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Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 

COLOUR-PLATES 

PAINTING  IN  TEMPERA  AND  GOLD  ON  PAPER:  A  MUSICAL  THEME  (RAJPUT) 

HIMALAYAN   (PAHARl)    RAJPUT  SCHOOL:   BAHSOLI,  JAMMU  STATE  2 
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THE  WHITE  HORSE  CELLAR:  (HATCHETT'S),  PICCADILLY,  1836  from  the  painting  by  james  pollard  31 

In  the  possession  of  C.  Marshall  Spink 


<  FEEDING 
SPARROWS 

IN  THE 
TUILERIES, 

PARIS ' 

by 

GUISEPPE  DE  NITTIS 

Size  13-J  X  21  ins. 


Sole  Agents  for  the 
Works  and  copyrights 
of  paintings  by  W. 
Lee-Hankey,  R.W.S., 
and  Agents  for  the 
paintings  of  Conrad 
Leigh. 


M.  NEWMAN,  Ltd.,  43a  DUKE  STREET  &  1/3  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

ESTABLISHED  1870  (Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers' Association)  TELEPHONE:  WHITEHALL  6068 

19th-century  and  Contemporary  Paintings  and  Drawings  Collections  Purchased 
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By  Appo.ntment  M-rmitU  Bv  Appointment 

Slhrrtmilhi  Hilrenmiihs 

CRICHTON  BROTHERS 


An  exceptional  Tankard,  ornamented  with  applied  straps  and  heavily  made  in  Britannia  Standard  Silver. 
London,  date  1723.         Maker  :  Edward  Feline.        Height  (including  finial)  :  %  ins.        Weight:  53  ozs. 


WE  DESIRE  TO  PURCHASE  Collections  or  Individual  Pieces  of  Antique  Silver 

Having  a  large  outlet  for  both  Old  and  Second-Hand  articles,  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  the  fullest  market  value 


96,  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  ABBEY  3578  (Late  of  22.  Old  Bond  Street)  Cables  :  DATEMARK.  LONDON 


27,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.i 

Telephone:  HOLBORN  3936  Cables:  PHIZ,  LONDON 
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GREGORY  &  CO. 


(Bruton  Street)  LTD. 
Established  1823 


TA$pkont: 
MA  Yfair 
2066 


27,  Bruton  Street,  W.i 


Telegrams: 
Gregco,  Wesdo 
Lotulon 


INTERESTING  FURNITURE 


A  Queen  Anne  Walnut  and  Gilt  Mirror. 
Height  3  //.  4  in.    Width  1  //.  8  in. 

A  Queen  Anne  Walnut  Kueeho/e  Table  of  fine  golden  colour. 
Height  2  //.  8  in.     Width  2  //.  6  in.    Depth  1  ft.  7  in. 


JOHN  BELL  °<  ABERDEEN 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

56-58  BRIDGE  STREET,  ABERDEEN 

Telephone  3090  Telegrams  and  Cables  :  Antiques,  Aberdeen 

Also    at    398    SAUCHIEHALL    STREET.     GLASGOW,    and    at  BRAEMAR 


A  very  important  set  of  9  Hepplewhite  Mahogany  Shield- 
back   Chairs,   comprising   7  single    and    2  arm  chairs. 


A  pair  of  fine  George  II  Single  Chairs  with  carved 
splatted  backs  and  cabriole  legs  with  carved  knees. 


A  very  attractive  Regency  Circular  Breakfast 
Table,  measuring  3  ft.  6  in.  diameter.  The 
top  is  beautifully  inlaid  and  cross-banded. 


An  unusual  set  of  4  Finely  Inlaid  Sheraton  Mahog- 
any Knife-boxes,  with  original  fitted  interiors. 


Antiques  and  Works  of 

LICENSED  VALUATORS 


THE  CONNOISSEUR.  March, 


JUDGE  JEFFREYS'  LODGINGS 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

DORCHESTER 

Telephone  369 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE  AND  CLOCKS 


An  Eight-day  Striking  Basket-top  Bracket  Clock  by  Fromanteel,  with  a  superb  movement 
repeating  the  hours  and  quarters  on  two  bells  and  with  an  alarum.    In  a  red  tortoiseshell 
case  with  gilded  enrichments,  16|  ins.  high  (over-all).    Circa  1685. 


A   LIST  OF  CLOCKS,  WITH  DESCRIPTIONS,   PRICES  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS,   WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 

VII 


This  Walnut  Mirror,  though  offered 
at  reasonable  price,  is  unusually  small 
and  every  line  and  curve  of  its  design  is 
masterly.  The  clock  is  a  rich  and  very  early 
example  by  Daniel  Quare,  with  ebonised  case 
and  brass  mounts.  Walnut  kneehole  desks  of 
the  type  below  z  6"  wide  are  not  so  rare  as 
is  sometimes  supposed,  but  they  vary  consider- 
ably in  quality  ;  the  example  illustrated  is 
exceptionally  fine  and  has  its  original  brass- 
work,  etc. 


PHILLIPS  OF  HITCHIN,  LT 


Members  B.A.D.A.  Telephone:  Hitchin 


CX\~  the  opposite  page  is  illustrated  the  top  and 
front  view  of  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful 
pieces  of  English  furniture,  a  walnut  kneehole  Desk  of 
usable  si%e  with  exceptionally  fine  veneers  of  golden 
colour.  It  is  of  superlative  craftsmanship,  and  is  in 
perfect  original  state  throughout. 


A  Fine  Qual/t)  Queen  Anne  Walnut 
Bureau  Bookcase  in  Mart  Condition  uith 
moulded  cornice  and  hand  bevelled 
Vauxhall  Plate  Glass  to  doors. 


gill  &  reigate  have  built  up  a  reputation 
over  half  a  century  for  reasonably  priced 
line  English  Antique  furniture  and  furnish- 
ings and  in  celebrating  their  Golden  Jubilee 
invite  all  visitors  to  London,  whether  from 
Overseas  or  the  Provinces,  to  view  their 
collection  at  Morley  Hall,  St.  George  Street, 
which  has  been  the  home  of  Gill  &  Reigate 
for  the  last  20  years. 

To  those  unable  to  visit  London,  photo- 
graphs of  individual  pieces  will  gladly  be 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  note  of  their  particular 
requirements. 


Qill  &  Jle'i 


9a 


i 


GILL  &  REIGATE  LTD   •    MORLEY  HALL   •    ST.  GEORGE  STREET   •    HANOVER  SQUARE 
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Sheraton  Mahogany  Commode,  with  Satinwood 
Oval  Panels  Inlaid  Floral  Marquetry  and 
Kingwood  Banding.  3  ft.  9  ins.  wide. 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  collection  of  English  and  Continental 
Works  of  Art,  recognised  as  the  most  comprehensive  in  the  World. 

.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

Established  1868 

2,  NEW   OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

TELEPHONE:  MUSEUM  2121 


Lacquer  Cabinet  on  exceptionally  fine  Charles  II  Carved  and  Gilded  Stand 
4  ft.  2  ins.  wide,  5  ft.  6  ins.  high 


This  Cabinet  is  almost  identical  to  one  in  the  possession  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London,  and  is  illustrated  in 
MacQuoid  and  Edwards'  "The  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture  " 
Vol.  I,  Page  158,  Fig.  16 


ANTIQUE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 


HARRODS 

MEMBER  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


HARRODS  LTD  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SWI    Tel.:  SLOane  1234    Cables:  EVERYTHING  HARRODS  LONDON 
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26, New  Bond  Street,  London. w.i. 


Fart  of  a  set  of  four  George  III  Silver  Candlesticks  and  a  pair  of 
Two-light  Candelabra  en  suite. 
Made  by  John  Parsons  and  Company,  Sheffield,  1788. 
Height  of  candlesticks,  11^  ins.    Extreme  height  of  candelabra,  I7|  ins. 


Antique  Silver,  Jewels  and  Ob  jets  d'Zirt. 
Collections  or  Individual  pieces  purchased. 

Valuations 
for  ^Probate,  Division  and  Insurance. 


Telegrams  : 

TESSIER1TE,  WESDO,  LONDON. 


Telephone 
MAYFA1R  0458 


LEONARD  KNIGHT 


LIMITED 


A  small  Sheraton  satinwood  cylinder  Bureau 
Cabinet  with  a  pull-out  slide  and  very  attractive 
drawers  and  pigeonholes.  Height  5  ft.  8  ins. 
Back  to  front  I  ft.  II  ins.   Width  2  ft.  8  ins. 


15,  KING  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON,  S.W.I 

ABBEY  6836  '  KNIGHTIQUE,'  LONDON 


BLUETT  &  SONS 


OLD  CHINESE 
PORCELAIN 
and 

WORKS  OF  ART 


The 

RUTHERSTON 
COLLECTION 

of  Chinese 
Works  of  Art 

will  be  on 
EXHIBITION 
in  these 
Galleries 

from 
MARCH 
1st  to  20th 
inclusive 


Model  of  a  seared  lion.  Reddish  buff 
pottery  with  seme  temains  of  surface 
dressing,  probably  a  low-fired  glaze. 
Height  8  ins.  Period  of  the  Wei  dynasty. 
In  the  Rutherston  Collection. 


48,  Davies  Street,  Brook  St.,  London,  W.l 


(Close  to  Claridge's  Hotel) 


Telephone:    MAYFAIR  4018 


ARTHUR  CHURCHILL  LTD. 


Glass  Notes 

Collected  and  compiled 

by 

ARTHUR  CHURCHILL  LTD. 


Price  41- 


December  1947 

34,  Marylebone  High  Street.  WJ 


Still  available 
"  GLASS  NOTES."  No.  6.  price  4'-.  post  free 
also 

'  HISTORY  IN  GLASS."  price  21  -.  post  iree. 

34  MARyLEBONE  HIGH  ST.,  W.l 
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nJAUFRAGE,'  by  JOSEPH  VERNET.   Signed  and  dated  1755. 


Canvas :  26  ins.  X  39  in.<. 


TOOTH 


Established  1842 


31,  BRUTON  STREET, 

LONDON,  W.l 


Mayfair  2920 


Cables:  '  IN  VOCATION,  London' 
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HENRY  SPENCER  *  SONS 

HARRY  A.  SPENCER,  F.A.I..  ERIC  C.  SPENCER,  M.B.E.,  M. A. (Cantab.),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I.,  RUPERT  W.  SPENCER,  M. A. (Cantab.),  F.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  NottinSnarnsr.ire 

SALES  BY  AUCTION 

ol  the  Contents  of  A4  an  si o its 
and  Country  Houses.  Sales  o( 
Landed  Estates  and  Properties 

Forthcoming  Sales 


April  8th  and  9th  By  Order  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mrs.  MaxwelUHarrisori 

The  Contents  of  DINNINGTON  HALU  near  SHEFFIELD 

In  the  early  Summer  By  Order  of  the  Trustees  of  the  [ate  Colonel  Sir  Albert  Bingham,  Bart., 

O.B.E.,  T.D. 

The  Remaining  Contents  of  RANBy  HOUSE,  near  RETFORD 

(Following  the  Sale  of  the  Estate) 

In  the  early  Summer  By  Order  of  the  Rt.  Hon.   The  Earl  Fit^william  and  The  Wcntworth 

(Over  a  period  of  days)  Estates  Company  Limited. 

A   Portion   of  the   Contents    of   THE   MANSION    OF  WENTWORTH 

WOODHOUSE,  YORKSHIRE 


20,  The  Square,  Retford,  Notts  91/  Bridge  Street,  Worksop 

Tel.  531=2  (two  lines)  Tel.  2c54 

Valuations  for  all  purposes 
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M.  BERNARD 

21,  RYDER.  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 
Wishes  to  purchase  Fine  Flower  Drawings  and  Paintings- 


Telephone  : 

WHITEHALL  6894 


especially  examples 
by  the  following 
artists — 


W.  VAN  AEL5T 

::i}AM-VAN  HUYSUM 

P  DE  RiNG 

B.  VAN  DER  AST 

w.'kalf 

j.  c.  roed'ig' ■  ..: 

A.  VAN  BEYEREN 

J.  VAN  KESSEL...  ;  • 

R A(f HEL  . R U  Y S CH 

H.  BOLLONGIER 

N.  LAdHTROPKJS'  ' 

O.  M.  VAN  SCHRIECK 

A.  &  1.  BOSSCHAERT 

A.  DE  LUST         .  :■ 

p..  seghers  ; 

A  ,  JAN  &  VELVET  BREUGHEt 
A.  CUYP 

B.  VAN  DER  MEER 
A.  MIGNON 

L.  VAN  STOLL 
J.  VAN  STREEK 

H.  FANT1N-LATOUR 

S.  VERELST 

J:  FYT 

M.  VAN  OOSTERWYCK 

N.  VAN  .  VERENDAEL 

-W.  C.  HEDA 

J.  &  J.  J.  VAN  OS 

J.  VAN  WALSCAPELLE 

J.  D   DE  HEEM 

C.  &  G.  PETERS 

J.  WEENIX 

JACOBUS  VAN  HUYSUM 

P.  J.  REDOUTE 

ETC   -ETC  4ll^lISS 

CM 

-1 

I 
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Under  the  patronage  of 
H.M.  QUEEN  MARY 


THE  EIGHTH 

ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  PAIR 

AND  EXHIBITION 


JUNE  I0th-25th 


GROSYENOR  HOUSE,  PARK  LANE,  W.I 


OPEN  11.0  A.M.  TO  7.30  P.M.  (OPENING  DAY  FROM  5  P.M.) 


ADMISSION  3/6 


THE 


CONNOISSEUR,  March,  1948 
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By  appointment.    Antique  Dealers 
to  H.M  Queen  Mary 


MALLETT  &  SON 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

40,    NEW    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone  :  Mayfair  4527 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE  and  SILVER,  PORCELAIN,  CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART 


A  VERY  RARE  ENGLISH  WALNUT  CABINET  ON  STAND.    Early  18ih  Century 
The  panels  on  the  drawers  and  at  the  sides  inlaid  with  various  coloured  marbles  of  Italian  worl 

Height  5  ft.  9  ins.     Width  4  ft.  6  ins.    Depth  1  ft.  8  ins. 

AN  INVITATION  TO  LOOK  ROUND  THEIR  EXTENSIVE  GALLERIES  IS  EXTENDED  TO  ALL  THOSE  INTERESTED  IN  ANTIQUES 
.   *•  xix 


A  Pair  of  important  MEISSEN  Groups,  forming  two-light  Candelabra,  of  superlative  quality  and  in  unrestored  condition. 
From  a  collection  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Stonor.    Extreme  height  9  ins.    Period  circa  1765. 


Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

LORIES  LTD. 

89B,    WIGMORE    STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 

Cables:  LORIES,  LONDON  Telegrams:  ANTIQUISTS  WESDO  LONDON  Telephone:  WELBECK  7077 

ESTABLISHED  1912 

ALWAYS  ANXIOUS  TO  BUY  FINE  OLD  GLASS  PAPER-WEIGHTS.  A  COLLECTION  OR  SINGLE  SPECIMENS  WANTED 


EDINBURGH 


SCOTLAND 


^Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 

HARRY  CHERNACK 

12,  ROSE  STREET 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 


Specialists  In  the 


PACKING  &  SHIPPING 

of  ANTIQUES  &  WORKS  of  ART 

to  all  parts  of  the  world 


MODERATE  COSTS 


BRITISH  COMMERCIAL  TRANSPORT 

COMPANY    •  LIMITED 


Q^24/26  GREAT  SUFFOLK  STREET,  S.E.I 


•J' BONE:  WATERLOO  4223  (7  linay 

LIVERPOOL,      MANCHESTER.      HULL,     GLASGOW      a  SOUTHAMPTON 
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S.  I.  PHILLIPS 


113,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


Telephone : 
MAYfair  6261  &.  6262 


AN  XVIII-CENTURY  DIAMOND  FLORAL  SPRAY  (Actual  size) 


A  SPECIMEN  FROM  OUR  COLLECTION  OF  PERIOD  JEWELS 

MEMBER  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 
VALUATIONS  FOR  PROBATE.  INSURANCE  AND  DIVISION 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 

Old  English  and  Continental  Silver,  particularly  French  and  Scandinavian. 
Objets  d'art.    Gold  and  Enamel  Snuff-boxes.    Antique  and  Modern  Jewels 


XXI 


A  pair  of  unique  diamond  and  step-cut  Vases,  on  square  pedestal  feet,  1 2.1 "  high.  The  tops  are  fitted  A  two-piece  Georgian  Fruit  Bowl  of  superfine  quality,  the  four-sided  Bowl 

with  containers  which  have  tapering  ends  and  are  fitted  with  diamond-cut  ball  stoppers.     Total  decorated  with  flute  and  panel  cutting  with  thistle  corner  ornaments,  on  a  cir- 

height  17".  The  containers  were  probably  intended  for  perfume.    Probably  French.   Circa  1820.  cular  pedestal  stand  of  similar  cutting.  9|"  high,  the  bowl  10"  wide.  Circa  1 820. 


©lb  Enolfeb  ^furniture 


Fine 
ANTIQUE 

AND 

DECORATIVE  FURNITURE 

PERIOD  TAPESTRIES,  SILKS,  BROCADES 
and  VELVETS  for  FURNISHING.  WORKS 
OF  ART.  EXPERT  PICTURE  CLEANING 
and  RESTORATION.  CABINET  REPAIRS. 
BLEACHING,  STRIPPING,  ETC. 

£lla  Woofcroffe  Xt&. 

67a,  FULHAM  HIGH  STREET 

LONDON,  S.W.6      Telephone:  RENOWN  1434 

and 

THE  OLD  HOUSE,  BETCHWORTH 
SURREY       Telephone:  BETCHWORTH  3324 


Mahogany  Kneenole  Writing  lable,  fine  colour  and  surface, 
original  handles.    2  ft.  8  in.  wide. 

J.  &  W.  TWEED, 

408  &  410,  LEEDS  ROAD, 

Tel.  23223.  BRADFORD,  EST.  1903. 
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WM,  BRUFORD  &  SON,  LTD. 

(Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

EXETER  and  EASTBOURNE 


From  Our  Eastbourne  Collection 


London,  1634.  Maker  :  F.R.  Height:  5?  ins. 


5,  STATION  BUILDINGS,  QUEEN  STREET,  EXETER 

Telephone:  54901-2 

60*62,  TERMINUS  ROAD,  EASTBOURNE 

Telephone:  3452 


XXIII 


BRACHER  and  SYDENHAM 


(Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 


WE  ARE  ALWAYS  PRE- 
PARED TO  PURCHASE 
ANTIQUE  SILVER, 
]  EW  ELLERY  AND 
OB]ETS  D'ART. 


A  Fine  Set  of  THREE 
Plain  George  III  Caddies 
— London,  1789,  by  Geo. 
Baskerville,  in  ivory  case. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  READING,  BERKSHIRE 

Telephone  3724  Established  1790 


KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY 

Announce 

That  in  addition  to  their  regular  Weekly  Sales  of 

ANTIQUE  and  MODERN  FURNITURE 

at  their  Hanover  Square  Galleries 
and  their  Monthly  Sales  of  Jewellery  and  Silver  in  their 
ESTATE  SALE  ROOMS  AT  HANOVER  SQUARE 

The  following  Sales  on  Owners'  Premises  have  been  arranged 


MARCH  16th 

By  direction  of  the  Uxors  of  Hermann  Alarx,  deceased. 

The  Contents  of  "  FARM  PLACE,"  OCKLEY, 
Surrey. 

APRIL  20th  and  FOLLOWING  DAYS 

By  direction  of  Francis  Glyn,  Esq. 

The    Contents    of    "  ALBURY    HALL,"  AL- 
BURY,  Herts. 


MAY  4th 

By  direction  of  Brigadier  Derek  Schriber. 

The  Contents  of  "  BELLASIS  HOUSE,"  BOX 
HILL,  Surrey. 

JUNE 

By  direction  of  the  Uxors  of  E.  H.  Rose,  deceased. 

The  Contents  of  "LEWESTON  MANOR," 
SHERBORNE,  Dorset. 


Further  particulars  obtainable  from  the  auctioneers  at  their  offices 

20  HANOVER   SQUARE,   LONDON,  W.l 


Telephone  :  MAYfair  3771 


Telegrams  :  Galleries,  Wesdo,  London 
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J.  M.  BOTIBOL 

l-'.stablished  in  Ilanway  Siren  over  50  years 

Dealer  in  fine  old  French  and  English  Furniture,  Tapestries? 
Needlework,  also  Oriental  and   European  Porcelain?  etc. 


An  exceptionally  fine  Louis  XV  Grande  Bureau  Plat,  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  famous  Ebeniste  of  the  mid-eighteenth 
century,  C.  CHEVALLIER.    This  piece  is  in  untouched  condition,  and  formed  part  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Rt.  Hon 

The  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  at  Lowther  Castle,  Cumberland 

The  over-all  sizes  of  the  table  are  as  follows  :  Length,  6  ft.  6  ins.,  Width,  3  ft.  6  ins. 


26,  28  &  30,  HANWAY  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

(Back  of  FrascatVs) 

Telephone:  MUSEUM  5834  Telegraphs  and  Cables:  YELSTAN,  LONDON 
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/  4 


4^ 
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*£  ••  ... 


.  Hi 


 ' 


Hnttques 
anb  jFuumsbtng. 

decorations 


A  choice  collection  of  Georgian  Chairs, 
Wing  and  Easy  Chairs,  Settees,  Dining 
Tables,  Bureaux,  Tallboys,  Chests, 
Persian  Rugs,  Mirrors,  Clocks,  Orna- 
mental China,  Chinese  Porcelain  and 
Ivories,  Cut  Glass,  etc. 

INSPECTION  INVITED 


WILLIAM  WILLETT  Ltd 

antique  (Ballerie6 

SLOANE  SQUARE,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  SLOane  8141 
"  The  Home  of  Daylight  Saving  " 


G.  M.  LOTINGA,  Ltd. 


57. 


ClJine  f/ilri  galleries 

NEW     BOND  STREET 
LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone  :  MAYfair  3952 

OLD  AND  MODERN  MASTERS 

Insp  ec  (ion  in  vited 


JEAN  BAPTISTE 
1634-1699 

A  magnificent  painting  by  this  great  master 
Size  cf  canvas,  30  >;  25  ins. 


Carved  Oak  Roof  Boss 
Possibly  12th  Century 

J    •  WIPPELL 

&   CO.  LTD 

11  Tufton  Street,Westminster,  LONDON  S.W.I.  Cathedral  Yard,  EXETER,  Devon 
Agent  in  U.S.A.  :     GEO.  L.  PAYNE  One  Lee  Place     ■     PATERSON,  N.J. 
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W-  WILLIAMSON  &  SONS 


Hepplewhite  Mahogany  Settee  in  Rose  Silk  Damask. 
Length  6  ft.  3  ins.    Height  3  ft.  3  ins. 


CASTLE  HOUSE  49,  QUARRY  STREET,  GUILDFORD 

TELEPHONE  NO.  5019 


RARE  STAMPS 


HARMER,  R00KE  &  C°  L™ 

hold    weekly    auctions    of  rare 
stamps    and   collection   at  their 
STRAND  SALE  ROOMS. 

Full   particulars   as  to  Sales 
Commission    and  Valuation 
Charges  may  be  had  from 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 

Established  nearly  50  years 

2,  Arundel  Street,  London,  W*C.2 

TEMPLE  BAR  7941  (4  lines) 
In  association  with 

HARMER,  ROOKE  &  CO.  INC. 
560  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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BICJGS 

MAIDENHEAD 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


WEIGHT  221  OZS.  (GROSS )  Q£QRGE    II    COFFEE  POT 

by  Charles  Martin 
LONDON  1735 


HEIGHT  8  INS. 


■»•■•"  32,  HIGH  STREET,  MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE  «.» 
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MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

Established  1806 

SPECIALISTS  IN  ANTIQUE  SILVER 


CAKE  BASKET 
1794 

PAIR  CANDLESTICKS 
1728 

TAPER  STICK 
1731 

PAIR  TEA  CADDIES 
1767 


Telephone :  Cheltenham  2821 


LICENSED 
VALUERS 

Promenade,  CHELTENHAM 


Picture  Dealers  by  Appointment  to 


H.M.  the  late  King 
of  the  Hellenes 


H.M.  The  King       H.M.  the  late  King  Fuad 


The 


Parker  Gallery 

The  Oldest  Established  Firm  of 
Picture  and  Print  Dealers 


ESTABLISHED  i7jo 

2  Albemarle  Street  London 

W.i 

Please  write  for  illustrated  Brochure 


cJ ficcialisis  in 

PICTURE 
LIGHTING 

• 

SHOWCASE  and 
CABINET  LIGHTING 


Immediate  delivery  of  all  types  and 
sizes  of  Picture  Reflectors. 

Complete  installations  in  London  area. 

Subcontract   undertaken   with  special 
terms  for  Dealers,  etc. 


H.  PONTON  &  CO.  LTD. 

55  SLOANE  SQUARE,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


'Phone  :  SLOane  1803 


Established  1879 
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One  of  a  superb  pair  of  George  I  gilt  gesso  side  tables. 
Each  table  jft.  2  in.  wide,  2  ft.  7  in.  high,  2  ft.  deep 


at  16  Grafton  Street 

Fine  Eighteenth  Century 
Furniture  ■  Ji^orhs  of  Art 

BLAIRMAN 

antiques 


MEMBERS   OF  THE   BRITISH  ANTIQUE   DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

H.  BLAIRMAN    &   SONS  LTD.  16  GRAFTON   STREET  LONDON  W.i 

and    at    12    MONTPELLIER    PARADE  HARROGATE 


An  outstanding  late  1  8th  century  bureau- 
bookcase  with  broken  pediment  and 
unusual  frieze.  The  panels  of  the 
bookcase  are  finely  figured  and  the 
margins  crossbanded .  The  bookshelves 
are  adjustable.  The  interior  of  the 
bureau  is  equipped  with  pigeon  holes  and 
eight  drawers.  Behind  the  central  cup- 
board fve  secret  drawers  are  concealed 
which  can  be  opened  by  means  of  an 
ingenious  hidden  catch.  Thisfne  mellow 
coloured  piece  is  fitted  with  its  original 
brass  handles. 


Whether  you  are  furnishing  a  cottage  in  the 
country  or  a  house  in  town,  you  will  always 
find  a  selection  of  well-chosen  antique  furniture, 
interesting  as  well  as  useful,  at 

HEAL  &  SON  LTD 


I96     TOTTENHAM     COURT  ROAD, 


W 


A.  T. 


B  O  W  D  E  N 


&  CO.  LTD. 


ANTIQUE  &  DECORATION  DEPARTMENT 

84  DUKE  STREET, 
GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.I 

Mayfair  4910 


Under  the  management  of  Rowland  Spillanc  and  Ronald  Fleming 
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Queen    /\nne    Walnut  Bureau 
of    fine     Quality    and   Perfect  Colour 

3    O    wide      5    5    high      19  deep 


Period  Furniture,  Panelling,  Mantelpieces,  Garden 
Ornaments,  Decorative  NX^rought   Ironwork,  Etc. 
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DELOMOSNE  &  SON,  Limited 


(Members  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association) 


©lb  English  ani> 
3nsb  ©lass 

OLD    ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  CHINA 
FURNITURE 
NEEDLEWORK 


A  group  of  early  English  Drinking  Glasses 
with  heavy  baluster  stems,  from  our  fine 
collection,    which    includes  representative 
specimens  of  all  periods. 

4,  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  W.8  (W^ftST) 

Telephone:  WEStern  1804  Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


W.  F.  GREENWOOD  &  Sons,  Ltd. 


ANTIQUES  &  JEWELLERS 


Established  1829 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


17th-century  Six-legged  Baronial  Table,  in  original 
condition.    12  ft.  6  ins.  long,  2  ft.  7  ins.  wide, 
30  ins.  high. 

2  &  3  CROWN  PLACE,  HARROGATE 

Telephone  4467 

Also  24  STONEGATE,  YORK 
Telephone  3864 


Telephone  : 
HOLBORN  6623/4 
4200 


Packing  Warehouse  : 
ORMOND  CLOSE 
GREAT  ORMOND  ST. 
WC  I 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 

SPECIALISTS 

IN  THE 

PACKING,  SHIPPING  &  TRANSPORT 

OF 

ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE  & 
WORKS  OF  ART 


55  GREAT  ORMOND  ST. 
LONDON,  WCI 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD  |  8/10  Bridge  Street 
HUDSON  SHIPPING  CO  INC  j       NEW  YORK 
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A  Very  Rare  and  Beautiful  Walnut  Side  Table.     Mask  and  Feather  Carved  and  Gilt  Enrichments,  with 
Original  Marble  Top.    Circa  1710.    Size  4  ft.  9  ins.  long,  2  ft.  7£  ins.  wide,  2  ft.  8|  ins.  high. 
A  Landscape  in  Oils  of  Rare  Beauty,  by  Richard  Wilson.  1714-1782. 


G.  JETLEY 

(From  South  Audley  Street) 

24  Bruton  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W.l 

Telephone  :  MAYFAIR  3884  &  3885  Member  of  the  B.A.D.A.  ESTABLISHED  1879 

XXXV 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO   THE  LATE 
KING   GEORGE  V 
PRINTSELLERS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO    HEP  MAJESTY 
THE  QUEEN 
FINE   ART  DEALERS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO     HER  MAJESTY 
QUEEN  MARY 
FINE    ART  DEALERS 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED  1820 


'THE  DEER  PASS' 
Painted  in  1852  by  Sir  E.  Landseer,  RA. 

Canvas  size  38^  X  83^  ins. 
Exhibited  at  the  British  Institution,  1852. 


30,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET 
LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephones:  Whitehall  3772  and  3252  Cables:  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 


(MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION) 
^siablislied  In   hlie    Qily   one   hundred  and  fifty  years 


Perfect  Charles  II  Wine  Cup. 
Date  1661 
Maker's  mark  M. 


Very  rare  Tumbler  Cup. 
Charles  II,  1681.    Maker's  mark  E.G. 
Unusually  heavy  weight,  6-2  ozs. 


153<    C^Jenchurch    C^Jtreei.    ^i^ondon,  0.(^..^ 


(Nearest  Station  :  Monument  Underground) 


Telephone:  MANSION  HOUSE  2160 


ESTABLISHED  1790 


Cables  :  LANDAWATA,  FEN,  LONDON 
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MARY  BELLIS  ./  BOURNEMOUTH 


Member  of 
B.A.D.  A. 


17th-century  Oak  Octagonal  Snap-top  Table  with  Quadruped  Base.    Height,  2  ft.  4  ins.  ;  width,  2  ft.  9  ins. 

3,   YELVERTON   ROAD,  BOURNEMOUTH 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    Telephone:  Westbourne  64446 


A  Superb  William  and  Mary  Walnut  Escritoire  finely  decorated 
with  floral  marqueterie  of  coloured  woods.    Period  circa  1690 
Height  5  ft.  4  in.    Width  3  ft.  8  in.    Depth  I  ft.  7  in. 

WELLESLEY  WILSON 

THE  FINEST  PERIOD  FURNITURE 
43  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW,  CHESTER 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
Telephone  :  Chester  2556  Cables  :  Castletown 


Cables  :  Bachant,  London  Telephone  :  Ken  5214 

ART  &  ANTIQUE 
MERCHANTS  LTD. 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

54  Brompton  Road 
London     •  S.W.3 


In    our    newly  acquired 
showrooms  for  Wholesale 
and  Export  we  are  offering 
a  great  selection  of 

English  and  French  Furniture 
English  and  Oriental  China 
etc.,  etc. 

Wanted  to  purchase  :  French  Furniture 
XVIIIth  Century 

TRADE    AND    OVERSEAS  BUYERS 
CORDIALLY  INVITED 
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PAIR  GEORGE  II  CANDELABRA 

Date:  1758 
Makers : 

THOS.  WHIPHAM  and  CHAS.  WRIGHT 

Height:  i6|  inches 


from  the  collection  of  old  English  Silver  at 

THE  GOLDSMITHS  & 
SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 

112  REGENT  STREET 
LONDON,  W.I. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


ONLY  ADDRESS  (AT  THE  CORNER  OF  GLASSHOUSE  STREET) 
(TEL.:  REG.  3021) 
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QUINNEYS  Ltd. 

WALTER  NEEDHAM 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 


Fine  William  and  Mary  Mulberry  3-ft.  3-in.  Bureau  Case. 
Inlaid  pewter,  cross-banded  kingwood 


Photographs  sent  with  pleasure 
to  overseas  buyers 

49-61,  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW 
CHESTER 


Telephone  : 
Chester  2836  and  3088 
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Cable  Address: 
'  Needinc,'  Chester 


Puttick  st  Simpson  Ltd. 

FINE  ART  AUCTIONEERS 
SINCE  -179+ 

Sales  of 

PORCELAIN,    Pottery,  Antique  Furniture,  etc. 

held  WEEKLY 

POSTAGE  STAMPS,  including  Rarities, 
Collections,  etc.  held  each  FORTNIGHT 

PICTURES,  Prints,  Engravinss,  etc.,  also  SILVER, 

Jewellery,  ANTIQUE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

and  BOOKS  at  frequent  intervals 

Further  particulars  upon  request  Catalogues  3d.  each 

Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd. 

72,  NEW  BOND  ST.,  LONDON,  W.i 

Telephone  :  MAYfair  6622 
Also  Galleries  at 

21,  DER1NO  STREET,  W.i 


L  H.  GILLINGHAM 


(H.  LEWIS) 


Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


016  English 
Walnut  &  /IfcaboGans 
jfunuture 


I  &  5  Harrington  Rd.,  South  Kensington,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  KEN.  8242 
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'The  Squire's  Song' 

W.  DENDY  SADLER 

Exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  1900 

Oi!  Painting  on  Canvas 
Size  50  X  38  ins . 
Framed  57  X  45  ins. 


MITCHELL  GALLERIE 

2  &  3  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


Telegrams  :  Nymphlike,  Piccy,  London 


ESTABLISHED  1870 


Whitehall  4213 
XLI 


I  xhibiting  .11  ilu- 
Antique  Dealers'  Fair 
( .1 1  isvcik  11   I  louse,  I  ondon 
June  I Oth— 25th 


1  lilppentldle  pnlotl  Mi»(ti>|j t«ii y  Si'lli'r,  slielihei  line 

Ctrca  1760.    Over-nil  length  M  lM<  £S0. 


MjIi»j.ii\>  Sl,leho.u  il,  ,11,. I  I//0 
Interloi   li  .in  >  ill.ii  .1  (■•  jml  tup 
hoai  il    \silli    urn  Km  1  shutter, 
length  «0  ins     l'i  null  10. 


frff 


im  11T1I11  iiii^iu  mi   .  • 


•    •   *  . 


Si-t  Vlitoi  nil  Silver  T.iblosv.ire  foi   12  prisons 
(sample  only  shown).  £200. 


WILLIAM  LEE 

39,  STONEGATE,  YORK 

Member  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
Established  1920  Tel.  :  3871 


Hbc  ^li>  U>c\vtcr  Sbop 

(CHARLES  CAS1MIR) 

The  finest  Collection  of  Pewtei  in  the  Country 


Exhibiting  at  1  he  Antique  Dealers'  Fair— ST  AND  3 


Rot*  Without  o»Kt  Mots  Cup  i-i  r*'f'<M  stviditusn. 
J)  inches  high. 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Av«oci»tlon 

10,  ROYAL  PARADE,  HARROGATE,  YORKS. 

"Phots*  :  Htirrojv!!?  > .CVS 
FINE  PIECES  WANTED      •      COLLECTIONS  PURCHASED 


hie  arts 


THE  ORNAMENTAL  DESIGNS  OF  CHIPPENDALE  iIumh  the  /),  .,(,  , 

1'iet.i,  o  by  R.  W   S\  monks.    So  platos,  large  8vo,  in  the  press. 

CHIPPENDALE  FURNITURE  DESIGNS  ((ram  iht  Dfwetor) 
Preface  by  K.  W.  Svmonos.    So  platos,  large  Svo,  in  the  press. 

UFT'Pt.F WHITE  FURNITURE  DESIGNS  I  n  khi  Gafrh) 

lYetaoo  by  R.urn  I'nwvuns.    So  plates,  largo  Svo. 

SHERATON  FURNITURE  DESIGNS  (from  the  /Win*  B«s»Ai 
Preface  by  R.\t  I'll  !•  owakiis.    So  plates,  or.  Svo. 

VENEERED  WALNUT  FURNITURE,  1660  1760 

|i\  K.  \\  .  S\  mom's.     |S  plates,  or.  Svo. 

ENGLISH  POTTERY  FIGURES.  1660  1860 

Hy  Ki  i. in  vi  o  si.  IIm.i.  vk.    40  platos,  or,  Svo. 

ENGLISH  PORCELAIN  FIGURES.  1744  1848 

Hy  W 1 1  iiam  Rl'SCOK.    40  platos,  or.  S\o. 

FIGURES  IN  WOOD.  OF  WEST  AFRICA 

Hv  1  KON  I'NOHRWOOO.      |S  plalOS,  01.  S\o. 

MASKS  OF  WEST  AFRICA 

ISy  1  ion  I  nokkwooo.     (S  plates,  or.  Svo. 

111!    MODERN  POTTER  (Ccrnnsic  W»re) 

l«v  Ron  Aits  ii.  Cooi'KR.    4S  platos,  or.  Svo. 

HR1TISH  SCULPTURE.  1944  46 

Hy  Fkio  Nkwion.    04  platos,  or.  Svo. 

DECORATIVE  DETAILS  OF  W.  &  J.  PAIN 

lYetao*  by  Prof.  A.  1".  Ruharoson.    So  platos,  demy  Svo.  6  - 

till    STUDENT'S  LET AROU ILLY,  UlustrMinj  the  Roman  School  of 
Italian  Renaissance  Aichitcclure 

Edited  bv  Prok.  A.  K.  Kioharoson.    SS  platos,  largo  4(0,111  the  I'ress. 


7  6 
7  6 
7  6 

5  - 
6 

6 
6 

6. 

6- 
6 

6  - 


At  vonr  lootW  Rook$*tt*t'$,  or  from  tkt  PuUiiktn 


12  6 


ALEC  TIRANTI  LTD. 

CHARLOTTE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 
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HOLMES 


LTD. 


DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  SILVER,  OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE  AND  JEWELS 


Set  of  four  Antique  Silver  Salvers,  llj  inches  diameter 
London  Hall-mark  1808 
Maker  William  Stevenson 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES 
INVITED 


COLLECTIONS  OR  SINGLE 
PIECES  PURCHASED 


29,  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

{Our  only  address)  Telephone  :  REGENT  1396 
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From  the  Collection  of  Brig.-Gen.  Sir  William  Bromley-Davenport , 
K.C.B.,  D.S.O. 


Xtn&en  &  Co,  %tb. 

84  St  85,  New  Bond  Street 
London/  W.l 

TELEPHONE  :  MAYFAIR  5825  &  5984 


IN  ATTRACTIVE  GEORGE  II 

EPERGNE,  fitted  wit/2  a  ?i=in, 
centre  dis/i  and  four  6=in.  side  dishes,  all 
with  raised,  fluted  and  chased  rims  and 
engraved  with  contemporary  armorials 
within  rococo  cartouches,  the  circular  stand 
similarly  decorated  above  the  aprons  which 
are  chased  in  hold  relief  with  masks  and 
pierced  above  floral  pendants,  four  scroll 
branches  and  shellpattern  feet,  o\  ins.  high, 
by  Benj.  Godfrey,  London,  1753.  Weight 
12.5  ozs. 

The  arms  are  those  of  Richard  Davenport 
(died  1771)  and  his  wife,  Phoebe  Bagnall. 


•We  invite  inspection  of  a  unique  collection 
of  Antique  Silver  and  Works  of  Art  at 
our  Bond  Street  Showrooms. 


THE   FIRST  JEWELLERS   *   SILVERSMITHS   IN   NEW  BOND  STREET 


A  small  Mahogany  Breakfront  Sideboard,  4  ft.  10  in.  With  2  Slides  (1  ft.  1  in.  each). 
A  Leeds  Punch  Tun. 

A  Staffs  Jug,  inscribed  Ann  Davis,  pink-lustre  rim  and  handle,  and  transfer 
decoration  of  ship  and  compass. 

40  Baton  TTerrace  (™NF'),  %ont>o\\,  S.m.X 

SLOane  2461 


VICTOR  NEEDHAM  LTD. 

(Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

8,  LANSDOWNE  RD.,  BOURNEMOUTH 

Telephone  :  Bournemouth  1515. 


A  set  of  six  Antique  Hepplewhite  Chairs  with 
original  patina.     All  in  excellent  condition. 
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LONGTON  HALL 


Fine  Works  of  Art,  Porcelain,  Furniture,  Carpets,  etc. 


Tke  Antique  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd. 

iiq,   New  Bond  Street,  London, 


Telephone:    MAY  fair    12  54-5 


Cables  :   Apoco,   Wesdo,  London 


A  William  Kent  period  Bookcase 
•    of  superb  quality  and  colour 

Over-all  dimensions 
Heisht  11  ft.  3  ins.  Length  11  ft.  9  ins.  DcDth  2  ft. 


TD 


BEN  FICK  L1 

Specialists   in    Interior  Decoration 
Authentic  period  furniture 
porcelain  &  silver 

Melton  Court 

5.  &  7,  Old  Brompton  Read 
London  S.W.7 

Telephone:  KENsmgton  2111 


T  Jj 


IYI.:  Weltxvk  Sw»4  HMkbws  tv.V.P  V.  Established  ISS° 

CHARLES  WOOLLETT  *  SON 

TraMm  of  ttw  U«f  Ch«rk«  Wooltol.  K.  K.  Wootlttt  »«<l  K.  K.  WoWktf* 

to  and  61.  WIGMORK  STRKKT,  LONDON.  W.l 

,4J«>  at  Thir  Art  tialUrU*.  Jta'Aotfor,  Kent 

Antique  Furniture  :  China  :  GUss  :  Pottery  :  Silver  :  Works  of  Art 


ANIlv.H  r  C.EORdlAN  SILVER  BOWL  AND  COVER 
on  cUw  teei.  suiwTWvi  bv  three  t\sure s  ot  horses ;  vii»e  borckr :  ewr  with 
fcwv  tuujJ."  i<|  m.  bi$h.    Makers  I' .vivos  &  B  matvi.  iS-ii.    Weight  165 
Mt  13  int.  Er^ra\>Ni :  'Wisckows  Ki.;<.  Won  by  Mr.  long's  h.h. 

"Moons  ikvs."  *\\s»oM.  trained  by  J.  lX»y.  >iiv  harks C^cle.  Ban..  Steward.* 


A LARGE  proportion  of  the  outstanding 
collections  of  POSTAGE  STAMPS  offered  in 
the  world  market  are  entrusted  to  us  for  sale 
by  order  of  discriminating  collectors  and  trustees 
of  deceased  estates.  We  also  specialise  in  the  sale 
of  solicitors"  archives  and  old  family  letters. 
Our  Review  of  prices  realised  during  the  past 
season  incorporates  full  details  of  the  complete 
stamp  auction  service  to  the  world.  Send  for  a  copy 
of  this  publication,  and  also  our  auction  catalogues. 


SO  PALL  MALL  S.W.I  721   WIDENER  BUILDING 

LONDON  PHILADELPHIA 

EN61AND  PENNi.  U.S.A. 

Te'ephon*  AB8ev  4034  Cabl«s  '  STAMPS,  LONDON" 
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Fraisk  T.  Sabiii 


*****    ' . :  $  ■ 


Bow  Church,  c.  1830  Canterbury,  1856 


Topographical  Drawings  and  Prints 

49    WOODVILLE    GARDENS,    EALING  W.5. 

Phone:  Perivale  5168 
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The  Connoisseur  will  be  having  their  usual  stand  on  the  balcony  at  the  Eighth  Antique  Dealers'  Fair,  Grosvenor  House,  to  be 
held  June  10th  to  25th,  inclusive.  A  special  SOUVENIR  NUMRER  of  the  Fair  will  be  published,  copies  of  which  will  be  obtainable 
at  our  Stand,  from  your  usual  bookseller,  or  direct  from  the  publishers,  28-30,  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London,  S.W.I.       Price  10  -  per  copy. 


Collector  Wants  (<?)  unusual  Victorian  Card  Cases,  (b)  Presentation  Caskets, 
(<)  complete  (Victorian  or  older)  Silver  Dinner  Sen-ice  for  12  or  more.  Box 

No.  6512.  

Sale.     Thins -nine  genuine  Turner  Libei  Studicmm  engravings.    Enquiries  and 

offers  to  Moxon,  23  York  Place,  Harrogate.  

If  it's  Wedgwood  you  want,  I  have  it. — Jessie  W.  Kessler,  Distinctive  Antiques, 
122  South  Orange  Avenue,  South  Orange,  N.J.    South  Orange  2 — 9129. 

Publisher  invites  manuscripts  suitable  for  publication  on  Furniture  and  related 
subjects.    John  Tiranti  Ltd.,  41  Ship  Street,  Brighton.  

Antique  Mandarin  Fan.- — Carved  ivory  sticks ;  leaf  figures  have  ivory  heads  ;  silk 
costumes.    Original  lacquer  case.    What  offers  ?    Box  No.  6516. 

American  Collector  wishes  to  purchase  old  Buttons.  Give  descriptions  with 
size,  approximate  date  and  price.    Box  No.  6517. 

Walnut  Longcase  Clock  by  John  Hitchin,  London,  admitted  Clockmakers' 
Company  1720.    Bergh,  5  Buckingham  Road,  Brighton. 

Napoleon  Relics  for  disposal,  including  the  couch  upon  which  Napoleon  slept 
while  captive  on  the  Bellerophon.    Box  No.  6519. 

Toby  Jugs  and  Staffordshire  Figures. — Collector  is  desirous  of  purchasing  im- 
pressed pieces,  particularly  Ralph  Wood.    Walton,  43  North  Park  Drive,  Blackpool. 

Print-collecting  Guide,  Illustrated,  5s.  ;  unique  pair  of  Earrings,  £5  5s.  Harvey, 
BM/ZZAN,  W.C.i.  

For  Sale. — Large  Oil-painting  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  the  famous  inventor,  by 
Ramsey  Richard  Reinagles.  The  only  painting  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  in  private 
ownership  by  an  R.A.    Box  No.  6522. 

Art,  Antique  and  Second-hand  Furnishing  Business  for  Sale. — Centre  of  East 
Sussex  country  town.  Spacious  lock-up  shop,  held  on  lease.  Owner  desires  sell 
as  going  concern.  £6,000.  For  details  apply  Hefford,  Parris  &  Holmes,  Estate 
Offices,  Croft  Road,  Crowborough,  and  51  Gildredge  Road,  Eastbourne. 

For  Sale. — Two  Ogilby  Heirlooms,  a  Louis  XV  Commode  and  small  Corner 
Cupboard.    Write  Morgan,  Flat  7,  11  &  12  Marble  Arch,  London,  W.i. 

Collection  of  Pewter. — 300  pieces,  for  sale  as  a  whole.  'Phone  Langham  1095,  or 
write  Box  No.  6525. 

Very  Fine  Old  Mechlin  Lace  Lapel. — Collector's  piece.  What  offers  ?  Barrett, 
Merton  House,  Abingdon,  Berks.  

Ibach  Boudoir  Grand. — Gilt-lacquered,  hand-painted  case.  Beautiful  tone. 
Special  model  to  suit  Louis  XVI  furniture.  £900.  Mrs.  Ritterhaus,  7  St.  James's 
Square,  Bath. 

Set  of  Georgian  Mahogany  Dining  Chairs  with  stuffed  seats  in  leather  (10  single, 
2  arm).     £175  or  nearest  offer.    Box  No.  6528. 

For  Sale. — A  number  of  Oil-paintings  and  Paintings  in  Water-colours,  including 
Portrait  of  an  Artist  by  Henry  Fuseli,  Seascape  by  David  James,  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  set  of  four  Water-colours  by  Widgery.  Can  be  seen 
by  appointment.    Box  No.  6529.  

Period  Brass  Furniture  Handles. — Apply  Rhodes,  Chiverton,  Dronfield,  Sheffield. 

When  in  London  call  on  Alexandre  Raghinsky,  77  Blandford  Street,  Baker  Street, 
W.i,  for  early  and  interesting  English  porcelain. 

Wanted. — Books  pertaining  to  Iceland  in  any  language.    Box  No.  6535. 

Wanted. — Icelandic  pictures,  drawings,  water-colours,  oils,  etc.,  old  or  new.  Also 
Icelandic  maps,  travel-books,  and  all  literature  pertaining  to  Iceland  in  any  language. 
Offers  ?    Write  Box  No.  6534. 


GLADING  &  COMPANY 

FINE  ANTIQUE  SILVER  AND  JEWELS 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS  AT 

46  &  47,  KINGS  ROAD,  BRIGHTON 

TELEPHONE:  BRIGHTON  5601 


PITT  &  SCOTT 

LTD. 

{Established  1876) 

Fine  Art  Packers  and  Forwarding  Asents 

Seventy  years'  experience  of  satisfactory  service 
in  packing,  and  shipment  of  Objets  d'art  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Household  removals  to  and  from  all  parts  abroad. 
• 

Please  write  for  illustrated  booklet  of  information. 

LONDON:  1/3  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH  YARD,  E.C.4 

AND  AT  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  PARIS,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ETC. 


Corry  &  Corry,  20  Lowndes  Street,  S.W.  1. — For  Valuations  of  chattels,  antiques, 
objets  d'art,  and  real  estate,  for  Insurance,  Probate,  Mortgage,  and  other  purposes. 
Auctions  arranged  in  town  and  country.  Further  details  may  be  obtained  from 
Corry  &  Corry,  SLOane  0436  (3  lines). 

Art  Collectors  informed  about  attributions,  condition  of  paintings,  and  possibility  of 
disposal,  by  specialist  of  repute  and  sound  experience.    Write  Box  No.  6537. 

Clock  Repairs. — Repairs  and  restorations  to  antique  and  modern  clocks,  repeater 
and  calendar  watches,  musical  boxes  and  complicated  mechanisms.  Maintenance 
and  winding  contracts  undertaken.  J.  Burns,  41-3  George  Street,  London,  W.i. 
Wei.  4855.    Established  1932. 

Walnut  Bow-front  Commode. — 48  in.  long,  21  in.  deep  and  41  in.  high  ;  claw  feet, 
drawer,  cupboard.  Also  :  two  Louis  IV  Armchairs  ;  carved  gilt  arms,  Genoa  velvet 
covering.    Telephone  :  PUTney  7026.    Box  No.  6532. 

Wanted. — Anything  of  South  African  historical  interest  :  oil-paintings  (especially 
by  Thomas  Baines)  ;  Cape-made  silver  ;  Dutch  East  India  Company  relics  ;  relics 
of  Livingstone,  Rhodes,  etc.  Reply,  quoting  lowest  price,  to  Collector,  107  Ascot 
Road,  Judith  Paars,  Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 

£35  Reward. — Stolen,  January  15th,  from  Templewood  Avenue,  Hampstead, 
seven  unique  ivory  figures  and  panels,  including  Kwan-Yin,  the  Goddess  of  Mercy, 
3  ft.  6  in.  high,  signed  ;  Viennese  panel,  woman  and  child ;  Flemish  tryptych 
Revolution  subject  ;  European  tryptych  Coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  etc.  The 
above  reward  will  be  paid  by  Messrs.  Hart  &  Co.,  Assessors,  23  Lawrence  Lane, 
E.C.2,  on  the  usual  terms. 

Offers  are  invited  for  the  purchase  of  the  beautiful,  natural-coloured  oak,  genuine 
XVIth-century  Linenfold  Panelling,  made  by  King  Henry  VIII's  chief  woodcarver, 
now  lining  the  walls  (to  a  height  of  about  12  ft.)  of  the  banqueting  hall  (approx. 
43  ft.  x  16  ft.)  of  an  historical  English  manor-house.  A  XI  11th-century  stained- 
glass  Window  also  available.  Interested  persons  should  apply  to  the  owner's  agents, 
James  Styles  &  Whitlock,  16  King  Edward  Street,  Oxford. 

Toby  Jugs. — A  large  collection  of  early  Staffordshire  Toby  Jugs  for  sale,  including 
many  rare  and  unusual  specimens.    27  Syddal  Road,  Bramhall,  Cheshire. 

Queen  Anne  Walnut  Bureau  for  sale.  Owner  going  abroad.  Write  or  call  : 
Cranwell,  2  Windsor  House,  Windsor  Road,  Worcester  Park,  Surrey. 

For  Sale. — A  fine  Conference  Table,  in  richly  figured  mahogany  with  deeply  carved 
and  folisged  borders,  supported  on  a  classic  plinth  with  massive  centre  pillar  having 
four  radiations  terminating  in  winged  chimaeras  carved  with  admirable  skill  from 
solid  blocks.    9  ft.  diameter.    Box  No.  6545. 

Vacheron  &  Constantin  (Geneve)  18-ct.  fully  jewelled  hunter  heavy-case  minute- 
repeater  Watch.  ist-clsss  certificate  Geneve  Observatory.  Best  offer  over  £90. 
Tel.  Welbeck  9642,  or  Box  No.  6546. 

Collector  requires  fine-quality  old  China  Cottages — Rockingham,  Chelsea,  Derby, 
etc. — but  must  have  raised  flowers  on  cottage  and  garden.  Willing  to  pay  good 
price  for  good  specimens.    Thorpe,  355  Fulwood  Road,  Sheffield. 

Fine  Oils. — Arnesby  Brown,  'Heifers  on  the  Marshes'  ;  Connard,  'Spring,'  with 
letter  from  ppinter.    75  gns.  each.    Box  No.  6548.  

Restoring  of  Valuable  China,  Ivory  etc. — Period  pieces  a  speciality.  Rosen- 
baum,  53  Primrose  Gardens,  N.W.3.    Primrose  4037. 


Register  advertisements  are  $2.00  for  15  words  (minimum),  and  thereafter  10  cents  per  word, 
which  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  572  MADISON  AVENUE. 
NEW  YORK.    Addresses  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted  and  replies  to  the  latter  should 

be  clearly   marked   with   the  Box  Number.     The  Proprietors  of  Connoisseur  accept  no 

responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 


-±    YOUNG  DEALER  in  fine  Dutch  and  Flemish  Masters 
^  of  quality  would  like  to  meet  and  discuss  with  some 
rich  man  the  question  of  providing  finance  and  working 
capital  to  expand  present  business.    Collector  preferred. 

Please  write  :  Box  4539. 

THE  CONNOISSEUR,  28-30  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London,  S.W.I 


BRIGHTON 

We  have  on  display  Georgian  Silver  articles  for 
the  table 

MUSTARD  POTS  PEPPER  CASTORS 

SALT  CELLARS  SUGAR  CASTORS 

THE  SUSSEX  GOLDSMITHS'  CO.  LTD. 

13  PAVILION  BUILDINGS 
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BEKT  CROWTHER 

Only  Address  : 

SYON  LODGE,  BUSCH  CORNER,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDX. 

HOUNSLOW  2SSS 


Showing  part  of  my  extensile  collection  of  garden  ornaments 

EXHIBITING  AT  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  CHELSEA  SHOW, 
ROYAL  HOSPITAL  GARDENS,  CHELSEA,  from  MAY  26th. 


GARDEN  ORNAMENTS 
WORKS  OF  ART 
WROUGHT  IRONWORK 


PANELLED  ROOMS 
MANTELPIECES 
ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 


XLIX 


RENAISSANCE 

(INTERIOR   DECORATIONS)  LIMITED 


CHELSEA  HOUSE,  24-26  LOWNDES  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone  :  SLOane  3732 


KXOLE  SETTEE 
Outside  Length  5  ft.  10  ins.       Inside  Length  4  ft.  7  ins. 
Depth  of  Seat  2  ft.  1  in.        Height  of  Settee  3  ft.  it  ins. 
Height  of  back  1  ft.  9^  ins. 


Specialists  in 

ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGNS     ::     CURTAINS  AND   UPHOLSTERY     ::  DECORATIVE 
WROUGHT    IRON     ::     PERIOD    FIREPLACES     ::     LAMPSHADES     ::  PANELLED 
ROOMS    ::    GARDEN  LAYOUTS  AND  GARDEN  ORNAMENTS 
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A  FINE  EXAMPLE  OF  A  17th  CENTURY  SPANISH  CHALICE 
SILVER  GILT  (HEIGHT  g|  INCHES) 

ART  &  BOOK  SHOP 

28,     ASHLEY    PLAGE,     LONDON,  S.W.i 


By  Appointment,  Medallists  to  H.M.  The  King 

SPINK  *  SON/  LTD* 

Est.  1772 

Dealers  in 
Fine  Coins  and  Medals 

5,  6  &  7,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Tel.  :  Whitehall  S27S  (4  lines)  Cables  :  Spink,  London 


BOOKS  0\  THE  FINE  ARTS 

Books  in  all  languages  on 
OLD  MASTER  DRAWINGS,  PAINTINGS. 
PORCELAIN.  FURNITURE.  SCULPTURES. 
PRIMITIVE  AND  PRE-HISTORIC  ART. 
EGYPTIAN,  GREEK.  ROMAN.  MEDI.-EVAL. 
RENAISSANCE.  BAROQUE.  ISth  CENTURY 
ART.     FRENCH     IMPRESSIONISTS,  etc. 

C.   G.   ROSENBERG  &   CO..  LTD. 

Fine  Art  Booksellers 

92   GREAT   RUSSELL    ST..   LONDON.  W.C.I 


PRINCE  VLADIMIR  GALITZINE 

20a,  BERKELEY  STREET,  LONDON,  W.1 

Mayfair  5032 

Objets  d'Art 
Old  Masters 
China,  Silver 
Icons,  Prints 


A  Russian  Silver 
Beaker,  I76I 
10  in.  high 


MAPLE 


MAPLE  &  C°  LTD       TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD.      LONDON.  W.l 


E  '.  R  y. '.  X  G  H  A  M 


BOURNEMOUTH 
BUENOS 


•  NOTTINGHAM  •  BRIGHTON 
AIRES      •  PARIS 
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ON  SNUFF-BOXES 


NICHOLAS  BREXT  writes:  Of  all  the  smaller  objets  d'art  by  which 
the  zeal  of  the  collector  is  stirred  to  enthusiasm  few  possess  such  en- 
chantment as  snuff-boxes.  To  desire  to  possess  a  collection  of  these 
elegancies  of  a  long-dead  age  is  to  desire  to  capture  something  more  than 
a  beautiful  object;  the  intangible  aura  of  a  leisurely  graceful  epoch;  the 
reminder  of  stirring  deeds  which  the  gift  of  a  snuff-box  often  commemo- 
rated; these,  too,  have  their  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  would-be  collector, 
just  as  the  exquisite  workmanship  of  the  boxes  themselves  stirs  his 
aesthetic  sense.  They  recall  the  days  when  the  gift  of  a  snuff-box  was 
considered  the  greatest  honour  one  friend  could  bestow  upon  another; 
when  they  were  chosen  as  suitable  articles  for  public  presentations  and 
were  given  to  heroes  for  acts  of  gallantry,  and  to  those  a  grateful  country 
wished  to  honour. 

The  greatest  men  had  a  weakness  for  this  form  of  bijouterie.  Xapoleon, 
strong  as  a  lion  in  his  lust  for  power,  had  an  almost  feminine  weakness 
for  the  delicate  charm  of  snuff-boxes.  Talking  over  his  idiosyncrasy 
with  a  collector  friend,  I  recalled  to  his  mind  the  fabulous  snuff-box 
composed  of  a  single  baroque  pearl — probably  the  largest  in  the  world — 
which  was  Xapoleon's  favourite.  He  countered  this  with  a  description 
of  yet  another  snuff-box  much  prized  by  Xapoleon,  formed  in  the  shape 
of  a  frog,  diamond-clawed  and  diamond-headed,  crouched  on  the  lid, 
surveying  a  field  of  green  enamel  grass  starred  with  jewel  flowers,  now 
in  a  famous  private  collection.  The  Empress  Eugenie's  collection  in- 
cluded, he  told  me,  a  gold  snuff-box  adorned  with  a  picture  which  was 
reputed  to  represent  Louis  and  Madame  de  Montespan  as  the  lovers  in 
Tasso"s  epic  Rinaldo.    He  talked,  too,  of  the  snuff-box  still  extant,  which 


bore  miniatures  of  Louis  XIV  depicting  him  clad  in 
armour;  in  Court  dress;  and  again  arrayed  in  the 
Classical  characters  which  he  was  so  fond  of  im- 
personating in  the  amateur  theatricals  which  enlivened 
the  Court  at  Versailles. 

When  I  expressed  surprise  at  my  friend's  extensive 
knowledge  of  snuff-boxes — for  I  knew  he  was  a  tyro  as 
a  collector — he  admitted  it  was  second-hand  know- 
ledge. 'When  I  decided  to  form  a  collection  of  snuff- 
boxes I  was  armed,'  he  told  me,  'with  nothing  more 
than  a  keenness  to  collect  these  beautiful  objets  d'art. 
Fortunately,  I  had  heard  of  the  services  and  advice 
offered  so  freely  by  members  of  The  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association,  and  I  sought  their  aid  before  I 
began  my  collecting.  You  can  imagine  with  what 
zest  I  entered  into  the  search,  companioned  by  an  ex- 
pert who  was  endlessly  patient  with  my  enquiries  and 
untiringly  diligent  in  his  search  for  just  what  I  wanted.' 
He  confessed,  engagingly,  that  hiswasreallyaB.A.D.A. 
expert's  collection,  for,  as  he  put  it,  T  found  it  easier 
to  rely  on  the  judgment  of  my  guide,  philosopher 
and  dealer  friend  than  to  trust  my  own  judgment.' 
Surveying  his  fascinating  collection  I  reflected  that 
here  again  was  a  silent  tribute  to  the  knowledge,  care 
and  experience  offered  to  all  would-be  collectors  by 
the  services  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 


Issued  by  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  whose  members  are  available  to  assist  and  advise  the  public. 
A  list  of  members  and  other  useful  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  The  British  Antique  Dealers' 
Association,  Bank  Buildings,  16  St.  James's  Street,  London,  S.W.i.  {Price,  post  free,  2jg.    Abroad  3/-.) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION"  EXHIBIT  THIS  SIGX 

$     This  space  is  dtvottd  to  the  interests  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  for  which 
The  Connoisseur  has  been  the  official  publication  since  1918. — Editor. 


THE    GENERAL    TRADING   GO.    (MAYFAIR)  LTD. 

(Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 


A  section  of  one  of  our  recently  enlarged  showrooms  at  : 

1,  3  &  5,  GRANTHAM  PLACE,  PARK  LANE,  LONDON,  W.l 
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INDIAN    SCULPTURE  AND 

BRONZES-I 

By    V.    S.  SWAMINATHAN 


MALE  TORSO  :  LIMESTONE  :  FROM  HAR-  STATUETTE  OF  DANCER  :  LIME- 

APPA  :  CIRCA  2400  B.C.  :  HEIGHT  9  CM.  STONE,  HARAPPA  :  CA.  2400  B.C. 

BY  far  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  arts  of  India  and  Pakistan  that  had  ever 
been  seen  in  the  West  was  staged  at  Burlington  House 
last  winter.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  Indian  paintings  and 
sumptuary  arts  of  that  subcontinent  to  say  that  it  was  in  a 
special  sense  a  sculptor's  exhibition.  It  was  exceptionally 
rich  in  two  of  India's  characteristic  art  forms — sculpture 
in  stone  and  metal  casting.  Such  a  varied  and  abundant 
treasure  had  never  been  brought  together  under  a  single 
roof.  The  exhibits  ranged  in  age  from  the  Indus  Valley 
civilization  of  the  third  millennium  B.C.  down  to  the  sculp- 
tures and  bronzes  of  the  late  mediaeval  period,  say  the 
Sixteenth  Century.  Even  so,  no  exhibition  can  represent 
Indian  art  really  adequately.  One  cannot  impart  either 
the  Indian  sun  and  setting  or  the  torch-lit  interiors  of  the 
cave  temples.  Moreover,  the  Indian  genius  is  pre-eminently 
sculptural,  and  much  of  the  sculpture  is  irremovable  from 
architecture  of  which  it  frequently  forms — as  no  other 
sculpture  in  the  world  does — an  essential  element.  But  the 
Selection  Committee  had  been  fortunate  in  securing  a 
variety  of  pieces  typical  of  mediaeval  Indian  sculpture  from 
Orissa,  Central  India  and  Mysore.  Another  inevitable 
omission  is  objets  d'art  representing  the  Great  Stupa  at 
Sanchi.  Here,  too,  there  was  compensation  in  Amaravati 
reliefs  loaned  by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  The 
rather  overpowering  effect  of  some  of  the  purely  sculp- 
tural galleries  was  relieved  by  gorgeous  carpets  and  choice 
textiles  adorning  the  walls. 

Ten  years  ago  Sir  William  Rothenstein,  delivering  the 
Birdwood  Memorial  Lecture  before  the  Royal  Society  of 


Arts,  and  choosing  Indian  sculpture  as  his  theme,  stated 
that  'nowhere  have  the  plastic  qualities  of  the  human 
form,  male  and  female,  been  better  understood  and  ren- 
dered than  by  Indian  sculptors.'  However  transcendental 
or  cosmic  the  subject  or  theme,  its  formal  expression  is 
striking.  Apart  from  its  spiritual  and  symbolic  character 
there  are  certain  qualities  of  breadth,  volume  and  poise  in 
Indian  sculpture  which  are  indeed  unique.  This  quality  of 
poise  is  distinctive  to  Indian  art  for  the  reason  that  the 
attitudes  on  which  the  figures  themselves  are  based  are  the 
usual  ones  throughout  that  vast  subcontinent.  In  the  Far 
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mical  knowledge.  Indian  sculpture  shares  in  common  with 
early  Italian,  French  and  English  art  a  profound  spiritual 
character.  Like  the  Gothic,  it  represents  a  blend  of  schol- 
asticism and  mysticism.  Through  a  process-  of  severe  mental  discipline  the  Indian  artist 
is  taught  to  discover  the  essentials  in  forms  and  appearances  and  to  see  clearly  with  his 
mind's  eye  before  he  takes  up  brush  or  chisel.  As  a  consequence,  parts  of  the  body  are  sim- 
plified and  emphasized  with  the  clarity  of  a  poetic  metaphor.  The  contours  and  modelling 
of  main  forms  are  treated  with  the  greatest  boldness  and  breadth,  firmness  and  decision.  In 
contrast  to  these  broad  effects,  jewellery  and  other  accessories  are  employed  as  sparkling 
points  of  interest  which  are  elaborated  with  the  utmost  delicacy  of  touch  and  finish.  By 
such  contrasting  techniques  the  best  Indian  artists  achieved  a  perfectly  balanced  rhythm 
and  fullness  of  contour  without  overcrowding. 

Indian  art  has  chosen  the  most  simple  and  obvious  forms  of  symbolism,  such  as  a  third  eye 
to  denote  spiritual  vision,  a  multiplicity  of  heads  and  arms  to  signify  the  universal  attri- 
butes of  divinity  and  a  lion-like  body  to  express  physical  and  spiritual  prowess.  It  would 
be  rash  to  condemn  such  artistic  allegories  a  priori  because  they  do  not  conform  to  Classical 
European  art  traditions.  All  art  is  suggestion  and  convention,  and  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
affirmed  'that  figure  is  most  worthy  of  praise  which  by  its  action  best  expresses  the  passion 
that  animates  it.'  The  finest  Indian  images  are  designed  with  so  much  decorative  feeling, 
articulated  so  skilfully  with  the  normal  human  body  and  possess  to  a  marked  degree  both 
unity  and  vitality  that  they  appear  as  natural  as  the  body  of  a  Greek  centaur  or  faun.  The 
human  figure,  main  motive  of  Western  sculpture,  is  rarely  accorded  a  place  of  prominence 
in  Indian  art  in  which  anthropomorphic  forms  are  merely  vehicles  for  expressing  spiritual 
ideas  and  emotional  states. 

Few  people  have  been  so  profusely  inventive  as  the  Indians.  The  Greeks,  while  they 
displayed  a  rare  sense  of  beauty  in  their  single  figures,  were  less  actively  creative.  Their 
religious  images  were  restricted  to  the  heroic  human  figure.  Indians,  on  the  other  hand, 
peopled  their  vast  heavens  with  a  host  of  celestial  beings,  for  all  of  whom  they  invented 
forms,  attributes  and  attitudes  by  which  they  could  be  recognized.  Styles  of  art  in  India 
resulted  from  changes  in  racial  psychology  following  the  fusion  of  North  with  South,  Aryans 
with  Dravidians.  The  higher  or  developing  religion  absorbed,  embodied  and  in  many 


East  they  become  stiff 
and  hieratic  because 
they  do  not  come  natur- 
ally to  the  peoples  of 
that  area. 

Even  so,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Indian 
religious  art  is  some- 
what difficult  of  ap- 
proach by  Westerners, 
because  it  is  replete  with 
ideas,  legends,  symbols 
and  "  myths  unfamiliar 
to  them.  Also,  not  a  few 
of  the  Western  critics 
applying  the  academic 
prescriptions  of  Europe 
to  Indian  art  without 
recognizing  its  inten- 
tions or  ideals  have  at- 
tributed to  the  images 
of  the  divine  form  a  de- 
plorable lack  of  anato- 
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cases  preserved  the  types 
and  rituals  of  older  cults 
without  destroying 
them,  and  established 
its  temples  in  localities 
already  sacred.  Indige- 
nous popular  beliefs 
added  appreciably  to  the 
personalities  of  the  gods 
as  they  came  to  be  im- 
agined, and  pre-Aryan 
popular  religious  art,  of 
which  the  early  terra- 
cottas and  the  Mathura 
railing  pillars  with  Yak- 
shas,  Nagas,  Earth  and 
Mother  Goddesses,  fair- 
ies, goblins  and  human 
heroes  are  typical  ex- 
amples, greatly  enriched 
the  iconography  of  the 
ultimate  pantheon. 
Gradually  all  these  deit- 
ies found  their  place  in 
a  theistic  Hinduism  and 
Buddhism  which  were 
not  purely  Aryan  but 
Indian. 

For  each  icon,  canons 
came  to  be  prescribed 
giving  appropriate  measurements, 
stances,  poses  and  attitudes  of  limbs. 
For  different  images  suitable  sways, 
indicated  by  deviations  from  the  cen- 
tral plumb  line,  were  laid  down  to 
correspond  to  the  spiritual  sentiment 
(rasa).  Thus  the  Abhanga  (slightly  bent) 
pose,  found  in  figures  standing  with 
the  weight  placed  on  one  leg,  is  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  interpret  meditative  figures  or  those  in  repose.  The  Sama- 
bhanga  (in  equilibrium)  stance  is  found  in  sattvic  images  standing,  or  sitting 
graciously  ready  to  listen  to  the  prayer  of  devotees.  The  Atibhanga  (greatly 
bent)  sway  characterizes  figures  in  dramatic  action  like  Nataraja,  Krishna- 
tandava  or  Siva  as  Kalasamhara.  Likewise  poses  of  arms  and  gestures  of 
fingers  were  employed  to  convey  ecstatic  raptures  and  exalted  spiritual 
moods.  In  fine,  Indian  religious  art  is  extremely  susceptible  to  Western 
sensibility  if  it  is  approached  in  the  same  passive,  reverent  spirit  one  cul- 
tivates before  a  Romanesque  or  Gothic  piece  of  sculpture  or  an  Italian 
masterpiece  of  the  Renaissance. 

It  is  an  historical  fact  that  from  Asoka's  time  the  art  of  sculpture  grad- 
ually took  the  foremost  place  in  all  religious  work.  The  great  bull  capital 
displays,  it  is  true,  Achaemenid  feeling  and  technique.  But  there  are  typical 
indigenous  elements — the  bull  represents  an  Indian  species  and  the  lotus 
relief  pattern  is  not  less  so.  Builders  employed  by  the  great  religious  foun- 
dations generally  combined  sculpture  with  painting,  as  painted  reliefs 
gradually  superseded  fresco  and  tempera  paintings  decorating  the  pro- 
cession paths  and  assembly  halls  of  temples,  relic  shrines  and  monas- 
teries. India  knows,  as  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  West  did,  that  an  inspired 
work  is  greater  than  the  man  who  created  it.  As  in  the  Byzantine  and 
early  Russian  worlds,  as  well  as  in  the  Gothic  West,  Indian  artists  had 
almost  always  remained  anonymous;  they  worked  to  the  greater  glory  of 
God,  and  were  themselves  just  as  willing  to  pass  unrewarded  as  their 
patrons  were  content  to  dispense  their  wealth  unrequited  in  support  of 
Church  and  State.  Again,  like  the  Gothic  art  in  England  towards  the  cl<  iorso  of  bodhisattva  from  sanchi  ■.  a  d.  400-500 
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of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  mediaeval  Indian  art  is  almost 
always  fresh  and  seldom  wears  that  faded  look  which 
comes  w  hen  periods  of  experiment  are  over  and  stereo- 
typed copying  takes  their  place.  So  much  for  the  ideals  in- 
spiring  Indian  sculpture,  and  its  idiom  of  expression.  Now 
we  turn  our  attention  to  certain  outstanding  epochs  in 
this  extremely  important  field  of  Indian  art. 

The  tw  o  statuettes  found  at  Harappa  in  the  Punjab  (circa 
3300-2000  B.C.)  are  completely  Indian,  being  distinguished 
by  the  very  quality  of  'flesh  in  stone,'  thus  anticipating 
the  expression  and  technique  typical  of  the  great  periods 
of  art  of  that  subcontinent.  Thev  demonstrate  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  w  ork  in  the  round  and  relief,  and  ex- 
hibit a  spontaneity  and  truthfulness  to  nature  worthy  of 
the  best  Hellenistic  art.  In  this  respect  thepre-Aryan  Indus 
Valley  culture  looms  large  over  the  entire  artistic  legacy 
of  India.  Buddhist  art  is  merely  a  special  adaptation  of  the 
Hindu  mythological  material  to  the  requirements  of  a  new- 
sect.  And  so  it  happens  that  the  Buddhist  foundations  of 
Asoka  are  the  earliest  Hindu  works  that  survive;  never- 
theless the  tradition  w  as  far  older  and  indeed  represents  a 
resurgence  of  old  Indian  forms  after  the  Aryan  invasion. 

This  feature  of  miraculous  realism  is  apparent  in  the 
early  heavy  Mauryan  figures,  and,  again,  in  the  marvel- 
lous reliefs  at  Bharhut  and  Sanchi.  In  the  grand  Mathura 
figures  one  gets  the  sense  of  volume  wedded  to  grace.  The 
Yakshis  here  suggest  that  the  profoundest  beauty  of  woman 
is  more  in  motherhood  than  in  youth,  more  in  Demeter 


than  in  Aphrodite.  Never  has  the  poetry  of  the  female  form 
been  rendered  with  a  more  sensuous  power  than  in  the 
statues  of  female  genii  carved  in  the  round,  forming  a  link 
betw  een  The  jambs  and  the  ends  of  the  low  er  lintels  of  the 
eastern  and  northern  gates  of  Sanchi.  While  corresponding 
somewhat  to  Greek  caryatids  they  swing  freely  outwards 
like  some  living  liana  from  the  structure  as  a  whole.  The 
type  of  female  beauty  most  common  in  Indian  art  is  a 
young  matron  with  breasts  like  a  pair  of  golden  gourds  and 
hips  like  the  swell  of  a  river  bank.  Not  that  Indian  artists 
were  indifferent  to  the  charms  of  less  mature  w  omanhood, 
but  social  custom  imposed  a  stigma  upon  unmarried  state, 
and,  besides,  physical  beauty  by  itself  is  not  the  ideal  of 
Indian  art. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Bronze  Age  of  Europe  to  the 
Sunga  period  in  Bhopal,  Central  India;  and  Stonehenge 
on  Salisbury  Plain  in  England  and  the  Great  Stupa  at 
Sanchi  might  seem  remote  enough  from  each  other,  yet 
these  links  are  by  no  means  far-fetched.  All  stupas  in  India 
and  the  East  preserve  the  primary  idea  of  a  shrine  around 
which  processional  and  other  forms  of  ceremonies  of  wor- 
ship and  prayer  took  place.  Such  a  translation  of  a  sacred 
wooden  structure  into  stone  is  strangely  enough  closely 
paralleled  at  Stonehenge,  where  the  outer  circle  of  up- 
rights and  lintels,  of  very  similar  proportions  to  the 
balustrade  of  the  Great  Stupa  at  Sanchi,  has  also  such 
carpentry  features  as  mortises  and  tenons. 

What  a  superb  architectural  frame  the  great  stupa  rails 
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and  gateways  of  Bharhut 
and  Sanchi  provide  for  the 
carvings  of  the  Jataka  stories 
— surely  among  the  most 
impressive  and  original  con- 
ceptions of  mankind !  We 
are  here  treated  to  the  teem- 
ing and  varied  life  of  ancient 
India.  Flower,  fruit  and 
foliage,  as  well  as  men  and 
animals,  arc  represented 
with  an  intimation  of  the 
deep  kinship  uniting  all  liv- 
ing things.  The  anecdotal 
sculptures  of  Amaravati  are 
among  the  most  spontan- 
eous and  charming  in  India. 
As  compositions  they  show 
an  intensity  and  passion 
more  usual  in  painting  than 
in  sculpture,  while  the  forms 
and  poses  of  individual  fig- 
ures which  one  normally 
associates  with  the  modern 
outlook  might  have  inspired 
Blake,  Degas  or  Rodin. 
Starting  with  Sanchi,  the 
Indian  artist  unconsciously 
uses  chiaroscuro  effects,  de- 
rived from  the  twist  and  dis- 
position of  bodies  to  obtain 
harmony,  which  are  partic- 
ularly noticeable  in  Amar- 
avati and  Nagarjunikonda 
reliefs.  Neither  the  cata- 
combs nor  the  early  Byzan- 
tine mosaics  afford  anything 
like  so  graphic  and  complete  a  picture  of  the  early  form  of 
Christian  religion.  The  svelte  and  languorous  beauty  of  the 
Amaravati  figures  are  at  once  a  continuation  of  the  canons 
of  the  Kushan  school  and  a  portent  of  the  culmination  of 
Indian  aesthetic  ideal  in  the  work  of  the  Gupta  period. 

To  the  easternmost  Greco-Roman,  or  Gandhara,  school  of 
North-West  India  and  modern  Afghanistan  we  owe  the  inno- 
vation of  representing  in  sculpture  figures  of  Buddha  and 
various  Buddhist  saints  which  Bharhut  and  Sanchi  indicated 
only  by  symbols.  At  Hadda  in  Afghanistan  (a.d.  300-500) 
are  found  plaster  figures  foreshadowing  the  entire  Christian 
sculpture  of  France,  including  the  fourteenth-century  French 
Gothic. 

Buddha  images  of  Mathura,  Sarnath  and  Sanchi  of  the 
Gupta  period  are,  in  the  classic  simplification  and  perfec- 
■  tion  of  modelling  and  in  their  serene  spirituality  and  dignity, 
I  among  the  world's  supreme  religious  figures.  These  master- 
pieces of  art,  'with  the  workings  of  the  mind  and  senses  held 
in  check,  with  body,  head  and  neck  maintained  in  perfect 
poise,'  have  had  an  abiding  influence  on  the  Buddhist  art  of 
Farther  India,  Indonesia,  Central  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  'The 
Madonnas  of  Raphael  and  Titian  are  not  a  mere  flourish  to 
please  the  eye.  They  are  made  to  be  worshipped.'  This  saying 
of  Emerson  applies  equally  to  carvings  of  Buddha. 

The  spirituality  of  Sarnath  and  Sanchi  now  give  place  to 
a  new  and  dynamic  conception  of  the  universe  following  the 
revival  of  Brahmanism.  The  range  and  audacity  of  this  move- 
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ordinary  rhythmic  beauty,  and  occupy  a  middle  position  be- 
tween the  Yakshis  of  Bharhut  and  Sanchi,  with  their  intoxi- 
cating sensuality,  and  the  eighteenth-century  statues  of 
Lakshmi  rigidly  confined  within  the  rules  of  an  artistic  canon 
which  had  degenerated  into  the  commonplace.  Turning 
south,  the  Mahabalipuram  monuments  of  monolithic  pago- 
das, caves  and  bas-reliefs  contain  some  of  the  finest  examples 
of  Indian  sculpture  executed  during  the  reign  of  the  Pallava 
king  Mahendravarman  (a.d.  600-625).  The  principal  relief 
depicting  the  Descent  of  the  Ganges  is  a  masterpiece  of  Classic 
art  in  the  breadth  of  composition,  the  sincerity  of  the  impulse 
which  draws  all  creatures  together  round  the  life-giving 
waters,  and  its  deep  and  fresh  love  of  nature.  It  is  a  superb 
fresco  in  stone,  measuring  90  ft.  in  length  and  23  ft.  high, 
and  completely  covering  one  face  of  the  cliff.  It  brings  to- 
gether a  whole  world  of  animals,  ascetics,  genii  and  gods 
round  the  cascade,  in  which  sport  a  band  of  male  and  female 
deities  (Nagas  and  Naginis)  symbolic  of  sacred  waters. 

The  art  of  Bengal  and  Bihar  during  the  Pala  and  Sena 
periods  also  shows  high  technical  accomplishment.  Even  the 
stone  sculpture  approximates  to  metalwork;  everything  is 
conceived  in  clear-cut  outlines.  Most  of  the  metal  images 
are  of  Bodhisattva  Avalokiteswara  and  his  consort  Tara. 
They  are  cast  in  copper,  gilt  and  jewelled.  The  Gupta  canon 
was  altered  by  imperceptible  degrees  to  a  more  elongated 
elegance  and  poses  of  a  greater  preciosity  forming  a  transi- 
tion between  the  Classic  Gupta  art  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
statues  of  Nepal  and  Tibet  on  the  other. 

Earlier  work  of  the  Buddhist  school  of  South  India  and 
Ceylon  was  more  nearly  related  to  the  Gupta  and  Pala  sculp- 
tures and  bronzes  of  the  North-East.  Indeed,  casting  by  the 
cire  perdue  process  in  metal  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  Indian 
arts;  the  earliest  example  is  the  famous  'dancing  girl'  from 
Mohenjo-daro  {circa  2000  B.C.).  An  outstanding  specimen  of 


ment  in  sculpture  are  astonishing.  If  ever 
there  was  meaning  in  the  legend  that  images 
lie  in  masses  of  stone  awaiting  only  the  blows 
of  the  sculptor's  mallet  to  be  set  free,  then 
the  cave  carvings  of  Elephanta  and  Ellora 
exemplify  the  truest  form  of  sculpture.  In 
both  cases  the  entire  fabric,  with  its  halls  and 
courts,  roofs  and  supporting  shafts,  its  sculp- 
tured figures  and  enrichment,  was  conceived 
and  born  from  the  womb  of  the  earth  itself. 
The  triune  head  of  Mahesa  at  Elephanta 
with  its  shoulders  rises  to  a  height  of  nearly 
17  ft.  10  in.  above  the  moulded  base  itself 
3  ft.  high.  In  its  Olympic  majesty  this  colossal 
triple-headed  Siva  is  worthy  of  comparison 
with  Zeus  of  Mylasa  or  Asklepios  of  Melos. 

The  ideal  of  feminine  beauty  at  Bharhut 
and  Sanchi — the  full  bust  contrasting  with 
the  slender  waist,  and  the  sideward  thrust 
of  the  hip — was  gradually  elevated  into  an 
aesthetic  canon.  While  losing  none  of  its 
charm  this  voluptuous  style  of  Indian  beauty 
gained  in  refinement  during  the  Gupta 
period.  Its  proportions  became  more  har- 
monious and  seductive  and  the  poses  more 
sophisticated.  Thus  the  demi-relief  figures 
of  Yamuna  and  Saraswati  at  the  Kailasa 
temple  in  Ellora  are  notable  for  their  extra- 
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craftsmanship  is  the  stand- 
ing Buddha  of  Sultanganj, 
7  ft.  high,  loaned  to  the 
Exhibition  by  the  Birming- 
ham Art  Museum.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Ninth 
( lentury  the  spread  of  Sai- 
vaism  gave  a  new  orienta- 
tion to  the  old  art  of  bronze 
founding  and  brought  into 
being  a  great  sc  hool  of  sing- 
ular distinction  and  quality. 
While  the  Pallava  period 
was  noted  for  its  Saivaite 
sculpture,  the  succeeding 
Chola  epoch  inspired  and 
fostered  a  grand  school  of 
bronze  founding  in  addi- 
tion to  contemporary  stone 
sculpture.  The  spread  of 
Saivaism  in  the  south  was 
due  to  a  band  of  saints — 
their  deeds  of  piety,  miracles 
and  hymns.  They  went 
about  the  country  singing 
hymns  composed  with  refer- 
ence to  each  shrine  and 
temple  they  visited.  Shortly 
after  their  earthly  existence 
they  were  canonized  and 


THE  BHUVANESHWARA  TEMPLE  ATORISSA  :  11TH  CENTURY  A.D.  :  NOTE  BULBOUS  SIKHARA,  PYRAMIDAL  PORCH  ROOF 


AMACHANDRA  :  COPPER  CASTING  :  RAMNAD  ZAM- 
'fDARI,  MADRAS  :  CHOLA  PERIOD  :  12TH  CENT. 


their  images  set  up  in 
many  shrines. 

These  South  Indian 
images  of  divinities 
and  saints  were 
wrought  by  organ- 
ized guilds  of  skilled 
sculptors  and  bronze 
founders  known  as 
sthapathis.  Unlike  the 
copper-gilt  figures  of 
Tibet  and  Nepal, 
these  sculptures  are 
all  cast  in  solid  metal. 
There  is  nothing  in 
Indian  sculpture,  ex- 
cept some  solitary  ex- 
amples of  Nepalese 
Buddhist  images,  ap- 
proaching South 
Indian  bronzes  in  the 
easy  and  elegant  grace 
of  their  gestures. 
Choice  bronze  pieces 
of  the  Chola  period 
are  found  in  Ceylon, 
many  in  the  Colombo 
Museum,  some  repre- 
senting Indian  im- 
ports, though  the  great 
majority  were  wrought 
by  local  sthapathis. 
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CARVINGS  ON  THE  BHUVANESH VARA  TEMPLE,  ORISSA  :  I1TH  CENTURY 
MULTIPLE  PROFILES  WITH  PROFUSION  OF  FIGURES  AND  ORNAMENTS 


{To  be  concluded') 


STEPHEN  SLAUGHTER 

A  MINOR  BRITISH  PAINTER  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY 

By  A.   C.  SEWTER 


AY/ f ////??//  / '  //  //  ///' 

No.  I.— NATHANIEL  KANE,  LORD  MAYOR  OF  DUBLIN,  1734  :  ENGR.  JOHN 
BROOKS  AFTER  STEPHEN  SLAUGHTER  :  PRINT  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


/«.(.  //,//*////) IC'I.A  V  (rEORG£ 


No.  II. — MA  JOR-GENERAL  RICHARD  ST.  GEORGE  :  ENGR.  BY  JOHN  BROOKS 
AFTER  STEPHEN  SLAUGHTER  :  FROM  A  PRINT  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


STEPHEN  SLAUGHTER  is  both  less  obscure  and 
more  worthy  of  study  than  many  of  the  minor  British 
painters  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  whose  work  awaits 
investigation.  He  was  an  artist  who,  although  he  did  not 
rise  to  the  top  of  his  profession,  received  some  patronage 
as  a  portrait-painter  from  the  nobility  and  royalty,  and 
became  Keeper  of  the  King's  Pictures.  He  has  received 
some  notice  in  the  literature  of  art-history,*  and  several 
of  his  works  are  exhibited  in  public  galleries.  No  one 
would  think  of  claiming  for  him  any  very  high  artistic 
importance — though  his  work  at  its  best  is  not  much  in- 
ferior, I  should  judge,  to  that  of  Hudson  or  even  Cotes 
— but  his  artistic  personality  is  a  fairly  clear  one,  and  his 
highly  prosaic  pictures  are  a  valuable  reflection  of  a  period 
which,  despite  the  fact  that  it  supported  one  artist  of 

*  A  brief  bibliography  is  given  in  Thieme-Becker,  Kiinstler-Lexikon,  Vol.  31, 
p.  129. 


really  first-rate  quality,  was  probably  for  the  most  part 
utterly  prosaic.  There  is  indeed  nothing  strikingly  poetic 
in  that  one  great  artist's  work,  and  one  has  only  to  look 
for  a  moment  at  certain  pictures  of  Slaughter's  to  realize 
that  he  felt  Hogarth's  influence  in  other  respects,  besides 
this.  But  originally  Slaughter  seems  to  have  come  from  a 
rival  school.  Of  the  two  academies,  or  drawing-schools, 
in  London  in  the  early  Eighteenth  Century,  Hogarth 
drew  at  Vanderbank's,  Slaughter — somewhat  before  him 
— at  Kneller's,  which  he  joined  at  the  same  time  as 
Marcellus  Laroon,  Bartholomew  Dandridge  and  others, 
in  the  autumn  of  1712.* 

We  may  guess,  then,  that  he  was  born  between  1690  and 
1695.  According  to  Thieme-Becker,  he  was  from  171 7  to 
1733  on  the  Continent,  in  Paris  and  Flanders;  from  1734 
in  Dublin;  and  from  1736  in  London,  though  I  do  not 

*  W.  T.  Whitley,  Artists  and  their  Friends  in  England,  iyoo-ijgg,  I,  1928,  p.  10. 
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No.  III.— SIR  HANS  SLOANE  :  BY  STEPHEN  SLAUGHTER  :  PAINTED  IN  1736 
THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY  :  BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 

know  on  what  authority  these  precise  dates  are  given. 
Vertue,  writing  in  1 735,  noted  that  'Mr.  Slaughter  painter, 
now  living  in  Bloomsbury  Square  formerly  of  the  Acad- 
emy.— Queen  Street,  livd  abroad,  at  Paris  &  Flanders 
near  1 7  years,  returnd  to  London  about  3  or  four  Years — '* 
Certainly  he  was  in  Paris  in  1 732,  as  he  himself  recorded 
on  his  portrait  of  P.  Ross,  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Lord  Beauchamp;  and  in  1733  he  etched  a  drawing  by 
Parmigiano  then  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Hickman,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  the  print.  In  1734  he  was  in  Ireland, 
as  evidenced  by  the  three-quarter-length  official  portrait 
of  'The  Rt.  Honble-  Nathaniel  Kane  Esqr/Lord  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Dublin  1734. /Step"-  Slaughter  pinxit.  Iohn  Brooks  Fecit,'' 
John  Brooks's  mezzotint  from  which  bears  that  inscrip- 
tion. This  is  a  competent  and,  in  its  way,  quite  accom- 
plished work,  in  which  due  importance  is  given  to  the 
robes,  chain  and  wand  of  office,  and  the  mace  and  sword 
of  the  city  in  the  background,  without  allowing  them 
altogether  to  oust  Mr.  Kane,  whose  features  are  well 
modelled  and  finely  drawn  in  a  way  that  conveys  some- 
thing of  his  character  (No.  i).  There  is  here  no  pretence 
of 'Grand  style'  or  elaboration  of  chiaroscuro,  such  as  one 
might  expect  from  an  artist  who  had  spent  several  years 
in  study  on  the  Continent;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  plain 
and  straightforward  approach,  and  even  lighting,  in  the 
true  Kneller  tradition.  The  portrait  of  'Richard  SL  George 
Esq'-  Major  General  in /his  Majesty  KING  GEORGE  the  I Ids- 
Forces.  jS.  Slaughter  Pinxit.  Jno.  Brooks  Fecit,"  also  engraved 
in  mezzotint  by  Brooks,  dates  probably  from  about  the 

*  Walpole  Society,  Vertue,  Vol.  Ill,  1934,  p.  77. 


No.  IV.— SIR  ALEXANDER  CUMING  :  BY  STEPHEN  SLAUGHTER  :  AN  UNDATED 
PORTRAIT  NOW  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  COLONEL  D.  A.  WHITEHOUSE 


same  time  (No.  ii).  This  plate,  of  which  a  copy  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  recorded 
hitherto,  though  what  is  probably  a  later  state,  with  the 
engraver's  name  altered  to  Mich:  Ford,  a  coat-of-arms  and 
motto  added  underneath,  and  the  inscription  re-engraved, 
the  rank  being  now  Lieut.  Gen1-,  is  listed  in  Chaloner  Smith* 
and  elsewhere.  This  also  is  a  meritorious  portrait,  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  Michael  Dahl.  The  originals  of 
both  of  these  engravings  seem  to  have  disappeared ;  at 
least  they  are  not  traceable  at  present. 

The  next  signed  and  dated  work  we  have  by  him  is  his 
portrait  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  as  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  which  with  Sloane's  collections  was  purchased  by 
the  nation  in  1 754  and  placed  in  Montagu  House,  after- 
wards the  British  Museum,  and  transferred  in  1879  to  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  (No.  iii).  The  full-face  view  in 
this  portrait,  and  the  fullness  with  which  the  features  of 
the  rather  fleshy  face  are  modelled,  are  very  typical  of 
Slaughter,  though  at  the  same  time  the  picture  has  little 
individuality  of  style,  and  departs  not  at  all,  in  its  manner 
of  presenting  the  sitter,  from  the  type  established  by  such 
pictures  as  Vanderbank's  Newton  or  Jervas's  Swift,  both  of 
which  are  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  formal 
classical  portrait  (in  which  the  sitter's  occupations  are 
shown  merely  by  the  introduction  of  symbolical  accessor- 
ies, such  as  a  book,  a  mace,  a  globe  of  the  world)  and  the 
more  intimate  type  of  picture  (showing  him  simply  as  he 
would  appear  to  a  friendly  caller)  which  was  shortly  to 

*  J.  Chaloner  Smith,  British  Mezzotinto  Portraits,  Pt.  II,  1879,  p.  513.  Michael 
Ford  was  a  pupil  and  business  successor  of  Brooks. 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


So.  V.— JAMES  THOMSON  :  STEPHEN'  SLAUGHTER  :  LEICESTER  MUSEUM 


develop,  in  the  'conversation'  manner.  Slaughter  follows 
the  trend  of  the  times,  but  slowly,  without  in  any  way 
moving  ahead  of  it. 

Another  portrait,  of  rather  inferior  quality,  but  typical 
of  another  aspect  of  Slaughter's  work,  is  the  Sir  Alexander 
Cuming,  which  appeared  at  Christie's  on  March  3rd,  191 6, 
and  again  on  February  25th,  1938,  and  now  belongs  to 
Colonel  D.  A.  Whitehouse.  It  is  not  signed  or  dated,  but  is 
remarkable  for  the  care  with  which  the  silver  braid  of  the 
coat  and  vest  has  been  painted.  The  rendering  of  the  face, 
however,  is  hard  and  without  much  character  ^No.  iv). 

In  1 736  also  he  painted  a  portrait  of  James  Thomson,  the 
poet,  which  was  celebrated  by  Gilbert  West  in  a  sly  and 
slightly  malicious  poem  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
December  1736. 

On  Mr.  Thomson's  Picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Slaughter,  with  the  Figure  of 
Liberty  in  his  Hand,  as  described  by  him  in  his  Poem  on  that  Subject. 

W  hat  paint  can  do,  I  own,  thy  skill  has  wrought, 
From  lines  struck  likeness,  and  from  colours  thought: 
Like  him  you  draw,  thy  figures  know  to  charm, 
Correct,  tho'  free,  and  regular  tho'  warm; 
Yes,  Slaughter,  in  these  lines  a  soul  I  trace 
That  scorns  a  falsehood  ev'n  to  gain  a  place; 
The  open  front  where  candour  sits  confest, 
The  social  smile  which  speaks  the  blameless  breast. 

But  would  your  art  bid  higher  passions  glow, 
And  stronger  spirit  thro'  the  features  flow, 
Bid  the  charm'd  eye  more  quick  sensation  share, 
And  breathe  o'er  all  more  animated  air; 
Wou'd  you  wake  all  that  lends  to  genius  grace, 
Full  in  his  view  th'inspiring  Goddess  place. 

\j.  Y\ . 

Unfortunately  this  does  not  convey  any  very  concrete 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  portrait;  but  a  vigorously 


sketched  head  of  Thomson  by  Slaughter,  which  is  possibly 
a  study  for  it,  was  in  the  Earl  of  Lincoln's  collection,  sold 
at  Christie's  on  June  4th,  1937,  when  it  was  purchased  for 
the  City  of  Leicester  Art  Gallery  (No.  v).  This  little  can- 
vas, of  17I  x  14  inches,  bears  on  the  back  an  interesting 
inscription  evidently  written  by  David  Steuart  Erskine, 
nth  Earl  of  Buchan  (1742- 1829),  founder  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  and  of  an  annual  festival  in 
commemoration  of  James  Thomson  in  1 79 1 .  The  inscrip- 
tion runs:  Portrait  of  Thomson,  the  Poet  by  Slaughter.  Pro- 
cured for  the  Earl  of  Buchan  by  his  friend  Richard  Cooper  Esqr. 
Engraver.  Thomson  and  his  friends  Dr.  Armstrong,  i Peter  Mur- 
dock  &c.  used  to  frequent  old  Slaughter's  Coffee  House  at  London 
and  this  portrait  teas  painted  at  that  house  by  Slaughter,  a  kins- 
man of  Slaughter  Buchan*  It  is  a  boldly  managed  and 
highly  plastic  conception,  which  does  its  author  consider- 
able credit,  and  reveals  him  as  capable  of  more  variation 
of  manner  than  the  finished  and  signed  works  might  have 
led  us  to  suppose.  We  learn  also  from  this  inscription  that 
Stephen  Slaughter  was  related  to  'Old  Slaughter,'  the 
proprietor  of  the  famous  coffee-house  in  St.  Martin's  Lane 
which  we  read  about  in  many  books  describing  the  liter- 
ary and  artistic  personalities  of  the  times,  particularly 
J.  T.  Smith's  yollekens  and  his  Times,  j" 

There  is  not  room  in  these  notes  for  a  reference  to  all 
the  recorded  works  of  Slaughter,;:  but,  continuing  the 
chronology,  we  may  mention  his  two  full-length  canvases 
of  The  Hon.  John  Spencer,  signed  and  dated  1737,  and  of 
Lady  Georgina  Spencer,  his  wife,  at  Blenheim  Palace,  de- 
scribed by  Sir  George  Scharf  on  page  79  of  his  Catalogue 
Raisonne  of  the  Pictures  in  Blenheim  Palace,  1862.  The  former 
is  a  very  undistinguished  performance,  but  Lady  Georgina 
shows  Slaughter  to  good  advantage.  At  a  casual  glance  one 
would  place  it  somewhere  between  Yanderbank  and 
Hudson,  though  it  lacks  the  vitality  of  handling  typical  of 
the  former  and  the  oily  sleekness  of  the  latter.  Its  worst 
fault,  since  the  unpleasant  yellowness  of  the  flesh  must  be 
blamed  on  to  discoloured  varnish,  and  not  to  the  painter,  is 
the  harsh  and  fiery  red  of  the  curtain  in  the  top  left  corner. 
The  face,  however,  seems  to  be  well  drawn  and  pleasing. 
But  even  beside  indifferent  Knellers,  these  portraits  look 
ill-composed. 

Portraits  by  Slaughter  signed  and  dated  from  the  1740's 
are  not  uncommon.  Several  are  recorded  by  Strickland 
and  by  Thieme-Becker,  and  they  occur  from  time  to  time 
in  the  auction  room.  The  last  picture  in  Strickland's  list, 
'Portrait  of  a  Lady  holding  her  young  daughter  in  her 
lap,  dated  1745,  Christie's,  20th  December,  1909,' is  pre- 
sumably the  picture  now  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Ire- 
land, to  which  it  was  presented  by  Sir  Hugh  Lane  (No. 
vi).  At  Sotheby's  on  July  25-26th,  1922,  a  half-length  por- 
trait of  Henry  Boyle,  first  Earl  of  Shannon,  was  sold,  which 
may  have  been  one  of  those  listed  by  Strickland.  At 
Christie's  again,  on  February  20th,  1925,  a  conversation 
piece  said  to  represent  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  his  Secre- 
tary, Craggs,  was  sold  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Mrs. 

*  The  individuals  mentioned  in  the  inscription  are:  Richard  Cooper  the 

younger,  painter  and  engraver,  drawing-master  at  Eton  (?  1740-?  1814); 

John  Armstrong  ( 1709-791,  poet,  physician  and  essayist,  best  known  for 

his  didactic  poem  on  'The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,'  1744;  'Peter  Murdock' 

is  probably  a  mistake  for  Patrick  Murdoch  [d.  17741,  geographer  and 

mathematician,  author  of  a  memoir  of  Thomson,  1762. 

I  Ed.  Whitten  (1920),  Vol.  II,  pp.  144  et  seq.,  particularly  152-3. 

%  For  others  not  referred  to  in  this  article,  see  Thieme-Becker,  op.  cit.; 

W.  G.  Strickland,  Dictionary  of  Irish  Artists,  Vol.  II,  191 3,  pp.  359-6 1 5 

A.  Graves,  Art  Sales,  Vol.  Ill,  1921,  p.  155;  A.  Graves,  A  Century  of  Loan 

Exhibitions,  Vol.  Ill,  1914,  p.  I22q,  etc. 
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1  le\  wood  Johnstone,  and  now  belongs  to  Sir  Alec  Martin. 
The  identifications,  however,  are  uncertain,  especially  of 
Craggs,  who  died  in  1 72 1 .  Sir  Alec  also  possesses  another 
conversation  piece  on  a  similarly  small  scale,  said  to  be  by 
Slaughter,  the  Two  Gentlemen  Tasting  Wine,  which  is  illus- 
trated in  Sacheverell  Sitwell's  Conversation  Pieces  (1936), 
pi.  84,  Other  portraits  by  Slaughter  also  appeared  at 
Christie's  on  November  29th,  1929,  November  21st,  1930, 
March  |(h,  [938,  and  July  31st,  1939,  and  in  the  Hart- 
well  House  sale  by  Sotheby's,  April  26th,  1938,  the  last  a 
portrait  of  Sir  George  Lee,  signed  and  dated  1753,  which 
now  belongs  to  Mrs.  Basil  Ionides.  These  pictures  vary 
considerably  in  merit:  the  worst  of  them  have  the  hard 
dryness  of  Colonel  Whitehouse's  Sir  Alexander  Cuming:  the 
best  of  them  do  not  rise  to  the  level  of  the  five  pictures 
which  I  have  still  to  mention. 

With  the  Lane  portrait  of  A  Lady  and  her  Daughter  in 
the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland  are  three  other  portraits 
by  Slaughter.  Bishop  Michael  Cox,  signed  and  dated  Stepn. 
Slaughter  Pinxt.  Dublin  1743-4,  is  the  earliest  of  them,  and 
though  the  draperies  are  well  designed  and  painted,  the 
head  remains  a  little  too  immobile  (No.  ix).  The  John 
Hoadly,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  signed  and 
dated  1 744,  greatly  exceeds  it  in  charac- 
ter (No.  viii).  The  sitter  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  Benjamin  Hoadly, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  or  John  Hoadly 
the  dramatist,  or  Benjamin  Hoadly  the 
physician,  brother  and  nephews  re- 
spectively of  the  Archbishop,  all  of 
whom  were  of  rather  similar  counten- 
ance and  all  painted  by  Hogarth.  Com- 
parison of  Hogarth's  Bishop  Hoadly  (in  the 
Tate  Gallery)  (No.  vii)  with  Slaughter's 
Archbishop  Hoadly  (N.G.I.)  is  instructive. 
It  not  only  reveals  the  comparatively 
baroque  character  of  line,  lighting  and 
gesture  used  for  official  portraits  by 
Hogarth,  but  also  gives  a  measure  of 
Slaughter's  accomplishment  at  the 
zenith  of  his  powers,  and  proves  him  to 
have  been  a  fine  artist  with  understand- 
ing of  character  and  great  skill,  for  his 
time,  in  the  designing  of  drapery.  The 
folds  of  the  lawn  sleeves  are  quite  beau- 
tifully drawn.  Bishop  Cox's  wife,  Anne 
O'Brien,  signed  and  dated  1746,  does 
not  quite  maintain  this  level  (No.  x). 
The  pose  is  not  without  a  certain 
sprightliness  and  vitality,  but  neverthe- 
less it  strikes  one  as  on  the  whole  too 
rigid,  and  the  draperies,  though  here 
and  there  well  done,  are  for  the  most 
part  unmeaning  and  fussy. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  two 
full-length  portraits  at  Blenheim  Palace, 
Slaughter's  most  ambitious  known  work 
is  his  group  of  The  Walpole  Children, 
which  was  acquired  by  the  Minneapolis 
Institute  of  Arts  in  1931  (No.  xi).  This 
charming  group,  eloquent  of  simple 
grace  and  affection,  must  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  conversation 
pieces  of  the  1740's,  and  it  is  to  be  pro- 


foundly regretted  that  it  went  to  America  rather  than  into 
our  own  National  Gallery.  The  canvas,  which  measures  44 
in.  square,  is  signed  and  dated  1 747,  and  represents  the  four 
children  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  all  of  whom  can  be  easily 
identified.  Laura,  the  eldest,  married  in  1758  the  Hon. 
F.  Keppel,  Bishop  of  Exeter.  Maria,  the  second,  married 
m  1 759  James,  second  Earl  Waldegrave,  and  in  1766  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  (1736- 1807).  Charlotte  married  in 
1760  Lionel,  fifth  Earl  of  Dysart  (1738-89).  The  boy, 
Edward,  who  became  Colonel  Walpole,  died  unmarried 
aged  thirty-one  in  1 77 1 .  Maria  is  certainly  the  most  fa- 
mous of  the  children,  because  of  her  marriages  and  her 
correspondence  with  Horace  Walpole,  her  cousin.  She 
was  twice  painted  by  Gainsborough.  One  of  these  por- 
traits was  in  the  Marquess  of  Bath's  sale  at  Sotheby's, 
December  18th,  1940,  and  is  illustrated  in  The  Connois- 
seur of  March  1941,  page  90.  The  other  is  in  the  Taft 
Museum,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.*  The  group  by  Slaughter  was 
purchased  by  the  donors  from  the  Howard  Young  Galler- 
ies, New  York,  who  obtained  it  from  Messrs.  Asscher  and 

*  '939  Catalogue,  No.  200.  For  many  of  these  details  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Richard  S.  Davis,  of  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts. 
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\\  elker  of  London,  who  acquired  it  from  a  member  of  the 
family  residing  near  Norwich.  Since  Colonel  Edward 
Walpole  died  unmarried,  however,  this  member  cannot 
have  been  a  direct  descendant  of  the  name.  The  picture  is 
displayed  in  the  Institute  mounted  in  the  panelling:  over 
the  mantelpiece  of  a  fully  reconstructed  Georgian  room. 
The  Pine  Room."  from  Stanwick  Park.  Yorkshire.  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  in  the  Strawberry  Hill  sale, 
which,  however,  did  contain  another  portrait  bv  Slaugh- 
ter, a  three-quarter-length  figure  of  'Sir  Edward  WalpoU, 
second  son  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Catherine  Shorter. 
Knight  of  the  Bath  and  Clerk  of  the  Pells,  in  the  robes  of 
the  Bath,  splendidly  painted*  that  is.  the  father  of  the 
children  in  the  Minneapolis  group  .  which  was  lot  33  on 
the  twenty-first  dav  of  the  sale. 

Another  work  of  the  1 740*5.  which  I  have  not  seen,  is 
the  portrait  of  Elizabeth,  Wife  of  the  first  Lord  Knapton. 
three-quarter  length,  dated  1 744.  which  hung  at  Abbey- 
leix,  residence  of  the  Viscount  de  Yesci  in  Ireland.  It  is 
just  discernible  over  the  door  in  plate  1  of  Georgian  Man- 
sions in  Ireland,  by  T.  Y.  Sadleir  and  P.  L.  Dickinson,  1915. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Slaughter  as  portrait-painter  I 
should  like  to  recall  to  mind  a  picture,  called  a  Portrait  of 
Miss  Anne  H'olstenholme,  when  a  Child,  which  was  sold  at 
Christie's  on  December  12th,  1930,  as  by  Hogarth,  when 
it  fetched  the  substantial  sum  of  2,150  guineas.  It  is 
illustrated  on  page  59  of  Christie's  Season,  1931.  A  com- 
parison with  The  Walpole  Children  and  with  the  Lane  pic- 
ture will,  I  think,  confirm  my  suggestion  that  this  is  a 
work  by  Slaughter  and  not  by  Hogarth.  It  must,  like  those 
two  works,  date  from  about  1 745  or  1 746.  So.  the  auction 


Xo.Vin.— A RCHBISHOP  BOADLY  :  STEPHEN"  SLAUGHTER  :  X.G.  OF  IRELAND 


room  has  also,  unwittingly,  given  its  judgment  as  to  the 
high  merit  of  Slaughter's  best  work. 

We  learn  of  another  picture  by  Slaughter  in  a  note  by 
Yertue  dated  1742,  which  is  worth  quoting  in  full:  "The 
week  following  Mr.  Yanloo  went  away,  came  out  an 
advertisement  or  pece.  printed  in  the  news  paper,  with  a 
sting  in  the  tail — we  hear  his  Majesty  has  conferr  d  the 
Honour  of  Knighthood  on  Mr.  Stephen  Slaughter  Painter 
in  Rathbone  Place — on  account  of  an  excellent  Perform- 
ance lately  began  for  his  Royal  Highnes  the  Prince  of  Wales 
which  by  all  Judges  is  allow  *d  to  be  an  extraordinary  and 
uncommon  immitation  of  Nature — and  may  justly  be  said 
to  excel  the  Famous  French  Painter  [Yanlo]  lately  gone 
abroad  for  the  Recovery  of  his  health  as  far  as  he  did  the 
English  Painters  in  general.  It  is  farther  to  be  observd 
that  Mr.  Slaughter  is  always  happy  in  his  Designs — and 
finished  the  whole  with  his  own  hands — not  common/* 
Of  this  portrait  of  Frederick.  Prince  of  Wales,  no  trace 
now  seems  to  survive,  and  the  rumour  of  Slaughter  s 
receiving  the  honour  of  knighthood  must  have  been  a 
false  one,  for  he  remained  plain  "Mr."  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  But  it  was  soon  afterwards  that  he  was  appointed 
Surveyor  and  Keeper  of  His  Majesty  's  pictures,  rice  Peter 
Walton,  Esq.,  deceased,  by  warrant  dated  June  24th, 
1745,"  at  a  salary  of  £300  per  annum.  This  appointment 
continued  until  his  death  on  May  15th,  1765,  being  con- 
firmed on  the  accession  of  George  II Li  and  his  successor 
was  appointed  on  the  day  after  his  death.  For  a  time, 
however,  he  appears  to  have  received  only  his  salary  as 

*  Walpole  Societv.  Verb*.  Yd.  III.  p.  in. 

*  Public  Record  Office.  L.C.  3.65   188  . 
I  P.R.O.,  L.C.  3.67  .27,. 
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No.  X.—ANNE  O'BRIEN,  WIFE  OF  BISHOP  COX  :  BY  STEPHEN  SLAUGHTER 
No.  IX. — BISHOP  MICHAEL  COX  :  BY  STEPHEN  SLAUGHTER  :  N.G.  OF  IRELAND  REPRODUCED  BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  IRELAND 

Surveyor,  namely  £200  per  annum.* 

One  other  brief  documentary  reference 
to  him  has  come  to  my  notice.  In  1754  he 
was  among  the  signatories  of  a  petition 
addressed  to  the  President,  Treasurer  and 
Governors  of  Christ's  Hospital,  supporting 
the  candidature  of  Jacob  Bonneau  for  the 
appointment  as  drawing-master,  vacated 
by  the  resignation  of  Alexander  Cozens.  He 
signed  himself  'Stephen  Slaughter,  Esq. 
Surveyor  of  H.M's  Pictures.' f 

Many  other  pictures  by  this  interesting 
artist,  who  enjoyed  a  working  life  of  over 
thirty  years,  must  still  remain  to  be  dis- 
covered. From  the  illustrations  accompany- 
ing this  article  some  idea  can  be  gathered 
as  to  what  they  will  be  like,  but  with  the 
exception  of  Mrs.  Ionides'  Sir  George  Lee, 
°f  1 753,  we  have  nothing,  so  far,  from  the 
last  eighteen  years  of  his  life,  which  may 
still  therefore  have  surprises  in  store  for  us. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  many  of  Slaugh- 
ter's unrecognized  works  pass  as  being  by 
Hogarth,  Highmore  and  others  among  his 
contemporaries.  If  this  article  helps  to  clear 
them  of  false  attributions,  its  publication 
will  have  been  justified. 


*  See  The  Court  and  City  Register  for  the  years  1 746-60 
inclusive.  For  these  references  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  Owen 
F.  Morshead,  C.V.O. 

t  W.  T.  Whitley,  Artists  and  their  Friends  in  England, 
i70o-iy9g,  Vol.  II,  p.  318. 
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WALL  SEATS   AND   SETTLES   OF  THE 

SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


By    MURRAY  ADAMS-ACTON 


somewhat  ignored  by  the 
collector  of  old  furniture; 
moreover,  the  extant 
specimens — with  inter- 
esting carving  or  other 
features — are  few.  and 
they  seldom  look  well 
when  removed  from  an 
old  building  and  erected 
elsewhere.  Abroad  they 
were  frequently  part  of 
the  ensemble  of  a  room, 
forming  distinct  features, 
either  fitted  with  a  flank 
of  panelling  or  placed 
across  the  angle  of  the 
apartment  and  carved 
ornamentally  to  harmon- 
ize with  cupboards,  doors 
or  the  oversailing  hood  of 
a  chimneypiece.  In  Ens- 
land  their  ideal  setting  is 
the  wayside  inn,  especial- 
ly when  the  seat  butts 
against  the  side  of  a  con- 
temporary stone  fireplace, 
and  conveys  the  impres- 
sion of  having  stood  in  the  same  place  for  centuries 

Although  a  slightly  elevated  plank  of  timber  is  not  an 
ideally  comfortable  seat,  it  is  nevertheless  the  article  of 
furniture  upon  which  the  average  individual  sat  for  cen- 


No.  L — CARVED  WOODWORK  FROM  THE  BACK  OF  A  FIXED  BENCH,  DATED  1544,  FORMERLY  IX  A  DEVONSHIRE  CHURCH 

THE  framed-up  bench  or  settle  of  timber  built  with 
its  back  to  a  wall  is  a  fitment  which  time  and  chang- 
ing domestic  conditions  have  rendered  somewhat 
obsolete,  though  in  its  way  it  is  as  interesting  as  other 
contemporary  furniture.  In  Eng- 
land it  was  a  characteristic  fea- 
ture both  in  the  yeoman's  abode 
and  in  his  local  tavern.  Settles 
were  also  usual  in  the  furniture 
of  the  average  living-room  in 
France  and  the  Low  Countries; 
and  throughout  the  Seventeenth 
Century  were  constructed  for  the 
halls  of  guilds  and  colleges.  But 
it  is  the  earlier  specimens  which 
are  the  most  interesting.  They 
date  from  a  period  when,  chairs 
bein  g  scarce,  benches  of  this  kind 
were  the  seats  commonly  em- 
ployed. The  settle  is  frequently 
useful  to  the  student  of  specifi- 
cally local  furniture,  for  while 
more  portable  articles  could 
easily  travel  far  from  their  centre 
of  origin,  these  fixed  seats  natur- 
ally remain  in  the  position  for 
which  they  were  constructed. 
Being  unwieldy,  they  have  been 


No.  II.— A  WALL  SEAT  FROM  A  FARMHOUSE  IX  SOMERSET  IX  ITS  ORIGIXAL  SETTIXG  :  XVTH  CEXTURV 
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turies  and  dates  from 
pre-Christian  times. 

Here  it  may  be  said 
that  (lie  character  of  the 
average  living-room  of 
the  early  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury was  not  very  vari- 
able. It  would  contain 
little  beyond  a  trestle 
table,  a  couple  of  chairs, 
a  dressing-board,  a  bran- 
dreth  or  hot  iron  tripod 
for  supporting  a  cooking 
cauldron  oxer  a  fire.  .1 
roasting  iron  or  spit, 
pestle  and  mortar,  plat- 
ters and  sundry  utensils, 
all  of  the  crudest  char- 
acter. Add  to  these  a 
settle  standing  on  a  stone 
floor  strewn  with  rushes. 
It  is  as  well  to  add,  also, 
that  although  some  as- 
pects of  life  were  primitive,  clothing,  linen  and,  in  certain 
places,  silver,  were  plentiful. 

Actually  there  is  little  practical  difference  between  a 
settle  and  a  church  pew.  Scores  of  churches  in  Europe 
were  without  wooden  seating  accommodation  as  late  as 
the  Fifteenth  Century,  the  congregation  having  to  stand 
or  be  satisfied  with  an  odd  projection  of  stone  either  at  the 
base  of  a  column  or  against  a  wall.  The  pew  with  slab- 
ends  dates  from  the  Thirteenth  Century,  the  majority 
from  the  Fifteenth. 

The  average  living-room  was  not  adapted  for  the  re- 
ception of  guests,  social  intercourse  being  usually  con- 
ducted in  the  taverns  or  in  the  streets,  though  the  church 
offered  certain  social  facilities,  es- 
pecially to  women  and  young  folk. 
It  may  be  added  that  women  some- 
times dined  with  their  menfolk  in 
the  Companies'  halls. 

As  to  the  derivation  of  the  settle, 
I  think  it  probable  that  it  evolved 
from  the  chest.  Chests  were  the 
habitual  receptacles  for  a  large  var- 
iety of  things  and  were  commonly- 
used  as  seats;  obviously  a  chest  pro- 
vides scant  comfort  for  a  sitter.There- 
fore  it  was  natural  to  heighten  the 
back  of  the  chest  if  only  to  provide 
a  shield  from  the  wall  for  the  sitter's 
back,  and  in  time  the  perfect  com- 
bination of  locker  and  seat  was 
achieved.  Some  of  these  old  settles 
have  slab-ends  in  the  form  of  a  but- 
tress which  are  occasionally  shaped 
to  accommodate  pegs  upon  which 
whips  and  coats  could  hang  and 
hawks  and  falcons  could  perch. 

The  framed-up  seat  produced  for 
sendee  in  the  banqueting-hall  for 
wealthy  people  is  quite  another  affair 
and  more  in  the  nature  of  a  ban- 
quette ;  it  was  upholstered  with  velvet 


No.  III.— A  FIXED  SEAT  COMPLETE  WITH  ORIGINAL  BACK  &  SUPPORTS  FROM  ORCHARD'S  FARM,  MONKLEIGH:  V.  &  A.  MUS. 


and  provided  with  cushions.  Such  seats  are  depicted  in 
illuminations,  but  no  specimen  of  them  is  extant.  There  still 
exist  innumerable  varieties  of  ecclesiastical  benches  and 
thrones  crowned  with  canopies,  which  were  constructed 
as  seats  backing  against  a  wall,  and  flanked  by  stalls. 

I  now  call  my  reader's  attention  to  a  specimen  of  wood- 
work which  was  originally  made  for  a  church  (No.  i). 
It  has  a  strongly  ecclesiastical  appearance,  but  it  is  also 
domestic  in  sentiment,  and  in  design  it  does  not  much 
differ  from  benches  which  were  definitely  constructed  for 
use  in  dwelling-houses. 

This  survival  offers  several  interesting  points  for  specu- 
lation. One  cannot  ignore  the  possibility  of  its  having 


No.  IV.— SETTLE,  FORMERLY  IN  THE  GREEN  DRAGON,  COMBE  ST.  NICHOLAS :  THE  CRESTING  NOW  MISSING 
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of  this  kind,  which 
was  such  a  charac- 
teristic feature  on 
chairs,  screens  and 
other  articles,  has  so 
often  suffered  dam- 
age,or  been  replaced. 
Here  it  is  in  an  un- 
usually complete 
state  and  free  from 
restoration. 

I  would  direct  the 
attention  of  the 
reader  to  one  of  the 
carved  panels  in  the 
frieze  of  this  speci- 
men, the  second  from 
the  right-hand  side, 
in  which  the  pierced 
letter  'A'  appears 
prominently. 

Much  ornament 
produced  in  England 
during  the  first  fusion 
of  the  Renaissance 
was  inferior  to  carv- 
ing of  this  quality, 
being  unrefined  and 
coarse.  For  instance, 
the  familiar  helmeted  head  of  a  warrior  encircled  with 
laurel  wreaths  first  appeared  in  Italy  to  commemorate 
some  important  individual.  Whether  this  motif  was  cut  in 
marble,  or  modelled  and  baked  as  terra-cotta,  these  profile 
heads  when  seen  abroad  always  suggest  the  work  of  a 
sensitive  artist.  In  England,  where  they  were  produced  by 
the  hundred,  they  became  stereotyped  and  ordinary. 
It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  observe  that  the  Renaissance 


No.  V.— A  WINDOW  SEAT  IN  THE  ABBOT'S  PARLOUR,  MUCHELNEY  :  THE  PANEL  MOULDINGS,  ETC.,  ARE  TYPICALLY  FRENCH 

been  the  upper  portion  of  a  screen  which  separated  the 
sanctuary  of  a  church  from  an  adjoining  chapel,  a  fitment, 
as  it  were,  which  incorporated  seats  at  a  lower  level.  But 
this  must  be  conjecture. 

I  feel  safe  in  suggesting,  though,  that  at  one  time  it  was 
longer.  It  may  have  had  five  lay-panels  in  the  frieze, 
which  would  bring  the  centre  where  I  have  placed  a  cross 
on  the  photograph.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  linenfold 
at  this  point  is  centred  accurately 
beneath  the  carved  panel  above 
it  as  well  as  being  between  the 
upright  finials. 

The  outside  post  on  the  right 
is,  I  think,  an  original  termina- 
tion, as  the  extremity  is  moulded 
and  the  moulding  passes  through 
the  lower  rail.  The  mortice- 
holes  on  this  post  must  be  later 
insertions.  Had  the  panelling  re- 
turned across  an  angle,  the  out- 
side of  the  post  would  not  have 
been  moulded. 

All  I  know  of  its  provenance 
is  that  it  came  from  a  church  in 
Devonshire.  Certainly  it  is  a  very 
rare  and  beautiful  specimen  of 
English  woodwork,  a  survival 
which  suggests,  at  first  glance, 
a  date  much  earlier  than  that 
which  is  cut  on  the  shield  in  the 
frieze,  1544.  Especially  notable 
is  the  cresting  (each  section,  it 
will  be  observed,  varies  in  de- 
sign), not  only  by  reason  of  its 
refinement,  but  because  cresting      no.  vl— bench-back  with  decorated  linenfold  panels  from  Kingston,  somerset  v.  &  a.  museum 
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in  England  produced  excellent  examples  of  woodwork 
which  constitute  a  very  definite  style.  Of  a  very  high  order 
arc  certain  specimens  of  early  sixteenth-century  carving 
which  are  unlike  anything  of  their  kind  of  Continental 
origin.  The  most  praiseworthy  of  these  carvings  suggest 
the  work  of  a  craftsman  formerly  accustomed  to,  yet 
comparatively  free  from,  Gothic  tradition.  The  carved 
panel  referred  to  above  excellently  illustrates  the  work  I 
have  in  mind. 

I  think  that  few  can  fail  to  admire  free  and  flowing 
design  of  this  nature  and  the  skill  with  which  the  inter- 
laced ribbons  have  been  cut.  It  is  vastly  superior  to  the 
panels  it  competes  with,  in  which,  be  it  noted,  the  motifs 
are  more  of  a  Renaissance  character  and  heavy  in  com- 
parison. Taking  the  Renaissance  in  England  generally, 
its  products  are  very  uneven  and  vary  greatly  in  different 
centres  of  production.  One  regrets,  for  instance,  our  con- 
tinuous use  of  the  ugly  bulbous  leg,  which  is  typically 
English,  of  course,  and  characteristic  of  our  robust  yeo- 
man farmers  in  all  their  sturdy  insularity.  But  our  coarse 
English  furniture  must  be  compared  with  the  refined  and 
delicate  achievements  of  the  contemporary  Lyonnais 
craftsmanship,  before  we  realize  how  backward  this  coun- 
try was  in  some  ways,  at  this  period.  I  refer  only  to 
domestic  art,  not  to  church  woodwork,  in  which  we  ex- 
celled. 

It  may  be  a  surprise  to  students  of  ornament  that  the 
specimen  of  carving  we  are  considering  bears,  as  I  said, 
a  date  not  earlier  than  1544.  At  first  glance  one  would 
place  its  date  circa  1525.  To  describe  this  as  'remembered 
Gothic' — a  term  which  is  often  used  to-day — is  inaccurate. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  'remembered  Gothic'  The  term 
suggests  the  fabrication  of  something  which  was  deliber- 
ately remembered  for  a  definite  purpose — i.e.  a  minor  re- 
vival. There  was  no  revival  of  Gothic  earlier  than  the 


No.  VIII.— WALL  SEAT  FROM  WEARE  GIFFORD  WITH  ELABORATE  RENAIS- 
SANCE FRIEZE  AND  CRESTING  ABOVE  AN  ARRAY  OF  REEDED  PANELS 
2ND  QUARTER  OF  THE  XVITH  CENTURY  :  THE  BACK  ONLY  IS  ORIGINAL 


Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury! The  carver 
who  produced  this 
woodwork  had  no- 
thing to  remember. 
He  was  a  man  who, 
in  youth,  had  been 
versed  in  flamboy- 
ant late  Gothic  or- 
namentation, and 
his  work  had  altered 
in  conformity  with 
changing  modes. 

Compare  with 
this  specimen  No.  ii, 
a  rough  and  vigor- 
ous affair,  which 
many  years  ago 
I  discovered  in  a 
lonely  farmhouse  of 
the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury some  miles  in- 
land from  South 
Moulton.  The  illus- 
tration is  from  a 
photograph  by  me, 
showing  it  in  the 

No.  VII.— A  COMPLETE  WALL  SEAT  WITH  FINE  CARVING  AND  DELICATE  CRESTING  ABOVE  LINENFOLD  PANELLING  i  L.  11  FT.         position   which  it 
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No.  IX. — LINENFOLD  PANELS  FROM  THE  BACK  OF  XVT-CENTURY  WALL  SEAT 

had  occupied  for  centuries  in  the  central  living-room. 
Notice  that  beneath  the  seat  can  be  seen  the  original  sur- 
face of  the  wall,  which  is  more  appropriate  as  a  background 
than  the  modern  wallpaper  above. 

This  crudely  framed-up  timber,  reminiscent  of  much 
finer  work  that  was  produced  elsewhere,  suggests  the 
effort  of  a  joiner  licensed  'to  roam'  from  a  guild  or  trade 
centre.  The  framing  around  the  linenfold  is  of  the  heavy 
and  early  type,  of  exceptional  width  and  of  riven  oak  cut 
on  the  quarter  and  dressed  up  with  a  plane.  Hardly  a 
line  of  the  linenfold  is  vertical,  the  cresting  is  curious  and 
clumsy,  and  yet  there  is  a  vigorous  character  in  its  crudity 
typical  of  this  early  country  craftsmanship  which  some 
collectors  prefer  to  more  academic  carving. 

As  a  rule  the  majority  of  these  seats  were  for  use  in  a 
room  or  tavern  without  panelling,  but  later  in  the  Six- 
teenth Century  they  were  included  in  specifications  for  a 
panelled  room  (not  unlike  those  in  our  colleges)  and  were 
incorporated  in  an  architectural  design  as  an  integral  part 
of  a  decorative  scheme.  Many  of  these  later  specimens  are 
still  in  use. 

Midway  in  character  between  these  two  specimens,  and 
not  far  removed  in  date,  is  the  seat  from  Orchards  Farm, 
Monkleigh,  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (No. 
iii).  Here  we  have  an  excellent  example  of  a  stationary 
bench  complete  with  the  original  supports  to  the  seat, 
missing  in  many  specimens.  These  supports  curve  inwards 
in  front  and  are  slightly  chamfered  at  the  angles.  In  design, 
the  fusion  of  two  styles  is  again  apparent;  the  pierced 
cresting  of  dolphins,  which  conforms  in  width  to  the 
linenfold  below,  are  in  the  Renaissance  manner,  while  the 
frieze  of  interlaced  leaf  ornament  is  much  earlier  in  char- 


acter. It  is  the  fine  quality  of  this  latter  feature  that  lifts 
a  seat  of  this  kind  to  museum  standard:  without  this 
feature  there  would  be  little  to  recommend  it. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  at  one  time  this  specimen  was 
united  at  the  ends  with  woodwork  partially  structural, 
such  as  the  fragment  attached  to  the  newel  from  The  Green 
Dragon  Inn,  Combe  St.  Nicholas  (No.  iv),  which  is  of 
similar  formation,  but  unfortunately  minus  its  cresting. 
I  surmise  that  this  missing  feature  would  have  been  geo- 
metrical in  design — not  unlike  the  type  seen  in  No.  i. 

The  majority  of  these  seats  as  here  illustrated  come 
from  Devon  and  the  West  of  England,  which  comprise  a 
region  as  rich  in  fine  woodwork  as  any  part  of  England, 
not  excepting  the  Eastern  counties,  where  the  centres  of 
production  were  fewer  in  number  and  more  scattered. 
Whether  in  the  shape  of  a  chancel  screen,  a  font  cover  or 
an  array  of  interesting  pew-ends,  there  is  hardly  a  church 
throughout  Devonshire  which  has  not  some  interesting 
specimen  of  Gothic  woodwork  and,  as  a  rule,  the  work 
there  is  more  refined  in  quality — even  when  flamboyant 
and  late — than  in  many  other  places — especially  farther 
north  on  the  Welsh  borders,  for  instance.  Totnes  has  one 
of  the  finest  fifteenth-century  screens  extant,  and  in  Devon 
the  church  woodwork  was  invariably  fine  in  detail  and 
smaller  in  scale  than  elsewhere.  I  refer  especially  to  the 
refinement  of  sections  of  mouldings,  the  importance  of 
which  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 

But  although  from  the  West  of  England,  the  fitted 
window-seat  in  the  Abbot's  Parlour  in  the  old  Abbey  of 
Muchelney  (No.  v),  is  not  typically  English;  in  fact,  it  has 
very  little  to  remind  one  of  English  craftsmanship  either  in 
design  or  in  its  method  of  construction.  It  suggests  the  work 
of  a  French  cabinet-maker,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  have  not  been  made  by  a  craftsman  from  the 
Continent.  The  pierced  frieze  of  interlacing  circles  is 
French  in  character,  similar  to  the  cresting  on  the  majority 
of  high-backed  chairs  in  the  Cluny  Museum  and  elsewhere. 
The  rounded  corners  at  the  tops  of  the  panels  are  un- 
English,  and  they  and  the  single-fold  linen  panel  under 
the  seat  all  conform  to  orthodox  French  methods.  The 
moulded  arm-rests  and  their  supports  are  likewise  foreign. 

This  room  at  Muchelney  is  of  interest  in  many  ways. 
Apart  from  the  indication  of  French  influence  one  would 
infer,  at  first  sight,  that  the  stone  chimneypiece  in  the 
Gothic  tradition  was  earlier  than  its  reputed  date — 1533, 
though  doubtless  this  is  but  another  instance  where 
Gothic  was  'remembered'' '! 

There  is  a  fine  bench-back  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  which,  although  somewhat  coarse  in  character, 
is  typical  of  the  period.  The  carved  cresting  of  sunk  tracery, 
forming  circles,  is  heavy  for  its  position,  especially  as  the 
finials  do  not  rise  above  it.  The  framework  is  decorated 
with  a  pattern  produced  by  means  of  a  'punch'  and  this 
enrichment  appears  again  as  ornamental  embroidery  on 
the  upper  folds  of  the  serviettes.  I  surmise  that  this  wood- 
work was  at  one  time  painted;  the  grain  is  open  and  it  has 
the  appearance  of  having  been  pickled  (No.  vi). 

The  long  seat  (No.  vii)  is  altogether  more  scholarly  and 
refined  though  somewhat  over-ornate.  It  may  have  been 
made  for  a  situation  more  pretentious  than  the  average 
dwelling,  certainly  than  a  farmhouse.  One  can  visualize 
it  in  the  solar  apartments  of  a  manor  house  or  perhaps 
placed  in  a  formal  position  in  some  civic  centre  or  guild. 
Greater  care  than  usual  has  been  spent  over  the  design 
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and  the  spacing  of 
the  panels.  Two  of 
these  panels,  it  will 

he-  noticed,  are  dif- 
ferent \\  here  the)  fall 
under  the  linials  i >i 
four  folds  againsl  six 
elsewhere. 

One  is  frequently 
surprised  .it  the  in- 
troduction of  this 
guilloche  carving  of 
interlacing  circles 

seen  here  on  the 

framework  at  this 
early  period.  It  is 
ornament  essentially 
Classic.  But  it  has 
been  used  through 
the  ages;  more  fre- 
quently in  France  in 
the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury  than  at  any 
other  time.  It  looks 
odd  when  seen  in 

association  with  Gothic  cresting.  Yet  I  know  of  one  com- 
plete room  of  linenfold,  incorporating  vigorously  carved 
roundels,  in  which  all  the  stiles  and  rails  are  carved  in 
identically  the  same  way  as  this. 

I  must  confess  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  personally 
examining  my  next  example  (No.  viii),fromWeareGifford, 
which  appears  to  be  elaborate  and  finely  carved  with 
Renaissance  ornament  embracing  heraldic  shields.  The 
seat  is  not  original,  and  it  seems  that  the  legs  have 
been  altered  and  reduced  in  height. 

The  panels  depicted  in  No.  ix  are  not  included  for  their 
excellence,  but  because  of  the  conventionalized  character 
of  the  linenfold.  The  lower  extremity,  although  uncarved, 
does  not  butt  against  the  framework,  as  one  would  expect; 
while  at  the  top  it  incorporates  curious  cyphers  and  ani- 
mals which  vary  in  theme  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
seat.  The  mitred  angles  of  this  panelling  suggest  a  latish 
date,  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

Late,  also,  is  the  Tudor  woodwork  in  No.  x,  where  the 
mason's  joint  has  also  been  abandoned  and  the  plain 
panels  of  the  back  are  longer  than  those  previously  used 
when  devoid  of  decoration.  Yet  the  vertical  muntings  run 
through  in  the  solid  to  the  ends  as  formerly,  to  terminate 
in  finials  of  a  design  reminiscent  of,  if  not  identical  with, 
those  on  the  earlier  seats,  and  are  lifted  in  the  same  man- 
ner clear  of  the  cresting.  This  cresting  is  slotted — as  pre- 
viously— into  channels  at  the  top  of  the  muntings :  a  stable 
and  very  logical  method  of  construction,  and  is  composed 
of  foliage  and  Renaissance  scrolls  incorporating  circular 
medallions  in  a  circumspect  and  orderly  manner,  recalling 
the  work  of  a  cabinet-maker,  as  opposed  to  the  somewhat 
rough-and-ready  fabrication  of  a  country  joiner.  The 
cresting  is  very  fine  indeed:  essentially  Tudor  in  aspect 
and  characteristic  of  its  period.  The  room  containing  this 
seat  is  not  more  than  six  feet  six  in  height,  and  reminiscent 
of  the  character  of  the  early  rooms  in  taverns  or  farms 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

In  church  or  dwelling-house  alike  the  destruction  of 
woodwork  of  all  kinds  has  been  grievous  and  extensive, 


No.  X. — A  TUDOR  WALL  SEAT  WITH  VERTICAL  PANELS  AND  RETURN  ENDS  UPON  WHICH  WHIPS  AND  GARMENTS  WERE  HUNG 

and  while  old  settles  which  date  from  the  Seventeenth 
Century  have  frequently  survived,  important  specimens 
of  the  kind  illustrated  are  exceedingly  rare,  especially 
when  carved  or  embellished  with  linenfold.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  not  often  one  comes  across  an  example  of  any  period 
which  has  not  been  tampered  with  in  some  way — even 
if  it  be  of  the  simplest  formation  with  solid  ends. 

As  to  the  advisability  or  otherwise  of  incorporating  a 
wall  seat,  that  may  have  been  constructed  for  an  old 
house  now  demolished,  for  use  into  the  living-room  of 
to-day,  several  factors  have  to  be  considered,  the  foremost 
being,  of  course,  whether  it  is  suitable  for  the  character 
of  the  house  in  which  its  use  is  contemplated.  Scale,  also, 
has  to  be  considered.  The  settle  is  essentially  an  article 
for  a  low-ceiled  room,  and  would  look  incongruous  in  a 
lofty  hall.  The  ideal  place  is  a  parlour  or  dining-room 
which  comes  in  for  frequent  use,  or  any  small  abode, 
domestic  in  character,  of  timber  construction.  There  is  a 
further  consideration  of  a  practical  kind:  it  is  a  most 
useful  piece  of  furniture  in  a  room  where  economy  of 
space  is  essential ;  and  to-day,  when  so  many  small  houses 
are  being  converted  and  modernized  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  for  week-end  occupation,  in  which  rooms  are 
invariably  small,  a  seat  of  this  nature  around  two  sides 
of  a  dining-table  eliminates  the  purchase  of  an  entire  set 
of  chairs;  and  provided  that  the  cushions  on  the  seat  link 
up  in  colour  with  those  on  the  chairs  or  curtains  the  effect 
is  not  devoid  of  decorative  interest.  Furthermore,  the  space 
beneath  the  seat  of  a  settle  can  function  in  a  useful 
manner  if  adapted  for  storage.  Such  a  fitment  can  be 
constructed  around  a  set  of  old  linenfold  panels,  or  a 
more  archaic  method  is  to  use  plain  riven  timber,  planked 
vertically,  for  the  back,  though  the  use  of  old  wood  which 
will  not  twist  or  shrink  is  essential.  For  instance,  ancient 
floor  boards,  which  are  wide,  might  provide  good  figure 
and  patination  for  a  seat  as  a  companion  to  an  old  table 
— though  modern  carving  should  be  studiously  avoided. 

Illustrations  Nos.  v  and  viii  arc  the  copyrights  of 
Country  Life. 
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DUKE  WILLIAM'S   CHINESE  YACHT 


By    DR.     BELLAMY  GARDNER 


'Let  others  sing  great  William's  martial  powers, 
To-day  his  taste  in  art  our  interest  ensures.' 

Prologue  to  The  Research. 

Editorial  Note. —  The  following  short  article  by  the  late  Dr.  Bellamy 
Gardner  was  the  last  contribution  he  ever  made  to  The  Connoisseur.  For 
certain  reasons  it  was  not  found  convenient  to  publish  it  before  his  regretted 
death  in  1943,  but  it  was  retained  in  our  editorial  files  until  an  opportunity 
to  do  so  should  arise.  The  recent  publication  by  the  Phaidon  Press  of  The 
Drawings  of  Paul  and  Thomas  Sandby  in  the  Collection  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  at  Windsor  Castle,  has  brought  to  light  several  drawings 
of 'Duke  William's  Yacht'  by  Paul  Sandby  {Text  by  A.  P.  Oppe)  which 
give  an  enhanced  interest  to  the  subject.  By  His  Majesty's  gracious  permis- 
sion, and  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Phaidon  Press,  we  are  privileged  to  reproduce 
two  of  them.  The  Phaidon  Press  book  was  reviewed  in  our  December  issue. 
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UKE  William  Augustus  of  Cumberland 
was  the  second  son  of  George  the  Second. 
He  was  born  in  1  72 1 .  The  Order  of  the 
Bath  was  bestowed  upon  him  at  the  age  of  four 
years.  A  fine  white  bust  and  a  caricature  of  his 
little  figure  in  the  robes  of  that  Royal  Order,  as  a 
seal  for  a  watch-chain,  were  modelled  in  1 754  bv 
the  Chelsea  Factory.  Of  these  we  give  illustra- 
tions. The  best  account  of  his  early  years  is  given 
by  the  Honourable  Evan  Charteris,*  which  is 
almost  entirely  adulatory.  It  will  be  found  that 
Queen  Caroline,  in  making  him  her  favourite 
son,  was  followed  by  the  nation,  who  received 
him  as  a  popular  hero  throughout  his  career.  The  young  Duke 
was  scarcely  out  his  cradle  before  his  parents  were  designing  to 
divide  the  succession,  by  allotting  to  his  elder  brother  Frederick 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  to  the  Duke  the  Crown  of  Great 

Britain.  Duke  William 


WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS,  DUKE  OF  CUMBERLAND  :  B.  1721  :  AGED 
ABOUT    29    :    A    GOUACHE    PAINTING    ON    REVERSE    OF  GLASS 


alone  seems  to  have  kept 

on  good  terms  with  his  brother  while  managing  to  retain  the  affections  of  his 
parents  and  sisters.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  be  friendly  at  one  and  the  same  time 
with  King  George  II  and  his  heir-apparent  whom  he  detested;  but  Cumberland, 
with  a  keen  sense  of  duty,  surmounted  the  difficulty  with  supreme  tact.  There  is  a 
description  of  a  stag-hunt  in  Richmond  Park,  in  i  728,  when  he  was  seven  years 
old,  at  which  the  King  and  the  young  Duke  were  on  horseback,  while  the  Queen 
and  Princess  Amelia  in  a  four-wheeled  chaise,  the  Princess  Caroline  in  a  two- 
wheeled  chaise  and  two  more  small  Princesses  in  a  coach,  followed  the  hunt  as 
best  they  could.  These  vehicular  distinctions  no  doubt  denoted  gradations  of 
etiquette  and  security.  The  hunt  lasted  two  hours,  and  after  a  kill  in  the  great 
pond  the  Royal  Family  lunched  in  the  open,  and  returned  to  Hampton  Court 
at  three  o'clock. 

A  few  years  later,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  joined  the  hunting  party,  and  the  young 
Duke  must  thus  have  frequently  been  in  the  company  of  the  statesman  on  these 
occasions.  He  was,  and  continued  to  be,  a  favourite  of  Sir  Rober  t,  and  certainly  at 
this  time  he  must  have  been  a  lad  well  framed  to  charm  and  please.  Hogarth  has 
preserved  his  features  in  more  than  one  of  his  pictures,  the  best  known  being 
probably  the  famous  painting  of  173 1,  which  depicts  some  children  performing 
a  scene  from  Dryden's  Indian  Emperor.  The  performers  have  all  the  earnestness  of 
amateur  actors.  The  young  Duke  is  portrayed  standing  at  the  back  of  the  small 
audience,  dressed  in  grey  silk  and  wearing  the  Ribbon  of  the  Garter.  His  figure  is 

PROFILE  OF  A  CHELSEA  BUST  OF  THE  DUKE        *  William  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland:  His  Early  Life  and  Times,  Edward  Arnold,  London,  191 3. 
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REMOVING  THE  HULK  PROM  THE  THAMES  BEFORE  ITS  CONVERSION  INTO  A  CHINESE  JUNK  :  GOUACHE  PAINTING  :  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


tall  and  graceful  for  his  years.  His  eyes  are  pale  blue.  His 
features  refined  and  intelligent.  He  surveys  the  scene  with 
an  expression  in  which  courtesy  is  plainly  engaged  in  the 
struggle  with  ennui. 

Three  years  later,  when  the  Royal  Family  was  at 
Hampton  Court,  he  was  busy  with  his  hunting  and  his 
studies  under  the  direction  of  Stephen  Poyntz,  his  tutor. 


There  is  an  amusing  account  of  a  children's  dance  given 
by  Cumberland  to  celebrate  his  fourteenth  birthday. 
Lady  Stafford  thus  describes  it:  'They  had  a  supper  of 
cold  chicken,  tongue,  jelly,  and  sweetmeats.  But  these 
were  served  in  an  odd  manner,  for  they  had  neither  knives 
nor  plates,  so  that,  well  as  my  son  loves  eating,  he  says 
that  he  ate  but  the  leg  of  a  chicken,  for  he  did  not  think  it 


- 

DUKE  WILLIAM  SHOWING  HIS  CHINESE  YACHT  ON  VIRGINIA  WATER  TO  KING  GEORGE  III  Sc.  QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  :  THOMAS  &  PAUL  SANDBY 
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Am  exnft  View  of  b-t  Royal  Higl<n>h  the  Duke  of  Cumsehiand'i  C  H  [- 
N  E  S  F.  Y  A  rcH  T,  in  <u,bitb  bit  Highne/i  mtnmitfi  the  Rtyal  Fa- 
mily.  Tbit  Yattbl  it  in  Length  40  Felt,  and  tarries  ;o  Ton  Weighty  hns 
m  grand  Rom  in  /'/  20  Feet  long  by  14.  It  form  on  the  gre-'l  I'/nler  hit 
Royal  Higbneti  hat  made  nrar  hit  Lndoc  in  Windlor-Fcrtft,  tvhieb  :i  nh-ve 
tlxo  Miles  long,  and  at  utide  at  the  River  Thames,  it  <xuat  Jintly  llluai- 
xiini  b'uh  11,11b:  n  and  •without  on  the  Qccajiim. 


THE  'CHINESE  YACHT'  ACCORDING  TO  THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE,  1754 

looked  well  to  be  pulling  greasy  bones  about  in  a  room 
full  of  princesses,  but  those  distinguished  ladies  simply 
threw  them  out  of  the  window.  The  Duke  was  quite  free 
and  easy  and  extremely  civil,  acquitting  himself  in  a 
comely  manner  and  as  a  graceful  and  accomplished  host.' 

To  his  other  studies  Cumberland  appears  to  have 
added  that  of  chemistry,  and  for  this  purpose  he  desired 
the  laboratory  to  be  made  at  a  more  convenient  place 
than  under  his  lodgings  at  St.  James's  (which  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  considered  'very  dangerous').  It  was  per- 
haps to  be  expected  that  a  child  who  had  been  brought  so 
often  into  contact  with  the  great  Newton  should  develop 
an  inclination  to  dabble  in  Chemistry  and  Science.  Later 
Poyntz  purchased  an  estate  near  Newbury  where  the 
Duke  spent  much  of  his  time  in  rooms  which  his  Governor 
had  specially  built  for  him.  Letters  from  Poyntz  show  the 
high  opinion  he  held  of  the  Duke's  character,  and  the 
lasting  nature  of  the  friendship  between  him  and  his 
young  charge  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Cumberland 
provided  pensions  for  Poyntz'  two  sons  out  of  his  own 


THE  CHINESE  JUNK  ON  VIRGINIA  WATER  :  PAUL  SANDBY  :  BY  GRACIOUS 
PERMISSION  OF  H.M.  THE   KING  &  COURTESY  OF  THE  PHAIDON  PRESS 


fortune.  In  1 736,  the  Duke's  allowance  was  £8,000  a 
year.  From  frequent  reference  to  Cumberland  in  Treasury 
Papers  we  get  evidence  of  parental  solicitude  which  was 
constantly  squeezing  small  sums  out  of  the  Treasury  for 
his  use.  Sometimes  it  was  for  two  leather  cushions  for  the 
Duke's  dogs,  or  for  the  refurnishing  of  one  of  his  many 
rooms.  Another  time  it  was  the  Duke's  desire  for  'a  grass 
yard  to  be  added  to  His  Majesty's  kennel  at  New  Lodge.' 
Cumberland  no  doubt  spent  a  certain  amount  on  the  pro- 
motion of  sport,  for,  like  Montaigne,  'once  on  horseback, 
he  alighted  unwillingly,  for  it  was  the  seat  he  liked  best 
whether  he  was  sound  or  sick.' 

In  order  to  introduce  the  discovery  amongst  eighteenth- 
century  pictures  which  has  inspired  its  record  in  this 
article,  we  will  pass  rapidly  over  the  years  which  preceded 
and  covered  the  Duke's  military  career.  We  now  arrive  at 
the  time  subsequent  to  the  Battle  of  Culloden  in  1  746,  and 
his  participation  in  the  Flemish  Campaign.  Having  been 
appointed  Ranger  of  Windsor  Forest,  the  Duke  at  his 
residence,  now  called  Cumberland  Lodge,  began  to 
assemble  a  menagerie  for  which  he  received  many 
presents  which  are  enumerated  and  described  in  The 
Gentleman 's  Magazine. 

The  Empress  of  Austria  presented  him  with  a  wild  boar, 
some  sheep  and  goats  of  an  odd  make,  and  a  large  horned 
owl  'as  big  as  an  eagle.'  Being  now,  in  1  746,  a  little  more 
at  leisure  in  possession  of  Windsor  Great  Park,  Duke 
William  turned  his  thoughts  a  good  deal  to  the  study  of 
the  culture  of  plants  and  forest  trees.  He  imported 
thousands  of  strawberry  plants  from  Holland,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  planting  which  today  makes  the  beauty  of 
Windsor  Forest  was  done  by  him.  He  built  himself  a 
triangular  hunting-lodge  on  Shrubs  Hill,  overlooking  the 
lake  at  its  southern  end,  and  the  verdure  in  the  parishes  of 
Old  Winningham  and  Sunninghill  is  due  to  his  care  and 
initiative.  It  was  at  this  period,  too,  that  Cumberland 
became  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  Chelsea  china. 
His  name  was  associated  with  the  earlier  days  of  that 
factory,  and  he  and  his  secretary,  Sir  Everard  Fawkener, 
who  owned  the  houses  where  it  was  carried  on,  did  their 
best  to  develop  the  sales  of  the  porcelain  and  make  it 
known  on  the  Continent.  He  also  interested  himself  in  the 
carpet  and  tapestry  manufactories  at  Fulham,  and  paid 
the  debts  of  the  two  French  workmen  who  were  the 
founders  of  the  industry.  About  the  year  1 748  Duke 
William,  in  order  to  give  employment  to  soldiers  who  had 
fought  under  his  command,  brought  them  to  excavate 
the  large  lake  in  Windsor  Forest  which  he  replanned  and 
extended  to  the  proportions  which  now  form  the  main 
attraction  in  the  district  known  as  the  Virginia  Water. 
Towards  the  completion  of  this  enterprise,  The  Gentle- 
mans  Magazine,  in  1 754,  showed  an  engraving  of  a 
Chinese  yacht  designed  under  his  instructions  by  his 
surveyor,  Thomas  Sandby,  floating  a  few  yards  off  the 
shore  of  Virginia  Water.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  yacht 
was  forty  feet  long  and  carried  fifty  tons  weight,  with  a 
Grand  Room  in  it  20  ft.  long  by  14.  When  the  Duke 
showed  this  to  his  nephew,  King  George  the  Third,  and 
Queen  Charlotte,  it  was  finely  illuminated  both  within 
and  without,  and  His  Highness  entertained  the  Royal 
Family  to  lunch  on  board.* 

For  many  years  I  have  possessed  two  fine  engravings 
(by  Thomas  Sandby  and  his  brother  Paul)  depicting  the 

*  It  is  now  credited  to  Paul  Sandby. 
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DUKE  WILLIAM'S  CHINESE  YACHT 


PAUL  SANDBY'S  ORIGINAL  DRAWING  Oh-  THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  HULK  FROM  THE  THAMES  NEAR  THE  'BELLS  OF  OUSELEY'  BEFORE  ITS 
CONVERSION  AS  A  CHINESE  JUNK  :  PEN  &  WATER-COLOUR  :  BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  H.M.  THE  KING  AND  COURTESY  OF  THE  PHAIDON  PRESS 


hunting-lodge  which  had  been  built  for  the  Duke  on 
Shrubs  Hill,  and  his  reception  of  the  King  and  Queen  on 
the  above-mentioned  occasion. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  fascinated  by  a  small  gouache 
painting  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  which  before 
this  war  (1939)  used  to  hang  in  a  gallery  full  of  eighteenth- 
century  scenes  and  portraits  just  outside  the  north  en- 
trance to  the  Library.  It  is  labelled  Launch  of  a  Vessel  from 
the  bank  of  a  River  (artist  unknown).  The  artist  may  be  un- 
known, though  in  1 752  Paul  Sandby  the  artist  was  liv- 
ing in  Windsor,  where  he  drew  more  than  seventy  views 
of  the  neighbouring  scenery.  Among  the  crowd  in  that 
picture  are  many  figures  of  a  'Hogarthian'  type,  but  the 
subject  is  surely  The  Removal  of  the  Hulk  of  Duke  William's 
Chinese  Yacht  from  the  Thames;  because  his  is  the  brightly 
lighted,  tall  and  bulky  figure,  wearing  a  tricorn  hat,  easily 
recognizable  on  the  left,  talking  to  Sir  Everard  Fawkener. 

In  the  memoirs  of 
Laetitia  Hawkins,*  on  p. 
211  she  says,  'I  never 
heard  my  parents  cast 
the  slightest  aspersion  on 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
As  the  Ranger  of  Wind- 
sor Great  Park  he  ex- 
cavated Virginia  Water, 
and  obtained  the  mate- 
rials of  Holbein's  "Glori- 
ous Gateway  at  White- 
hall" for  erection  near 
that  stupendous  lake,  but 
funds  running  short, 
these  materials  were 
buried  on  the  side  of 
the  Broadwalk,  Windsor 
Great  Park';  she  states 
that  'he  was  greatly  be- 
loved in  his  private 
character,  and  while  en- 
gaged in  forming  the 
lake,    he   would  never 

*  Gossip  about  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Others,  by  F.  E.  Skrine,  Eveleigh 
Nash,  1926. 


allow  the  labourers'  wages  to  be  in  arrears.' 

Note. — Since  the  above  article  was  written,  the  publica- 
tion by  the  Phaidon  Press  of  The  Drawings  of  Paul  and 
Thomas  Sandby  at  Windsor  Castle  (1947)  makes  it  possible 
to  give  further  details  of  the  several  drawings  of  the 
brothers  which  have  Duke  William's  junk  for  their 
subject.  These  are  identified  in  the  catalogue  as  No.  1 17, 
Removing  a  hulk  {afterwards  decorated  as  a  Chinese  junk)  From 
the  Thames  near  the  ''Bells  of  Ouselef  to  Virginia  Water,  by 
Paul  Sandby;  No.  118,  The  same  in  greater  detail,  Old 
Windsor  Church  and  Houses  in  the  Distance,  by  Paul  Sandby 
(reproduced  above);  No.  119,  View  from  the  North  Side 
of  the  Virginia  River  near  the  Manour  Lodge,  by  Thomas 
Sandby;  of  studies  for  the  junk  itself  the  King's  collection 
contains  three:  No.  407,  The  Chinese  Junk  on  Virginia  Water, 
by  Paul  Sandby  (reproduced  at  the  foot  of  the  page  oppo- 
site) ;  No.  408,  The  same,  and  No.  409,  The  same. — Editor. 


//„    t     \,,r    rSht/M"</  ft*  'fiff 


DUKE  WILLIAM'S  HUNTING-LODGE  ON  SHRUBS  HILL  :  ENGRAVED  BY  PIERRE  CANNOT  AFTER  THOMAS  SANDBY 
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HUGUENOT  CLOCK  &  WATCH  MAKERS 

ADDITIONS  AND  AMENDMENTS  TO  BRITTEN 

By    R.    NOEL  HILL 


THE  following  list  of  Huguenot  Clock  and  Watch 
Makers  is  taken  from  the  various  volumes  of  the 
Huguenot  Society's  publications,  which  now  run 
to  some  forty  odd  stout  quarto  volumes.  It  does  not  claim 
to  be  complete,  for  although  the  various  volumes  are 
admittedly  indexed — Nominum  et  Locorum,  there  is,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Returns  of  aliens,  no  Index  Rerum.  It 
is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  in  searching  through  some 
two  hundred  thousand  names,  one  or  more  clockmakers 
may  have  been  overlooked.  I  am  certain,  however,  that 
this  number  is  very  small. 

With  such  large  resources  at  the  command  of  the 
searcher,  this  list  may  seem  meagre:  its  smallness  was 
certainly  a  disappointment  to  the  compiler.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  insertion  of  an  individual's  trade 
after  his  name  was  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  It 
seems  to  have  depended  to  a  great  extent  on  the  energy 
or  indolence  of  the  clerk  who  compiled  the  records.  This 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  volume  of  Temoinages  (21).  In  this 
volume,  which  contains  some  seventeen  thousand  names, 
only  one  hundred  and  thirty  have  their  trade  affixed,  and 
of  these  only  four  are  clockmakers.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  volume  containing  the  Register  of  the  Savoy  and 
Spring  Gardens  (25)  shows  what  vast  extra  interest  these 
records  would  have  held  had  their  compilers  been  more 
conscientious.  In  this  volume,  for  the  very  short  period 
1703-7  (Baptisms),  no  fewer  than  ten  clockmakers  are 
mentioned.  After  1707,  trades  are  not  inserted,  and 
although  the  Register  continues  until  1900,  nothing 
further  of  horological  interest  is  obtainable. 

None  the  less,  the  names  which  have  come  to  light  are 


No.  I. — STANDING  TABLE  CLOCK  IN  GILT-METAL  CASE,  THE  SIDES  CARVED 
AND  CHASED  :  ELIZABETHAN,  OF  HUGUENOT  WORKMANSHIP  :  V.  &  A.  MUSEUM 


of  great  interest,  the  vast  majority  being  hitherto  un- 
recorded in  Britten  or  elsewhere. 

The  illustrations  which  accompany  this  article  are 
reproduced  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  of 
the  Clockmakers'  Company,  London  (Nos.  hi,  iv,  v,  vi  and 
vii) ;  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  (Nos. 
viii,  ix,  x,  xi  and  xii) ;  and  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London  (Nos.  i  and  ii).  The  appropriate  authorities  of 
these  Institutions  most  kindly  afforded  me  every  assistance, 
the  photographs  of  the  watch  by  Rodet  being  taken 
especially  for  me.  With  regard  to  the  table  clock  illus- 
trated (Nos.  i  and  ii),  this  has  no  maker's  name,  but  it  is 
so  superb  an  example  of  undoubted  Huguenot  craftsman- 
ship that  I  have  felt  justified  in  including  it. 

I  should  add  a  word  as  to  the  methods  I  have  used. 
The  names  given  are  as  printed  in  the  Society's  publica- 
tions, and  I  have  nowhere  indulged  in  philological 
speculations.  The  editors  of  these  volumes  have  done 
their  work  brilliantly  and  I,  for  one,  am  prepared  to 
abide  by  their  judgment.  In  the  case  of  marriages,  where 
the  signature  of  the  parties  differs  in  spelling  from  the 
spelling  of  the  clerk  entering  the  names,  I  have  accepted 
the  clerk's  spelling.  I  have  in  no  case  followed  up  the  name 
of  a  clockmaker,  either  through  his  descendants  or  through 
the  collateral  branches. This  is  a  task  for  the  genealogist,  and 
to  those  interested  a  very  large  field  is  here  open.  Finally, 
to  save  space  I  have  thought  it  best  to  give  below  a  list  of 
the  volumes  quoted  from  and  to  what  parish  or  detail 
they  refer,  rather  than  annotate  this  separately  after  each 
entry.  A  list  of  abbreviations  used  is  added  and  a  detailed 
description  of  the  illustrations  will  be  found  at  the  end. 


No  II  —BASE  OF  CLOCK,  SHOWING  ENGRAVING  INCORPORATING  THE  ROYAL 
MOTTO ' POSUI  DEUM  A  UDITOREM  MEUM'  :  HEIGHT  3f  INCHES,  WIDTH 4J  IN. 
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Ill  (, I  KNOT  CLOCK  AND  WATCH  MAKERS 


HUGUENOT  SOCIETY  PUBLICATIONS 

Vol. 

4.  Register  0/  the  Channel  Islands,  established  at 

Southampton  (for  the  reigns  of  Edward 
VI  and  Elizabeth). 
Denizations  and  Nationalizations;  1509  1607. 
Return  of  Aliens,  rjSJJ  1629  (in  three  vol- 
umes) . 

Register   of  Parent    Chureh   in  Spitalfields, 

^1689-1785. 
Register  of  Threadneedle  Street  Chureh  (Vol. 

II)  . 

Register  of  Threadneedle  Street  Church  (Vol. 

III)  . 

Denizations,  for  Middlesex  only. 
Register  oj  Protestant  Church  at  Bristol. 
Register  of  Threadneedle  Street  (Temoinages), 
1669-1789. 

Register  of  the  Church  of  Threadneedle  Street 

(Vol.  IV). 
Register  of  the  Church  of  Berwick  Street. 
Register  of  the  Church  of  Savoy  and  Spring 
Gardens. 

Register  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James. 
Register  of  Glasshouse  Street  and  Leicester 
Fields; 

Register  of  Castle  Street,  Hungerford  Market. 
Register  of  Carenton,  West  Street,  Pearl  Street. 
Supplement  to  Vol.  18. 
Register  of  St.  Martin  Orgars,  1698-1762. 
Threadneedle  Street,  Proceedings  of  Consistory 
Court  of. 


8. 
to. 


>3- 
16. 

18. 
20. 
81. 

23- 

25- 

26. 
28. 

29- 

3«- 
32. 
35- 
37- 
38. 


B. 

Bapt.  . 
c.c. 

d. 

Dem.  . 
Dlle.  . 
D.S.P. 
Dom.S.P. 
f.,ff.  . 
(M)  . 
ob.  . 
par.  . 
s. 

Tern.  . 


ABBREVIATIONS 

Britten's  Old  Clocks  and  Watches 

and  Their  Makers. 
Baptized. 

Free  of  Clockmakers'  Com- 
pany (followed  by  date). 
Daughter. 

Demurat  (Demurant). 
Damoiselle. 

Domestic  State  Papers. 

Fille  or  Filles. 
Mariee  or  Married. 
.  obit. 
Parish. 
Son. 

Temoinage. 


AMIOT,  THOMAS.  'Horlogeur,  dem.  en 
Monmouth  Court,  par.  de  St.  Giles,'  d. 
Louise,  bapt.  27/2/1704  (Vol.  26,  p.  4). 

There  are  a  large  number  of  references 
to  the  Amyot  family,  but  this  is  the  earliest 
for  Thomas. 

B.  has  'London  Watches  h.m.  1751- 
1771.' 

ARONDELL,  LAWRENCE.  'Clokemaker, 
a  Frenchman  and  denizen,  with  John 
Simpoill  and  Denis  Simpoill,  his  servants: 
they  go  to  the  French  Churche  St.  Martyns 
le  Graunde.'    Return  of  Aliens,  1578  (Vol. 

10  (3)>  P-  437)- 

ASSELIN,  LE  SIEUR  ETIENNE.  'Hor- 
logeur, dem.  in  Broad  Street  par.  de  St. 
Benoit.  (M)  Delle.  Elizabeth  Pellier. 
9/9/1 701  (Vol.  37,  p.  27). 

BABAULT,  DANIEL.  'Horloger  en  Queen 
Street,  par.  de  St.  Gilles  aux  Deux  Bleus 
Posts.'  d.  Anne  Martha,  bapt.  25/12/1705 
(Vol.  26,  p.  11).  (Note:  in  1707  he  was  in 
White  Lion  Street.  Idem,  p.  14.) 


No.  III.— WATCH  BY  PIERRE  DE  BEAUFRE,  LOND. 
'PIROUETTE'  MOVEMENT  BEATING  £  SECONDS 


BACHLATT,    MATHEWE.  Frenchman. 

'Workman  upon  the  clock  at  Nonsuch. 

Denization  1/7/1544'  (Vol.  8,  p.  11). 
BASOMOINE,  JEAN.  'Orloger,  d.  Marie 

Magdalaine,  bapt.   20/2/1698'   (Vol.  29, 

P-  65)- 

 'of  Nogent  le  Roy  en  Beauce'  (Eure  et 

Loire),  s.  Jean  Pierre,  bapt.  14/4/1700 
(Vol.  29,  p.  74).  'Orloger  de  Gompton 
Street,  s.  Charles,  bapt.  2/1/1703'  (Vol.  29, 
P-  9)- 

 'Maitre  Horloger,  dem.  in  St.  Andre 

Street,  par  de  St.  Gilles.'  s.  Pierre,  bapt. 


10/3/1709  (Vol.  29,  p.  98). 
BEAUVAIS,  PAUL.  'Orlogeur  en  Castle 
Street  au  Cadran  Couronne,  par.  de  St. 
Martin  en  Campis,'  d.  Susanne,  bapt. 
8/1 2/1 703  (Vol.  26,  p.  3). 

'Watchmaker,  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields, 
Naturalized  5/6/1709'   (Vol.  35,  p.  12). 
B.  Watch,  about  1730. 


No.  IV.— SILVER  PAIR-CASE  WATCH,  ENAMELLED 
DIAL,  GILT  HANDS  :  BY  PIERRE  LE  MARE,  LONDON 


BERNAND,  ELIE.  'Maitre  horlogeur,  N. 
du  Mans,  Capitale  du  pais  du  Mayne,  (M), 
Marquise  Breton,  de  la  ville  de  Chatell- 
eraut  en  poitou  1 5/7/1 694  Southampton' 
(Vol.  4,  p.  96). 

 Dame  Marie  Chappeau,  'f.  de  Maitre 

Elie  Bernand,  Maitre  horlogeur,  Lcs  Deux 
refugies  Francois  (Died  1/7/1694)'  (Vol.  4, 
p.  119).  [Elie  Bertran,  Trancois  refugie, 
ob.  16/2/1712'  (Vol.  4,  p.  121).] 

B.    has    'E.    Bernand,  Southampton, 
Clock,  about  1770.' 

BLANCHARD,  ABRAAM.  'Orglogeur  — 
(M),  Delle  Suzanne  la  Fuge  de  la  par.  de 
St.  Martin  des  Champs.'  1 7/1 2/1 699  (Vol. 
29,  P-  77)- 

-  Abraham,  '(M)  Catherine  Aveline  par. 
de  Ste.  Anne  14/10/1703'  (Vol.  28,  p.  20). 

-  Mr.  'Orloger  dem.  dans  Newport 
Street,  s.  Abraham,  bapt.  20/9/1704'  (Vol. 
31,  p.  14). 

BLANCHARD,  JOSIAS.  'Dem.  dans  Niew- 
port  Street,  orloger,  et  de  Judy',  s.  David, 
bapt.  22/5/1706  (Vol.  31,  p.  15). 

-  'Orlogeur,  dem.  dans  Porter  Street  at 
the  Green  Bale  in  Ste.  Anne,  Soho  (M) 
Dlle.  Judith  Garmault:  en  presence  de 
Mr.  Abraam  Blanchard  .  .  .  et  autres, 
16/12/1699'  (Vol.  31,  p.  40). 

BONNET,  LOUIS.  'Watchmaker  at  Mr. 
Demay  a  tapestry  maker  at  the  Corner  of 
Spring  Gardens,  over  against  ye  French 
Chapell.'  d.  Jeanne,  bapt.  3/9/1704  (Vol. 
26,  p.  6). 

BOURDON,  THOMAS.  'Horlogeur,  (M) 
Elizabeth  Chapelier,  dem.  tous  en  Fore 
Street  in  Artillery  ground,'  2/10/1704 
(Vol.  29,  p.  89). 

BRISBOROUGH,  JOHN.  'Frenchman, 
working  upon  the  Clock  at  NonSuch. 
Denization,  1/7/1544'  (Vol.  8,  p.  32). 

BULL,  RANDELL.  'John  Bate,  servaunte 
to  Randall  Bull,  clockmaker,  and  is  of  the 
Frenche  Churche,  Ward  of  Castle  Ban- 
yard.'  Return  of  Aliens,  1582.  Cecil  MSS. 
1755,  2 10/ 1 1  (Vol.  10  (2),  p.  300). 

B.  'Keeper  of  great  clock  in  His  Majesty's 
Palace  at  Westminster,'  1590. 

CAHIER,  ABRAHAM.  'Orlogeur,  de  Paris, 
s.  David,  bapt.  1 8/6/1 704'  (Vol.  n,  p.  41). 

CLAPOT,  DENIS.  'Watchmaker,  St.  Anne, 
Blackfriars.  Naturalized  24/5/1709'  (Vol. 
35,  P-  13)- 

COLLS,  DEDIE.  'Frenchman,  working 
upon  the  clock  at  NonSuch.  Denization 

i/7/ '544'  (VoL  8>  P-  5o). 

COMPIGNY,  MICHEL.  'Horlogeur  dem. 
in  Fray  peim  [Frying  Pan]  Alley,  par.  de 
Stepney,  (M),  Anne  Montier,  Marchande 
des  dentilles,  dem.  in  Stwars  Street,  Old 
Artillery  Ground,  par.  de  la  Tour. 
3/11/1698'  (Vol.  37,  p.  25). 

CONNOCKE,  GILLIAM.  'Duch.  Clock- 
maker.  Farryingdon  without.'  Return  of 
Aliens,  1583.  Cecil  MSS.  1755,  210/14 
(Vol.  10  (2),  p.  335). 

CONSTANTIN,  JEAN.  'Horloger,  par.  de 
Ste  Margeruite,  Westminster,  s.  Pau  bapt. 
i/9/!707'  (Vo1-  28,  p.  97). 

DE  BEAUFRE,  JACOB.  'Orloger,  dem.  en 
Fref  Street,  par.  de  Ste.  Anne,  a  l'enseignc 
de  la  Pendule,  (M),  Marie  Roux.  15/12/ 
1 701'  (Vol.  25.  p.  41). 

 'Dem.    dans   Lesterfils,    par.    de  St. 

Martin  des  Champs,  Orlogeur.  d.  Suzanne 
Marie,  bapt.  24/4/1705'  (Vol.  31,  p.  14). 

B.   'An   exceedingly   clever  family  of 
French  horologists.' 
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No.  V.— VERGE  PAIR-CASE  WATCH,  THE  OUTER 
OF  TORTOISESHELL  :  THOMAS  AMYOT,  LONDON 


DE  BEAUFRE,  PIERRE.  'Orloger.  s. 
Jaques,  bapt.  5/10/1691'  (Vol.  25),  (Vol. 
31*  P-  5)- 

B.   'James,  Church  Street,  Soho.  c.c. 
1712.'  Undoubtedly  the  baptise  above. 

DE  BOURDAUX,  Noel.  'Maitre  Orlogeur, 
dem.  aux  Tantes  du  Sepitelefields,  d. 
Jeanne,  bapt.  13/4/1701'  (Vol.  11,  p.  30). 

 'Dem.   dans  Dorset   Street,  Stepney. 

s.  Gedeon,  bapt.  i/i2/i7o6'(Vol.  1 1,  p.  52). 

DECLAMARE,  PETER.  'Frenche,  hous- 
holder,  a  denyzon,  and  of  occupation  a 
cloke  make(r),  and  hathe  bene  in  this 
realme  XL  years,  and  in  this  warde  [Black 
Horse  Alley]  XXV  years'.  1 57 1 .  Return 
of  Aliens.  Dom.  S.P.,  Eliz.,  Vol.  84.  (Vol.  10 
(1),  p.  420).  'Carden,  hys  Wife,  bothe 
borne  in  Normandy'  (Vol.  10  (2),  p.  2). 

DE  DESSUS,  PETRUS.  'Orloger,  e  Flit' 
[In  the  Fleet].  Return  of  Aliens  of  French 
Church,   1562,  Dom.S.P.,  Eliz.,  Vol.  48, 
No.  47.  (Vol.  10  (1),  p.  288). 
See  La  Mare,  Pierre. 

DEMOLYN,  JOHN.  'Clockmaker,  born  in 
Normandy.  In  England  15  years.  Married 
to  an  English  woman.  Denization,  1/7/ 
1544'  (Vol.  8,  p.  72). 
B.  Keeper  of  Dulwich  College  Clock  in 

J553- 

DEWMELAINE,  JOHN.  'Clockmaker, 
Frenchman  and  John  Jente  and  Michaell 
Salomon,  his  serveants,  go  to  the  Frenche 


No.  VI.— VERGE  MOVEMENT :  1760,  BY  PETER 
AMYOT,  NORWICH  :  SON  OF  THOS.  AMYOT 


Churche.  Citie  of  Westminster.'  Return  of 

Aliens,  1568  (Vol.  10  (3),  p.  401). 
DU  CHESNE,  FRANCOIS.  'Orlogeur,  dem. 

in  Osxinding  Street,  St.  Martin's  Parish. 

s.  David,  bapt.  22/2/1703'  (Vol.  29,  p.  85). 
DUFFERON,  LOUIS.  'Horloger  en  Church 

Street,  par.  de  Ste  Anne,  Westminster. 

s.  Louis,  bapt.  25/2/1707'  (Vol.  26,  p.  2). 
DULAQ.,  HENRY.  'Parrain  to  d.  of  Jaques 

Cardier,  1 7/3/1695,  Bristol'  (Vol.  20,  p.  8). 
 'Maitre  Hologeur,  a  Quinquand  en  la 

Basse  Bretagne,  s.  Louis,  bapt.  1 2/4/1 696' 

(Vol.  20,  p.  8). 
 'Maitre    Hologeur,    (M),  Marguerite 

Brion  de  Thouuars,  19/4/1695'  (Vol.  20, 

P-  43)- 

■  's.Jean.  bapt.  25/4/1697'  (Vol.  20,  p.  11). 

DURRANT,  CHARLES.  'Workman  upon 

the  clock  at  Nonsuch  being  a  Frenchman. 

Denization  1  July,  1544'  (Vol.  8,  p.  85). 
FAIRON,    LOUYS.    'Par   de   Ste  Anne, 

Westmunster,  horloger,  (M),  Demle.  Marie 

St.  Florent,  de  la  par.  Stepney.  28/5/1706' 

(Vol.  28,  p.  61). 
FLEUREAU,  ISAYE.  'Horloger,  bourgeois 

de  la  ville  d'Orleans,  (M),  Marie  Magdalen 

Thibou,  de  Paris.  Announces  dans  l'Eglise 

du    petit    Cotelaine    [Petticoat  Lane]. 

1 0/9/1 694'  (Vol.  25,  p.  58). 
'Horologer  de  Longakre,  par.  de  St. 

Martin    en    Canipis,'    s.   Jaques,  bapt. 

10/9/1703  (Vol.  26,  p.  2). 
B.    Clock    in   Wetherfield  Collection, 

C.1710. 

FORTUNA,  LAWRENCE.  'Clockmaker 
(servant  to  Peter  Delamare),  borne  in 
Normandy  came  into  this  Realme  to 
worke  about  xi  yeares  past.  French.  Of  the 
parishe  Church  of  Faringdon  without.' 
Return  of  Aliens,  1571.  Dom.S.P.,  Eliz.,  Vol. 
82.  (Vol.  10  (2),  p.  2). 

GIROD,  JOHN  JAMES.  'Watchmaker. 
St.  Anne,  Blackfriars,  Naturalized,  26/6/ 
1709'  (Vol.  35,  p.  20). 

GLUMMER,  PETER.  'Denizen,  Clock- 
maker  and  Mawdelin  his  wief  of  the 
French  Churche.  Ward  of  Farrington  with- 
out.' Return  of  Aliens,  1582.  Cecil  MSS. 
210/11.  (Vol.  10  (2),  p.  300). 

HEBERT,  ANTHOINE.  'de  la  par.  de 
Shardich,  horlogeur  de  profession,  s. 
Joseph,  bapt.  28/4/1700'  (Vol.  32,  p.  54). 
B.  Moorfield,  1670. 

HUBERT,  JAMES.  'Watchmaker,  St. 
Stephen  Wallbrook,  Naturalized,  1/5/1709.' 
(Vol.  35,  p.  15.) 

HULIN,  BERNARD.  'Aprentis  horloger  in 
St.  Andre  Street,  pres  de  Trois  Navettes, 
pardeSt.  Gilles' s.  Claude,  bapt.  11/9/1704 
(Vol.  26,  p.  6). 

ITTERSPROTT,  GREGORY.  St.  Leon- 
ard's, London.  Denization  1 8/7/1 621  (Vol. 
18). 

JANSON,  MARTINUS.  1561.  Return  of 
Aliens,  D.S.P.,Eliz.,  17,  No.  33.  (Vol.  10  (1), 
p.  276). 

LA  MARE,  PIERRE.  'Le  1 7  de  Septembre, 
1560.  Pierre  De  desus  la  Mare  natif  de 
Rouen  orlogiet  demourant  a  La  paroisse 
de  Sainte  brigide,  Demande  a  estre  Recheu 
et  faire  Repentance'  (Vol.  38,  p.  3). 

Note. — This  is  almost  certainly  Peter 
Mare,  q.v. 

LAMBERD,  ROBERT.  'Frenchman,  work- 
man upon  the  Clock  at  Nonsuch.  Deniza- 
tion. 1/7/1544'  (Vo1-  8>  P-  J44-) 

LAMER,  PETER.  'Clocke  maker,  a 
Frenchman,  and  a  denyson,  and  Jane  his 


No.  VII. — CLOCK  WATCH  :  THE  DIAL  BEAUTIFULLY 
CHASED  :  BY  MIGUEL  NOUWEN,  LOND.  :  DATED  1599 

wife.  They  go  to  the  Frenche  Churche. 
Farryngdon  Warde  without.  Paryshe  of 
Saynt  Bryde.'  Return  of  Aliens,  1568.  Lans- 
down  MSS.,  Vol.  202.  (Vol.  10  (3),  p.  338). 
See  La  Mare. 


NO  VIIL— WATCH  BY  MIGUEL  NOUWEN,  LONDON 
IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  NEW  YORK 
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HUGUENOT  CLOCK  AND  WATCH  MAKERS 


No.  IX. — WATCH  (NO.  VIII)  BV  MIGUEL  NOUWEN 
OPENED  TO  SHOW  SIGNATURE  AND  MOVEMENT 

LE  ROY,  PIERRE.  'Mr.  Pierre  le  Roy, 
Maitre  orloger,  de  la  ville  de  Meaux  en 
Brie,  f.  de  Mr.  Pierre  le  Roi  et  de  Mme. 
Marie  Mercier  de  meme  lieu,  (M) 
Catherine  Magdelaine  Furon,  ft",  de 
Samuel  Furon  et  de  Genevieve  la  Vigne 
de  la  Ville  de  Paris:  Witnesses,  Messieurs 
Massi,  orgloger,  Pierre  le  Roy  et  Mare. 
1692.  31  JuiF  (Vol.  31,  p.  39.) 

Possibly  the  M.  Le  Roy  who  advertised 
in  Mercurius  Publicus,  8  Jan.,  1662.  (See  B.) 

LE  SENE,  SABASTIAN.  of  the  City  of 
London.  Came  from  Normandy.  Deniza- 
tion, 11/2/1541  (Vol.  8,  p.  153). 

LYS,  EZCHIEL.  'Orlogeur,  dem.  in  Taure 
Street,  nex  kins  Armes,  chez  Mr.  Retti- 


No.  X.— WATCH,  BY  RODET,  WITH  ENAMELLED 
CASE  :  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  NEW  YORK 


veau,  par.  dc  St.  Giles.'  s.  Daniel,  bapt. 
10/12/1704  (Vol.  29,  p.  89). 
—  'Maitre    orlogeur,    s.    Ezchiel,  bapt. 
7/7/1706'  (Vol.  29,  p.  93). 
MARE,    PETER.    Frenchman.  Workman 
upon  the  Clock  at  Nonsuch.  Denization, 
1/7/ 1 544  (Vol.  8,  p.  162). 
(See  La  Mare.) 
MARTITOT,    BARNABY.  'Clockmaker, 
bo  rn   in   Parris,   a   Roman  Catholique. 
Faringdon  within.'  Return  of  Aliens,  16 18. 
Dom.S.P.,  Jac.  1,  Vol.  102  (Vol.  10  (3). 
p.  204).  Mentioned  by  B. 
MASSI,  MESSIEUR.  'Orloger.'  Witness  to 
Marriage   of  Pierre   le   Roy.    1 6/7/1 692 
Vol.  31,  p.  39). 
MERCIER,  JAQUES.  'Horloger  in  Mon- 
mouth Court,  par.  de  St.  Gilles.'  s.  Gilles, 
bapt.  4/10/1706  (Vol.  26,  p.  13). 

 'Fils  de  Pierre.  Horloger.   Tern.  30/9/ 

1683.  (Vol.  21,  p.  196.) 
MERCIER,  PIERRE.  'Horlogeur,  dem.  a 
Lem  Street  durriere  le  Marche.  s.  Pierre, 
bapt.  17/6/1701.  (Vol.  11,  p.  31.) 
NOWAN,    MIGHEL.     'Clokemaker  and 
Isabel  his  wife  and  Lawdowick  his  maid- 
servant, of  the  Dutch  Church,  in  Brode- 
street  Warde.'  Return  of  Aliens,  1582.  Cecil 
MSS.  1755,  210/11.  (Vol.  10  (2),  p.  276). 
Michel  de  Nowe,  1583.  (Idem.,  p.  318.) 
B.  1590-1613. 
NOWAY,  FRANCIS.  'Clockmaker,  borne 
in  Brabant,  and  his  Wife,  came  to  gett 
their  lyving,  and  are  of  the  Dutch  Churche. 
One  servant,  borne  in  Antwerp  of  the 
Dutch  Church.  He  hathe  two  children  born 
in  England.  Blackfriars.  Denizen  iij  years.' 
Return  of  Aliens,  1583  (Vol.  10  (2),  p.  355). 
NOWETHE,  ANDRIS.  'and  Fraunces  his 
wief,  born  in  Flarnders,  howseholder  and 
Clockmaker,  in  England  thre  weeks,  hav- 
ing iij  children,  Sara,  Cristian  and  Ester, 
and    a    Maide   servaunt,    called  Sara.' 
(Castlebaynarde  Warde).  Return  of  Aliens; 
1571.  Dom.  S.P.,  Eliz.,  Vol.  83.  (Vol.  10 
(1),  p.  477). 

Andrew  Noway,  'he  is  a  denizen  born 
in  Hartick  Van  Bowrse,  came  for  religeon 
about  vj  months  past'  (Vol.  10  (2),  p.  12). 
ORSHAWE,  NICHOLAS.  'Clockmaker, 
borne  in  Fraunce,  a  denyzen,  with 
Laurence  Daurton,  his  servant,  a  French- 
man, and  one  Peter  Doute,  his  servant,  a 
Douchman,  who  go  to  the  Frenche  and 
Douche  Churches.  Cytte  of  Westminster.' 
Return  of  Aliens,  1568  (Vol.  10  (3),  p.  397). 
OURSIAN,  NICHOLAS.  (Oursiau.)  From 
France.  Denization  12/3/1541  (Vol.  8, 
p.  184.) 

Note—  The  Editor  of  Volume  8  of  the 
publications,  Mr.  William  Page,  F.S.A., 
states  that  Oursian  was  clockmaker  to 
Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
that  the  Turret  Clock  at  Hampton  Court 
bears  his  initials. 
PAPAVOINE,  IZAC.  'Par.  de  St.  Martin 
des  Champs,  conte  de  Mdlsex,  (M)  Jeudy 
Marneau,  meme  par.  4/11/1699'  (Vol.  28, 
p.  18). 

 'De  la  par.  de  St.  Martin,  Grefton 

Street,  s.  Izaac.  Bapt    24/7/1700'  (Vol. 
29,  p.  76.) 

 'Dem.  in  Sofock  Street,  par.  de  St. 

Martin,'  d.  Judith,  bapt.  5/10/ 1 701  (Idem.) 
 'Maitre    Orlogeur,    dem.    in  Duck's 

Court,  par.  de  St.  Martin.'  d.  Enne,  bapt. 

5/9/1703  (Vol-  29,  p.  86). 
B.  1680-1710. 


No.  XI. — WATCH  (NO.  X)  BY  RODET  :  BACK 
OF  CASE  (BELOW)  AND  (ABOVE)  MOVEMENT 


REGARD,  REMOND.  Watchmaker.  Deni- 
zation 16/11/1681  (Vol.  18). 

B.  Russel  Street,  Near  Drury  Lane. 

RICHE,  JOHN  OF  FRAMPTON,  aged 
50  years.  Has  2  children.  In  England  20 
years,  'and  is  allowed  by  his  qualities  as  a 
Clockmaker.'  Denization  1/7/1544  (Vol. 
8,  p.  206). 

RODET,  JACOB.  Watchmaker,  St.  Anne, 
Blackfriars.  Naturalized  25/5/1709  (Vol. 
35,  p.  13). 

ROGER,  PIERRE.  'Orloger,  par.  de  St. 
Allhalows,  Barkin  in  Towers  Street,  (M) 


No.  XII.  PIERCED  GOLD  INNER  AND  OUTER 
CASES  :  THE  SAME  WATCH  AS  ABOVE,  OPEN 
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Marguerite  Hayard.  30/5/1703  (Vol.  28, 
p.  20). 

ROIAX.  FRANCIS.  'Clockmaker,  borne  in 
Fraunce.  and  his  wife,  came  to  gett  their 
lyving  and  are  of  the  Frenche  Churche. 
Blackfriars.  Denizen  iij  years.  Return  of 
Aliens,  1583  (Vol.  10  (2),  p.  357). 

THOMPSON.  PHILIPPE.  'Orlogeur  dans 
Queenstreet,  7  Dyalls.  par.  de  St.  Gilles.' 
d.  Sophie  Margueritte.  bapt.  12  5  1745 
(Vol.  28,  p.  6). 

 'Watchmaker  dans  la  par.  de  St.  Giles,' 

s.  Arlander,  bapt.  12 '4/1747  (Vol.  28, 
p.  6). 

 'Orlogeur,  par.  de  Ste  Man-  le  Strand. 

s.  Arlander,  bapt.  5  '5,1751  (Vol.  28, 
P-  7)- 

THOROLET.  JONAS.  'Horlogeur.  dem. 
dans  le  Strand,  par.  de  Ste  Marie  de  la 
Savoye,  (M),  Martha  Carriere.  26  Oct. 
1699  (Vol.  37,  p.  26). 

TONNELETTE.  JONAS.  'Horlogeur  in 
Cranbourne  Alley,  a  l'ensigne  de  Taigle 
Xoir,  par.  de  Ste.  Anne.'  s.  Jonas  bapt. 
27/8  1704  (Vol.  26,  p.  6). 

VAXDOVGANE.  AWDRYAN.  'Clock- 
maker,  and  Dorytye  his  wyfe,  cam  hither 
about  xvij  monethes  last  past  for  religion 
and  are  of  the  Dutch  Church.  Within  the 


liberty  of  Chrychurche.'  Return  of  Aliens, 
1571.  Dom.S.P.,  Eliz..  Vol.  62  (Vol.  10 

(2),  p.  66). 

VANGAILE,  GILES.  'Clockmaker,  lyinge 
in  the  same  James  Lyst  his  hous.  Alders- 
gate  Ward.'  Property  £3.  Tax  6/-.  Return 
of  Aliens,  1576.  Lay  Subsidies  London 
145/252  (Vol  10  (2),  p.  184). 
Ditto,  1582. 

VANGALAND,  GYLES.  'Clockmaker. 
borne  under  the  obedyence  of  the  King  off 
Spaine,  was  made  denizen  the  sixt  of 
April!,  anno  vicesimo  Regine  Nunc, 
payeth  tribute  to  no  Companye.  and  is  of 
the  Dutch  Churche  St.  Martins  le  Grande,' 
1583  (Vol.  10  (2),  p.  348). 

'and  Hellykyn  his  wyffe'  (Idem.,  p.  391). 

VAULOIR,  MATTHIEU.  'Orlogeur,  dem. 
par.  Ste  Anne,  rue  Grecq  Street,  (M), 
Dlle.  Marie  Anne  de  Caquerav,  23/7/1695 
(Vol.  28,  p.  16). 

— —  'Orlogeur  en  St.  Martin's  Court,  p.  de 

St.  Martin's  a  Campis.'  d.  Anne,  bapt. 

11/5/1707  (Vol.  26,  p.  15). 
VAULOUE,  PIERRE.  'Orlogeur,  dem  en 

Panton  Street,  par.  de  St.   Martin.'  s. 

Matthieu  Martin,  bapt.  6/10/1701  (Vol. 

29,  p.  80). 


VERNIER,  THIMOTEE  VERGIXIL. 
Horlogeur  (M)  Anne  Therial.  —  March 
171 1  (Vol.  32,  p.  40). 

VEUGNEY,  GABRIEL.  Fraseur  de  chesne 
de  montre,  de  Chatillon  sur  Loir,  dem.  in 
Curch  Street,  pa.  de  Ste.  Anne.'  s.  Paul 
Gabriel,  bapt.  21/7/1700  (Vol.  29,  p.  76). 

VIETTE,  ESTIENNE.  'Maitre  Horlogeur 
par.  de  Ste.  Anne.'  d.  Marianne,  bapt. 
9/4/1699  (Vol.  25,  p.  91). 

VOLLANT,  ELIAS.  Clockmaker.  Deniza- 
tion, 22/1/1626.  In  the  Patent  Rolls,  3  Car. 
i,  part  25,  there  is  a  special  licence,  dated 
April  30th,  to  him  to  use  the  trade  of 
clockmaker  (Vol.  81,  p.  77). 
B.  Elias  Yoland,  c.c.  1632. 

YOTIER,  JOHN.  Born  in  Rone.  A  clock- 
maker.  In  England  12  years.  Denization, 
i/7/I544  (Vol.  8,  p.  248). 

Note. — In  the  issue  of  The  Connoisseur  for 
June  1944,  there  is  a  short  article  by  Mr. 
Charles  Beard  on  Huguenot  Clockmakers, 
in  w  hich  it  is  stated  that  certain  of  the  makers 
listed  above  w  ere  at  work  upon  the  'Norw  ich 
Clock.'  This  is  a  misprint,  and  should  read 
'Nonsuch,'  Henry  VIII's  Palace  which 
Charles  II  gave  to  Barbara  Castlemaine.  w  ho 
promptly  pulled  it  down. 


THE  ILLUSTRATIONS 


In  view  of  the  extreme  rarity  of  any  surviving  example 
of  the  art  of  the  Huguenot  watchmakers  listed  above.  I 
felt  that  a  fuller  description  of  the  watches  illustrated 
would  be  of  interest.  How  rare  are  these  examples  can  be 
gauged  from  the  following  fact.  Since  1866,  the  three  leading 
auctioneers  of  this  country  and  America,  Messrs.  Christie's, 
Sotheby's  and  the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  have  sold  be- 
tween them  some  thirty-five  thousand  clocks  and  watches. 
Out  of  that  vast  array  of  horological  genius,  only  eight  of 
the  Huguenots  mentioned  above  have  appeared  in  the 
catalogues:  Amyot,  De  Beaufre.  Du  Chesne,  Fleureau, 
Hubert,  Ittersprott,  Nowan  and  Papavoine.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, Britten  mentions  about  eight  per  cent.,  but  of  the 
rest  no  example  has  yet  been  recorded. 

Illustrations  i  and  ii. —  Standing  table  clock  in  gilt- 
metal  case,  the  sides  carved  and  chased.  The  bottom  en- 
graved and  inscribed  with  the  Royal  motto,  posvi  deum 

ADIVTOREM  MEUM. 

The  numeral  ring  is  of  silver,  the  indicator  hand  being 
of  iron  (restored).  The  movement  is  of  steel  and  has  a 
verge  escapement.  The  clock  formerly  stood  on  three 
metal  feet,  but  these  are  now  missing.  The  side  of  the 
clock  is  enriched  with  cartouches  of  masks  and  fruit.  The 
bottom  is  engraved  with  arabesque  foliage,  and  the  favour- 
ite device  of  dogs  chasing  a  hare.  In  view  of  the  motto,  it 
is  possible  that  the  centre  cartouche  is  intended  for  the 
head  of  the  Deity. 

Elizabethan,  of  Huguenot  workmanship. 

Size,  3 §  inches  high  x  4!  inches  wide. 

Illustration  Hi. — Pair-case  vertical  watch  in  silver-gilt; 
the  inner  case  plain,  the  outer  delicately  chased  with 
foliage.  The  movement  fitted  with  a  'pirouette'  escape- 
ment, beating  half-seconds.  'Tulip'  pillars.  Seconds  hand. 
This  watch  is  in  going  order,  and  the  characteristic  throb 
of  the  pirouette  is  easily  discernible  when  holding  the 
watch.  An  early  example  of  a  seconds  hand.  C.  1710. 

Illustration  iv. — Silver  pair-case  watch;  the  inner  case 
plain,  the  outer  engraved  with  scrollwork.  White-enam- 


elled dial  with  follicled  ribbon  surround  for  minute 
divisions.  Exceptionally  fine  pierced  metal-gilt  hands. 
C.  1 7 10. 

Illustration  v. — Pair-case  watch;  the  inner  case  of  silver, 
the  outer  of  tortoiseshell.  Y'erge  escapement,  with  finely 
pierced  silver  cock.  Finial  and  hinge  to  outer  case  elabor- 
ately chased. 

Illustration  vi. — The  purists  who  maintain  that  no  watch- 
work  made  outside  of  London  is  of  any  value  should 
examine  this  movement  with  care.  The  wrought  pillars, 
the  pierced  cock  and  the  finishing  of  the  movement  are 
not  surpassed  by  any  London  maker  of  the  age.  C.  1770. 

(Note. — The  Amyots  were  a  famous  family  of  Huguenot 
horologists,  who  were  descended  from  Jacques  Amyot, 
Bishop  of  Auxerre,  the  translator  of  Plutarch.  They  set- 
tled first  in  London  and  then  moved  to  Norwich.) 

Illustration  mi. — Clock  watch  of  metal-gilt.  The  lid  cut 
out  at  a  later  date  to  admit  of  a  glass.  The  dial  chased  with 
flowers  and  rabbits.  The  figures  to  indicate  the  hours  on 
a  raised  ring  of  silver,  enamelled  blue.  Dated  1599. 

Illustrations  viii  and  ix. — Circular  metal  clock  watch,  move- 
ment signed  Michael  Nouwen,  London,  and  having  a  tan- 
gent wheel  and  screw  adjustment  with  foliot.  The  face  is 
of  metal,  richly  engraved  with  the  figure  of  Plenty  seated 
within  the  hour  ring.  The  whole  of  the  case  is  of  finely 
pierced  work,  of  arabesque  foliage  design,  the  openings 
on  the  lid  of  the  watch  being  so  arranged  as  to  reveal  the 
numerals  on  the  hour  ring  underneath,  each  numeral 
being  in  this  manner  set  within  a  frame  of  engraved 
pierced  metalwork.  There  is  similar  decorative  work,  also 
pierced,  at  the  side  of  the  watch.  At  the  top  is  a  fixed  finial 
with  a  movable  ring,  and  there  is  a  very  small  circular 
finial  at  the  foot. 

Size,  1 1  inches  in  diameter. 

Formerly  in  the  Hilton  Price  Collection,  now  in  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  Collection  in  Metropolitan  Museum.  New- 
York. 

Illustrations  x,  xi  and  xii. — Circular  gold  repeater  watch 

(Concluded  on  page  62) 
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SOME  XVIII-CENTURY  FENCING  BOOKS 


By   J.    D.    A  YLWARD 


No.  I. — MR.  AXOELO'S  FENCING  ACADEMY :  KOWLANDSON'S  DRAWING  OF  HAYMARKET  ROOM  :  V  .&  A  MUS 


FEW  maitres  d'armes  have  resisted  the  temptation  to 
write  a  book.  Privately,  they  may  have  agreed  with 
Sir  William  Hope  of  Balcomie  who,  in  his  Scots  Fencing 
Master  (1687),  declares  that  nothing  can  be  learned  from 
books  save  the  contemptible  art  of  posing  as  a  swordsman, 
but  there  seems  to  be  an  unwritten  law  which  compels 
every  master  of  repute,  at  least  once  in  his  lifetime,  to  ex- 
change the  sword  for  the  pen.  Sir  William  himself  more 
than  bowed  to  custom,  for  he  published  no  fewer  than 
seven  manuals  in  the  course  of  thirty  years. 

Although  Monsieur  Valdin,  a  French  master  enjoying 
the  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Montagu,  comments  in  his  Art 
of  Fencing  (1729)  that  Hope's  teaching  is  more  suited  to 
the  back-sword  than  to  the  small-sword,  the  Scots  Fencing 
Master,  republished  in  London 
in  1692  as  The  Compleat  Fencing 
Master,  is  remarkable  because  it 
is,  possibly,  the  only  treatise  ex- 
tant which  informs  us  about  the 
management  of  the  transition 
rapier.  But  Hope's  works,  popu- 
lar as  they  may  have  been  for 
a  time,  had  no  appreciable  in- 
fluence upon  the  development 
of  small-sword  play,  for  it  is  clear 
that  the  methods  we  still  practise 
derive  almost  entirely  from  the 
principles  of  his  French  contem- 
porary, Labat  of  Toulouse,  who 
recorded  them  in  his  Art  de  V£pee 
(1690).  Labat's  book,  together 
with  the  excellent  translation 
made  by  the  Irish  master,  Andrew 


Mahon,  as  The  Art  of  Fencing  (Dublin 
1734,  and  London  1735),  remained 
the  standard  text-books  on  fencing 
until  the  publication  in  1763  of 
Domcnico  Angelo's  great  oblong 
folio,  IJ £cole  des  Armes  which,  as  M. 
Vigeant,  the  eminent  French  master 
and  critic,  has  pointed  out  in  his 
Bibliographic  de  I  Escrime  (1882),  itself 
perpetuates  the  Labat  tradition. 

L'F.cole  des  Armes,  perhaps  the  most 
sumptuous,  and  certainly  the  most 
detailed  exposition  of  sword-play 
which  has  ever  appeared  in  print, 
was  published  by  the  subscriptions 
of  233  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
were,  or  had  been,  Angelo's  pupils. 
The  text  of  the  first  edition,  in  French, 
was  established  by  Angelo  with  the 
aid  of  the  Chevalier  d'Eon,  and  the 
master  himself  undertook  the  labor- 
ious task  of  posing  to  John  Gwyn,  a 
leading  draughtsman  of  that  day, 
for  the  principal  figure  in  each 
of  forty-seven  drawings  showing  fencing  attitudes,  his 
opponents  being  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  d'Eon, 
and  John  Hamilton  Mortimer,  afterwards  an  A.R.A. 
These  drawings  were  engraved  by  six  of  the  most  premis- 
ing young  engravers  of  the  day,  Hall  doing  twenty-four 
plates,  Ryland  fourteen,  Grignon  five,  Elliott  two,  and 
Chambers  and  James  Gwin  one  apiece. 

Angelo,  who  held  the  Royal  Appointment  of  Fencing 
Master  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  two  brothers,  pos- 
sibly through  the  influence  of  his  first  English  pupil,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  said  to  have  presented  Gwyn's 
original  drawings  to  King  George  III,  and  they  may  be  in 
the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor.  As  far  as  the  engravings 
made  from  them  are  concerned,  nobody  who  studies  them 
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No  in     /  i  GARDh  Dh  Qi   IRTL  .  PKOM  \NGELO'S  ECOLL  DES   IRMES  .  1765  i  diiion 


will  disagree  with  Vigeant's  dictum  that  each  one  is  a 
small  chef-d'oliuvre.  Several  copies  <>l  the  first  edition  <>l 
L'Ecole  des  Axw.es  were  printed  <>n  large  paper  and  bound 
sumptuously  in  lull  ohve-green  morocco,  with  the  spine 
title  on  .1  scarlet  Leather  label ;  these  were  perhaps  intended 
for  presentation  t<>  the  King,  the  Princes  t<>  whom  the 
work  was  dedicated,  and  to  Angelo's 
principal  patrons. 

The  uiim  tradition  has  been  attached 
to  U  £cole  des  Armes  thaX  some  of  the  plates 
were  engraved  in  Newgate  by  a  man  con- 
demned (<>  death.  This  points  to  Kyland, 

who  suffered  at  Tyburn  after  conviction 
on  the  charge  of  having  forged  two  bills 
on  the  East  India  Company,  but  who 

was  respited  twice  in  order  to  allow  him 
to  finish  a  plate.  This  plate,  however,  was 

one  after  a  picture  by  Angelica  ECauff- 
mann,  R.A.,  and  we  have  only  to  consider 
the  fad  that  the  K\  land  trial  took  place 
twenty  years  alter  the  appearance  ol 
UEcolc  des  Amies  to  apprec  iate  the  spur- 
ions  nature  of  the  story. 
A  second  edition  of  the  Angelo  folio 

was  published  in  1 7<>r),  this  tune  w  ith 
English  and  French  texts  in  parallel  col- 
umns, and  it  was  followed  rapidly  by  a 

third  in  [767.  Twent)  years  later,  Henrj 
Angelo  reduced  the  grandeur  of  his 
father's  conception  to  an  octavo  (8:\  in. 
X  ,r)  in.),  with  a  new  text  translated  by 
Rowlandson  from  the  French  of  the  first 
edition,  and  plates  reproduced  on  a 
smaller  scale,  by  no  means  of  the  quality 
of  the  original  ones.  Kindly,  1  lenry  Angelo 


reissued  the  old  plates  in  1817,  with  a  revised  text 

by  himself,  (ailing  the  new  edition  Angela  an  the 

Utility  and  Advantages  oj  Fencing',  he  also  added  six 
additional  plates  representing  sabre-play,  after 
drawings  by  Rowlandson. 

Angelo  was  reproached  by  his  contemporary 
Danel  {VArt  des  Amies,  Paris  1 788 )  with  having 
iii'  hided  obsolete  met  hods  ol  defence,  sneh  as  those 
with  rapier  and  dagger,  and  with  rapier  and  <  loak, 
to  say  nothing  of  combat  with  sword  and  lantern, 
whi'  h  he  des<  ribes  as  a  practice  favoured  only  by 
Neapolitan  assassins.  Hut  it  is  probable  that  the 

master,  himself  an  Italian  by  birth,  thought  it 
necessary  to  prepare  his  aristocratic  pupils  for 
what  mighl  chance  when  they  reached  Italy  in  the 

course  of  the  then  indispensable  Grand  l  our  .  In 
spite  of  a  lew  carping  critics,  general  admiration 
of  // flcale  des  Amies  culminated  in  a  signal  honour 
fa  Angelo,  for  his  work  was  chosen  by  Diderot 

for  abridgment  to  form  the  article  Escrime  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  l(n cyclopedia  published  in  1765, 

though  the  choice  was  greeted  by  lively  protests 
from  his  Parisian  colleagues.   Perhaps  the  finest 

tribute  to  the  value  of  Angelo's  effort  is  the  fact 

that  it  remained  the  standard  text-book  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  even  if  a  little  of  its  con- 
tinued popularity  may  have  been  due  to  the  re- 
nown of  the  Angelo  School  of  Arms  in  St. James's 
Street,  once  Col.  Nedham's  famous  riding  school. 
Angelo's  first  quarters  in  London  were  in  St.  James's 
Place,  and  it  was  there  thai  his  son  Henry  was  born  in 
1 7t",().  He  next  established  a  salle.  d'armes  and  manege  in 
Leicester  Square,  close  to  the  house  occupied  by  1  logarth  ; 
it  must  have  been  in  these  premises  that  the  master,  aided 
by  his  br  illiant  collaborators,  compiled  his  great  folio,  for 
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in  i  y(i the  date  of  publication  of  the 
lirsi  edition,  he  took  Carlisle  House, 
King's  Square  Court,  Soho  Square 
(now  Carlisle  Street).  Henry  Angelo, 
in  i  775,  returned  from  Paris,  where  he 
had  been  studying  his  profession  under 
Motet,  becoming  pre'vof  to  his  father 
until  he  assumed  the  direction  of  the 
school  in  1778.  In  1 785  Henry  trans- 
ferred the  salle  from  Carlisle  House  to 
rooms  over  the  Opera  House  in  the 
Hay  market;  Rowlandson's  drawing 
(No.  i)  shows theinteriorof  the  fencing- 
room,  presided  over  by  the  portrait  of 
the  famous  mulatto  fencer,  the  Chev- 
alier de  St.  George,  painted  by  the 
American  artist,  Mather  Brown,  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  England.  The  combat- 
ants are  Henry  Angelo  and  the  Chev- 
alier d'Eon;  the  elder  Angelo,  then  in 
his  seventieth  year,  stands  by,  arrayed 
in  his  plastron,  and  with  a  bundle  of 
foils  in  his  arm.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  this  portrait  with  No.  iii, 
which  Henry  Angelo  considered  to  be 
a  striking  likeness  of  his  father  when 
in  his  prime.  Next  to  the  elder  Angelo 
is  Charles  James  Fox,  seated;  among 
other  portraits  are  those  of  the  Marquis 
of  Buckingham  and  Lebrun,  a  leading 
French  master  living  in  the  rue  de  Montmartre,  Paris.  The 

Opera  House  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1 789,  Henry  Angelo 

losing  much  equipment  but  comforting  himself  by  the 

preservation  of  the  portrait  of  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 

school,  which  was  transferred  to  Old 

Bond  Street. There  it  remained  until 

1830,  when  Henry  Angelo  II  made 

the  final  move  to  St.  James's  Street. 

The  last  of  the  Angelos,  Henry 

Angelo  III,  died  at  Brighton  in  1852, 

but  the  school  remained  in  being 

until  early  in  the  present  century. 
As  well  as  admirers,  Angelo  had 

his  emulators  who,  unable  to  vie 

with  the  splendour  in  which  he  had 

clothed  the  academic  principles  of 

defence,  sought  to  epitomize  them 

for  the  benefit  of  the  less  opulent 

students  of  the  sword.  Among  them 

was  Mr.  Olivier,  of  St.  Dunstan's 

Court,  Fleet  Street.  Mr.  Egerton 

Castle  remarks  that,  after  Angelo, 

he  was  the  most  popular  master  of 

the  small-sword  in  London,  but  it 

is,  at  least,  curious  that  his  name 

does  not  occur  in  the  directories  of 

the  period.  Mr.  Olivier  tells  us  in 

the  preface  to  his  book,  Fencing 

Familiarised  (1771),  that  he  studied 

at  the  Academie  Royale  in  Paris, 

and  that  he  took  a  refresher  course 

there  before  writing  his  treatise, 

which  has  English  and  French  texts 

on  alternate  pages,  and  cost  six 


No.  V.— FRONTISPIECE  FROM  OLIVIEK'S  FENCING  FA  Ml  LI  A  RISE!)  PURPORTING  TO  SHOW  HIS  SALLE 
D'ARMBS  IN  ST.  DUNSTAN'S  COURT,  FLEET  STREET  :  COMPARE  WITH  NEXT  ILLUSTRATION  ISO.  VI) 


shillings  only.  While  the  English  version  is  sometimes  a 
little  obscure,  Olivier's  French  is  as  graceful  as  we  may 
suppose  his  sword-play  to  have  been,  and  his  precepts  are 
clear  and  succinct,  avoiding  all  unnecessary  details. 


No.  VI.—  ADRESSE  ILLVSTREE  OF  MOTET,  HENRY  ANGELO'S  MASTER,  SHOWING  HIS  SALLE  D'A  RMES  IN  THE 
RUE  DE  SEINE,  PARIS  :  COMPARE  WITH  ABOVE  ILLUSTRATION  :  FROM  LACROIX'S  XVIII  SIECLE,  1875 
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It  could  hardly  have  been  expected  that  a  pupil  of.  per- 
haps. La  Bcessiere  would  diverge  from  accepted  practice 
with  the  point,  but  Olivier s  work  is  important  in  fencing 
history  because  he  is  the  first  master  to  discard  dubious 
tricks  inherited  from  the  old  Italian  schools,  such  as  volt- 
ing,  passing,  and  crouching  to  avoid  a  hit.  All  these  he 
condemns  as  useless  and  even  dangerous,  and  he  has  the 
same  opinion  about  reputed  methods  of  disarming  No. 
viii  ,  of  which  his  predecessors  made  such  a  feature  in  their 
books.  But  he  is  not  quite  so  intransigent  about  another 
ancient  practice:  that  of  opposition  with  the  left  hand, 
though  he  will  not  admit  it  imo  his  own  system. 

Oliviers  thoughtful  work  deserved  better  adjuncts  than 
the  eight  folding  plates  signed  by  one  Ovenden.  of  Butcher 
Row.  an  artist  who.  unsurprisingly,  has  escaped  notice 
even  by  the  industrious  Benezit.  These  illustrations  are 
patent  plagiarisms  from  some  of 
Gwyn's  drawings  compare  Nos. 
iii  and  iv  ,  ill-drawn,  and  crudely 
etched.  The  frontispiece  No.  v), 
too.  purporting  to  show  the  in- 
terior of  Oliviers  school,  is  noth- 
ing but  a  copy  of  the  trade-card 
of  the  famous  pareur  Motet  No. 
¥i)a  of  the  rue  de  Seine.  Paris, 
altered  by  the  substitution  of  a 
group  from  Angekrs  fourth  plate 
(No.  viij  for  the  fencers  in  the 
original.  Angelo's  copyright  un- 
der the  Licensing  Act  had  not 
expired  when  Fencing  Familiarised 
appeared  ;  we  do  not  know  if  the 
master  made  any  protests  about 
the  annexations  from  his  plates, 
but  it  is  the  fact  that,  when  the 
second  edition  of  Oliviers  book 
appeared  in  1 780.  the  eight  plates 
were  entirely  different.  In  spite 
of  these  defects.  Fencing  Familiar- 
ised is  the  only  book  on  its  subject 


ever  reviewed  in  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine  March  1772)  .  a  distinction 
not  granted  even  to  LEcole  des  Armes. 

The  last  of  our  fencing  books  is 
John  McArthurs  astonishing  Army 
and Saiy  Gentleman's Companion  1780  . 
Astonishing,  because  McArthur  was 
not  a  maitre  d' armes  at  all;  when  he 
wrote  his  book  he  was  but  a  very- 
junior  purser  in  the  Navy,  seeing 
much  service  afloat.  Where,  and 
under  what  masters,  he  gained  his 
knowledge  of  the  sword  is  unex- 
plained, but  the  literary  talent  which 
served  him  later  on  as  the  author  of 
what  became  the  standard  work  on 
court-martial  procedure,  as  editor  of 
The  Xaval  Chronicle,  and  as  collabor- 
ator in  a  Life  of  Xelson,  enabled  him 
to  analyse  his  subject  so  successfully 
thata  second  edition  of the  Companion 
was  issued  by  J.  Murray,  of  Fleet 
Street,  in  1784.  Like  his  great  pre- 
decessor. Angelo.  McArthur  relied 
largely  upon  subscribers,  of  whom  he  gives  the  names  of 
121,  the  majority  being  officers  in  the  Army  and  Navy, 
though  there  are  a  few  civilians  with  addresses  in  New- 
York  and  Jamaica.  Among  his  military  supporters,  we 
notice  the  name  of  Colonel  the  Hon.  Cosmo  Gordon,  of 
the  Third  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards.  In  the  very  year  in 
which  McArthurs  second  edition  was  published.  Colonel 
Gordon  was  tried  and  acquitted  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  the 
charge  of  having  killed  a  brother-officer,  Colonel  Thomas, 
in  a  duel  fought  near  Stanhope  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  in  1 783. 
The  affair  caused  a  sensation,  for  the  meeting  arose  out  of 
an  offence  given  more  than  two  years  before,  in  the  course 
of  the  American  campaign.  In  the  interval,  two  courts 
martial  had  cleared  the  military  character  of  the  two 
officers,  but  a  court-of-honour  held  by  the  officers  of  the 
Guards  had  decided  that  Gordon  had  no  option  but  to  call 
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Thomas  out.  After  doing  his  ut- 
most to  avoid  t  he  invitat  ion, 
Thomas  w  as  compelled  to  accept 
the-  challenge;  Gordon  was  un- 
hurt, I  nit  I  lis  antagonist  w  as  fatally 
wounded.  This  duel,  however,  was 
fought  not  with  small-swords,  but 
with  pistols. 

John  McArthur  distinguished 
himself  still  further  by  being  the 
only  author  of  a  manual  of  fenc- 
ing who  has  ever  illustrated  his 
own  work.  In  his  preface,  he  re- 
marks that  while  Olivier' s  method 
is  the  best  and  most  simple  known 
to  him,  he  comments  that  'the 
attitudes  represented  in  his  plates 
are  in  many  respects  erroneous 
and  unnatural.'  'But  that,'  he  re- 
flects,'may  be  the  designer's  fault.' 
Desirous  of  avoiding  a  like  re- 
proach, he  determined  to  make 
his  own  drawings  'ad  vivum.'  His 
sixteen  plates  (eight  in  the  first 
edition),  together  with  his  three 

'Mathematical  Illustrations,'  were  engraved  by  James 
Newton,  and  were  issued  in  separate  sets,  as  well  as  bound 
up  in  his  quarto  volume.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  work  of  an  amateur  artist  not  yet  27  years  of  age 
could  vie  with  the  freedom  of  Gwyn's  drawings  or  the 
sparkling  abandon  of  Rowlandson's,  but  McArthur's 
figures  are  well  drawn,  vigorous,  and  full  of  action ;  they 
are  also  so  detailed  that  they  form  a  mine  of  information 
about  the  less  formal  dress  of  the  young  military  men  of 
his  period.  (See  Nos.  ix  and  x.) 

When  McArthur  died  in  1840,  the  custom  of  wearing' 
the  weapon  described  by  him  as  'an  essential  part  of  dress' 
had  fallen  into  complete  desuetude.  Gentlemen  no  longer 
went  armed  when  in  civilian  dress,  but  enthusiasm  for  the 
art  of  fencing  remained  as  keen  as  ever,  if  we  may  judge 


No.  IX.— THE  RETURN  ON  EXTENSION  AFTER  PARRYING  WITH  OCTAVE  YOU  R  ADVERSARY'S  THRUST :  FROM 
Mc  ARTHUR'S  ARMY  AND  NAVY  GENTLEMAN'S  COMPANION  :  1780  EDITION  :  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


No.  X.— TIME  THRUST  UPON  YOUR  ADVERSARY'S  DISENGAGING  {TO  TIERCE  :  McARTHUR  :  1784  EDITION 


from  the  works  of  George  Roland  of  Edinburgh  {Art  of 
Fencing,  1823).  Nor  does  the  sacred  fire  burn  less  brightly 
to-day;  for  that  reason  alone  these  ancient  fencing  books 
ought  to  be  collected  and  cherished,  for  they  enshrine  the 
traditions  of  the  art.  Alas!  they  grow  increasingly  rare. 

Space  forbids  more  than  passing  mention  of  Henry 
Blackwell's  English  Fencing  Master  (1705),  of  Donald 
McBane's  Expert  Swordman's  Companion  (1728),  with  its 
delightfully  ingenuous  autobiography,  of  Blackwell's 
Gentleman's  Tutor  for  the  Small-Sword  (1730),  of  Andrew 
Lonergan's  Fencer's  Guide  (1771),  or  of  James  Under- 
wood's Art  of  Fencing  (1787). 

The  foil  with  which  eighteenth-century  masters  taught 
their  art  varied  according  to  period  from  one  with  a  cup- 
hilt  and  bar  similar  to  the  modern  Italian  foil  to  one  with 

a  figure-of-eight  guard,  the  blade 
being  31  inches  in  length  com- 
pared with  the  present-day  34 
inches.  The  hilt  and  blade  of  the 
sword  itself  underwent  only  minor 
modifications,  as  will  be  seen  in 
No.  ii.  From  the  bottom  of  the 
illustration  upwards,  on  the  left, 
we  have  a  sword  of  Hope's  day 
(1686),  one  of  Valdin's  (1720), 
and  two  of  the  time  when  Angelo 
was  in  his  prime  ( 1 759  and  1 760) . 
On  the  right,  from  the  top  down- 
wards, the  first  sword  is  of  Black- 
well's period  ( 1 708) ,  the  second  of 
Olivier's  (1771),  the  third  of 
McArthur's  (1778),  and  the 
fourth  shows  the  debased  form  of 
hilt  introduced  with  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  so  much  de- 
plored by  La  Boessiere  fils  in  his 
Art  des  Armes  ( 1 8 1 8) .  An  article  on 
Some  XlX-Century  Fencing  Books  is 
in  preparation  for  an  early  issue. 
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A   SILESIAN   GOLD  EMBROIDERY 
OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 


B 


y 


BETTY  KURTH 


No.  I. — A  SILESIAN  GOLD-EMBROIDERED  LINEN  ALTAR  DECORATION  :  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MR.  FRITZ  IKLE 


LINEN  embroideries  worked  with  white  linen  threads 
and  coloured  silks  on  linen  ground  were  in  use  all 
over  the  German  and  especially  the  Rhenish  prov- 
inces during  the  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
Centuries,  whereas  linen  as  a  background  to  gold  em- 
broidery in  these  periods  is  a  great  rarity. 

This  fact  justifies  the  publication  of  a  sumptuous  ex- 
ample of  goldwork  which,  as  regards  its  highly  artistic 
value,  its  technical  perfection  and  its  delicate  design,  takes 
it  out  of  the  class  of  merely  industrial  art. 

Probably  the  work,  here  reproduced  (No.  i)  from  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Fritz  Ikle  of  St.  Gallen  in  Switzerland, 


was  once  intended  for  altar 
decoration.  It  is  36  inches 
high,  32!  inches  wide,  and  is 
embroidered  on  thin,  finely 
woven  linen.  The  greater 
part  of  the  piece  is  executed 
in  gold  and  silver  threads, 
in  laid  work,  sewn  down  with 
red  silk.  Faces,  draperies  and 
foliated  tendrils  are  worked 
in  chain-stitch  with  silk.  The 
hair  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the 
Saints  is  embroidered  in  so- 
called  'bullion' — spirally 
curled  gold  thread.* 

The  Nativity  forms  the 
theme  of  the  central  panel. 
Kneeling  in  the  foreground 
are  the  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph; 
between  them  lies  the  Holy 
Child  in  His  halo,  wor- 
shipped by  the  two  animals. 
In  the  background  stretches 
a  mountainous  landscape, 
through  which  the  holy  Kings 
approach  on  horseback  with 
flying  pennons.  On  the  left 
appear  two  angels  with  a 
scroll,  announcing  the  Nati- 
vity to  the  shepherds.  This 
middle  panel  is  bordered 
with  a  sort  of  frame,  bearing 
an  inscription,  a  quotation 
from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
the  words  of  which  have  been 
mis-spelt  by  the  embroiderer, 
who  seems  to  have  been 
unacquainted  with  Latin: 

'VERBUM  CARO  FACTUM  EST  ET 
HABATABIT  IN  NOBIS  TUIUS 
GLORIAM  VIDIMUS  QUASI  UNI- 
GENITHE.'f 

The  middle  square  is  sur- 
rounded by  well-designed  scrolling  foliage  with  stylized 
blossoms  which  contain  the  following  subjects :  Above — St. 
John  the  Evangelist  with  the  cup ;  a  delicately  drawn  repre- 
sentation of  the  Annunciation  and  St.  Barbara,  carrying  the 
tower  in  her  left  hand.  Below — the  Resurrection,  between  St. 
Jerome  with  the  lion  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  his  shirt  of 
hair,  bearing  the  Lamb.  On  either  side  appear — to  the  left 

*  Only  the  curls  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  are  embroidered  in  silk. 

t  St.  John's  Gospel,  i,  14.  The  correct  text  reads:  'Et  verbum  care  factum  est, 

et  habitavit  in  nobis  et  vidimus  gloriam  quasi  Unigeniti  a  padre  plenum  gratiae  et 

veritatis.'  ('And  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld 

his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and 

truth.') 
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No.  II.— A  GOLD  EMBROIDERY  OF  SILESIAN  ORIGIN  :  BRESLAU  MUSEUM 

The  Meeting  of  St.  Anne  and  St.  Joachim  at  the  Golden  Gate,  to 
the  right  St.  Hedwig  with  the  church  model,  and  St.  Stephen 
with  stones  and  palm  leaf.  The  framelike  outside  border 
consists  of  delicate  undulating  tendrils,  suggesting  the 
thorn-leaf  ornaments  in  French  book-illumination.  The 
four  evangelist  symbols  are  displayed  in  the  corners. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  Leopold  Ikle  Collection,  sold 
by  auction  at  Zurich  in  the  year  1923,*  the  embroidery 
was  described  as  Spanish  work  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
This  attribution  cannot,  in  fact,  be  maintained  either  on 
historical  or  on  stylistic  grounds.  The  forms  of  the  foliage, 
the  shape  of  the  figures,  bear  no  relation  to  Spanish  art 
and  are  as  widely  different  from  it  as  is  the  technical  ac- 
complishment. The  Spanish  gold  embroideries  are  usually 
worked  on  velvet  or  silk  damask,  never  on  linen. 

Mary  Symonds  and  Louise  Preeze  were  the  first  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  embroidery  in  question  was  of  German 
origin. f  It  shows,  in  fact,  the  closest  stylistic  connexion 
with  other  works  which  without  any  doubt  can  be  located 
in  German-speaking  countries.  All  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures point  to  that  origin.  The  forms  of  the  compositions 
and  figures,  draperies  and  tendrils  are  rooted  in  Germany, 
in  her  art  and  workmanship. 

More  difficult  to  ascertain,  beyond  this  general  state- 

*  Katalog  der  Sammlung  Leopold  Ikle,  St.  Gallen  (Zurich,  1923),  No.  739. 
t  Mary  Symonds  and  Louise  Preeze:  Needlework  through  the  Ages  (London, 
1928). 


mcnt,  is  its  precise  location  in  Germany.  At  first  sight  one 
feels  tempted  to  assume  that  it  originates  from  the  Upper 
Rhine,  recalling  the  style  of  the  numerous  artistic  white- 
linen  embroideries  worked  in  these  provinces.  The  forms 
of  the  stylized  foliage  especially  are  found  in  works  from 
Alsace  and  Switzerland.  An  embroidered  towel  on  which 
the  wiles  of  women  are  represented,  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  Berne,*  a  strip  with  lovers,  formerly  in  the 
Dr.  Albert  Figdor  Collection,  Vienna,f  a  cloth  with  the 
life  of  the  Virgin,  once  in  the  Leopold  Ikle  Collection,  St. 
Gallen,|  show  very  similar  forms  of  foliage. 

The  figures  and  compositions  are  in  style  and  feeling 
closely  related  to  engravings  by  the  Upper-Rhenish 
Master  E.S.  The  Virgin  of  the  Annunciation,  for  instance,  with 
both  her  hands  raised  in  venerating  amazement,  with 
her  head  inclined  towards  the  angel,  with  the  flowing  out- 
line of  her  drapery  and  her  long  unbound  curled  hair, 
recalls  the  engraving  L.15  of  the  Master  E.S.§  On  his 
engraving  L.23,||  the  figure  of  Mary  resembles  the  Virgin 
of  the  Nativity  with  her  rich  flowing  drapery,  angularly 
piled  up  at  the  border.  The  shape  of  the  hills,  the  dotted 
shading,  are  also  taken  from  the  sphere  of  graphic  art.  And 
the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists  bearing  scrolls  are  to  be 
found  on  the  engraving  L.149  of  the  Master  E.S.^f 

The  evidence  of  these 
influences  cannot  be  con- 
clusive as  to  the  origin  of 
the  work.  The  engravings 
of  the  great  masters  were 
movable  art  objects,  widely 
diffused  all  over  the  Euro- 
pean countries,  well  known 
by  artists  and  often  taken 
as  models. 

On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
use  and  work  of  gold  em- 
broidery was  not  custom- 
ary in  the  regions  of  the 
Upper  Rhine.  Here  most 
of  the  highly  artistic,  but 
less  rich  and  much  cheaper, 
white-linen  embroideries 
were  made.  No  examples 
in  gold  embroidery,  how- 
ever, are  known. 

If  we  look  around  for 
such  work,  we  find  it  only 
in  the  province  of  Silesia, 

*  Betty  Kurth:  Eine  Schaffhausener 
Leinenstickerei  mil  den  Weiberlisten  irn 
Historischen  Aluseum  z.u  Bern.  Ober- 
rheinische  Kunst  (1931/32). 
f  Betty  Kurth:  Eine  spntgotische 
Leinenstickerei  der  Sammlung  Figdor. 
Belvedere  (May,  1930). 
X  Adolf  Fah:  Textile  Vorbilder  aus 
der  Sammlung  Ikle  in  St.  Gallen 
(Zurich  s.a.),  PI.  7. 
§  Max  Geisberg:  Die  Anfdnge  des 
Kupferstichs  und  der  Meister  E.S. 
(Leipzig  s.a.),  PI.  35. — Idem,  Der 
Meister  E.S.  (Leipzig,  1924),  PI.  24. 
I|  Max  Geisberg:  Die  Anfdnge  des 
Kupferstichs,  PI.  31. — Idem,  Der 
Meister  E.S. ,  PI.  57. 

Max  Geisberg :  Die  Anfdnge  des 
Kupferstichs,    PI.    50.— Idem,    Der        n0.  ui._figURE  OF  ST.  HEDWIG  ON 
Meister  E.S.,  PI.  49.  A  SILESIAN  RELIEF  EMBROIDERY 
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in  the  Museum  of  Breslau  and  among  the  treasures  of 
the  Silesian  churches.  A  number  of  gold  embroideries 
preserved  here  are,  in  style  and  technique,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  pieces  in  question.  They  show  a  great 
resemblance  in  the  form  of  the  stylized  foliage,  enclos- 
ing sacred  scenes  and  single  figures  of  saints.  The  gold 
embroidery,  illustrated  in  No.  ii,  originating  from  a  Si- 
lesian church  and  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Bres- 
lau, provides  a  fine  example.  Certainly  all  the  Silesian 
gold  embroideries  hitherto  known  do  not  equal  in  quality 
the  piece  in  the  Ikle  Collection.  The  lines  of  all  the  o  ther 
works  are  not  so  harmonious;  they  are  harder  and  more 
geometrical,  the  tendrils  and  flowers  are  less  finely  drawn, 
the  figures  have  not  the  same  delicacy  of  expression. 
Nevertheless  the  kinship  of  all  technical  and  stylistic  details 
is  so  close,  that  the  Silesian  origin  of  the  superior  work  we 
are  discussing  seems  beyond  doubt. 

The  most  striking  proof  of  its  origin,  however,  is  the 
figure  of  St.  Hedwig  on  this  embroidery.  St.  Hedwig,  the 
wife  of  Duke  Henry  I  of  Silesia  and  Poland,  was  the  local 
patron  of  Silesia  and  is  rarely  to  be  seen  on  other  than 
Silesian  works.*  We  find  her,  for  example,  on  the  Min- 
kener  altar-piece,  preserved  in  the  Diozesan  Museum  at 
Breslau  f ,  as  also  on  the  altar-piece  and  on  the  famous 

*  Heinrich  Detzel:  Christliche  Ikonographie,  Vol.  II  (Freiburg  i.  Br.,  1896), 
p.  401. 

f  Joseph  Jungnitz:  Das  Minkener  Altarwerk  von  i§oy.  Jahrbuch  des  Schles- 
ischen  Museums  (Bd.  VII),  PI.  VII,  p.  197,  191 9. 


Silesian  relief  embroidery  of  a  chasuble  cross,  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Century  (No.  hi),*  both  in  the  Kunstgewerbe- 
Museum  at  Breslau,  worked  for  Canonicus  Hellentreuter. 
On  all  these  works  St.  Hedwig  is  represented  in  the  same 
way,  with  the  model  of  the  church  in  one  hand  and  with 
the  princes'  hat  "f  worn  over  her  white  head-dress.  This 
saint  is  rarely  absent  from  Silesian  altar-pieces. %  Her  life 
is  described  in  a  famous  Silesian  illuminated  manuscript 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  preserved  in  the  University 
Library  at  Breslau. § 

As  to  the  date  of  the  embroidery,  the  stylistic  evidence 
afforded  by  the  shapes  of  the  foliage,  the  late-Gothic 
draperies,  the  movements  and  outlines  of  the  figures  and 
the  relations  to  contemporary  painting,  suggest  the  last 
quarter  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 


*  Conrad  Buchwald :  Aus  dem  Nachlass  des  Kanonicus  Helentreuter.  Jahrbuch  des 
Schlesischen  Museums  (Bd.  VIII,  1924),  p.  74,  PI.  XVI  and  XX. — Alfred 
Schellenberg:  Bortenwirker,  Seiden  und  Perlhefter  in  Schlesien.  Schlesiens  Vorzeit 
in  Bild  und  Schrift.  (Bd.  X,  1933),  p.  69,  Fig.  2. — Betty  Kurth:  Eine  Hochrelief- 
stickerei  des  /j  Jahrhunderts  im  Wiener  Diozesan  Museum.  Jahrbuch  der  Kunst- 
historischen  Sammlungen  N.F.  (Bd.  IX,  1935),  p.  91. 

t  The  princes'  hat  in  this  form  was  first  worn  by  the  electors  and  then  by 
dukes  and  other  princes. 

+  St.  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  as  well  a  patron  saint  of  Silesia,  is  also 
represented  on  the  gold  embroidery  in  the  right  bottom  corner.  He  appears 
in  the  upper  centre  of  the  panel  in  Breslau  (No.  ii),  and  on  the  chasuble 
cross  of  Canonicus  Hellentreuter. 

§  A.  V.  Wolfskron ;  Die  Bilder  der  Hedwigslegende  vom  Jahre  1353  ( Wien,  1 846) . 
— H.  Luchs:  Ueber  die  Bilder  der  Hedwigslegende  im  Schlackenwerter  Codex  von 
I353  (Breslau,  1861). 


THE  TRISTRAM  CASKET 

A  RECENT  ACQUISITION  BY  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


WITH  the  help 
of  a  contribu- 
tion from  the 
National  Art-Collections 
Fund,  the  British  Museum 
has  recently  acquired  the 
important  object  known 
as  'The  Tristram  Casket.' 
It  is  of  wood  (6x4x3 
inches)  covered  with 
plaques  of  ivory  or  bone, 
carved  with  incidents  from 
the  Romance  of  Tristram 
and  Iseult.  There  is  a  cop- 
per plaque  underneath 
with  rosette  ornaments, 
and  the  mounts  are  of  cop- 
per. The  scenes  depicted 

are  as  follows.  On  the  top  (illustrated  on  this  page),  Brang- 
win  bringing  the  philtre  to  King  Mark  and  Iseult  on  their 
wedding  night,  set  in  a  fanciful  architectural  scheme  sup- 
posed to  represent  Tintagel  Castle.  On  the  front  are  two 
subjects:  left — Tristram  playing  to  Iseult  on  a  harp,  and 
right — Gandin  and  Iseult;  the  back  is  embellished  with 
the  Combat  of  Tristram  and  Morhaut;  the  right  side  with 


THE  TOP  OF  THE  'TRISTRAM  CASKET'  :  A  SCENE  SHOWING  BRANGWTN  BRING- 
ING THE  PHILTRE  TO  KING  MARK  AND  ISEULT  ON  THEIR  WEDDING  NIGHT 


King  Mark  greetinglseult, 
and  the  left  side  with 
Tristram  and  Iseult  in  the 
Garden. 

The  Tristram  Casket  was 
discovered  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  dealer's  shop  in 
Paris,  about  1 9 1 3,  by 
Mme  Forrer,  and  a  des- 
cription of  it  was  later 
published  by  her  husband 
the  late  Robert  Forrer, 
head  of  the  Musee  Arche- 
ologique,  Strasbourg,  and 
also  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Loomis. 
It  is  now  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  important 
European  secular  ivories 
of  mediaeval  times.  It  has  been  held  by  M.  Koechlin  to 
belong  to  the  second  half  of  the  Twelfth  Century  and  is 
thought  to  have  come  from  Eastern  France,  but  the  present 
opinion  of  the  authorities  at  the  British  Museum  inclines 
to  the  belief  that  the  casket  is  of  Rhenish  origin.  Undoubt- 
edly its  subject-matter  and  treatment,  together  with  its 
date,  make  it  an  object  of  the  highest  interest  and  rarity. 

(See  also  The  Connoisseur  Divan) 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR  IN  AMERICA 

By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


MR.  SELLERS  CONCLUDES  HIS  BIOGRAPHY 
OF  (  HARM  S  WILLSON  PEALE 

IN  1936  Charles  Coleman  Sellers  began  an  important  work, 
a  biography  of  his  distinguished  ancestor,  Charles  Willson 
lVale,  1 741  — 1 827,  painter,  soldier,  politician,  scientist  and 
founder  of  the  Peale  Museum  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  based  on 
an  almost  inexhaustible  source  of  documentary  material,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  the  Peale-Sellers  family  papers  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  Philadel- 
phia. These  include  sixteen  hundred  letters  from  the  artist, 
twenty-three  of  his  diaries,  and  his  unpublished  autobiog- 
raphy, a  fascinating  work  in  which  he  refers  to  himself  in  the 
third  person  and  writes  with  unusual  candour.  There  are  also 
other  letters,  documents  and  memoirs  providing  Mr.  Sellers 
with  far  more  material  than  he  could  bring  into  the  volume 
which  he  published  privately  in  1939.  This  book,  which  he 
called  The  Artist  of  the  Revolution,  was  reviewed  in  The  Con- 
noisseur, October  1939. 

The  value  of  this  already  published  volume  was  so  widely 
recognized  that  the  author  was  encouraged  to  proceed.  Two 
grants-in-aid  came  from  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
under  whose  imprint  a  second  volume,  dealing  with  Peale's 
later  life,  1 790-1 827,  has  just  been  issued.  It  is  appropriate 
from  every  aspect  that  the  Society  should  be  thus  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Sellers'  endeavours,  for  its  Philosophical  Hall 
at  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets  in  Philadelphia  was  at  one  time 
the  home  of  the  Peale  Museum  (1795),  and  Peale  was  himself 
the  Society's  Librarian  as  well  as  his  Museum's  Curator.  The 
removal  of  his  extensive  art  and  natural-science  collections 
from  his  home  at  Third  and  Lombard  Streets  six  blocks  away, 
to  the  Philosophical  Hall,  was  astutely  accomplished  by  a 
parade  of  neighbourhood  boys,  which  saved  him  considerable 
expense,  provided  the  town  with  a  free  spectacle,  and  for- 
tunately was  accomplished  without  much  damage.  Peale's 
Museum,  which  had  the  approval  of  Franklin  and  Jefferson, 
and  was  compared  by  the  English  traveller,  Henry  Wansey, 
in  1794  with  the  Leverian  Museum  in  London,  was  one  in 
which  art  and  science  were  joined  in  an  atmosphere  of  devotion 
which  was  closely  related  to  religion.  His  own  idealism,  his 
sincere  desire  to  instruct  as  well  as  amuse  the  general  public, 
kept  him  from  allowing  his  collections  to  descend  to  the  level 
of  the  freaks  and  curiosities  which  made  up  most  of  the  collections  of 
the  time.  His  self-portrait,  showing  him  in  his  Museum,  was  painted 
to  hang  there  in  1822,  and  is  a  large  canvas,  six  by  fifteen  feet  in 
dimensions.  'I  think  it  important,'  he  wrote,  'that  I  should  not  only 
make  it  a  lasting  monument  of  my  art  as  a  painter,  but  also  that  the 
design  should  be  expressive  that  I  bring  forth  into  public  view  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  art,  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Museum.'  He 
shows  himself  raising  a  curtain  with  one  hand,  his  back  to  the  light, 
which  falls  so  that  it  discloses  a  clear  view  of  the  Long  Room,  with  its 
cases  of  birds  and  double  row  of  portraits.  At  his  feet  is  a  wild  turkey 
ready  for  mounting,  on  the  other  side  is  a  partial  view  of  the  skeleton 
of  the  mastodon  which  he  had  exhumed. 

The  English  naturalist,  Charles  Waterton,  passed  through  Phila- 
delphia on  his  way  home  from  South  America  in  1824,  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  one  of  the  artist's  sons  one  afternoon  in  the  Museum 
by  complaining  vigorously  of  the  quality  of  the  tea  served  in  the  city. 
This  led  to  an  invitation  to  the  house  in  Walnut  Street,  and  a  friendly 
association,  that  resulted  in  Peale's  portrait  of  Waterton  which  is  now 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  London. 

The  versatility  and  energy  of  Peale  make  him  an  outstanding  figure 
of  the  JefTersonian  period.  His  scientific  endeavours  have  long  since 
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been  surpassed  and  largely  forgotten;  his  Museum  did  not  long  outlive 
him,  and  soon  degenerated  in  tone;  but  through  his  chosen  goal  of 
instructing  and  amusing  the  public  by  creating  in  his  collections  'a 
world  in  miniature,'  he  undoubtedly  brought  into  action  a  vital  edu- 
cational force. 

Mr.  Sellers'  work  has  been  prodigious,  but  the  time  spent  in  the 
examination  of  personal  records,  not  only  of  the  artist  but  of  his  large 
family,  among  whom  were  several  artists  of  note,  has  its  reward  in 
giving  genuine  substance  to  his  biography.  It  has  not  been  necessary 
to  reconstruct  imaginary  conversations,  to  assign  possible  motives,  to 
speculate  on  the  inner  life  or  outer  aims  of  his  hero,  for  all  has  been 
set  down  somewhere.  The  great  number  of  documents  consulted  in- 
clude those  not  only  in  the  Philosophical  Society's  Library,  but  at 
Fordham  University,  the  Huntington  Library,  California,  the 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  the  Library  of  Congress  (which 
has  his  correspondence  with  Jefferson),  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society  and  other  sources.  His  book  also  includes  a  genealogy  of  the 
Peale  family  for  the  first  three  American  generations,  and  their  Eng- 
lish forbears.  The  artist  was  the  grandson  of  Charles  Peale,  born  1688, 
graduate  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Rector  of  Edith 
Weston,  Rutland,  from  171 7  until  1734. 
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CROUCHING  TIGER  :  BRONZE  WITH  GOLD  INLAY  :  LATE  CHOU  PERIOD  :  COL- 
LECTION OF  A.  W.  BAHR  :  SHOWN  AT  THE  ROYAL  ONTARIO  MUSEUM,  TORONTO 

In  addition  to  the  second  volume,  just  now  issued,  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  is  reissuing  Volume  I,  both  now  forming  part 
of  its  Memoirs  series : 

Charles  Willson  Peak,  Vol.  i,  Early  Life  (i  741-1790).  Charles  Cole- 
man Sellers,  xiv  +  293  pp.,  26  illus.  $5.00;  and 

Charles  Willson  Peak,  Vol.  II,  Later  Life  (1 790-1827).  Charles  Cole- 
man Sellers,  x  -\-  470  pp.,  45  illus.  $5.00. 


springs  is  further  emphasized  by  the  decorative  scrolls  of  gold  inlay 
on  shoulders  and  haunches. 

It  is  rumoured  that  three  of  these  tigers,  almost  exactly  alike,  were 
found  together  and  brought  out  of  China  some  time  before  the  recent 
war.  One,  in  the  Hellstrom  Collection,  Sweden,  was  seen  at  the 
exhibition  at  Burlington  House  in  1935-6.  The  third  is  said  to  be  in 
a  private  collection  in  Europe.  It  is  believed  that  the  three  came 
originally  from  the  lid  of  a  monumental  bronze  ting,  or  three-legged 
cauldron,  such  as  those  that  are  known  to  have  been  in  the  graves  of 
the  Princes  of  Han  at  Old  Loyang,  where  the  researches  of  Bishop 
White  have  so  enriched  our  knowledge  of  the  early  periods  of  Chinese 
art.  The  bronze  tiger  is  so  corroded  underneath  that  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  whether  there  was  some  means  of  attachment  or  not,  but  in  the 
position  assumed  for  it  it  would  take  the  place  of  the  pronged  pro- 
jection which  developed  into  an  animal  head  on  a  rudimentary 
body,  these  serving  as  handles  by  which  the  lid  could  be  grasped.  The 
fact  that  we  have  here  so  resplendent  a  form  as  this  tiger,  which  could 
very  well  have  served  the  same  purpose,  indicates  the  magnificence 
and  the  importance  of  the  ritual  vessel  for  which  it  was  created. 

The  ting  was  the  most  important  of  the  bronze  ritual  vessels,  which 
in  all  number  some  thirty  forms,  counterparts  of  domestic  vessels  of 
wood,  pottery  or  basketry.  Made  for  the  cooking  of  sacrificial  food, 
the  ting  was  placed  directly  over  the  fire,  and  for  this  purpose  had 
three  legs  to  lift  it  above  the  flames,  and  on  the  rim  of  the  vessel  were 
rigid,  upright  handles,  so  constructed  that,  by  means  of  them,  the 
ting  could  be  lifted  from  the  fire  on  a  stick.  Very  often  these  cauldrons 
have  lost  their  covers,  but  when  complete  have  a  low,  domed  cover 
with  th.ee  zoomorphic  handles.  An  example  of  such  a  ting  with  silver 
inlay  was  illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur,  September  1943,  page  53, 
from  the  Pillsbury  Collection. 


CHINESE  ART  FROM  THE 
A.  W.  BAHR  COLLECTION 


A 


N  exhibition  of  note  held  at  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  in 
k  Toronto  recently  was  that  of  the  internationally  known  collector 
of  Chinese  art,  Mr.  A.  W.  Bahr,  who  is  now  residing  in  Montreal. 
Mr.  Bahr  has  spent  many  years  in  bringing  together  a  collection  rich 
in  every  field  of  Chinese  art,  jades,  sculpture,  bronzes,  paintings, 
porcelain,  textiles,  etc.,  ranging  in  date  from  jades  of  the  Shang 
period  to  the  infant  robes  of  Pu  Yi.  The  Shang  and  Chou  burial  jades 
are  outstanding  among  ob- 
jects  from  the  ancient 
periods,  while  more  recent 
pieces  are  represented  by 
Ming  porcelains,  which  in- 
clude examples  of  the  finest 
quality  egg-shell  tea-cups, 
and  miniature  vases. 

Illustrated  here  is  a  bronze 
figure  with  gold  inlay,  rep- 
resenting a  crouching  tiger, 
a  supremely  fine  example 
of  the  late  Chou  period, 
approximately  Seventh  to 
Third  Century  B.C.  As  an 
instance  of  the  power  of  the 
ancient  Chinese  artist  to 
create  a  naturalistic  animal 
form  in  this  medium  it  is  of 
great  interest.  The  fierce 
alertness  of  the  animal  is 
well  expressed  by  the  small, 
sleek  raised  head  and  curve 
of  neck,  while  the  great 
haunches  and  coiled  tail  are 
like  steel  springs  in  their  sug- 
gestion of  controlled  energy. 
This   suggestion   of  coiled 


ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  ORIENTAL  DEPARTMENT 
AT  BOSTON 

AMONG  acquisitions  of  the  past  year  to  the  Oriental  collections 
at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  is  an  album  of  eight  land- 
scape paintings  by  the  Ming  landscape  painter  and  poet,  Shen  Chou, 
1 42 7- 1 509.  Originally  it  belonged  to  a  well-known  painter,  Wen 
Cheng-ming,  1470-1567,  and  more  recently  to  the  celebrated  Vice- 
roy, Tuan  Fang,  who  died  in  191 1  and  whose  art  collections  were 
extensive. 
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LANDSCAPE  FROM  AN  ALBUM  OF  EIGHT  PAINTINGS  BY  SHEN  CHOU,  1427-1509  :  IN  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 
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Shen  Chou,  ;i  native  of  Suchou,  was  the  son  of  one  painter,  Sin  n 
Hcng-chi,  and  a  nephew  of  another,  Shen  Chcn-chi.  At  an  early  age 
he  astonished  his  elders  with  his  talents  as  a  poet,  while  his  gilts  as  a 
paintei  became  apparent  in  the  faultless  manner  in  which  lie  rendered 
the  works  of  the  Yuan  masters,  whose  hold  hrushwork  was  in  har- 
mony with  his  own  style.  The  Chinese  art  historian,  Tung  Ch'i- 
ch'ang,  writing  in  the  late  Ming  period,  extolled  the  art  of  Shen 
Chou  as  one  of  the  last  great  examples  of  the  literary  man's  painting, 
and  advanced  a  suggestion  that  the  great  age  to  which  he  lived  (over 
eighty)  was  the  result  of  his  all-inclusive  view  of  nature.  His  text,  as 
given  by  Osvald  Siren  in  The  Chinese  on  the  Art  of  Painting,  includes 
this  observation,  so  expressive  of  thcOriental  point  of  view:  'The  Tao 
of  painting  is  to  hold  i  In-  whole  universe  in  your  hand.  .  .  .  There  will 
he  nothing  before  your  eyes  which  is  not  replete  with  life,  and  there- 
fore painters  (who  have  attained  to  this)  often  become  very  old. 
But  those  who  paint  in  a  very  fine  or  detailed  manner  make  them- 
selves servants  of  nature  and  impair  their  longevity,  because  such  a 
manner  adds  nothing  to  the  power  of  life.'  Shen  Chou  was  famous  for 
four  paintings  oi'lhc  f»unus  in  as  many  stages  of  its  growth  and  decay, 
and  while  favouring  small  paintings  in  his  early  years,  turned  to 
large-scale  landscapes  later,  such  as  the  ten-foot-high  landscape  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum.  The  artist  was  a  recluse,  virtually  un- 
recognized in  the  country-side  about  his  home,  but  well  known  to 
literary  men  at  court. 

The  album  is  in  a  line  state  of  preservation,  which  makes  it  possible 
to  appreciate  the  original  condition  of  the  master's  brushwork. 

A  recent  event  in  the  Oriental  department  has  been  the  exhibition 
of  over  two  hundred  examples  of  Chinese  ceramics  from  1200  B.C.  to 
a.d.  1800,  which  have  been  collected  over  the  last  fifteen  years  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Bernat  and  have  been  lent  for  exhibition  at  the 
Museum.  Four  pieces  of  the  extremely  rare  Kuan  ware  include  a 
Sung  bottle-shaped  vase  with  pale  greenish-blue  glaze  and  large 
crackle,  found  at  K'ai-feng  Fu,  in  Honan  province.  Other  examples 
of  the  Sung  period,  which  was  a  golden  age  in  Chinese  ceramics, 
include  many  examples  of  the  delicate  blue  and  green  glazes  of  the 
Ju,  Ch'un  and  Lung-ch'uan  wares,  the  white  and  creamy-white 
Ting  ware,  black  and  brown  Chien  and  Ch'ing-ho  examples,  and  the 
Tz'u-chou  type  with  black  and  brown  decoration  on  a  light  ground. 

Among  the  earliest  pieces  is  a  Shang  wine  jar  (hu)  from  An-yang 
in  black  baked  clay  with  incised  pattern,  which  indicates  the  origin 
of  some  of  the  bronze  ritual  forms.  There  are  examples  of  Han 
mortuary  objects,  while  in  the  ware  of  the  Six  Dynasties  are  found  the 
first  examples  with  vitrified  body.  In  the  T'ang  period  one  finds  a 
variety  of  coloured  glazes  coming  into  use.  One  of  the  finest  examples 
here  is  a  figure  of  a  seated  lady  holding  a  goose-shaped  wineskin. 
The  use  of  green,  amber,  cream  and  blue  glazes  in  dappled  effect 
gives  to  this  piece  an  appearance  of  extraordinary  richness.  There  is 
also  a  pleasing  collection  of  small  animal  figures  of  the  Thirteenth  to 
the  Fourteenth  Century,  obviously  designed  as  toys. 


EARLY  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  ON  BOTANY 

THERE  was  shown  at  McGill  University  in  Canada  a  number  of 
early  illustrated  books  on  botany  on  the  occasion  last  year  of  the 
summer  meeting  of  the  American  Botanical  Society.  Its  own  collec- 
tions, which  embrace  many  rare  items  in  the  Osier  Library,  were 
augmented  on  this  occasion  by  a  choice  group  of  eighteenth-  and 
early  nineteenth-century  books  illustrated  by  the  great  botanical 
draughtsmen,  such  as  John  Hil,  Sydenham  Edwards,  Mary  Law- 
rence, George  Brookshaw,  Redoute,  Buchoz,  and  the  works  of 
Robert  Furber,  Dr.  Thornton  and  William  Curtis,  to  mention  only  a 
few.  These  loans  for  the  occasion  came  from  the  library  of  Mr.  A.  W. 
Bahr  of  Montreal,  whose  Chinese  collections  are  noted  elsewhere  in 
this  department. 

The  earliest  illustrations  shown  were  two  fourteenth-century  leaves 
of  a  Latin  herbal  (Bibl.  Osleriana)  known  under  the  name  of  a  sup- 
posed mediaeval  herbalist  who  used  'Macer  Floridus'  as  his  pseu- 
donym. From  the  same  source  came  the  first  edition  of  the  treatise  of 
Theophrastus,  De  historia  plantarum,  1497,  which  is  Volume  IV  of  the 
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ROBERT  FURBER'S  APRIL  :  FROM  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  DJSPI  AY'D.  1754 
FROM  FURBER'S  TWELVE  MONTHS  OF  FLOWERS  :  ENGRAVER,  JAMES  SMITH 


works  of  Aristotle,  and  was  printed  by  Aldus,  at  Venice.  There  was 
also  the  original  edition  of  the  work  of  the  Belgian  botanist,  Rembert 
Dodoens,  which  furnished  a  large  portion  of  the  substance  in  Gerarde's 
Herball  or  Generall  Historie  of  Plantes,  London,  1597.  The  works  of 
Conrad  Gesner,  John  Ray  and  Stephen  Hales  were  among  other 
sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  rarities  in  the  Osier  Collection. 

Following  these  early  productions,  which  combine  the  firstfruits  of 
man's  excursions  into  science,  printing  and  book  illustration,  come 
the  more  brilliant  eighteenth-century  works,  which  at  the  outset  are 
introduced  by  Sibylla  Merian's  dissertation  on  the  insects  of  Surinam, 
with  her  attractive  plates  that  become  resplendent  decorations 
through  the  inclusion  of  plants  on  which  they  feed. 

In  1 730,  Robert  Furber,  a  seedsman  at  Kensington,  which  was  then 
outside  London,  issued  his  magnificent  Twelve  Months  of  Flowers, 
with  plates  after  the  Flemish  painter  Casteels.  These  were  re-en- 
graved on  a  smaller  scale  two  years  later,  and  published  as  The  Flower 
Garden  Display' d,  of  which  an  example  of  the  1734  edition  is  in  the 
Bahr  Collection.  Illustrated  here  is  the  plate  for  April  from  this  work, 
for  which  the  illustrations  were  engraved  by  James  Smith,  and  pub- 
lished by  R.  Montagu,  J.  Brindley  and  C.  Corbett,  with  an  addi- 
tional section  entitled  A  Flower-Garden  for  Gentlemen  and  Ladies:  or, 
The  Art  of  Raising  Flowers  without  Trouble;  to  blow  in  full  Perfection  in 
the  Depth  of  Winter,  in  a  Bedchamber,  Closet,  or  Dining-Room.  Also,  The 
Method  of  raising  Salleling,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  etc.,  at  any  Time  in  the 
Year.  As  practised  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  Bart.  The  flower  arrangements 
offered  in  Furber's  work,  handsome  and  profuse  blossoms  in  Ren- 
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CONSTABLE'S  WATERLOO  BRIDGE 
IN  THE  HANNA  COLLECTION 


A  WATERLOO  BRIDGE  :  BY  JOHN  CONSTABLE  :  IN  THE  HANNA  COLLECTION,  CINCINNATI  MUSEUM 


aissance  vases,  are  shown  in  a  manner  which  may  well  stir  the  envy  of 
the  modern  student  of  the  art  of  flower  arrangement.  While  designed 
to  serve  as  a  seedsman's  catalogue,  each  flower  being  identified  in  an 
accompanying  key,  they  were  obviously  admired  for  their  own  sake, 
and  in  addition  were  used  in  the  decorative  arts,  as  supplying  pat- 
terns for  embroidery  and  designs  for  painting  on  furniture  and  other 
objects.  The  title-page  of  The  Flower  Garden  Display'd  recommends 
them  for  this  use.  Editions  of  Furber's  plates  in  quarto,  as  here,  and 
in  an  intermediate  size,  continued  to  appear  during  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  numerous  editions  being  undertaken  by  that  energetic 
print-seller,  Robert  Sayer,  and  his  several  affiliates. 

A  word  deserves  to  be  said  on  the  gardening  methods  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  referred  to  above,  for  they  are  in  harmony  with  modern 
methods  of  raising  plants  in  chemically  charged  water.  He  used  glass 
receptacles,  flint-glass  tumblers  of  pint  size  and  larger,  such  as  we  call 
'flip  glasses,'  and  fitted  them  at  the  top  with  pieces  of  cork  half  an 
inch  thick.  These  were  pierced  with  minute  holes  and  the  seed  sown 
on  top  of  them.  The  water  in  the  glasses  must  be  Thames  water,  for 
this  had  special  virtues,  and  the  writer  was  harvesting  his  'sallets'  in 
a  few  weeks. 

The  handsome  plates  in  Dr.  Thornton's  Temple  of  Flora  combine 
the  work  of  all  the  leading  draughtsmen  and  engravers  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  showing  flowers  in  landscape  settings  of  their  natural 
environment.  Brookshaw's  Pomona  britannica,  equally  handsome,  goes 
to  the  other  extreme  and  shows  the  fruits  of  Great  Britain  on  flat 
grounds  of  tone,  generally  a  deep  chocolate-brown.  Most  charming 
are  the  roses  of  Mary  Lawrence,  although  the  supreme  artist  in 
portraying  roses  is  Pierre  Joseph  Redoute.  Mr.  Bahr's  copy  of  Les 
Roses,  of  the  edition  of  1817,  contains  a  letter  from  the  writer  of  the 
text,  M.  Thory.  The  collection  of  tulips  by  Pierre  Buchoz,  issued  in 
Paris  in  1 781,  is  extremely  handsome.  Subjects  relating  to  America 
include  James  Bateman's  work,  The  Orchidaceae  of  Mexico  and  Guate- 
mala, published  in  London,  1840,  and  a  group  of  paintings  by  an  un- 
known artist  showing  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Andes  in  Manquita  and  Cartagena.  Of  special  interest  in  connexion 
with  Macartney's  embassy  to  China  is  Sir  George  Leonard  Staunton's 
An  authentic  account  of  an  embassy  .  .  .  to  the  Emperor  of  China  .  .  .  taken 
chiefly  from  the  papers  of  the  Earl  Macartney,  London,  1797.  This  is  a 
unique  copy,  composed  of  the  pages  of  the  quarto  edition,  into  which 
the  original  drawings  for  the  illustrations  have  been  inserted.  Mac- 
artney was  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Pekin,  1792-4. 


ONSTABLE'S  Waterloo  Bridge:  the 
State  Opening,  June  18,  i8iy,  which  is 
among  the  thirty-two  paintings  given  by 
Miss  Mary  Hanna  to  the  Cincinnati  Art 
Museum  last  year,  is  a  small  version  of  a 
subject  on  which  he  laboured  for  many 
years,  finally  resulting  in  the  large  canvas, 
showing  a  different  composition,  which  was 
first  exhibited  in  1832.*  The  Cincinnati 
painting  was  done  in  1824,  and  is  extremely 
interesting  in  comparison  with  Constable's 
sketch  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
which  was  seen  here  in  the  exhibition  of 
English  Masterpieces  last  year.  The  closer 
relation  of  the  finished  work  to  the  latter 
shows  the  deliberation  with  which  the 
artist  proceeded,  and  how  he  kept  qualities 
not  always  associated  with  deliberation,  an 
impression  of  spontaneity  and  freedom. 
The  vibrant  animation  of  both  the  large 
and  small  finished  canvases  of  Waterloo 
Bridge  could  have  been  attained  by  only 
one  artist  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Constable  alone  brought 
to  maturity  a  technique  which  the  painters 
of  landscape  in  Europe  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  century  in  mastering.  As  he  worked  over  his  paintings  of 
Waterloo  Bridge,  Constable  used  a  palette-knife  application  of  pig- 
ment, which  was  so  revolutionary,  so  anathematized  at  the  time,  that 
Constable  remarked,  T  have  laid  it  (the  palette-knife)  down,  but  not 
till  I  had  cut  my  throat  with  it.'  Constable's  preoccupation  with  light 
and  shade,  with  the  effects  he  saw  in  nature  and  not  in  classic  land- 
scape, are  an  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  an  artist  of  genius  can 
take  a  suggestion  from  another  man  and  work  it  out  with  a  brilliance 
and  success  that  would  have  been  impossible  to  the  author  of  it. 
Constable  used  to  say  that  his  most  valuable  lesson  was  received  from 
West  when  the  latter  said  that  'light  and  shadow  never  stand  still.' 
The  mediocre  West,  whose  talents,  such  as  they  were,  had  been  held 
fast  in  eighteenth-century  formulas,  deserves  credit  for  his  statement 
of  a  law  of  art  discovered  in  nature  rather  than  in  the  studio.  This, 
and  the  recognition  that  even  darkness  on  a  painter's  canvas  should 
never  be  without  a  suggestion  of  light  within — 'your  darks  should  look 
like  darks  of  silver  and  never  of  lead  or  slate' — inspired  Constable  in 
his  lonely  course  and  carried  him  through  the  many  years  in  which 
he  was  ignored.  'Darks  of  silver'  are  in  both  the  Waterloo  canvasses, 
as  well  as  sunlit  luminosity,  the  mystery  to  modern  minds  being  that 
the  devoted  Leslie  could  call  the  larger  and  more  famous  canvas  a 
'glorious  failure,'  and  that  Stothard  could  share  in  the  general  opinion 
that  it  was  'unfinished.' 

*  Note. — There  are  two  large  versions  extant  by  Constable  of 
Waterloo  Bridge.  One  is  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Fairhaven,  and  one 
is  in  the  Glenconner  Collection.  Which  is  the  canvas  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1832  is  still  undecided. — Editor. 


THE  CITY  ART  MUSEUM  OF  ST.  LOUIS 
CELEBRATES  ITS  FORTIETH  YEAR 

THE  fortieth  anniversary  exhibition  of  forty  paintings  at  the  City 
Art  Museum  in  St.  Louis  was  observed  in  the  autumn  of  1947, 
with  loans  from  as  many  museums  all  over  the  country,  each  one 
having  sent  a  noteworthy  canvas  to  celebrate  the  event. 

Although  forty  years  marks  the  existence  of  the  City  Art  Museum 
in  its  present  form,  St.  Louis  had  its  first  public  art  museum  by  1881, 
the  first  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  organization  of  the  present 
Museum  is  an  unusual  one  for  America,  as  it  is  truly  a  city  museum, 
supported  by  taxation  by  all  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  and  not  dependent 
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in  any  way  on  private  patronage.  Mr.  Perry  T.  Rathbone,  the 
Director  of  the  Museum,  has  sent  to  The  Connoisseur  an  account 
of  its  growth  and  plan.  Mr  Rathbone  writes : 

'The  City  An  Museum  of  St.  Louis  is  unique  amongst  kindred 
institutions  in  America  in  one  respect,  if  in  no  other,  namely,  its 
means  of  support,  its  financing.  Virtually  every  other  museum  in  the 
country  is  supported  by  an  accretion  of  private  endowments.  The  ( lity 
Art  Museum  is  supported  solely  by  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis. 

'As  early  as  1900,  the  idea  of  a  tax-supported  art  museum  was  al- 
ready simmering  in  the  minds  of  certain  forward-looking  men  in  Si. 
Louis  who  were  guiding  the  affairs  of  the  University  Art  Museum. 
With  this  long-range  plan  in  mind,  these  men  persuaded  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  Exposition  Company  (the  organization  which  staged 
the  World's  Fair  [in  St.  Louis]  of  1904)  to  incorporate  into  their  plans 
a  permanent  art  museum  building.  In  consequence,  the  central 
pavilion  of  the  Palace  of  Art  was  built  of  lasting  material  on  a  site  in 
Forest  Park  selected  by  the  Art  Committee.  Happily,  the  World's 
Fair  was  a  great  financial  success,  and  its  directors  could  well  afford 
to  make  to  the  people  of  St.  Louis  the  princely  gift  of  a  million-dollar 
building. 

'Nevertheless,  it  remained  to  effect  a  plan  for  the  permanent  main- 
tenance of  the  building,  to  provide  it  with  an  adequate  staff  and  to 
find  funds  for  the  acquisition  of  works  of  art. 

'Thanks  to  the  devotion  and  energies  of  a  group  of 
public-spirited  art  enthusiasts,  headed  by  the  late  Wil- 
liam K.  Bixby,  the  State  legislature  in  1907  enacted 
a  law  which  provided  that  any  city  in  Missouri  with 
a  population  of  at  least  400,000  could  establish  and 
support  an  art  museum  by  a  property  tax  of  one  fifth 
mill  on  the  dollar.  The  same  year  the  people  of  St. 
Louis,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  voted  to  establish 
the  City  Art  Museum  under  the  provisions  of  this  law. 
Thus,  the  history  of  the  Museum  as  it  exists  today  may 
be  said  to  date  from  the  year  1907.  The  Museum  is 
governed  by  a  Board  of  Control  consisting  of  nine 
members.  The  original  Board  was  appointed  by  the 
Mayor.  Ever  since,  it  has  been  a  self-perpetuating 
body,  which,  though  it  administers  funds  amounting 
to  about  $230,000  annually  derived  from  the  public 
treasury,  is  entirely  free  of  political  control. 

'The  fact  that  the  Museum  has  been  created  by  the 
people  has  kept  it  free  from  the  taint  of  snobbishness, 
an  unhealthy  contamination,  all  too  common  where 
art  is  concerned.  The  City  Art  Museum  has  never  felt 
the  need  for  cultivating  an  "art  set"  to  support  its 
activities.  There  is  no  museum  membership,  and  there 
are  no  privileges  meted  out  only  to  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay  for  them. 

'The  advantages  of  the  place  the  City  Art  Museum 
occupies  in  the  life  of  St.  Louis  is  reflected  in  the  annual 
attendance,  which  for  the  past  fifteen  years  has  been 
an  average  of  320,000,  or  one  in  every  three  persons 
in  a  greater  community  of  about  a  million.  This,  with 
the  exception  of  the  National  Gallery  (in  Washington) 
is  a  greater  attendance  ratio  than  can  be  claimed  by 
any  other  museum  in  America.' 


RENAISSANCE  SILVER 
FOR  THE  DINNER  TABLE 

IN  the  fourth  act  of  Ben  Jonson's  Volpone  occurs  the 
line, 'Then  must  you  learn  the  use  and  handling  of 
your  silver  fork  at  meals,'  which  indicates  that  in  the 
year  1605  trie  f°rk  was  known,  if  not  common,  at  the 
dining-table  in  England.  Earlier  references  to  forks  do 
not  associate  them  with  the  general  ritual  of  eating. 
Thus  there  is  in  1463  mention  in  the  Bury  Wills 
(Camden,  40),  a  bequest  of  'my  silver  forke  for  grene 
gyngour,'  and  in  1554,  from  the  same  source,  'my 


spone  with  a  forke  in  the  end.'  The  separate  fork  as  a  regular  tool  for 
conveying  food  from  the  plate  to  the  mouth  made  its  first  conspicuous 
appearance  in  Italy,  and  in  describing  the  Metropolitan  Museum's 
newly  acquired  set  of  Italian  Renaissance  knife,  fork  and  spoon  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  here  illustrated,  Clara  Louise  Avery  notes  in  the 
Bulletin  that  an  English  traveller,  Thomas  Coryat,  who  visited  Italy 
in  1 6 1 1 ,  wrote  as  follows:  'I  observed  a  custome  in  all  those  Italian 
Cities  and  Townes  through  which  I  passed,  that  is  not  used  in  any 
other  country  that  I  saw  in  my  travels.  .  .  .The  Italian, and  also  most 
strangers  that  are  commorant  in  Italy,  doe  alwaies,  at  their  meales 
use  a  little  forke  when  they  cut  the  meate.'  Forks  at  table  appear  to 
have  been  widely  used  in  Italy  while  they  were  still  rarities  in  other 
countries,  but  it  took  more  than  a  century  before  silver  forks  were 
really  common.  Smollett,  in  1766,  observed  in  his  travels  that  'The 
poorest  tradesman  in  Boulogne  has  .  .  .  silver  forks  with  four  prongs.' 

The  set  which  has  recently  been  acquired  by  the  Metropolitan  is 
an  exceptional  example  of  small-scale  sculpture,  allied  to  the  art  of 
the  jeweller.  The  figures  of  two  fauns  and  a  nymph  in  half-length 
rising  from  volutes,  masks  and  festoons  of  fruit  form  the  most  charm- 
ing restatement  of  forms  borrowed  from  the  small  Greek  and  Roman 
bronze  figurines.  In  such  inventions  of  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
with  their  free,  graceful  curves  and  wealth  of  ornament,  the  more 
artificial  style  of  the  Rococo  of  the  following  century  is  announced. 


THE  ELPH  IN  STONE  CHILDREN  :  BY  SIR  HENRY  RAEBUKN.  R.A.  :  CINC  INN  \TI  MI'SltM 
LOAN   EXHIBITION  OF  EORTY  MASTERPIECES   AT   THE  CITY   ART  MUSEUM,    ST.  LOUIS 
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The  set  in  question,  which  is  so  rich  in  character,  was  probably 
intended  for  ceremonial  use  and  is  so  rare  that  no  comparable  set  can 
be  mentioned.  Miss  Avery  notes  that  it  has  been  attributed  to  the 
goldsmith  and  sculptor,  Antonio  Gentili  da  Faenza,  who  died  in 
1609,  after  being  active  in  Rome  in  the  second  half  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  Accompanying  the  set  is  a  contemporary  drawing  in  ink, 
inscribed  Antonio  da  faenza  and  showing  designs  clearly  suggestive  of 
the  handles  of  this  set,  particularly  in  the  figure  of  the  nymph. 
Whether  this  was  actually  drawn  by  the  artist,  or  was  from  a  later 
hand,  cannot  be  determined,  but  the  drawings,  showing  minor 
variations  from  the  finished  design,  seem  to  bear  an  intrinsic  relation- 
ship to  these  delightful  examples  of  the  Renaissance  goldsmith's  art. 

TINTORETTO'S  PORTRAIT  OF  A  VENETIAN  SENATOR 

A SMALL  panel  portrait  in  the  Worcester  Collection  at  the  Art 
Institute,  Chicago,  inscribed  Antonius  £antani,  Comes  et  Eques, 
which  has  traditionally  been  ascribed  to  Tintoretto  but  has  more 
recently  been  attributed  to  Titian,  has  had  its  original  ascription 
restored.  This  attractive  example  of  sixteenth-century  Italian  por- 
traiture was  at  one  time  at  Rushton  Hall,  Kettering,  Northants,  and 
later  in  the  Breitmeyer  Collection,  London.  It  was  acquired  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Worcester  in  1935,  and  is  among  the  many  sub- 
jects which  they  added  last  summer  to  their  already  extensive  gifts 
to  the  Art  Institute.  Antonio  Zantani,  Senator  and  Knight,  the  son 
of  Marco  Zantani  and  Tommasina  Tommasini,  was  born  October 
17th,  1 5 1 4,  and  died  in  1 576,  the  last  of  his  name.  He  was  a  person  of 
wealth  and  consequence,  and  was  able  to  pay  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Church  for  the  Hospital  for  Incurables,  where  he  was  buried. 


KNIFE,  FORK  AND  SPOON  :  ITALIAN,  XVI  CENTURY  :  MET.  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


ANTONIO  ZANTANI :  BY  TINTORETTO :  WORCESTER  COLLECTION,  CHICAGO 

Burckhardt  tells  us  that  there  was  no  city  in  Italy  which  had  so  many 
hospitals  and  other  institutions  of  public  utility  as  Venice.  'Care  for 
the  people,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  was  characteristic  of  this 
government,  and  its  attention  to  the  wounded,  even  those  of  the 
enemy,  excited  the  admiration  of  other  states.'  In  spite  of  the  wealth 
of  Venice,  which  was  built  up  on  foreign  trade,  many  of  her  nobility 
were  poor.  There  was  at  one  time  a  proposal,  which  nearly  came  to 
the  Grand  Council,  that  the  State  should  spend  annually  seventy 
thousand  ducats  for  the  relief  of  poor  nobles.  In  1499  a  member  of 
the  Contarini  family  said  before  the  Signory  that  his  debts  amounted 
to  sixty  ducats  and  he  had  been  turned  out  on  the  street.  Wealthy 
nobles  built  free  lodging  for  their  needy  brothers,  and  bequests  of 
various  kinds  were  made  in  favour  of  the  nobility.  It  is  seemingly  to 
this  type  that  a  bequest  from  Zantani  belongs,  for  though  not  upon 
impoverished  aristocrats,  he  specified  a  benefit  for  young  patricians, 
by  ordering  that  three  ducats  be  conferred  on  those  who,  on  his 
saint's  day,  that  of  St.  Anthony,  received  a  golden  ball  in  the  Grand 
Council  and  thus  became  members  of  that  important  body. 

Dignity  of  the  type  is  the  salient  characteristic  of  Titian's  portraits, 
but,  as  Hans  Tietze  remarks,  'the  singularity  of  their  position  or  lot 
(of  his  sitters)  is  perceived  by  him  so  keenly  that  they  are  invested  with 
a  uniqueness  which  makes  them  sharply  defined  individuals.'  And, 
'This  accentuation  of  the  individual  through  the  typical  is  found  in  all 
Titian's  representations  of  mankind.  All  his  figures  live  an  exalted  life.' 

The  Worcester  portrait  is  considered  by  Berenson  and  the  late 
G.  M.  Richter  to  be  an  early  work  of  Tintoretto. 

Other  works  of  the  Italian  school,  in  which  the  Worcester  Collec- 
tion is  rich,  include  an  unusual  portrait  of  two  Turks,  seen  in  profile, 
wearing  garments  of  brocade  and  watered  silk,  with  large  turbans  on 
their  heads.  This  has  been  ascribed  to  Gentile  Bellini  because  of  its 
close  resemblance  to  his  work  as  court  painter  to  Sultan  Mohammed 
II  in  1479-80.  The  conjecture  has  been  offered  that  it  was  part  of  a 
large  canvas,  painted  for  the  Palace  of  the  Doges  in  Venice,  which 
was  saved  in  the  disastrous  fire  of  1577. 
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WITH  PARTICULAR  REFERENCE  TO  CATESBY  &  AUDUBON 
By   AN   AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENT 


THE  MOCK-BIRD  AND  CAROLINA  DOGWOOD  :  PLATE  27,  MARK  CATESBY'S  NATURAL  HIS- 
TORY OF  CAROLINA,  FLORIDA  AND  THE  BAHAMA  ISLANDS  :  PUBLISHED  LONDON,  1731 


published  in  Frankfort  in  1610.  The  woodcut  illustra- 
tions in  black-and-white  combine  the  work  of  Lorenzo 
Bernini  of  Florence  and  Cornelius  Swint  of  Frankfurt, 
Cristoph  Cariolanus  of  Nurnberg,  and  the  author's 
nephew,  Gian  Battista. 

The  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  England 
was  more  productive  of  flower  prints  than  bird  prints, 
but  in  the  latter  field  there  was  Eleazer  Albin's  Natural 
History  of  Birds,  1 73 1-8,  with  illustrations  by  his  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  of  which  George  Edwards  wrote  somewhat 
disdainfully  in  his  two  folio  volumes  with  the  same 
title  containing  his  own  handsome  plates.  Edwards's 
first  sheets  appeared  in  1743,  although  some  of  the 
plates  are  dated  as  early  as  1739.  In  the  same  year  that 
Albin's  work  was  published  came  the  much  more  im- 
portant work  by  Mark  Catesby,  the  Natural  History  of 
Carolina,  Florida  and  Bahama  Islands,  London,  1 73 1  and 
1743,  of  which  more  later.  Catesby's  friend,  George 
Edwards,  who  revised  this  work  in  1 754  and  gave  it 
a  Linnaean  index  in  1770,  profited  greatly  by  Catesby's 
instruction  in  the  art  of  etching.  Catesby  had  specialized 
in  American  birds  of  the  Colonies  of  the  south-eastern 
Atlantic  coast.  Edwards  portrayed  birds  from  many 
lands  on  his  one  hundred  and  five  plates,  taking  his 
subjects  from  the  stuffed  birds  in  the  Duke  of  Rich- 


THE  history  of  bird  illustration  in  the  West  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  so-called  Vienna  Dioscorides,  which  also  contains  the  oldest 
Greek  plant  illustrations.  With  the  advent  of  printed  books, 
illustrations  of  birds  are  found  in  Peter  Schoeffer's  Gart  der  Gesundheit, 
1485,  the  Hortus  Sanitatis  of  Jacob  Meydenbach,  Mainz,  1491,  and  the 
Liber  ruraliurn  commodorum  of  Petrus  Crescentius,  Venice,  151 1.  The 
first  scientific  illustrations  are  found  in  the  Swiss  Conrad  Gesner's 
Historia  Animalium,  1516—65.  The  third  book  of  this  work,  Histoire  de  la 
nature  des  Oiseaux,  by  Belon,  contains  bold  woodcuts  by  Lukas 
Schroen,  Hans  Asper  and  Johann  Thomas,  the  crude  forerunners  of 
Barraband  and  Audubon.  In  the  interim  there  are  many  interesting 
contributions  to  the  subject  of  bird  prints.  One  of  these  was  the 
Theatrum  Universale  of  John  Jonston,  1603-75,  which  was  published  at 
Frankfort  in  1650,  with  copper  engravings  by  the  younger  Matthaus 
Merian,  1621-87,  the  brother  of  Sibylla  Merian,  whose  Insects  of 
Surinam,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1705,  is  much  sought  after,  being 
of  especial  importance  to  the  collector  of  flower  prints. 

The  most  notable  early  work  in  England  in  this  field  originated 
with  the  learned  Francis  Willughby,  1635-72,  one  of  the  original 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  who,  although  he  lived  only  to  the  age 
of  thirty-seven,  had  so  great  an  inclination  towards  science  that  he 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  scientific  classification  which  had  its 
culmination  in  the  Systema  Naturae  of  Linnaeus  in  1735.  Willughby's 
contribution  to  bird  literature  came  after  his  death,  when  his  friend, 
John  Ray,  published  The  Ornithology  of  Francis  Willughby,  1678,  an 
illustrated  folio  of  312  pages.  Willughby's  contribution  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  rare  work  by  Francis  Barlow,  1626?- 1702,  published  in 
Latin  in  1655  and  in  English  between  1660  and  1670,  Various  Birds 
and  Beasts  drawn  from  Life,  which  had  engravings  by  Wenceslaus  Hollar 
among  those  executed  by  other  hands. 

The  Italian,  Ulisse  Aldrovandi,  1522- 1607,  who  wrote  extensively 
in  all  fields  of  natural  science,  published  among  his  first  works 
Ornithologiae  hoc  est  de  Avibus  historiae,  in  folio,  in  1599.  It  was  also 


SERIN  (CANARY)  DE  MOZAMBIol  i:  .  PKANCOIS  NICOLAS  MARTINET 
HISTOIRE  NATVRELLE  DES  OISEAUX  :   PUBLISHED    PARIS,  17S7-1796 
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PERRUCHE  A  COLLIER  ROSE  :  BARRABAND  :  ENG.  BOUQUET  :  IMP.  LANGLOIS 
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mond's  cabinet,  specimens  sent  to  him  by  the  Quaker  naturalist, 
Peter  Collinson,  or  by  Catesby,  or  the  living  birds  owned  by  his 
patron,  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  He  wrote  in  his  introduction,  'I  was  first 
discouraged  upon  thinking  of  this  work,  at  the  great  expense  of  grav- 
ing and  printing,  and  other  things, 
which  I  knew  would  be  a  certain  cost 
attended  with  very  uncertain  profit, 
till  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Catesby,  put 
me  on  etching  my  plates  myself,  as  he 
had  done  in  his  works;  and  not  only 
so,  but  invited  me  to  see  him  work  at 
etching,  and  gave  me  all  the  hints  and 
instructions  to  proceed,  which  favour  I 
think  myself  obliged  publicly  to  ac- 
knowledge.' It  is  interesting  to  find  in 
this  introduction  some  observations  on 
the  migrations  of  birds,  on  which 
Catesby  also  made  observations  at  a 
time  when  the  subject  was  little  under- 
stood. Edwards  wrote  that  he  had 
received  specimens  of  birds  from  Ben- 
gal which  he  knew  in  England.  'Of 
this  number  the  Wheat-Ear,  the  Green 
Wren,  the  House  Swallow  and  Wry- 
Neck  are  found  in  England  in  summer, 
where  I  believe  they  are  birds  of  pass- 
age also.  All  these  I  have  in  parcels  of 
birds  sent  from  Bengal;  and  if  any  per- 
son of  good  observation  in  India  could 
discover  that  these  birds  are  absent 
there  while  present  with  us,  and  present 
there  while  absent  here,  it  would  answer 
the  questions,  whither  and  in  what 
manner  do  these  birds  pass  ?'  Edwards's 


drawing  is  more  fluent  than  Catesby's,  but  his  plates  are  somewhat 
less  interesting,  as  Catesby  introduces  plants  in  a  more  original  fashion, 
while  with  Edwards  the  background  is  only  incidental  and  is  treated 
conventionally. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  enters  briefly  into  the  history  of  bird  prints 
through  the  illustrations  in  his  History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature, 
of  which  the  first  edition  (quarto)  appeared  in  1774.  There  was  an 
edition  of  this  printed  in  Philadelphia  in  1795  by  Matthew  Carey, 
with  engravings  of  birds  by  Seymour.  The  plates  are  only  a  few,  and 
diagrammatic,  but  the  connexion  is  interesting.  Another  quarto  con- 
tribution was  the  remarkable  John  Latham's  General  Synopsis  of  Birds, 
three  volumes,  which  appeared  in  London,  178 1-5,  and  supplements 
in  1787  and  1802.  This  work  was  undertaken  by  a  gentleman,  long 
interested  in  ornithology,  who  reached  his  eighty-first  year  before 
undertaking  this  publishing  venture,  as  a  means  of  recouping 
financial  reverses.  This  was  followed  by  his  General  History  of  Birds, 
1821-8.  Latham  followed  the  practice  of  Edwards  and  Catesby  and 
designed,  etched  and  coloured  his  own  plates. 

The  works  of  Lewin,  Selby,  Donovan,  Jardine,  Graves,  Lilford, 
Thorburn  and  Frohawk  belong  to  the  record  of  bird  prints  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  publications  of  John  Gould,  illustrated  with  so  many 
large  lithographs  of  the  most  decorative  and  handsome  kind,  have 
eclipsed  all  others  of  the  mid-Nineteenth  Century.  John  Gould,  1804- 
81,  was  the  son  of  a  foreman  gardener  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  at  an 
early  age  became  taxidermist  of  the  newly  formed  Zoological  Society 
in  London.  When  twenty-six  years  old,  the  receipt  of  a  shipment  of 
bird  skins  from  the  Himalayas  led  him  to  his  life  career.  The  drawings 
which  he  published  in  183 1-2  as  A  Century  of  Himalayan  Birds  were  the 
most  accurate  and  artistic  record  of  Asiatic  birds  which  had  appeared 
up  to  that  time.  It  was  particularly  fortunate  for  him  that  in  marrying 
a  Miss  Coxen,  in  1829,  he  found  an  artist  to  illustrate  his  work.  The 
name  of  E.  Gould  appears  on  the  prints  of  his  earlier  works,  and  after 
her  death  he  was  aided  by  H.  C.  Richter,  G.  Scharf,  Joseph  Wolf, 
William  Hart  and  Edward  Lear,  the  last  best  remembered  for  his 
Nonsense  limericks.  Gould's  forty-three  works  contain  nearly  three 
thousand  plates.  Some  of  these  were  The  Birds  of  Europe,  1832-7, 
Monograph  of  the  Ramphastidae  or  Family  of  Toucans,  1834-7;  Monograph 
of  the  Trogonidae  or  Family  of  Trogans,  1838.  The  Birds  of  Australia 
appeared  in  1837-8.  Most  famous  is  his  work  on  humming-birds,  the 
Trochilidae,  the  subject  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  plates  in  five 
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volumes.  The  Birds  of  Asia  began  publication  in  1850;  The  Birds  of 
Great  Britain,  1862-73,  and  the  Birds  of  New  Guinea,  1875-88,  which 
brought  his  great  life-work  to  a  close.  When  Darwin  brought  back  his 
specimens  from  the  voyage  of  the  Beag  le}  the  bird  material  was  turned 
over  to  Gould  for  description. 

Returning  to  earlier  publications  on  the  Continent  which  are  the 
source  of  items  sought  by  the  print  collector,  there  is,  in  France, 
Bullon's  Histoire  Naturelle  .  .  .  avec  la  description  du  cabinet  du  Roi.  This 
great  encyclopaedia  of  forty-four  volumes,  produced  with  the  collabo- 
ration of  Daubcnton,  Montbeillard,  Lacepede,  etc.,  began  to  appear 
in  1749.  The  nine  volumes  devoted  to  birds,  Histoire  Naturelle  des 
Oiseaux,  with  nearly  one  thousand  plates  by  Francois  Nicolas  Marti- 
net, began  to  be  published  in  1770.  They  arc  extremely  charming, 
with  their  yellow  borders  similar  to  French  flower  prints  of  the  period. 
Later  editions  had  contributions  from  de  Seve,  Barraband,  Pretre, 
Victor  Adam  and  P.  Oudart.  Barraband  is  best  remembered  for  the 
plates  of  Levaillanl's  Histoire  Nil  1/ idle  des  Perroquets,  1801,  engraved  by 
Bouquet  and  printed  by  Langlois;  also  the  Histoire  Naturelle  des 
Oiseaux  de  Paradis.  Barraband  had  worked  as  a  decorator  for  the  Sevres 
factory,  and  at  the  Gobelins,  and  was  a  teacher  of  flower  painting  at 
Lyons.  Quite  his  equal  was  Pauline  de  Courcelles,  1781-1851,  known 
after  her  marriage  as  Madame  Knip,  who  illustrated  the  works  of 
Audebert  and  Temminck. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  handsomest  early  eighteenth-century 
English  illustrations  of  birds  are  those  of  Mark  Catesby  portraying 
American  birds.  Facts  concerning  Catesby's  life  are  meagre,  but  he 
was  born  in  1679,  probably  in  London.  His  first  voyage  to  America, 
1 712,  took  him  to  Virginia.  He  brought  back  the  largest  natural- 
history  collection  which  had  come  to  England  up  to  that  time,  and 
this  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  to  whom  he  presented 
many  of  his  specimens.  He  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  William 
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Sherard,  a  noted  botanist  of  his  day,  who  was  instrumental  in  intro- 
ducing him  to  a  number  of  noble  patrons  who  made  possible  his 
second  voyage,  1722-6.  The  publication  of  a  book  with  large  illustra- 
tions in  colour  was  the  definite  object  of  his  second  trip,  but  when  he 
returned  to  England  he  found  that  the  cost  of  having  this  work  done 
was  prohibitive.  He  thereupon  retired  to  Hoxton  to  engrave  his  own 
plates,  after  learning  the  method  from  one  Joseph  Goupy.  The  first 
volume  of  the  Natural  History  of  Carolina,  etc.,  which  appeared  in  1 73 1, 
contained  one  hundred  plates  of  birds,  and  he  remarks  that  the  birds 
he  drew  while  alive,  and  the  plants  were  those  on  which  they  fed,  and 
were  drawn  while  fresh  and  just  gathered.  In  spite  of  the  stiff,  primi- 
tive quality  of  the  execution,  there  is  vitality  in  his  drawings.  He  was 
the  first  to  join  to  his  scientific  interest  a  desire  to  make  his  subjects 
appear  as  though  alive.  In  1 733  Catesby  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  continued  with  his  work  on  his  second  volume,  one  hun- 
dred plates  with  an  appendix  of  twenty,  so  that  he  produced  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  plates  in  all.  The  second  volume  was  devoted  to  fish, 
reptiles  and  a  few  quadrupeds,  including  the  bison.  His  plate  of  the 
Mock-bird  and  Carolina  Dogwood  is  representative  of  his  style,  but  there 
are  attractive  plates  of  the  tyrant  flycatcher,  great  blue  heron,  the 
flamingo,  the  killcer,  the  bald  eagle,  the  swallow-tailed  hawk,  which 
make  him  a  worthy  forerunner  of  Audubon  a  century  later.  Catesby 
died  in  1 749,  and  his  obituary  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  says  that  his 
Natural  History  was  the  chief  support  of  his  widow  and  two  children. 

Between  Catesby  and  Audubon,  stands  Audubon's  slightly  older 
contemporary,  Alexander  Wilson,  the  author  of  The  American  Ornith- 
ology: or,  the  Natural  History  of  the  Birds  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
published  in  nine  imperial-quarto  volumes  by  Bradford  and  Inskeep, 
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IVORY-BILLED  WOODPECKER  :  PLATE  66,  AUDUBON'S  BIRDS  OF  AMERICA 
ONE  OF  THE  EARLIER  PLATES,  INSCR.  R.  HAVELL  &  SON,  LONDON,  1829 

Philadelphia,  1808-14.  The  illustrations  were  engraved  by  Alexander 
Lawson,  G.  Murray,  Benjamin  Tanner  and  J.  G.  Warnicke  after  the 
drawings  of  Wilson,  each  volume  containing  nine  plates.  Wilson's 
undertaking  was  heroic,  considering  the  time  and  conditions  under 
which  he  worked.  Self-taught  in  art  as  in  practically  everything  else, 
this  poor  Scottish  youth  had  led  a  meagre  existence  as  a  schoolmaster 
in  Pennsylvania  after  coming  to  America.  It  was  not  until  he  reached 
the  age  of  thirty-eight  that  his  interest  in  birds,  encouraged  by  his 
friend  the  botanist  William  Bartram,  matured  as  a  plan  for  publica- 
tion of  a  work  on  American  ornithology.  By  1803  he  was  collecting 
birds,  and  the  following  year  he  had  finished  a  number  of  drawings, 
and  had  even  etched  the  first  two  plates  before  1806,  before  he  had  an 
engraver  or  publisher.  He  accepted  a  position  on  the  New  American 
Cyclopaedia,  to  be  published  by  Samuel  F.  Bradford,  and  the  latter 
became  interested  in  the  American  Ornithology  and  decided  to  publish  it. 
A  prospectus  was  issued  in  1807,  and  Wilson  began  his  travels  in 
search  of  subscribers,  so  much  more  arduous  than  a  search  for  speci- 
mens, which  he  to  some  extent  managed  to  combine  with  it  as  he 
approached  the  west  and  south.  The  set  was  projected  to  contain  ten 
volumes,  and  the  cost  was  $  1 20.  He  obtained  four  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  subscribers  in  all,  requiring  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  copies. 
In  the  year  18 10  he  chanced  to  visit  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where 
Audubon  was  then  residing  as  a  western  trader,  in  one  of  his  many  un- 
successful business  ventures.  Here  the  two  met  by  chance  in  a  brief 
and  not  too  friendly  acquaintance.  Wilson  was  electrified  to  find  that 
Audubon  had  been  making  drawings  of  birds  at  a  time  when  he 
thought  he  himself  was  the  only  one  in  America  engaged  in  this  work. 
Audubon's  own  account  in  his  Ornithological  Biography  reads :  'His  sur- 
prise appeared  great,  as  he  told  me  he  never  had  the  most  distant  idea 


that  any  other  individual  than  himself  had  been  engaged  in  forming 
such  a  collection.  He  asked  me  if  it  was  my  intention  to  publish,  and 
when  I  answered  in  the  negative,  his  surprise  seemed  to  increase.' 
Wilson  saw  a  possible  rival  with  gloomy  forebodings,  a  rival  whose 
abilities  he  must  have  realized  were  superior  to  his  own.  Whatever 
exchange  may  have  taken  place  between  the  two  is  not  known,  but 
long  after  Wilson's  death,  Audubon  said  Wilson  had  copied  some 
drawings  without  acknowledgment,  and  this  became  a  subject  of 
bitter  debate  on  the  part  of  the  followers  of  the  two  naturalists.  George 
Ord,  the  friend  of  Wilson,  made  countercharges  of  plagiarism  on 
Audubon's  part,  and  the  subject  has  never  been  entirely  settled.  The 
proud,  melancholy  Wilson  died  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  and  his  final 
volume  was  prepared  by  Ord.  In  literary  merit  Wilson's  work  won 
recognition,  and  his  drawings,  had  they  not  been  followed  by 
Audubon's,  would  have  been  held  in  greater  honour  throughout  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  But  the  great  laurels  in  this  field  were  to  be 
gathered  by  Audubon,  nineteen  years  Wilson's  junior. 

John  James  Audubon  was  born  on  the  Island  of  Santo  Domingo  in 
1785,  the  son  of  a  French  naval  officer,  Jean  Audubon  of  Nantes,  and 
a  Creole  woman  who  was  generally  referred  to  as  'Mile.  Rabin,' 
although  the  name  was  probably  fictitious.  Taken  to  Nantes  at  the 
age  of  five  by  his  father,  and  legally  given  the  name  of  Audubon  at  the 
age  of  eight,  he  was  brought  up  in  France  in  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. His  artistic  inclinations  led  his  father  to  send  him  to  Paris  at 
seventeen  for  brief  instruction  from  Jacques-Louis  David.  He  was 
already  making  sketches  of  birds,  and  his  work  shows  little  result  cf 
this  brief  acquaintance  with  academic  training.  At  eighteen  his  father 
sent  him  to  America  to  live  at  Mill  Grove,  his  estate  outside  Philadelphia 
with  a  house,  built  in  1762,  which  still  stands.  It  was  the  happiest 
year  of  young  Audubon's  life — 1804 — and  he  hunted,  fished,  and  met 
his  future  wife,  the  heiress  of  the  neighbouring  estate,  Fatland  Ford, 
belonging  to  William  Bakewell.  He  married  Lucy  Bakewell  in  1808, 
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two  years  after  his  ret  urn  from  Prance.  He  had  been  in  France,  i  805-6, 
and  on  coining  back  to  America  began  a  kaleidoscopic  business  career 
which  took  him  through  many  ventures  a  mining  scheme,  work  as  a 
clerk,  western  trader,  operation  of  a  lumber  mill,  conducting  a  draw- 
ing school  all  leading  only  to  bankruptcy.  His  work  as  a  naturalist, 
pursued  at  first  as  an  incidental  interest,  finally  became  the  serious 
project  of  his  life,  which  Lucy  aided  and  supported  through  years  of 
financial  distress.  There  were  long  periods  of  separation,  but  at  last, 
in  Louisiana,  where  he  had  been  hiring  out  as  a  drapery  painter,  he 
had  the  fortune  to  become  drawing  master  in  the  family  of  a  wealthy 
planter. 

Ifin  1810  he  wrote  that  he  had  no  thought  of  publishing  his  drawings 
of  birds,  which  had  already  reached  a  considerable  number,  by  1824 
he  was  ready  to  set  out  for  Philadelphia  to  try  to  interest  a  publisher. 
But  Philadelphia  was  dominated  by  Wilson's  friends,  among  them 
Ord,  who  was  entirely  in  opposition  to  Audubon's  plans.  Acceding  to 
the  advice  to  try  his  luck  with  a  European  publisher,  he  sailed  from 
New  Orleans  to  Liverpool,  May  1st,  1826,  carrying  his  drawings  with 
him,  and  many  letters  of  introduction  to  important  persons,  among 
whom  were  Lafayette  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  Edinburgh  he  found 
such  a  good  reception  that  when  he  came  in  contact  with  the  engraver, 
W.  Home  Lizars,  in  that  city,  who  became  highly  interested  in  his 
work,  he  thought  his  publication  plans  were  settled.  Lizars  engraved 
ten  of  the  plates,  but  gradually  appeared  to  lose  interest,  and  virtu- 
ally asked  Audubon,  who  in  the  meantime  had  gone  to  London,  to 
find  another  engraver.  It  was  fortunate,  indeed,  for  Audubon  that 
this  happened,  for  the  plates  of  Robert  Havell,  Jr.,  were  not  only 
superior  to  Lizars',  but  the  work  could  be  done  at  less  cost  in  London. 
Between  1827  and  1838  the  publication  of  the  elephant-folio  plates 
went  forward.  Audubon  had  determined  to  show  the  birds  in  life  size, 
and  the  large  dimensions  were  required  for  the  turkey  cock,  the 
flamingo,  the  great  blue  heron,  etc.,  and  so  that  the  series  might  be 
uniform,  the  same  size  was  adopted  for  the  song-  and  waterbirds, 
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which  are  shown  on  much  smaller  plates,  but  with  wide  margins.  The 
Birds  of  America  was  issued  in  four  volumes,  and  contained  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  copper-plate  engravings,  representing  one  thou- 
sand and  sixty-five  life-size  figures  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
supposedly  distinct  species  of  birds.  The  total  number  of  original  sets 
was  between  one  hundred  and  ninety  and  two  hundred.  Most  of  the 
original  water-colours  were  acquired  from  the  widow  of  the  artist  by 
the  New- York  Historical  Society. 

In  his  delineation  of  birds  Audubon  gives  them  the  attitudes  of  life 
and  action  to  a  greater  degree  than  Wilson,  who  was  a  genuine  primi- 
tive and  incapable  of  achieving  the  easy  grace  of  Audubon.  Audubon 
may  have  been  familiar  with  the  French  bird  prints  in  the  works  of 
Vieillot,  Audubert  and  Levaillant,  but  he  displays  an  entirely  different 
method.  He  never  employs  the  conventions  of  Barraband  and  Mme 
Knip,  who  always  show  their  subjects  on  a  perch  or  stump,  but,  like 
Catesby,  he  makes  a  point  of  portraying  them  among  the  particular 
plants  on  which  they  fed,  and  in  movements  characteristic  of  them, 
defending  their  young,  fighting,  and,  if  birds  of  prey,  with  their  catch, 
although  this  injures  the  sensibilities  of  the  tender-hearted.  Audubon 
at  his  best,  writes  his  biographer,  Herrick,  'when  not  hampered  by 
lack  of  time,  was  able  to  represent  the  living,  moving  bird  in  a  hun- 
dred attitudes  never  attempted  befo  e,  which  surpiised  the  world 
of  his  day  by  the  remarkable  skill,  freshness  and  fidelity  they 
displayed.'  Again,  'The  action  of  Audubon's  subjects  was  sometimes 
exaggerated;  his  birds  on  the  wing  were  occasionally  ill  drawn,  and 
other  defects  might  be  mentioned.  But  we  must  admire  his  boldness 
for  attempting  so  many  difficult  positions  and  admit  that,  when  all  is 
considered,  he  succeeded  to  admiration,  and  set  a  new  standard  for 
the  illustration  of  works  on  natural  history.' 

That  they  may  have  influenced  young  John  Gould  in  1831,  work- 
ing on  his  Himalayan  birds,  seems  certain,  and  they  set  a  standard  for 
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Daniel  Cirard  Elliot  in  the  i  Moo's.  Elliot's  New  and  heretofore  Uflfigured 
Sfin  ii  \  nj  tin  linils  i<l  Ninth  Anin ii a  extended  the  horizons  set  hy  Audu- 
hon,  for  the  opening  up  of  a  continent  brought  a  knowledge  of  many 
unrecorded  species.  This  work,  which  was  published  in  New  York, 
j!!M>  i).  had  lithographs  by  ( '..  V.  Tholey,  printed  by  Howen.  There 
.11  >  nine  threat  works  from  Elliot,  the  most  famous  being  the  Mono- 
1^111/1/1  nj  tin  f'hinianidae  in  Earnily  of  Pheasants,  two  large  folio  volumes, 
New  York,  187O-9,  after  drawings  by  Wolf  put  on  stone  by  J.  Smit 
and  J.  C.  Keulemans,  printed  by  M.  and  N.  Hanhart  for  P.  W.  M. 
I  rap  <>i  Leyden.  This  picturesque  family  of  birds  is  familiar  If)  the 
West  since  so  many  species  have  been  introduced  from  India,  China 

and  Africa.  An  exception  is  Lafayette's  jungle  fowl,  a  native  of  the 

island  of  ( leylon,  which  is  never  found  on  the  mainland  and  was  never 
successfully  introduced  into  Europe.  This  work  also  included  the 
Bornean  hreback  pheasant,  the  Mongolian  pheasant,  Soemmering's 
pheasant,  the  ocellated  turkey  of  Cualemala,  'he  I'ucras  pheasant  of 
the  Himalayas,  and  the  red  jungle  fowl,  from  which  our  domestic 
fowl  is  descended. 

The  Nineteenth  ( Icntury  saw  the  passing  of  certain  species  of  birds 
in  America.  In  Catesby's  day,  the  passenger  pigeon  existed  in  such 
numbers  that  its  flight  darkened  the  sun.  To-day  it  no  longer  exists. 
Audubon  saw  the  now  extinct  great  auk,  and  the  migrations  of  pro- 
digious numbers  of  the  now  scarce  wild  turkey.  He  remarked  on  the 
decrease  in  numbers  of  the  ( Carolina  parakeet  in  his  own  day:  'At  the 
present  day  very  few  are  to  be  found  higher  than  Cincinnati.'  This 
statement  sounds  astonishing  to  us,  since  t  hey  have  long  since  vanished 
from  sight,  although  a  lew  may  still  be  lurking  in  the  most  remote 

swamps  of  South  Carolina  and  Florida.  Originally  this  handsome 

bird  ranged  over  a  great  part  of  the  United  Stales,  the  only  represen- 
tative of  the  parrot  family  in  North  America,  but  existing  in  such 
numbers  that  its  green  plumage  flashed  frequently  in  woods  from 
Elorida  to  the  (heal  Eakes.  They  were  persistently  sought  by  bird- 
catchers  to  put  in  cages,  and  relentlessly  hunted  by  fanners  whose 
Orchards  they  destroyed.  Audubon's  drawing  of  the  Carolina  para- 
keel,  done  in  1M12,  is  an  early  subject,  and  the  engraving  is  one  of  the 
most  sought  for  because  of  its  decorative  quality. 
The  ivory-billed  woodpecker  of  Louisiana  and  other  southern 


stales,  now  practically  extinct,  was  often  followed  by  Audubon  into 
its  dangerous  home  where,  he  wrote,  the  treacherous  covering  of  moss 
gave  way  under  the  intruder's  foot,  to  engulf  him  in  a  deadly  morass, 
where  the  alligator  barked  and  poisonous  snakes  hissed.  In  dark 
cathedrals  formed  of  arched  branches  of  lofty  trees,  the  ivory-billed 
woodpecker  flew  majestically. 

Except  for  a  few  years,  Audubon  was  in  England  from  1826  to  1839, 
in  connexion  with  his  great  undertaking,  and  as  he  left,  the  London 
Athenaeum  wrote:  'It  seems  but  as  yesterday  that  we  were  walking 
about  with  a  transatlantic  stranger,  picturesque  enough  in  his  appear- 
ance and  garb,  to  arrest  the  eye  of  every  passing  gazer;  a  tall,  stalwart 
man,  with  hair  sufficiently  long  to  qualify  him  to  serve  as  a  model  to 
Cray's  "Bard,"  and  trousers  ample  almost  as  petticoats  of  "good  Har- 
mony cloth,"  so  absorbed  in  the  enthusiastic  prosecution  of  his  gigan- 
tic- plan  -a  life's  labour — as  to  be  heedless  of  the  singularity  of  those 
meteoric  locks,  and  those  liberal  nether  garments.  Some  dozen  of 
years,  howeve  r,  have:  elapsed  since  that  day;  the  American  Woods- 
man's hair  -long  since  cut  short — has  grown  white;  his  magnificent 
undertaking  is  completed,  and  he  is  now  on  the  point  of  quitting 
England,  to  settle  himself  for  the:  remainder  of  his  days  whether  by  the 
side  of  a  bayou,  in  some  forest  clearing,  or  as  an  inhabitant  of  one  of 
the  American  cities  which  have  learned  to  know  his  value,  report 
saith  not. 

'We-  shake-  hands  with  the  author,  tendering  him  our  hearty  con- 
gratulations on  the  completion  of  a  task  almost  as  arduous  as  has  ever 
been  proposed  to  a  literary  man.  .  .  . 

'  The  confidential  simplic  ity  of  Mr.  Audubon's  own  prefaces  would 
make  yet  more  personal  leave-takings  and  farewells,  on  the  critic's 
part,  natural  and  graceful,  -but  it  must  suffice  to  say,  that  few  have 
quitted  England,  carrying  with  them  a  large-r  portion  of  honest  regard  * 
and  sincere:  good  wishes.' 

The-  work  of  Audubon,  returning  to  England  for  the:  execution  of 
his  plates  and  the:  fulfilment  of  a  great  project  in  natural  history,  is  the 
complement  to  that  of  Catesby,  who  came  to  America  for  his  subject- 
matter,  in  a  work  which  made:  him  the  forerunner  of  Audubon. 

The-  illustrations  for  the  foregoing  article  have  been  kindly  lent  by 
Mr.  Harry  Shaw  Newman. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.  It  must  be  understood  that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with 
attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.  Inquiries  and  Photographs  intended for  insertion  should  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  two  guineas  to  cover  costs. 
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s  1  \ T EENTH  CENTURY 
CAND1  I  S  I  ICK  :  Q,  NO.  I07'2 


To  the  Editor  of "'ThB  CONNOISSEUR. ' 

A  RENAISSANCE  CANDLESTICK 
(QUERY  No.  1072) 

Siu,—  I  recently  acquired  a  copper- 
gilt  and  faience  candlestick  of  the 
Renaissance:  The  nozzle  of  Henri  II 
ware,  modelled  with  foliage-  and  si  rap- 
work     in     re-lief    and     pencilled  with 

arabesques  in  white  on  red  ground, 
mounted  on  copper-gill  stem  formed  as 
an  heraldic  lion  holding  a  shield  charged 
with  a  coat  of  arms,  on  hexafoil  foot 
pierced  with  arabesques  and  chased 
with  cherubs. 

This  candlestick  is  from  the  collection 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Swaythling, 
Townhill  Park,  Southampton,  and  sold 
at  Christie's,  July  15th  of  last  ye-ar. 

Experts  !<»  whom  I  have  shown  this 
candlestick  are  divided  in  their  opinion 
regarding  its  origin,  although  none 
doubt    that   in   all  parts,  faience  and 


copper-gilt,  it  is  genuine  and  of  the:  Sixteenth  Century. 

One  theory  holds  that  a  contemporary  metalworker  obtained  the 
nozzle  in  question  directly  from  the  fabriqi/e,  and  designed  a  suit- 
able mounl  for  It.  The  accepted  belief  that  Henri  Deux  ware-  was 
made  in  sections  supports  the  above  opinion. 

The  second  theory  is  that  the- 
nozzle  is  all  that  remains  of  a 
complete  candlestick,  the  rest 
of  which  was  somehow  com- 
pletely destroyed.  According  to 
this  view  the  owner  of  the  dam- 
aged candlestick,  appreciating 
the  value  of  even  a  fragment  of 
this  ware,  had  a  mount  speci- 
ally made  to  preserve  what 
remained. 

I  would  appreciate  your 
opinion  regarding  this  candle- 
stick, and  advice  where  I  could 
procure  more  information. 

At.  a  statu  Bradley  Martin. 

465  East  Eifty-seventh  Street, 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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TWO  FURTHER  PANELS  FROM  THE  TRISTRAM  CASKET  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  (SEE  PAGE  40)  :  THE  PANELTOTHE  LEFT 
( FRONT  OF  THE  CASKET)  SHOWS,  IN  TWO  COMPARTMENTS,  TRISTRAM  PLAYING  TO  ISEULT  ON  A  HARP  AND  GANDIN  AND 
ISEULT,  AND  THE  PANEL  TO  THE  RIGHT  (ON  THE  BACK  OF  THE  CASKET)  THE  COMBAT  OF  TRISTRAM  AND  MORHAUT 


ARE  WE  BECOMING  ART-EDUCATED? 
RECORD-BREAKING  EXHIBITIONS 

FOR  some  time  past  we  have  had  the  unaccustomed  experience 
of  seeing  our  picture  galleries  thronged  with  multitudes  who 
have  never  before  shown  the  slightest  concern  for  the  arts,  a 
phenomenon  that  would  have  seemed  incredible  in  pre-war  days.  It 
is  tempting  to  seek  for  the  causes  that  have  led  to  this  new  rivalry  in 
popular  enthusiasm  to  the  football  and  the  cinema.  Is  it  the  result  of 
well-directed  propaganda,  or  of  sheer  curiosity,  a  new  form  of 
escapism  or  the  awakening  of  an  intelligent  appreciation?  Doubtless 
it  is  a  percentage  of  each. 

Powerful  are  the  uses  of  advertisement,  as  we  know,  crowds  draw 
further  crowds,  and  queues  beget  queues.  Yet  there  is  something 
beyond.  In  spite  of  paper  scarcity,  of  late  years  there  has  been  an 
immense  and  increasing  output  of  literature  concerning  the  arts; 
books,  periodicals  and  prints  have  poured  forth.  Official  encourage- 
ment has  been  given  by  the  British  Council,  the  C.E.M.A.,  the 
C.I.A.D.,  the  War  Artists'  Advisory  Committee  under  the  aegis  of 
the  M.O.I,  and  other  bodies.  The  flood-gates  of  European  art  are 
open  again.  More  exhibitions  than  ever  before  have  sprung  up  in  the 
West  End,  and  even  in  outlying  districts  like  Hampstead  and  Ham- 
mersmith, and  congested  areas  like  Whitechapel.  What  is  more  sur- 
prising still  is  that  people  are  actually  paying  to  look  at  pictures.  At 
the  exhibition  of  1 78  paintings  by  Vincent  Van  Gogh  held  at  the  Tate 
Gallery  between  December  10th  and  January  14th,  the  attendance 
reached  the  unprecedented  total  of  157,952,  and  despite  intimidating 
queues  said  to  extend  sometimes  to  200  yards,  half  these  people  paid 
an  entrance  fee.  And  this,  be  it  noted,  was  in  the  depth  of  winter,  on 
the  Thames  Embankment,  a  site  off  our  main  routes,  bleak  enough 
and  usually  more  or  less  deserted.  But  before  this  outstanding  mani- 
festation of  public  interest  took  place,  increasing  crowds  had  been 
reported  by  the  Tate  Gallery  directorate,  a  result  as  gratifying  as  it 
was  unexpected. 

It  has  been  said  that,  during  the  war  years,  people  were  seized  with 
an  'art-hunger,'  brought  about  through  sheer  deprivation.  Yet  count- 
less reproductions  in  colour  and  black-and-white  were  always  avail- 
able, and  both  the  National  Gallery  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  carried  on  during  those  years  with  a  succession  of  engaging 
and  well-arranged  exhibitions.  Since  the  war,  in  this  series  of  displays 
a  greatly  enhanced  interest  has  been  observed,  culminating  in  the 


crowds  who  gathered  to  inspect,  with  an  eagerness  and  an  attention 
never  shown  before,  the  newly  cleaned  pictures  at  the  National 
Gallery.  One  must  also  recall  the  resounding  success  of  the  Exhibition 
of  the  King's  Pictures  at  Burlington  House  the  winter  before  last. 

In  seeking  an  explanation  of  this  sudden  access  of  interest  in  the 
fine  arts  we  must  take  into  account  the  sensational  crowds  which 
mobbed  the  Picasso-Matisse  Exhibition  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  two  years  ago.  Various  causes  have  been  suggested  for  its 
popularity,  but  in  this  case  we  feel  it  was  mainly  due  to  propaganda- 
stimulated  curiosity,  to  the  exaggerated  reputation  accorded  to  the 
two  painters  and  to  the  'shock-tactics'  of  the  works  themselves.  It  was 
the  triumph  of  the  penny  gaff,  and  moreover  the  show  was  free  of 
charge.  Swarms  of  letters  written  to  the  Press  in  indignant  protest 
were  sufficient  to  prove  that  its  success  owed  little  to  admiration  of 
the  exhibits  as  works  of  art. 


THE  BRITISH  TASTE 

THE  taste  of  the  British  art-loving  public,  and  not  of  the  mere 
plebs,  may  be  gauged  more  accurately  by  the  whole-hearted 
response  to  the  exhibition  of  sporting  pictures  and  landscapes,  '  The 
English  Scene,''  shown  at  the  Leicester  Galleries  last  autumn  by  Sir 
Alfred  Munnings,  P.R.A.  Here,  not  only  was  the  daily  attendance  so 
great  as  to  tax  the  holding  capacity  of  the  rooms,  but  sales  passed  all 
records  achieved  by  a  British  artist  in  a  one-man  show,  amounting 
to  over  £19,000. 

One  feels  assured  also  that  in  the  case  of  Van  Gogh  the  public 
response  was  largely  sincere  and  not  prompted  by  'high-browism'  or 
the  dictates  of  fashion.  Despite  the  utterances  of  certain  gloomy  indi- 
viduals, the  English  have  a  genuine  love  of  colour,  in  spite  also  of  the 
survival  of  a  few  hole-and-corner  puritanical  reservations.  But  the 
most  obvious  thing  about  Van  Gogh,  besides  their  patent  sincerity,  is 
the  excitement  transmitted  from  his  canvases,  so  luminous  and  force- 
ful, that  engenders  a  like  sensation  in  the  observer  and  draws  sym- 
pathy from  hearts  that  likewise  have  endured  years  of  suffering  and 
privation.  Moreover  their  message  is  direct,  necessitating  no  verbal 
interpretation  or  explanation,  coming  straight  from  the  painter's 
heart,  without  reliance  on  technical  dexterity,  but  accomplished  by 
sheer  force  of  will.  Van  Gogh's  unswerving  integrity  to  his  fervent 
vision  of  nature  carries  conviction  to  the  least  responsive  beholder. 
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RICHARD  WILSON,  R.A.  :  BY  ANTON  RAPHAEL  MENGS,  1752  :  PRESENTED 
NATIONAL  ART-COLLECTIONS  FUND  TO  THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  OF  WALES, 


The  exhibition  is  now  repeating  its  success  in  the  provinces  and,  like  a 
snowball  set  rolling,  gathers  increase  as  it  goes. 

Time  and  again  the  charge  has  been  made,  mostly  by  our  own 
high-brows  and  home-bred  detractors,  that  the  English  people  are 
not  'art-conscious.'  As  compared  with  foreigners  we  are  'dull- 
witted'  and  'impervious  to  artistic  impulse,'  or  actually  bored  when 
paintings  and  sculpture  are  discussed.  If  we  like  them  we  do  so  for  the 
wrong  reasons.  In  a  recent  book,  The  English  People  by  George  Orwell, 
the  writer  quotes,  as  one  of  our  salient  characteristics,  'artistic  insen- 
sibility.' One  suspects  the  pricking  of  his  own  conscience. 


AND  BRITISH  PATRONAGE 

WE  may  ignore  these  reproaches.  We  cannot  recall  having  ever 
seen  such  immense  crowds  gathered  at  any  art  gallery  or 
exhibition  on  the  Continent,  except  possibly  at  the  great  inter- 
national assemblages.  And  the  bulk  of  the  visitors  to  foreign  national 
galleries  are  largely  aliens  of  the  tourist  class. 

It  can  be  shown  that  as  art-patron  and  collector  the  Englishman  is 
more  generous  and  more  constant  in  his  purchases  than  his  opposite 
number  in  any  European  country.  Why  do  the  foreign  dealers  and 
promoters  swarm  over  here  but  to  find  their  most  favourable  market  ? 
The  number  of  foreign  artists  exhibiting  in  one-man  shows  now 
in  London  greatly  exceeds  our  own,  and  this  cannot  be  said  of  any 
other  capital  in  Europe.  Nor  can  they  complain  of  neglect.  The 
British  Press  sees  to  that.  It  is  as  well  that  our  own  institutions  for  the 
welfare  of  British  art  have  belatedly,  but  energetically,  begun  to  send 
travelling  exhibitions  of  our  native  productions  on  tour  throughout 
the  world. 

Coincidentally  with  the  increase  of  interest  in  the  visual  arts,  we 
learn  that  the  three  permanent  opera  houses  in  London,  those  of 


Covent  Garden,  Sadler's  Wells  and  the  Cambridge  Theatre, 
have  been  playing  to  houses  drawing  over  £10,000  per 
week  and  with  ballet  performances  £20,000.  Patrons  in- 
clude organized  parties  from  factories,  offices  and  shops. 
What  is  worthy  of  particular  emphasis  is  the  fact  that  an 
English  opera,  PeterGrimes, by  Benjamin  Britten,has  eclipsed 
in  popularity  all  others,  filling  80  per  cent,  of  the  seats. 

While  writing  the  above  notes  we  recalled  a  letter  in 
The  Times  of  January  17th  last  from  Sir  Peter  Norton- 
Griffiths,  in  which  he  stated  that  'mass  interest  in  pictures 
is  no  new  thing,'  quoting  the  success  of  the  Manchester 
Art  Treasures  Exhibition  of  1857,  which  was  visited  by 
1,335,915  people  at  the  rate  of  9,400  a  day.  But  that  was 
a  specially  planned  and  built  exhibition  with  its  own 
'Crystal  Palace,'  duplicating  the  triumph  of  1851  in  Hyde 
Park,  and  containing  not  only  a  vast  collection  of  pictures 
by  old  masters  and  modern  paintings,  but  works  of  art  of 
every  description:  'carved  ivories,  precious  jewels,  rich 
plate,  curious  enamels  and  rare  arms  and  armour'; 
'Italian,  Flemish  and  Eastern  pottery,  porcelain  and  glass, 
gorgeous  tapestries  of  Arras,  Ypres  and  the  Gobelins'; 
'fabrics  from  the  Chinese  and  Indian  looms,  cabinet  work 
from  Venice  and  Urbino,'  and  in  addition,  a  specially 
built  organ  and  the  performances  of  the  first  Halle 
Orchestra.  The  entire  display  was  designed  to  attract  our 
intelligent  industrial  chiefs  and  workmen  at  a  time  when 
our  manufactures  and  trade  were  soaring  upwards  as  never 
before.  The  attractions  in  this  unique  Exhibition,  which 
was  the  focus  of  public  interest  that  year,  to  which  excur- 
sions were  run  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  were  unend- 
ing, whilst  to  read  of  the  catering  arrangements  and  the 
plenteous  fare  provided  is  enough  to  make  the  present-day 
tightly-belted  gallery-goers'  mouths  water.  The  enterprise 
shown  by  the  transport  authorities  in  those  early  days  of 
railway  traffic  was  truly  remarkable,  comparing  favour- 
ably with  present-day  conditions.  Mr.  T.  Cook  of  Leicester, 
the  great  organizer  of  the  excursions,  hired  special  trains 
of  thirty  to  forty  coaches  for  the  purpose,  and  Londoners 
could  reach  Manchester,  spend  five  hours  at  the  exhibition,  and  return 
the  same  day.  These  facts  are  taken  from  the  reprint  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  articles  of  the  period,  proving  there  is  little  analogy  between  I 
that  '142  days'  wonder'  and  the  present  upsurge  of  interest  in  the  arts. 


A  PORTRAIT  OF  RICHARD  WILSON 

THOUGH  somewhat  academic  in  treatment,  that  is  to  say  painted 
according  to  the  rules  then  prevailing  in  Rome  in  adherence  toi 
the  Raphaelesque  tradition,  the  portrait  of  Richard  Wilson,  R.A., 
by  Anton  Raphael  Mengs  is  of  particular  interest,  since,  though  un- 
questionably authentic,  it  shows  a  marked  divergence  from  all  other  I 
portraits  passing  current  as  likenesses  of  our  first  great  landscape 
painter.  Here  the  expression  can  be  termed  almost  'child-like  and 
bland'  in  contradistinction  to  the  truculent  and  rather  aggressive  | 
demeanour  usually  attributed  to  Wilson.  Painted  in  the  year  1752! 
soon  after  Wilson's  arrival  in  Rome  at  the  age  of  40,  where  he  was  tc 
spend  the  next  fruitful  and  happy  four  years  of  his  life,  this  picture  by 
Mengs  is  a  tribute  of  admiration  by  a  fellow-artist  to  one  destined  tc 
neglect  by  his  countrymen,  but  also  to  immortality  as  the  'father  oi 
the  British  school  of  Landscape  Painting.'  In  1752  Mengs,  the  great! 
copyist  of  Raphael,  had  just  returned  to  Rome  from  Dresden  on  his* 
third  sojourn  in  the  Papal  City.  The  influence  of  Raphael  was  tc 
overshadow  him  all  his  life. 

The  portrait  formed  part  of  the  collection  of  Sir  Watkin  Williams- 
Wynn,  4th  Baronet  of  Wynnstay,  with  whose  family  Wilson  was  con-j 
nected.  It  was  purchased  recently  by  the  National  Art-Collections* 
Fund  for  £105  and  presented  to  the  National  Museum  of  Wales. 
Cardiff,  where  it  has  found  an  appropriate  home.  The  picture  has! 
been  twice  engraved:  by  William  Bromley  in  1790  and  by  Willian 
Bond  in  1824. 


BY  THE 
CARDIFF 
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WEDDING  GIFTS  TO  PRINCESS  ELIZABETH 
PROM  AMERICA 

TI  IE  Mcrn-iio-Rouiui,  illustrated  here.  President  and  Mrs.  Truman's 
wedding  gift  to  Princess  Elizabeth,  is  a  superb  casket-shaped 
vase  of  engraved  Steuben  glass,  designed  by  the  American  sculptor, 
Sidne\  Waugh.  It  is  the  outcome  of  an  idea  which  first  occurred  to 
Mr.  Waugh  when  he  was  attending  a  country  fair  at  Qucenstown, 
Maryland.  The  country  fair  is  the  oldest  and  most  unsophisticated  of 
American  festivals,  and  the  'merry-go-round,'  which  is  the  soul  and 
symbol  of  that  institution,  seemed  to  him  as  being  naturally  suitable 
to  interpretation  in  a  cylindrical  form. 

It  is  claimed  for  Steuben  ctystal — and  proved  by  laboratory  tests — 
that  it  is  the  purest  and  clearest  glass  that  has  ever  been  fluxed.  It 
was  introduced  to  England  some  twelve  years  ago  at  an  exhibition 
held  in  a  Bond  Street  gallery,  and  an  engraved  bowl,  depicting  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  also  designed  by  Sidney  Waugh,  was  then 
acquired  for  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

Engraving  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  purity  and  brilliance  of  Steuben 
crystal.  The  master-engravers  work  at  small  bench  lathes  into  which 
are  inserted,  one  at  a  time,  scores  of  interchangeable  copper  wheels. 
The  glass  is  pressed  upward  against  the  revolving  wheel,  which  is  fed 
with  a  fine  abrasive.  The  result  is  a  shallow  intaglio  which  by  an 
optical  illusion  appears  to  the  eye  as  a  bas-relief. 

The  gift  of  the  American  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Douglas  to  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  consists  of  twelve  Steuben  crystal  plates  each  depicting 
a  characteristic  American  bird,  such  as  the  Arctic  tern,  swallow- 
tailed  kite,  horned  grebe,  snowy  owl,  osprey,  Canada  goose,  etc., 
adapted  from  the  original  engravings  of  J.  J.  Audubon,  the  American 
naturalist  and  author  of  the  famous  Birds  of  America. 

This  ware  was  chosen  by  the  President  and  Ambassador  for  their 
gifts  as  providing  an  outstanding  example  of  contemporary  American 
design  and  craftsmanship. 

TWO  CENTURIES  OF  PICTURE-  AND  PRINT-SELLING 

RARELY  indeed  can  a  house  of  picture  dealers  boast  of  an  un- 
broken continuity  of  two  hundred  years.  Captain  Harry  Parker, 
R.N.,  of  the  Parker  Gallery,  has  just  issued  a  pleasantly  written  and 
illustrated  brochure  setting  forth  the  history  of  this  unique  family 
achievement,  of  which  he  is  the  present  representative  and  the  fifth 


AUDUBON  PLATE  :  BALD  EAGLE  :  IN  STEUBEN  GLASS  :  PART  OF  THE 
GIFT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  H.R.H.  PRINCESS  ELIZABETH 


ENGRAVED  STEUBEN  GLASS  VASE  'THE  MERRY-GO-ROUND,'  THE  WEDDING 
GIFT  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  MRS.  TRUMAN  TO  H.R.H.  PRINCESS  ELIZABETH 

direct  descendant  of  the  founder.  This  succession  has  been  carried 
on  through  the  reigns  of  nine  British  monarchs,  commencing  in  1750 
when  King  George  II  occupied  the  throne,  and  the  then  Henry 
Parker  opened  his  first  Gallery  at  No.  82  Cornhill  in  the  City  of 
London.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  century,  when  the  fashionable 
world  was  migrating  westwards,  the  House  of  Parker,  moving  with 
the  times,  established  itself  in  Princes  Street,  now  known  to  all  the 
world  as  Wardour  Street.  Since  then  expansion  of  business  has 
necessitated  further  removals,  at  first  to  Panton  Street,  Hay- 
market,  thence  to  Berkeley  Street,  W.,  again  to  Berkeley  Square  in 
1936  when  the  premises  were  formally  opened  by  the  late  Admiral 
Earl  Beatty,  and  finally  to  its  present  location  at  2  Albemarle  Street, 
adjoining  Piccadilly.  At  Berkeley  Square,  Admiral  Beatty  remarked, 
'The  work  that  the  House  has  performed  is  of  national  seivice.  It  has 
educated  the  public  in  the  naval  and  military  history  of  the  Empire.' 
The  House  now  holds  among  several  Royal  Warrants  that  of  Ap- 
pointment to  King  George  VI. 

The  Parker  Gallery  may  well  claim  to  offer  the  finest  collection  of 
historical  prints  and  pictures  in  London.  A  visit  is  full  of  interest:  the 
walls  and  cabinets  literally  teem  with  pictures  of  impo  tance  and 
significance  to  Englishmen  and  not  less  to  American  visitors,  whose 
history  is  so  much  bound  up  with  our  own.  A  house  that  can  keep  up 
and  replenish  a  stock  calculated  at  30,000  items  must  indeed  have 
astonishing  sources  of  supply  and  may  justly  be  said  to  fulfil  a  great 
cultural  need.  As  a  centre  of  consultation  alone  it  is  invaluable,  but 
when  one  considers  that  these  items  are  not  only  covetable  but  pur- 
chasable, the  desire  to  linger  and  learn  induces  the  further  desire  to 
possess.  As  for  the  stock  itself,  one  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a 
descriptive  passage  from  the  new  booklet:  'Within  the  walls  of 
the  Gallery  are  prints  showing  the  ships  in  which  our  forbears 
sailed,  the  sports  they  enjoyed,  the  clothes  they  wore,  the  coaches  and 
the  grotesque  locomotives  in  which  they  travelled,  the  houses  they 
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MODEL  OF  A  PAIR  OF  MYTHICAL  MONSTERS  IN  COMBAT  :  BRONZE  :  A.D.  386 
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occupied  and  the  battles  in  which  they  fought  so  gallantly.  And  the 
charm  of  old  London — so  much  of  which  has  lately  been  lost  to  us— 
here  it  is,  recorded  in  pictures.'  Incidentally,  Parker's  was  the  first 
print-selling  firm  to  issue  priced  catalogues,  dating  back  to  1905. 
Early  copies  reveal  an  extraordinary  rise  in  values  of  prints  and  pic- 
tures since  those  easy-money  days,  but  such  commodities,  apart  from 
their  intrinsic  interest,  are  still  regarded  as  promising  investments. 
Copies  of  the  new  Parker  'booklet'  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

HESSIAN  WARE 

IN  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  the  importation  of  pot- 
tery to  England,  mainly  from  the  Rhineland,  was,  judging  by 
London  finds,  a  thriving  and  prosperous  business.  Most  of  these 
imports  consisted  of  stoneware  from  the  manufactories  of  Siegburg, 
Raeren,  Frechen  and  Westerwald,  of  which  the  well-known  bellar- 
mine  is  the  stock  example. 

But  in  London  there  was  a  further  demand  for  even  more  refined 
tableware;  witness  the  fragments  of  Majolica  and  the  plate  here 
illustrated  which  have  been  excavated  in  London.  This  plate  was 
made  at  Wanfried  in  Hesse  near  Bremen,  and  is  at  present  on  view 
in  Guildhall  Museum.  This  Hessian  ware,  of  which  other  fragments 
have  been  found  in  London,  mainly  from  the  City  Ditch,  was  manu- 
factured between  161 2  and  1622.  The  chief  potter  was  one  Hans 
Konig.*  This  ware  has  a  distinct  aesthetic  appeal.  The  clay  is  red 
with  a  red-brown  glaze  background  on  which  is  imposed  white-slip 
decoration  combined  with  outlines  in  sgraffito,  tinged  in  places  with 


GREEN  JADE  INCENSE-BURNER  IN  THE  FORM  OF  AN  ARCHAIC  BRONZE 
RUTHERSTON  COLLECTION  AT  MESSRS.  BLUETT'S  GALLERY,  DAVIES  STREET 


green.  It  has  an  unmistakable,  smooth,  velvety  touch  which,  combined 
with  the  colouring,  renders  it  quite  unlike  any  other  product  of  its 
period. 

The  designs  show  traces  of  Dutch  and  Italian  influence  and  com- 
bine, with  a  wide  variety  of  scrolls,  the  conventional  tulip  and  Adam 
and  Eve  patterns  of  the  Low  Countries  with  a  Germanized  version 
of  Classical  flute  players  and  dancers.  The  human  figures  are  for  the 
most  part  slightly  caricaturish  in  style. 

With  its  closely  dated  limits  of  manufacture  and  its  unmistakable 
appearance  this  ware  has,  apart  from  its  visual  appeal,  a  particular 
value  to  historians  and  archaeologists,  and  it  is  hoped  that  more  of  it 
will  be  recorded,  apart  from  the  dozen  different  pieces  in  Guildhall 
Museum. — Adrian  Oswald,  m.a.,  f.s.a.,  Guildhall  Museum,  E.C.2. 

THE  WHITE  HORSE  CELLAR,  PICCADILLY 

PAINTED  when  the  stage-coach  was  still  the  fastest  means  of 
travel  as  well  as  the  smartest,  the  picture  by  James  Pollard  of  The 
White  Horse  Cellar,  Piccadilly,  signed  and  dated  1836,  is  a  recent  dis- 
covery which  may  well  claim  to  rank  as  one  of  his  most  important 
works.  It  is  a  significant  piece  of  'transport  history'  in  the  closing 
years  of  a  great  era.  A  description  of  what  we  see  in  this  painting 
occurs  in  Thomas  Cross's  Autobiography  of  a  Stage  Coachman.  'The 
"White  Horse  Cellar"  or  "Glo'ster  Coffee  House"  in  Piccadilly 
would  be  the  point  of  assembly  of  the  elite  of  the  amateurs,  patrons, 
friends  and  acquaintances  of  each  well-known  practitioner — who 
came  to  criticize  their  style,  examine  their  team  one  by  one,  survey 
the  drag — and  then  say  a  word  or  two  in  praise  of  the  whole  equip- 
ment or  turn-out.' 

Pollard's  naive  and  rather  toy-like  manner  is  admirably  suited  to 
render  this  scene  with  its  sleek  polish  of  horses  and  harness  and  bright 
'turn-outs.'  His  eye  is  bent  on  observation  of  detail  and  misses 
nothing,  the  behaviour  of  the  people,  the  legends  on  the  buses  and 
over  the  shop  fronts,  the  spanking  greys  and  bays,  the  gay  scarves  of 
the  ladies,  the  bright  luggage  boxes,  the  rich  blue  coats  of  the  men 
and  the  fine  reds  and  yellows  of  the  coaches.  The  scene  is  as  full  of 
life  and  interest  as  an  episode  from  Pickwick  which,  incidentally,  was 
being  written  that  same  year.  (See  Colour-plate,  page  31.) 

THE  OXFORD  GOLDSMITHS— A  REPLY 

SIR, — Mr.  Varley  must  not  be  allowed  to  give  your  readers  the  im- 
pression that  no  one  but  myself  has  ever  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
traditional  belief  that  the  Oxford  goldsmiths  were  shopkeepers  who 
never  wrought  a  single  piece  of  plate.  W.  W.  Watts,  of  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  held  that  the  'ox-eye'  cups  (Ch.Ch.  and  C.C.C.), 
'tuns'  (Magd.)  or  'plates'  (Queens)  were  of  Oxford  origin.  J.  T. 
Evans  suggested  that  the  initials  T.G.  were  those  of  an  Oxford  gold- 
smith who  made  ecclesiastical  pieces  for  St.  Ebbe's  and  South  Hink- 
sey  in  the  middle  XVI th  Century.  And  whence  came  the  vessels 
bearing  no  mark  or  with  maker's  mark  only,  preserved  in  the  churches 
of  Albury,  Cornwall,  Standlake,  Stonesfield,  Watlington  and  Wendle- 
bury  ? 

Apparently  Mr.  Varley  has  never  considered  why  the  Touchstone 
was  written.  It  was  mainly  to  enlighten  the  public  of  the  infringement 
of  the  rights  of  the  London  goldsmiths.  He  should  read,  particularly, 
pages  106-8,  2nd  ed.,  1679,  and  he  will  realize  that  the  slackness 
of  the  Wardens  was  the  provincial  goldsmiths'  opportunity.  Would 
colleges  be  too  nice  about  the  hall-mark  on  vessels  for  their  own 
domestic  use,  especially  when  wrought  by  long-standing  families  like  i 
the  Wrights  and  the  Wilkins?  (Jones,  incidentally,  puts  forward  the 
name  of  John  Wilkins  II  for  at  least  four  sets  of  Salts  in  the  middle 
XVIIIth  Century.)  One  other  point  in  this  brief  rejoinder:  obvi- 
ously there  were  goldsmiths  and  goldsmiths.  The  above-mentioned 

*  An  account  of  the  pottery  with  illustrations  of  the  ware  was  published 
by  Boehlau,  Eine  niederhessische  Topferei  des  iy  Jahrhunderts,  Marburg,  1903. 
I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Bernard  Rackham,  F.S.A.,  for  drawing  my 
attention  both  to  the  ware  and  to  the  source. 
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and  Thomas  Crompton  were  not  to  be  classed  with  men  like  Thomas 
Bern-  (fl.  1640— ),  who  was  certainly  a  tradesman. 

I  admit  that  my  extract  from  the  City  Records  was  unfortunate:  I 
must  have  nodded.  The  piece  of  plate  in  question  was  certainly 
bought  in  London;  nevertheless,  Wright's  skill  is  implied  in  his  being 
recompensed  for  the  'fashion  and  workmanship.' 

Mr.  Varley  misrepresents  a  few  things.  I  suggested  that  Thomas 
Crompton  'may  be  identified  as  the  maker  of  the  Brasenose  Steeple 
Cup  and  Cover,  1610' — nothing  more.  I  did  not  chide  Moffatt, 
Evans,  and  Walker  for  not  discovering  that  the  early  Oxford  gold- 
smiths were  plate  workers:  I  merely  remarked  it  was  strange  that 
their  names  were  unknown  to  Moffatt.  (But  on  second  thoughts  it 
is  not  so;  William  Townesend  was  comparatively  unknown  in  the 
architectural  history  of  Oxford  until  1946.)  Of  Evans  and  Walker  I 
complained  that  they  gave  no  index  of  makers'  names,  nor  any  indi- 
cation that  the  Oxford  products  penetrated  into  the  local  country- 
side. For,  surely,  anonymous  work  is  invariably  local  work,  whether 
it  be  architecture,  cabinet-making,  or  plate!  (See  my  A  Christ  Church 
Miscellany,  1946.)  There  is,  naturally,  a  certain  scepticism  against 
breaking  with  traditional  beliefs,  as,  conversely,  and  as  the  2nd  Lord 
Oxford  said,  'Traditions  often  receive  embellishments  from  the 
natives.' — W.  G.  Hiscock,  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 


CHINESE  ART:  THE  RUTHERSTON  COLLECTION 

BETWEEN  1 9 10  and  1927  the  late  Charles  Lambert  Rutherston 
of  Bradford  was  forming  the  remarkable  collection  of  Chinese 
works  of  art  which  are  being  offered  for  sale  early  in  March  at  Messrs. 


Bluett's  Galleries,  48  Davies  Street,  W.  It  will  be  recalled  that  for 
many  years  before  the  outbreak  of  war  the  collection  was  exhibited 
in  the  loan  court  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Many  of  the 
items  figured  in  the  Chinese  Exhibition  at  Burlington  House  in  1935, 
while  others  are  well  known  through  illustrations  to  standard  books 
on  Chinese  art,  including  the  late  R.  L.  Hobson's  Chinese  Pottery  and 
Porcelain.  About  half  the  collection  was  lent  to  New  Zealand  for  an 
Exhibition  of  Chinese  Art  held  at  Wellington,  Auckland,  Dunedin 
and  Christchurch.  The  intervention  of  war  precluded  their  return 
until  this  year.  Charles  Rutherston  was  a  connoisseur  of  catholic  but 
discriminating  taste  in  many  fields  of  art,  refining  and  stimulating  it 
through  constant  study.  His  appreciation  grew  with  his  knowledge. 
His  first  Chinese  purchases  were  the  best  procurable  examples  of 
seventeenth-century  porcelain,  but  most  of  these  were  discarded  later 
for  the  more  classical  and  austere  types  of  the  earlier  periods.  The 
collection  takes  high  rank  among  those  formed  in  modern  times  and 
the  exhibition  will  certainly  attract  large  numbers  of  students  and 
lovers  of  Chinese  art  to  Davies  Street.  It  is  hoped  that  some  of 
the  works  will  find  a  home  in  our  national  museums  beside  those 
acquired  from  the  Eumorfopoulos,  the  Oscar  Raphael  and  the  Henry 
Oppenheim  Collections.  In  this  section  of  our  present  issue  we  illus- 
trate two  of  the  pieces,  both  of  great  beauty  and  rarity.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  Mr.  Rutherston  was  the  donor  twenty-two  years  ago 
of  a  fine  collection  of  some  seven  hundred  pictures  to  the  City  of 
Manchester,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  available  for  circulation 
in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire. 


A  STEEL  FENDER  DATED  1698 

ILLUSTRATED  on  this  page  is  a  fender  of  wrought  steel,  of  foliated 
scroll  design  with  chiselled  surface,  which  has  revealed  a  detail  of 
importance  to  students  of  metalwork.  When  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Pratt  &  Sons,  of  160  Brompton  Road,  S.W.,  a  short  time 
ago,  it  was  in  an  extremely  rusty  condition,  and  on  being  cleaned, 
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A  FENDER  OF  WROUGHT  STEEL  WITH  FOLIATED   SCROLL  DESIGN    DATED  1698       VICTORIA   AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


DETAIL  OF  FENDER  ILLUSTRATED  BELOW,  SHOWING  DATE  IN  CORNER 

the  date  1 698  was  discovered  on  the  bottom  left-hand  corner.  Messrs. 
Pratt,  who  in  the  course  of  business  have  had  some  thousands  of 
fenders  in  their  possession,  many  of  which  are  of  a  very  similar  pattern, 
inform  me  that  this  is  the  first  they  have  ever  seen  bearing  a  date. 

It  had  generally  been  supposed  that  this  type  of  fender  was  made 
somewhere  around  the  second  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 

though  the  similarity  of 
design  to  the  Dutch  mar- 
quetry work  of  the  earlier 
period  is  manifest.  As  a 
dated  fender  such  as  this 
is  a  most  unusual  thing, 
it  has  been  offered  by 
Messrs.  Pratt  &  Sons  to 
the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  and  accepted 
as  a  gift  to  the  depart- 
ment of  metalwork. 
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HERONIMUS  BOSCH 
By  Jacques  Combe 
Translated  by  Ethel  Duncan 
142  Plates  in  Colour  and  Monochrome,  with  other  Illustrations  in 

the  Text 

(London:  B.  T.  Batsfoid  Ltd.  50s.) 

THOUGH  not  one  of  his  paintings  is  dated  nor,  we  are  told, 
'even  so  much  as  mentioned  in  contemporary  writings,' 
M.  Combe's  book  on  Heronimus  Bosch  may  be  accepted  as 
a  fairly  convincing  attempt  at  a  chronology.  With  an  artist  whose 
working  life  measures  something  beyond  the  average  span,  it  is  safe 
to  assign  three  periods,  early,  middle  or  mature,  and  late.  In  the  case 
of  Bosch,  whose  birth  date  is  unknown  and  whose  authenticated 
works  are  limited  to  about  forty,  some  boldness  as  well  as  perspicacity 
is  required.  Many  having  been  lost,  essential  links  are  missing,  subject- 
matter  is  often  repeated  and  no  trace  of  the  influence  of  preceding  or 
contemporary  masters  can  be  discerned,  so  that  clues  have  to  be 
sought  in  those  slight  and  subtle  changes  which  occur  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  technique  and  in  the  maturing  of  his  intellectual  growth. 
By  patient  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  works  themselves  aided  by 
psychological  insight  the  author  has  arrived  at  some  very  plausible 
conclusions,  which  we  may  provisionally  accept. 

At  the  outset  M.  Combe  pays  tribute  to  the  recent  monograph  on 
Bosch  by  that  distinguished  scholar  Charles  de  Tolnay,  to  which  he 
says  'all  future  essays  on  the  master  will  long  be  indebted,'  while  he 
himself  acknowledges  his  frequent  recourse  to  its  pages  for  informa- 
tion and  corroboration.  We  are  also  directed  to  the  work  on  the  same 
subject  by  Ludwig  von  Baldass,  published  in  1943. 

Beyond  his  work,  little  is  known  of  Bosch  and  less  of  his  ante- 
cedents. It  is  said  that  his  family  came  from  Aachen,  whence  his 
real  name  van  Aaken;  the  pseudonym  Bosch  having  been  derived 
from  the  Dutch  township  of  Hertogenbosch  (Bois-le-Duc)  where  he 
was  born  and  where  he  worked  till  15 16,  the  year  of  his  death.  In  the 
present  volume  is  a  reproduction  from  his  self-portrait,  a  chalk 
drawing  in  the  Arras  Codex.  From  this  portrait  and  the  mention  of 
the  year  1480  (we  are  not  told  where)  as  being  the  first  year  of  his 
professional  activity,  M.  Combe  deduces  that  he  may  have  been 
born  in  1450  or  thereabouts.  But  surely,  this  portrait,  on  which  no 
date  is  discernible,  is  that  of  an  aged  and  withered  man.  Without  a 
date  here  to  guide  us  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever. 

Living  in  isolation  from  the  main  stream  of  contemporary  painting, 
Jerome  Bosch  found  the  nightmarish  dreams  that  haunted  his 
imagination  constantly  stimulated  by  the  mediaeval  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  as  expounded  by  the  Flemish  mystics.  The  chief  of  these 
was  Jan  van  Ruysbroek,  who  in  1343  had  retired  to  the  Groenendael 
Hermitage  in  the  Forest  of  Soignies  to  write  his  books  and  spread  his 
teachings  through  his  disciples.  The  aim  of  these  devotees  was  to 
expose  the  snares  of  the  flesh  and  the  devil  and  to  eschew  the  world 
by  prayer  and  contemplation.  In  every  aspect  of  mediaeval  theology, 
a  world  where  Satan  is  rampant  is  a  world  of  illusions  teeming  with 
symbols.  Things  are  not  what  they  seem,  fair  to  the  senses,  but  terrible 
to  the  souls  of  men  and  fraught  with  pitfalls,  leading  to  the  direst 
consequences.  'It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,'  says  the  author,  'that 
nurtured  on  such  food,  the  mind  of  Bosch  naturally  turned  for 
inspiration  to  the  reverse  or  satanic  side  of  mystic  symbolism.'  His 
perpetual  theme  is  the  battle  for  man's  soul  by  the  powers  of  evil,  and 
the  way  of  redemption  through  physical  torture,  suffering,  and  even 
through  madness  into  which  the  Devil  by  all  his  arts  seeks  to  drive 
his  victims.  Bosch's  obsessions  with  evil  are  patent :  it  is  certain  that 
his  visions  were  very  real  to  him  and  that  he  must  have  been  endowed 
with  that  gift  of  super  second-sight  such  as  was  possessed  by  our  own 
William  Blake.  Yet  though  his  conceptions,  his  gestures,  his  images 
and  their  expressicns  are  tormented,  his  hand  remains  steady,  his 
mind  betrays  no  sign  of  fear  or  hesitation,  his  eye  keeps  fixedly  on 


the  subject  which  he  depicts  so  clearly.  It  is  claimed  that  the  works 
of  our  modern  Surrealists  (and  here  the  name  of  Salvador  Dali  is 
mentioned)  'are  not  unrelated  to  the  dream-world  conjured  up  by 
Bosch.'  But  in  the  works  of  Bosch  we  can  always  discern  the  clear 
and  indisputable  light  of  logic;  an  overriding  governance  is  mani- 
fest, a  consequence  and  an  order  which  bring  each  incident  into 
intelligible  association.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  purpose  evident,  a 
rationality,  which  is  nearly  always  missing  in  those  misconceived 
ideologies  of  the  moderns,  in  which  irrelevance  and  disorder  struggle 
impotently  for  the  mastery  and  signify  nothing. 

M.  Combe  cites  as  some  of  the  mental  stimuli  used  by  Bosch 
certain  early  woodcuts  and  engravings  then  current,  as  well  as  his 
borrowings  from  literature.  But  such  borrowings  are  perfectly 
legitimate;  ideas  and  subject-matter  being  common  property  and 
free  to  all  are  only  the  starting-point  of  an  artist's  endeavours.  They 
merely  furnish  him  with  the  necessary  seed  which  he  fertilizes  for 
himself  and  from  which  he  raises  his  crop. 

M.  Combe  finds  little  difficulty  in  defining  the  stages  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  Jerome  Bosch's  earlier  works,  seven  of  which  he  places 
approximately  between  1475  and  1480.  Nor  is  he  in  much  doubt 
about  the  last  four  paintings,  those  regarded  by  de  Tolnay  and 
endorsed  by  himself  as  masterpieces,  'the  ultimate  synthesis  of  Bosch's 
genius.'  These  he  believes  to  be  the  Ghent  Carrying  of  the  Cross,  the 
Prado  Epiphany  and  St.  Anthony,  and  the  Prodigal  Son  at  Rotterdam. 
Compared  with  his  earlier  works,  in  these  is  evident  a  broadening 
out  of  ideas,  a  simplification  and  a  greater  serenity.  But  the  chron- 
ology of  the  works  of  Bosch's  middle  period  is  more  difficult  to 
determine.  These  are,  says  the  author,  nearly  all  ' Temptations. ,'  They 
depict  the  battle-ground  for  man's  tortured  soul,  epitomizing  his 
struggles  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  They  are  crowded  with 
fantastic  and  terrifying  forms,  in  which  a  devilish  orchestra  plays 
under  the  guidance  of  the  wizard's  brush,  an  infernal  baton  with 
which  he  conducts  the  music  of  the  Satanic  festival  and  conjures  up 
the  swarming  abominations  of  Gehenna.  Bosch  chooses  the  triptych 
as  his  medium,  requiring  an  entire  theatre  to  develop  his  themes. 
Within  this  he  stages  the  five  acts  of  his  mystery  plays,  the  central 
panel  of  which  forms  the  climax.  Of  the  triptychs  of  this  middle 
period  we  may  mention  The  Hay  Wain,  Prado,  The  Garden  of  Delights, 
Prado,  The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,  Lisbon,  and  The  Last  Judgment, 
Vienna,  besides  others  now  separated. 

The  many  illustrations,  in  both  colour  and  monochrome,  with 
their  enlarged  details,  which  by  the  way  are  essential  to  the  proper 
examination  of  these  elaborate  inventions,  give  the  greatest  value  to 
M.  Combe's  book.  Most  of  the  few  remaining  drawings  are  given. 
Pastiches  and  lost  paintings  are  listed  and  copies  of  them  are  repro- 
duced. The  analytical  notes  to  each  picture  bear  witness  to  the 
author's  profound  scholarship  and  insight,  and  are  indispensable  to 
the  reader's  understanding  of  the  various  allegorical  allusions.  A 
bibliography  of  the  most  important  books  on  the  master  rounds  off 
one  of  the  most  welcome  books  of  the  season. — H.  G.  F. 

VENETIAN  DRAWINGS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

IN  AMERICA 

By  Otto  Benesch 

(New  York:  H.  Bittner  &  Company.    London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd. 

£4  4s.  net) 

LARGE  numbers  of  drawings  of  the  Venetian  masters  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  have  found  their  way  to  America,  where 
they  are  in  high  favour  among  collectors.  In  this  volume  are  repro- 
duced some  sixty-nine  examples,  all  of  importance  and  some  of  the 
highest  quality,  of  which  forty-five  are  published  for  the  first  time. 
These  are  introduced  by  Dr.  Otto  Benesch,  former  curator  at  the 
Albertina,   Vienna,   and  now  Research  Fellow  in  Painting  and 
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Drawing  at  the  Fogg  Museum  of  Art,  Harvard.  Dr.  Bcnesch  gives 
credit  to  tlu-  English  cognoscenti  for  having  beert  the  first  to  acquire 
the  taste  for  Venetian  art  of  this  period,  a  heritage  taken  over  by  the 
Americans  in  later  \  ears  when  large  quantities  of  first-class  Venetian 
draw  ings  came  into  the  markel  through  the  dispersal  of  such  famous 
collections  as  those  of  Fairfax  Murray,  the  Marquis  de  Biron  and 
Prince  Alexis  Orlolf,  and  more  recently  the  Oppenhcim  drawings. 
The  splendid  freedom  of  G-B.  Tiepolo  is  manifested  in  a  number  of 
full-page  collotypes  after  pen  and  wash,  chalk  or  charcoal  designs, 
in  the  more  restrained  and  academic  manner  of  the  Riccis  and  of 
Francesco  Fontebasso,  in  the  classico-baroquc  architectural  studies 
of  CanalettO,  and  the  spirited  and  poignant  improvisations  of 
Francesco  Guardi,  a  forerunner  of  impressionism,  who  brings  the 
baroque  tradition  to  an  end.  These  are  great  virtuosi  of  the  pen  and 
pencil,  theatrical  as  their  performances  may  appear.  They  are  truly 
conjurers  who  deceive  the  eye  and  bemuse  the  mind  with  vast  spaces 
and  dizzy  perspectives  in  a  visionary  world  of  light  and  frenzied 
movement. 

Tiepolo's  pencil  takes  wings.  He  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
draughtsmen  of  all  times.  In  describing  his  drawings  Dr.  Benesch 
becomes  almost  lyrical.  Of  those  which  Tiepolo  made  about  the  time 
he  was  decorating  the  Episcopal  Palace  at  Wiirzburg  (1751-52),  his 
finest  fresco  work,  the  writer  says  'they  are  unsurpassed  in  colouristic 
vigour.  If  we  look  at  those  lighting,  flaming  lines  in  white  and  red 
chalk  on  blue  paper,  it  is  as  if  streams  of  colour  would  roar  through 
the  small  space  of  the  paper. 'And  he  is  right  in  his  observations  about 
Tiepolo's  caricatures,  which  he  says  'not  only  remind  us  of  the 
characters  of  Goldoni's  comedies,  but  they  show  also  the  way  which 
leads  from  Hogarth  to  Goya.' — E.  C. 

MODERN  PAINTERS 
By  Lionello  Venturi 
(New  York  and  London:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  21s.  net) 

THE  painters  chosen  by  Dr.  Lionello  Venturi  for  discussion  in  this 
book  are  the  nineteenth-century  masters  Goya,  Constable,  David, 
Ingres,  Delacroix,  Corot,  Daumier  and  Courbet;  six  of  them  French, 
one  a  Spaniard  and  one  an  Englishman.  All  these  are  pioneers  in  their 
own  way,  each  of  whom,  as  the  preface  says,  'created  a  few  works  of 
absolute  excellence,'  and  that  is  more  than  the  author  can  say  for  any 
of  the  sculptors  or  the  architects  of  the  same  century.  It  is  Professor 
Venturi's  belief  that  'both  in  number  and  quality  the  pictorial  geni- 
uses of  the  Nineteenth  Century  may  well  challenge  comparison  with 
those  of  any  preceding  century,  no  matter  which.'  That  verdict  may 
be  challenged.  The  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  to  many  of 
us  loom  larger  in  the  history  of  painting,  and  they  have  the  supporting 
facts  that  contemporary  sculpture  and  painting  were  equally  prolific 
in  genius.  But  comparisons  are  proverbially  odious,  and  we  follow 
Professor  Venturi's  thoughtful  and  sympathetic  analyses  of  the 
painters  whom  he  champions  with  much  interest  and  profit.  Certain- 
ly few  to-day  would  dispute  the  opinion  that  for  France  the  Nineteenth 
Century  was  her  greatest  creative  period  in  painting,  and  showed  the 
greatest  innovations  and  developments  in  that  particular  branch  of 
the  arts.  It  was  the  flowering  of  a  genius  typically  French. 

There  was  a  new  liberty  in  the  air.  After  the  Revolution,  with  its  re- 
lease of  human  passions,  it  was  inevitable  that  a  romantic  spirit  should 
arise  and  bieak  the  fetters  of  slavery  forged  by  blind  subservience  to 
antique  art,  or  rather  to  archaeology.  The  heroic  and  the  'high-falutin' 
had  had  their  day,  as  Professor  Venturi  in  discussing  Goya's  'spiritual 
message'  points  out  in  his  literary  parallel  with  Goethe.  'Goya  de- 
molished with  one  blow  all  this  heroic,  Homeric  or  "philological"  if 
you  prefer,  tradition.'  It  was  the  'end  of  feudalism  in  painting.'  All 
this  is  granted,  yet  one  wonders  whether  this  new-found  freedom  has 
not  in  our  time  gone  too  far.  All  controls,  all  reference  to  the  past, 
seem  to  have  been  abandoned ;  liberty  and  licence  are  confused.  There 
are  no  standards.  Goya  at  least  did  not  lose  sight  of  these.  Dr.  Venturi 
admits  as  much  when  he  says:  'He  realizes  how  useful  to  him,  to  confer 
an  added  nobility  to  his  figures,  are  Mengs'  purity  of  line  and  his 
greys'  though  'he  understands  forthwith  that  his  line  must  never  lapse 
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into  conventionality.'  Certain  it  is  that  Goya,  with  Constable,  opened 
'the  door  through  which  all  the  best  painting  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury was  to  pass. "It  would  be  difficult,'  says  Dr.  Venturi,  'to  say  which 
of  the  two,  Goya  or  Constable,  has  had  greater  effect  on  the  artistic 
taste  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.'  The  remaining  essays  in  the  book 
are  equally  vigorous  and  inspiring,  and  at  times  provocative;  as  usual 
with  Dr.  Venturi  we  learn  from  them  a  great  deal  about  himself,  his 
predilections  and  his  emotional  responses  to  the  material  he  is  discuss- 
ing. But  they  are  written  with  profound  conviction,  and  as  a  synthesis 
of  the  efforts  and  ideals  of  the  painters,  revealed  often  in  an  unfamiliar 
light,  they  are  of  considerable  value.  The  excellent  illustrations, 
placed  in  convenient  order  at  the  end  of  the  book,  are  of  much  help  in 
following  the  author's  arguments. — E.  C. 

JEAN  FOUQUET  AND  HIS  TIME 
By  Paul  Wescher 
Plates  in  Colour  and  Monochrome 
(London:  Pleiades  Books.  42s.) 

HOW  closely  art  is  bound  up  with  history  is  convincingly 
demonstrated  in  the  achievement  of  Jean  Fouquet.  His  work, 
covering  the  most  fateful  years  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  is  history 
itself,  the  mirror  of  a  period  of  vital  importance  in  the  destiny  of 
France.  But  for  Jean  Fouquet,  what  should  we  really  have  known  of 
Charles  VII,  that  vacillating  and  feeble  monarch  who  delivered  his 
saviour  Jeanne  d'Arc  to  the  flames  of  his  enemies,  yet  later  was  to 
earn  the  title  'le  victorieux'  ?  In  looking  at  the  king's  lugubrious 
countenance,  we  see  the  whole  man,  his  sorrows  and  his  weaknesses, 
and  in  the  clasped  hands  and  peering,  troubled  eyes,  his  spiritual 
wrestlings.  And  it  is  through  Fouquet's  Virgin  of  Melun  that  we  know 
the  physical  features  of  Agnes  Sorel,  who  at  least  helped  to  awaken 
the  king's  better  nature.  Again,  through  Fouquet,  we  realize  the 
personality  of  'Maistre  Etienne  Chevalier,'  the  king's  treasurer  and 
the  artist's  patron;  and  the  honest  and  revealing  self-portrait  of  the 
painter  himself,  executed  in  grisaille  on  enamel,  is  said  to  be  the  first 
self-portrait  of  any  painter  of  France.  These  and  many  others  prove 
the  right  of  Fouquet  to  be  considered  a  profound  psychologist  as 
well  as  a  great  portraitist. 

But  he  has  still  other  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  focal  point  in 
history.  Before  ever  Fontainebleau  was,  Fouquet  was  the  first  to 
implant  the  Italian  influence  in  France.  His  journey  into  Italy, 
which  he  undertook  between  1445  and  1447,  was  fraught  with  the 
most  important  consequences  for  French  art.  Before  the  invasions 
and  pillage  of  Italy  by  Charles  VIII  and  Francis  I,  a  wide  and 
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definite  cleavage  existed  between  the  cultural  arts  of  the  two 
countries.  It  was  a  period  in  France's  history  which  was  to  herald  the 
dissolution  of  the  mediaeval  spirit,  to  usher  in  a  new  way  of  looking 
at  life  and  to  evoke  the  desire  to  express  it  in  individual  and  natural- 
istic terms.  Fouquet,  a  man  of  the  people,  was  a  realist,  but  an 
imaginative  realist  and  a  great  innovator.  Having  lived  through  his 
vouth  during  the  years  of  disaster,  he  found  himself  at  his  maturity 
in  1445  in  a  revivified  France,  'at  the  dawn  of  a  new  cultural  epoch.' 

M.  Paul  Wescher's  study  of  the  art  and  times  of  Fouquet,  which 
was  first  published  at  Basle  (in  German^  in  1945,  is  written  with 
clarity  and  penetrating  discernment.  It  is  indeed  exceptional,  in  that 
the  background,  and  the  historic  environment,  and  incidentally  the 
painters  concerned  in  the  new  awakening  of  France,  are  treated  with 
comprehensive  detail.  The  painter,  who  was  born  in  1420,  and 
Francois  Villon  the  poet,  another  great  liberator  born  about  1430, 
must  be  regarded  together  as  'the  first  two  great  realists  in  the  history 
of  French  art  and  the  founders  of  French  pictorial  and  literary  sty  le.' 
They  came  upon  the  scene  at  a  time  when,  as  to-day,  France  was  torn 
by  party  strife  and  a  new  national  reawakening  was  about  to  take 
place.  May  history  repeat  itself! 

'Fouquet's  art.'  says  M.  Wescher,  'was  courtly  art'  'epitomizing  the 
spirit  of  the  court,  surveying  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mighty' 
— 'a  solemn  ceremonious  world,  a  world  of  state  proceedings,  but 
shorn  of  almost  all  the  gaiety  of  earthly  life.'  'His  world  is  one  of 
battles,  intrigues  and  treason,  devotion  and  sacrifice,  and  his  versions 
of  the  Divine  Tragedy,  of  all  the  mysteries  and  miracles  of  the 
heavenly  redemption,  are  intended  more  for  kings  than  for  ordinary- 
mortals,  conforming  to  the  view  of  King  and  Pope.'  There  was  never- 
theless in  this  son  of  the  bourgeoisie  a  certain  self-sufficiency  and 
hard-headedness,  a  joy  in  landscape  and  natural  history  and  living 
colour  that  refused  to  be  suppressed.  As  M  Wescher  observes  further 
on,  'his  means  of  expression  were  derived  from  middle-class  surround- 
ings and  the  realistic  outlook  of  his  own  class  of  society'  which 
enabled  him  to  counteract,  or  at  least  loosen,  the  bonds  imposed  by 
convention.  Like  all  great  innovators,  he  had  the  gift  of  absorbing 
contemporary-  and  earlier  influences  without  detriment  to  his  own 
individuality,  which  served  only  to  strengthen  it,  and  in  time  ren- 
dered his  own  influence  the  more  potent.  Strange  it  is  to  reflect  that 
the  name  of  this  once  all-powerful  master  was  forgotten  for  three 
hundred  years  after  his  death  and  rediscovered  only  somewhere 
about  the  eighteen-thirties. 

The  numerous  plates  in  colour  and  black-and-white  are  excellently 
produced  and  include  many  after  Fouquet's  immediate  followers, 
prominent  amongst  whom  are  the  Master  of  King  Rene,  Jean 
Colombe  and  Bourdichon,  which  add  greatly  to  our  understanding 
of  the  art  movement  of  the  period. — H.  G.  F. 

EARLY  ISLAMIC.  POTTERY:  MESOPOTAMIA,  EGYPT  AXD 

PERSIA 

By  Arthur  Lane 

(London:  Faber  &  Faber.  21s.  net) 

WITH  accumulating  knowledge,  the  outcome  of  the  researches 
of  a  few  devoted  scholars,  among  whom  Mr.  Lane  holds  a  lead- 
ing place,  increasing  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  beautiful  wares  of 
the  early  Islamic  civilizations.  This  interest  was  vastly  stimulated  by 
the  revelation  of  so  many  masterpieces  of  ceramic  art  shown  at  the 
Persian  Exhibition  at  Burlington  House  in  193 1  and  further  through 
the  publication  of  the  magnificent  catalogue  of  the  collections  of  the 
late  George  Eumerfopoulos.  Until  quite  recent  years,  the  appreciation 
of  collectors  for  Islamic  pottery-  lagged  sadly  behind  that  for  Chinese 
and  other  Far  Eastern  wares. 

The  present  generation  is  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Lane  for  this  im- 
portant, if  brief,  new  work.  Within  fifty  pages  of  text,  packed  closely 
u  ith  information,  his  book  covers  the  entire  field  of  the  Mohammedan 
East,  from  the  foundation  of  Islam  to  the  end  of  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury, the  golden  age  of  its  ceramic  achievements. 

Everything  seems  to  have  come  out  of  the  fertile  womb  of  Egypt. 
Mr.  Lane  informs  us  that  'the  techniques  from  which  Islamic  pottery 


was  to  develop,  all  had  their  origin  in  the  Mediterranean  area,  and  not 
in  the  Asiatic  hinterland."  Though  some  unglazed  wares  moulded  in 
relief  may  have  been  derived  from  the  Roman  terra  sigillata,  the 
brilliant  glazed  pottery  of  Islam,  combined  with  decoration  in  relief 
or  painted,  which  show  such  an  immense  technical  advance  over  the 
Greek  and  Roman  products.  Mr.  Lane  attributes  directly  to  Egyptian 
specimens  which  were  preserved  unseen  through  the  centuries  'until 
the  time  came  for  their  wider  use.'  It  seems  that  'from  the  fourth 
millennium  B.C.  the  Egyptians  were  using  a  true  glassy  glaze  composed 
of  powdered  sand,  quartz  or  crystal  with  an  alkaline  flush  such  as 
potash  or  soda  which  could  be  stained  many  colours  by  the  addition 
of  metallic  oxides,  and,  being  transparent,  could  be  applied  over 
painted  decoration.' 

By  the  Ninth  Century  Islam  was  supreme  in  the  art  of  making  pot- 
tery. We  learn  that  with  the  exception  of  Moslem  Spain,  ceramic 
enterprise  had  to  wait  till  the  Fifteenth  Century  before  comparable 
wares  were  produced  in  Christian  Europe,  under  such  names  as  maio- 
lica.  delft  or  faience,  but  lustre  painting  remains  the  peculiar  glory  of 
Islam.'  As  Mr.  Lane  tells  us  .  .  .  "the  virtues  of  early  Islamic  wares  are 
those  perceived  by  the  eye,'  the  play  of  light  shifting  and  gleaming  on 
a  subtly  modelled  surface,  or  through  a  translucent  glaze,  sometimes 
reaching  'an  unearthly  beauty.'  In  splendour  of  colour  wedded  to 
perfect  design  Islamic  pottery  is  unmatched.  And  in  the  treatment  of 
writing  as  decoration  Islamic  art  stands  alone.  There  are  ninety-six 
pages  of  illustrations  and  four-colour  plates,  each  of  which  is  a  feast 
to  the  eye. — H.  G.  F. 

ENGLISH  BLUE  AND  WHITE  PORCELAIN 
OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
By  Stanley  W.  Fisher 
190  pages;  45  plates:  3  coloured.  42  black-and-white 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  £2  2s.  net) 

WHILE  this,  the  first  work  devoted  solely  to  English  blue  and 
white  porcelain  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  is  welcome  from 
that  fact,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  taken  longer  and  to  have 
covered  the  subject  (an  enormous  one)  much  more  fully.  It  is,  per- 
haps, almost  true  to  say  that  the  connoisseur  who  knows  his  blue  and 
white  has  not  much  more  to  learn  in  the  other  fields  of  English  cera- 
mics, but  whether  that  be  so  or  not  Mr.  Fisher's  book  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  preliminary-  examination  of  this  vast  subject. 

Summing  up  the  book's  merits,  they  lie  first  in  being  the  only  record 
to  date  devoted  exclusively  to  English  blue  and  white  porcelain:  in  the 
well,  and  on  the  whole  correctly,  documented  illustrations:  the  com- 
prehensive, number  of  marks:  and  some  useful  illustrations  of  border 
patterns.  The  Comparative  Chronology-  is  also  quite  useful.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  book  is  very  good  as  to  both  typography  and  printing, 
though  one  would  have  thought  the  printer  might  have  noticed  the 
howler  on  page  169.  which  states  that  for  transfer  printing  on  por- 
celain the  engraving  'results  in  a  reversed  picture'  on  the  copper 
plate.  The  contrary  is  the  fact. 

In  his  own  introduction  the  author  declares  that  'blue  and  white 
porcelain  was  produced  in  extremely  large  quantities  by  the  porcelain 
factories  at  Bow,  Chelsea.  Derby,'  etc.  I  should  like  to  know  more  of 
the  whereabouts  of  the  "extremely  large  quantities'  of  Chelsea,  or  even 
of  early  Derby,  which  the  author  here  implies,  and  later  contradicts. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Chelsea,  it  must  be  added  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  accept,  on  the  illustration  and  description,  the  cup  shown 
on  plate  10  as  having  that  provenance.  W  ith  all  reservation  due  to  not 
having  handled  the  piece,  I  suggest  it  is  more  likely  to  be  Lowdin's. 

I  find  Mr.  Fisher  too  inclined  to  adopt  dicta  which  are  already  out- 
moded. For  example,  he  states  that  the  heart-shaped  terminal  to 
handles  of  mugs  and  teapots  is  'a  definite  proof  of  Bow  origin,'  that 
Lowestoft  practised  transfer  printing  "on  a  small  scale'  (the  D.  M. 
Hunting  Collection  hardly  bears  this  out,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  'pine-cone'  transfer),  and  not  only  accepts  a  Lowdin's  attribution 
for  all  'scratch  cross'  pieces  but  at  the  end  of  his  chapter  on  Lowdin's 
dismisses  the  whole  subject  with  the  phrase,  'With  the  scratch  cross 
family  I  have  already  dealt.'  My  only  comment  on  this  is  that  I  have 
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before  me  an  undoubted  Longton  Hall  scratch  cross  sauccboat. 

On  the  subject  of  Worcester  the  author  is  on  safer  ground,  if  only 
because  there  are  so  many  sources  of  information  and  evidence  of 
this  factory's  product.  Nevertheless,  he  produces  another  of  those 
curious  contradictions,  of  which  there  are  several  examples  through- 
out the  text  and  seem  to  imply  a  lack  of  care.  Telling  how  to  identify 
soft  paste,  Mr.  Fisher  says  on  page  5,  inter  alia,  that  it  'will  be  easily 
marked  with  a  knife-poinl  or  a  file'  (which  is  an  out-of-date  idea,  any- 
way), and  on  page  79  declares  that  'Early  Worcester  .  .  .  resists  the  file.' 

A  point  thai  rather  overwhelms  me  occurs  on  page  153,  which 
must  be  quoted  rather  fully.  'Reference  must  here  be  made  to  a  class 
of  ware  decorated  in  ovcrglaze  enamels  and  underglaze  blue.  A  tea- 
pot of  this  c  lass  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Rackhain  in  the  paper  already 
referred  to'  [this  was  in  the  Trans.  E.P.C.,  February  1929]  'similar  in 
shape  to  that  shown  in  Plate  43,  but  decorated  with  exotic  birds  in 
red,  yellow,  and  blue.  The  underglaze  border  is  exactly  similar  to 
that  on  the  museum  plate  and  on  the  blue  and  white  pot.  From  this 
it  would  appear  that  such  pieces  decorated  in  polychrome  should  be 
classed  as  Barnes's  Liverpool,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  paste 
and  glaze,  and  the  colours  used  in  the  decoration,  are  characteristic 
of  Longton  Hall.  I  have  examined  many  similar  specimens,  with  the 
result  that  I  am  confident  that  although  Barnes  undoubtedly  added 
the  printed  borders,  the  pieces  themselves  were  potted  and  painted  by  Littler. 
Whether  they  were  printed  to  his  order,  or  whether  Barnes  bought  the 
ware  at  the  closure  of  the  Longton  Hall  factory  in  1758  is  impossible 
to  decide,  although  since  Barnes  flourished  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  century  the  latter  possibility  is  quite  feasible.'  [My  italics.] 

I  have  quoted  at  this  length  to  be  as  fair  as  possible  to  Mr.  Fisher, 
but  if  any  eighteenth-century  potter  could  tell  me  how  he  got  under- 
glaze blue  printing  on  already  overglazed  polychrome-decorated 
wares,  teapots  or  otherwise,  I  should  be  much  wiser. 

A  foreword  by  Bernard  Rackham  will  recommend  the  volume  to 
the  very  many  who  admire  the  scholarly  writings  and  the  valuable 
research  which  he  has  contributed  to  the  field  of  ceramics.  It  is  there- 
fore all  the  more  pity  that  this  scholarly  foreword  deals  almost  entirely 
with  the  subject  of  blue  and  white  porcelain,  and  only  in  the  last 
sentence  mentions  the  book  itself. — F.  T. 

THE  BLACK  CAT 
An  Elegy 
By  Adrian  Bury 

(London:  Printed  for  the  Author  at  the  Westminster  Press.  Distri- 
buted by  Oppenheim  &  Co.  Ltd.  5s.  6d.  net) 

MAN  owes  a  debt  to  his  animal  friends.  Few,  however,  discharge 
it.  Among  those  who  have  felt  a  tribute  to  a  four-footed  com- 
panion worth  while  in  return  for  its  constancy  and  affection  is  Mr. 
Adrian  Bury,  who  has  been  moved  to  write  an  elegy  in  verse  to  the 
memory  of  his  black  cat  'the  incomparable  Tigger.'  Mr.  Bury's  poem 
is  as  sincerely  felt  as  it  is  gracefully  expressed,  and  will  haunt  the 
memory  of  all  who  have  ever  mourned  the  loss  of  a  dumb  friend.  No 
creature  in  the  animal  world  has  been  so  reviled  or  so  reverenced  in 
literature  as  Puss.  Tigger's  reciprocal  devotion  in  famine  days  took 
the  form  of  laying  at  the  feet  of  his  poet  friend  the  spoils  of  his  hunting 
— mouse,  rat,  bird  or  rabbit.  A  few  sketches  of  this  intrepid  feline  are 
included.— H.  G.  F. 

POST-WAR  CHURCH  BUILDING 
Edited  by  Ernest  Short 
(Hollis  &  Carter  Ltd.  Illustrated.  30s.  net) 

THIS  is  a  practical  book.  It  deals  not  only  with  the  ornaments  of 
the  Church,  but  with  everything  concerned  with  her  buildings, 
not  excluding  lighting  and  heating;  while,  on  the  liturgical  side,  due 
weight  is  given  to  appropriateness  and  functional  value.  It  would  be 
idle  for  the  present  reviewer  to  pretend  that  every  item  illustrated  in 
it  is  to  his  taste;  or  that  those  items,  taken  in  the  mass,  proffer  much 
hope  of  the  emergence  of  a  satisfactory  idiom  reflecting  more  than  the 


PERSIAN  BOWL  :  FROM  KASHAN  OR  SULTANABAD  :  BLACK  UNDER  TURQUOISE 
FROM  EARLY  ISLAMIC  POTTERY,  BY  ARTHUR  LANE  :  FABER  AND  FABER 

fundamental  'soullessness'  of  modern  ecclesiastical  art.  In  company 
with  more  admirable  matters,  one  finds  illustrated  things  partaking  of 
that  'arty-crafty'  character  from  which  too  little  modern  ecclesiastical 
furnishing — when  not  merely  cheap  and  aesthetically  nasty — seems 
to  escape.  As  here  illustrated,  stained  glass  comes  off  least  happily  of 
all — one  misses  the  inspired  strength  of  a  Leonard  Walker — though  it 
is  not  the  only  medium  in  which  design  is  seen  to  fail;  and  one  is  also 
conscious  in  certain  items  how  uneasily  mediaeval  motifs  are  wedded 
to  modern  precision-methods  of  manufacture.  But  the  book  as  a 
whole  is  interesting,  useful,  instructive,  and  likewise  illustrates  items, 
some  of  them  beautiful,  and  some  of  that  worthy  class  to  which  no 
exception  can  be  taken. 

The  text  is  well  planned  and  approaches  its  subject  from  divers 
angles,  so  that  the  requirements  of  the  Roman  and  Anglican  com- 
munions are  both  taken  into  account.  Any  benefactor  contemplating 
the  erection  or  enrichment  of  a  church,  any  architect,  craftsman  or 
priest  concerned  in  such  activities,  would  be  well  advised  to  study  this 
book,  critically  perhaps,  but  taking  note  of  the  very  considerable 
amount  of  sound  advice  it  proffers.  Dr.  John  Rothenstein  contributes 
a  balanced  Introduction;  and  all  the  other  sections  are  ably  handled 
by  learned  or  practical  authorities. 

Nor  is  the  book  solely  concerned  with  recent  buildings.  There  are 
details  to  which  the  attention  of  incumbents  of  older  churches — 
fabrics  suffering  from  damage  by  heating,  from  bad  lighting,  faulty 
ventilation,  unsightly  organ-cases,  and  so  forth — may  well  be  directed, 
and  who,  funds  permitting,  could  scarcely  fail  to  benefit  from  the 
reasoned  advice  of  Mr.  Ernest  Short  and  his  corps  of  experts. — F.  G.  R. 

PAVLOVA 
Compiled  by  Walford  Hyden 
(London:  Chappell.  7s.  6d.  net) 

FROM  Messrs.  Chappell  comes  an  album  of  Pavlova's  most  famous 
dances,  collected  and  arranged  for  the  piano  by  Walford  Hyden, 
and  adorned  with  large-size  photogravures  of  the  great  ballerina  in 
her  favourite  roles.  All  who  remember  this  incomparable  artiste  will 
be  delighted  to  possess  this  book  and  cannot  fail  to  recapture  with 
wistful  longings  the  unforgettable  interpretations  she  imposed  upon 
the  music.  As  Mr.  Hyden,  who  was  for  many  years  associated  with 
her  and  accompanied  her  on  her  tours  as  her  musical  director,  truly 
says,  'she  would  give  the  music  a  deeper  and  richer  meaning.  Every 
changing  phase  and  mood  was  perfectly  matched  in  the  dance.'  The 
selection  includes  world-renowned  dances  by  Chopin,  Tchaikovsky, 
Weber,  Rubinstein,  Gounod  and  Boccherini.  To  these  Mr.  Hyden  has 
attached  brief  expository  notes.  A  most  attractive  portrait  of  Pavlova 
as  the  Dying  Swan  appears  on  the  front  cover,  and  one  of  the  compiler 
forms  the  frontispiece. — E.  C. 
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THE  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  :  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST 

SHIP 

(London  :  Winchester  Publications.  Ltd.  42s.  net) 

IT  is  not  a  little  symbolical  that  Mr.  Clarence  Winchester  should 
launch  his  publishing  business  with  a  sumptuous  book  on  that 
supreme  masterpiece  of  shipbuilding,  the  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  this  ship  was  launched  in  September  1938,  a  critically 
historical  moment.  Intended  for  commercial  enterprise  and  pleasure. 
Fate  commandeered  her  for  devastating  war,  and,  it  is  said,  she 
shortened  that  war  by  many  months.  In  those  six  years  of  endurance 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  embarked  over  811,000  troops  and  steamed 
nearly  half  a  million  miles.  With  such  a  proud  and  unique  record 
behind  her,  she  made  her  maiden  voyage  as  a  passenger  ship  on 
October  16th,  1946.  a  war-veteran  of  the  sea,  reconditioned  for  peace, 
bearing  upon  her  rails  the  initials  of  thousands  of  American  soldiers 
who  had  known  her  as  a  transport.  The  story  of  her  construction, 
told  by  experts,  and  illustrated  by  102  half-tone  photographs  and  12 
specially  prepared  colour-plates,  is  quite  inspiring.  Here  is  a  book 
indispensable  to  all  lovers  of  the  sea  and  ships,  a  book  worthy  of  the 
subject,  and  of  the  new  publishing  House  of  Winchester. — A.  B. 

COOKWORTHY'S  PLYMOUTH  AND  BRISTOL  PORCELAIN 
By  F.  Severne  Mackenna,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 
Monograph,  108  pp.  Text,  9  Colour-plates,  94  Black-and-white 

Illustrations 
(Leigh-on-Sea:  F.  Lewis.  £5  5s.  net) 

IX  a  noteworthy  effort  to  assign  to  Cookworthy  his  due  place  in  the 
history  of  English  ceramics,  Dr.  Mackenna  has  provided  a  mono- 
graph which  is  both  stimulating  and  controversial.  His  fresh  evidence 
as  to  the  identity  of  Cookworthy's  mysterious  'person  who  has  dis- 
covered the  China  Earth'  is  designed  to  establish  the  claim  for 
Andrew  Duche,  and  his  case  has  been  supplemented  by  the  find 
made  early  this  year  by  Ruth  Monroe  Gilmer  in  Charleston,  which 
she  claims  to  be  a  hard-paste  bowl  by  Duche.  Dr.  Mackenna  deals 
in  some  detail  with  the  current  evidence  and  refutes  Hurlbutt's 
claims  for  Richard  Hingston,  which  in  any  case  were  not  based  on 
any  sound  reasoning. 

He  also  makes  the  point  which  was  originally  made  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Honev.  that  a  deal  of  confusion  would  be  avoided  by  the  adoption  of 
Cookworthy  and  Champion  as  nomenclature  instead  of  Plymouth 
and  Bristol,  thus  getting  away  from  the  muddle  caused  in  the  minds 
of  new  collectors  by  the  similarities  between  Plymouth  and  Bristol 
porcelain  during  Cookworthy's  reign  at  the  latter  factory. 

His  case  for  the  French  nationality  of  Tebo  is  ingenious,  but  curi- 
ously enough  he  misses  a  small  piece  of  corroborative  deduction,  for 
assuming  that  the  inscriptions  on  the  Bow  Muses  are  the  work  of  this 
repairer,  the  unnecessary  use  of  the  definite  article  (as  'Eraton  for 
the  Love')  is  likely  to  have  been  made  by  a  Frenchman  but  unlikely 
to  have  been  made  by  an  Englishman. 

The  data  on  artists,  bodies  and  glazes  and  the  various  types  of 
product  are  vers-  full  and  informative,  but  nevertheless  there  is  a  ten- 
dency throughout  to  adopt  a  post  hoc  attitude,  and  so  to  build  up  a 
case  by  regarding  an  assertion  or  an  opinion  as  a  proven  fact.  How 
far  this  may  be  deliberate  on  the  part  of  the  author  and  may  arise 
from  a  desire  to  start  a  controversy  and  thus  get  nearer  to  the  ultimate 
facts  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Occasionally,  from  the  context,  this  appears 
a  probability,  if  nothing  more. 

Its  one  hundred  and  twelve  illustrations  cover  a  very  wide  range 
of  Cookworthy's  productions,  and  are  extremely  well  photographed 
and  printed.  But  it  is  rather  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  elaborate 
painted  background  to  the  first  coloured  plate  is  not  a  drawback. 
Surelv  the  purpose  of  illustrating  a  piece  of  porcelain  is  to  illustrate 
a  piece  of  porcelain  and  not  to  confuse  the  eye  by  an  essay  in  artistic 
virtuosity. 

A  little  more  care  in  indexing  might  have  avoided  the  incorrect 
numbering  of  all  the  plates  except  the  coloured,  for  though  there  are 
fifty-seven  plates,  the  index,  confusing  the  numbers  of  the  figures  with 
those  of  the  plates,  lists  a  hundred  and  three  of  the  latter  and  no  figures. 


The  chapter  on  reproductions,  and  the  illustrations  of  fakes,  are 
very  useful,  and  the  comparison  of  the  bases  of  a  genuine  and  a  fake 
mug  shown  in  Fig.  103,  Plate  57,  isofconsiderablevaluetothe  student. 

Considering  the  number  of  specimens  shown,  there  is  very  little  to 
which  one  can  take  exception.  It  must  be  recorded,  however,  that 
the  sauceboat  s'hown  on  Plate  31,  Fig.  51,  and  described  in  detail  on 
page  97,  is  not  Plymouth  but  Liverpool,  its  identical  twin  having  re- 
cently passed  through  my  hands,  and  that  the  bust  of  George  II  shown 
on  Plate  46,  Fig.  80  (if  it  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Chelsea  class),  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  correctly  assignable  to  the  last  period  of  Long- 
ton  Hall.  However,  when  one  considers  the  high  percentage  of  wrong 
attributions  made  by  other  authors,  notably  Hurlbutt  in  his  Bow 
Porcelain,  one  actual  and  one  possible  error  out  of  over  a  hundred 
shows  a  very  high  standard  of  accuracy. — F.  T. 

THE  ARTIST'S  DILEMMA 
By  James  Bos  well 
(London:  The  Bodley  Head.  2s.  6d.  net) 

IX  this  small  book  (Xo.  1  of  New  Developments)  Mr.  Boswell, 
formerly  President  of  the  Artists'  International  Association,  dis- 
cusses the  changes  that  the  recent  wars  and  the  stresses  of  modern 
life  have  brought  about  in  the  artist's  economic  status.  More  prac- 
tising artists  than  ever  before  were  in  employment  during  the  last  war 
and  certainly  the  public  as  a  whole  has  become  more  'art-conscious,' 
as  witness  the  crowds  that  are  thronging  the  exhibitions.  During  the 
last  war,  and  since,  the  percentage  of  art  sales  also  rose  perceptibly. 
The  author  looks  disdainfully  on  'commercial  art'  as  a  career,  as  he 
does  on  'teaching  jobs,'  but  puts  in  a  plea  for  the  easel  picture,  which 
he  says  'has  not  had  its  day.  So  long  as  men  have  homes  they  will 
want  pictures  in  them,  even  if  for  a  time  they  may  have  to  spend  their 
savings  on  refrigerators  rather  than  landscapes.'  One  can  but  hope 
that  his  faith  may  be  justified. — X. 

RECORDS  OF  BUCKIXGHAMSHIRE :  CEXTEXARY 

XUMBER 

Edited  by  Michael  Fletcher,  E.  Give  Rouse,  F.S.A.,  Elliott  Viney 
(Hazell,  Watson  &  Viney  Ltd.  Illustrated.  7s.  6d.  net) 

TO  mark  its  centenary  (1947)  the  Buckinghamshire  Archaeological 
Society  issued  this  handsomely  mounted  number  of  its  Records, 
a  publication  essential  to  local  antiquaries  and  not  infrequently 
valuable  to  a  wider  public.  Among  articles  of  special  interest  are  Mrs. 
Esdaile's  The  Renaissance  Monuments  of  Buckinghamshire,  H.  M.  Colvin's 
Architectural  History  of  Marlow  and  its  Neighbourhood,  and  A.  E.  Green- 
ing Lamborn's  A  Discovery  at  Thornton — a  skilfully  documented  study 
of  the  romantic  finding  of  a  fifteenth-century  altar  tomb  in  a  ruinous 
grotto. — F.  R.  G. 

The  Antique  Collector  Ltd.  has  issued  a  valuable  pocket-size 
booklet  Guide  to  Date  Marks  and  Symbols  on  Chinese  Porcelain  and  Chinese 
Art.  The  price  is  4s.  6d.  net  or  4s.  gd.  by  post.  Si  25  c.  in  the  U.S.A. 

HUGUENOT  CLOCK  &  WATCH  MAKERS 

{Continued  from  page  30) 

and  double  case,  repeating  both  hours  and  quarters, 
movement  signed  'Rodet,  London.'  The  name  also  ap- 
pears again  on  the  silver  cover  over  the  works.  The  inner 
case  is  of  pierced  and  engraved  work  with  the  usual  orna- 
mental flower  pattern,  the  head  of  a  monster  on  the  snap, 
and  a  star  ornament  in  the  centre  of  the  back.  The  outer 
case  is  also  of  engraved  and  pierced  goldwork,  represent- 
ing Roman  imperial  heads  in  several  panels,  with  smaller 
wrought-gold  panels  of  escallop  shells  between. 
Size,  2^  inches  in  diameter. 

Formerly  in  the  Hilton  Price  Collection,  and  now  in  the 
Pierpont  Morgan  Collection  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York. 
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IN     THE     AUCTION  ROOMS 

;  By  T.   P.  GREIG 


S"  HELENA  :  CIMA  DA  CONEGLIANO  :  COLLECTION  THE  LATE  LADY 
ISABEL  BROWNE  :  TO  BE  SOLD  AT  MESSRS.  CHRISTIE'S    IN  MARCH 

PICTURES,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 

THE  first  important  picture  sale  of  the  1947-8  season  took 
place  at  Christie's  on  December  12th,  and,  long  before  Sir 
Alec  Martin  mounted  the  rostrum,  the  large  gallery  at  Spencer 
House  was  uncomfortably  crowded.  Bidding  was  keen  throughout 
the  session,  and  the  prices  paid  for  many  of  the  old  masters,  which  had 
come  from  various  well-known  collections,  far  exceeded  the  auction- 
eer's expectations.  For  the  158  lots  offered  a  total  of  £55,091  was  re- 
corded. The  chief  surprise  of  the  sitting  was  the  £6,930  given  for  The 
Holy  Family,  with  the  Infant  St.  John,  by  Rubens,  sent  by  the  Earl  of 
Halifax.  Earlier  in  the  day  £5,250  had  been  paid  for  St.  Philip  Bap- 
tizing the  Eunuch,  by  Aelbert  Cuyp,  belonging  to  Sir  Duncan  Watson. 
This  sunlit  composition,  at  one  time  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Sir 
Philip  Sassoon,  was  sold  in  1928  for  £2,600.  A  few  pictures  sent  by 
the  executors  of  the  late  Viscount  Rothermere  included  The  Raising  of 
Lazarus,  by  Tintoretto,  which  had  brought  £3,360  in  the  celebrated 
Holford  sale  of  1927.  Dr.  James  Hasson  now  gave  £4,830  for  it. 
Another  Rothermere  possession  was  a  small  panel  portrait  of  a  young 
man,  in  red  dress  with  a  dark  sash  over  his  right  shoulder,  by  Alvise 
Vivarini,  which  made  £997  10s.  Among  the  works  belonging  to  the 
late  Brigadier-General  R.  J.  Cooper  was  a  Reynolds  portrait  of  Miss 
Nelly  O'Brien,  seated  in  a  woody  landscape,  painted  about  1760, 
which  fetched  £3,465  (illustrated  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Connoisseur, 
p.  145) :  Malle  Barbe:  a  Dutch  Fishwife  of  Haarlem,  holding  a  tankard,  by 
Frans  Hals,  £3,360;  The  Toung  Gamekeeper  (a  copy  of  the  picture  by 


David  Teniers  in  the  Radnor  Collection),  by  Gainsborough,  £1,575; 
a  portrait  of  Maria  Walpole,  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  seated  in  a  landscape, 
by  Reynolds,  £1,050;  and  The  Skittle  Players,  by  David  Teniers, 
£997  ios.  Lady  Vyvyan's  Jan  van  Goyen  panel  of  a  Dutch  river  scene, 
signed  with  initials  and  dated  1650,  changed  hands  at  £3,255;  two 
small  views  of  Venice,  by  F.  Guardi,  the  property  of  Mrs.  Warwick 
Bryant,  £1,942  ios.  (these  cost  £525  in  the  Rothermere  sale  in  1941). 
From  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Erskine  Gordon,  of  Aikenhead,  Glasgow, 
came  portraits  of  Mr.  John  Gordon,  of  Aikenhead,  and  his  wife,  by  Rae- 
burn,  which  sold  for  £997  ios.  and  £1,207  10s.  respectively  (in  18 18 
Raeburn  received  £147  for  the  two) ;  while  £735  was  given  for  John 
Ferneley's  portrait  of  Robert  Otway  Cave,  of  Stamford,  seated  on  a  chest- 
nut hunter,  belonging  to  Major  the  Hon.  T.  Verney-Cave;  and  from 
an  anonymous  source  came  a  small  B.  van  der  Ast  panel  showing 
flowers  in  a  vase,  with  a  lizard,  shells  and  caterpillar  on  a  stone  ledge, 
which  made  £1,050.  At  Christie's,  on  October  31st,  The  Tempting  of 
Monmouth,  by  A.  D.  McCormick,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
19 1 3,  fetched  £630;  The  Messenger,  by  F.  Brunery,  £399;  and  It 
might  have  been,  John,  by  W.  Dendy  Sadler,  £357.  On  November  7th, 
two  small  J.  van  Os  panels,  one  showing  flowers  with  fruit,  a  dead 
bird,  and  bird's  nest,  on  a  pedestal  (signed  and  dated  1773),  the 
other  a  vase  of  flowers  with  bird's  nest  and  fish,  on  a  pedestal, 
realized  £3,045;  and  another  small  panel  of  a  frozen  river  scene,  by 
A.  van  der  Neer,  £2,730.  Then,  on  November  21st,  an  almost  for- 
gotten Irish  landscape  painter,  Jonathan  Fisher,  came  into  promin- 
ence at  Christie's  when  £420  was  given  for  his  picture  of  an  angler 
fishing  in  a  wooded  stream,  signed  and  dated  1779.  In  the  same  sale 
£735  was  paid  for  Dunkirk  Harbour,  painted  by  Eugene  Boudin  in 
1889,  and  £221  ios.  for  Sundown,  Ardgour,  by  Sir  D.  Y.  Cameron. 
Seven  days  later,  a  water-colour  drawing,  A  Sure  and  Steady  Aim,  by 
Birket  Foster,  made  £997  ios.;  a  painting  of  a  rocky  landscape,  with 
waterfall,  buildings  and  figures,  by  H.  Seghers,  £609;  and  a  small 
panel,  A  Game  of  Chess,  by  J.  Hamza,  £346  ios.  Finally,  on  December 
19th,  a  small  Pieter  de  Hooch  panel  depicting  a  woman  preparing  to 
go  out,  with  two  servants  warming  their  hands  over  a  brazier, 
changed  hands  at  £3,578;  while  £1,417  ios.  was  paid  for  a  Salomon 
van  Ruisdael  smaller  panel  of  a  shipping  scene  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dort;  and  £892  ios.  for  an  E.  de  Witte  painting  of  the  interior  of  a 
church,  with  figures,  dated  1672.  A  portrait  of  a  lady,  in  black  and 
grey  dress  with  red  sleeves,  by  Jan  van  Scorel,  made  £525;  a  tiny 
panel  of  a  lady  pouring  out  wine,  with  a  cavalier  and  serving  maid, 
by  G.  Terburg,  £399,  and  Flowers  in  a  Vase  on  a  Ledge,  by  S.  Verelst, 
£420. 

A  large  company,  which  had  gathered  at  Sotheby's  on  December 
1 7th,  had  quite  a  thrill  when  a  London  dealer  beat  a  host  of  com- 
petitors with  a  bid  of  £13,500  for  twelve  exquisite  paintings,  repre- 
senting the  flowers  of  the  months  of  the  year,  by  Jacobus  van  Huy- 
sum,  the  brother  of  the  better-known  Jan  van  Huysum.  These  pic- 
tures, owned  by  Lord  Petre,  had  been  specially  painted  for  his 
eighteenth-century  ancestor  at  a  comparatively  modest  fee.  The  sum 
now  obtained  was  almost  double  the  figure  expected.  Notable  pic- 
tures from  other  sources  in  this  sale  included  The  Archangel  Raphael 
and  Tobias,  by  Titian,  which  sold  for  £1,700— this  was  at  one  time  in 
the  Russian  Imperial  Collection;  a  small  Van  Dyck  sketch  of  St. 
Sebastian  Succoured  by  an  Angel,  possibly  connected  with  a  large  picture 
in  the  Wendland  Collection,  fetched  £850;  and  a  smaller  F.  Guardi 
composition  of  figures  in  the  vaulted  entrance  of  a  Venetian  palace, 
£550.  On  November  13th,  £262  was  given  for  a  second  state  of  Sir 
D.  Y.  Cameron's  etching  Ben  Lidi;  while,  on  November  19th,  a 
series  of  thirty  drawings  by  John  Downman  realized  £1,797— the 
highest  price,  £310,  being  given  for  The  Right  Honble.  John  Smyth, 
M.P.,  his  wife,  Lady  Georgina  Fitzroy,  with  their  daughter.  On  December 
3rd,  Mr.  John  F.  Keane's  collection  of  old  and  modern  drawings, 
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sent  from  Cambridge,  totalled  £7,138.  Towards  this  sum  £2,070  was 
contributed  by  thirty  Rowlandson  water-colour  drawings — two 
Welsh  views  bringing  £320;  and  five  chalk  drawings  by  Gains- 
borough aggregated  £345.  A  few  pictures  sent  by  Lady  Kent  to 
Sotheby's,  on  December  10th,  included  Le  Forbier,  a  view  over  a  wall 
on  to  a  street,  by  Camille  Pissarro,  which  realized  £1,250;  two  small 
J.  B.  C.  Corot  pictures,  Bourg  sur  un  Coteau  and  Le  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
brought  £800  and  £500  respectively;  and  Moonlight,  Dordrecht,  by 
J.  B.  Jongkind,  £360.  From  other  sources  came  a  large  portrait  of 
Peggy  Ashcroft  as  Miss  Hardcastle,  by  W.  R.  Sickert,  which  fetched 
£200;  A  Cafe  Scene:  The  Rich  Young  Man,  by  the  same  artist,  £275; 
and  A  Rocky  Coast,  Sunset,  by  J.  D.  Innes,  £320. 

At  Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley's,  on  January  9th,  a  portrait  of  a 
woman,  catalogued  as  by  an  artist  of  the  Elizabethan  School,  sold  for 
£700;  while  at  Robinson  and  Foster's,  on  November  13th,  Grey 
Dawn,  Cagnes,  by  Matthew  Smith,  made  £178  10s. 

FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

IN  the  December  number  of  The  Connoisseur  brief  mention  was 
made  of  the  sale  of  the  late  Brigadier-General  R.  J.  Cooper's  col- 
lection of  French  and  English  furniture  and  objects  of  art  at  Christie's 
on  Ocober  30th.  This  sale,  it  will  be  remembered,  totalled  £27,171 ; 
and  a  few  more  of  the  outstanding  pieces  catalogued  may  now  be 
noted.  A  pair  of  Louis  XVI  giltwood  settees  and  a  pair  of  chairs,  the 
seats  and  oval  backs  upholstered  in  Beauvais  tapestry,  woven  with  a 
floral  design,  brought  £672;  a  Louis  XV  bonheur-du-jour  cabinet, 
stamped  Ph.  Pasquier,  £787  10s. ;  a  Louis  XVI  kingwood  writing- 
cabinet,  inset  with  six  Sevres  porcelain  plaques  painted  with  bou- 
quets of  flowers,  stamped  Dimier,  £787  10s. ;  a  Louis  XV  upright 
secretaire,  of  bombe form  on  splayed  bracket  feet,  £714;  a  Louis  XVI 
parquetry  knee-hole  writing-table,  stamped  F.  G.  Teune,  £840;  and 
a  parquetry  library  table,  of  the  same  period,  on  square  tapering 
legs,  £651.  Sevres  porcelain  included  a  pair  of  toilet  pots  and  covers, 
with  flower  handles,  painted  with  flowers  in  panels,  1760,  which 
fetched  £273:  a  part  dessert  service  (21  pieces),  painted  with  the 
monograph  of  Madame  du  Barry,  £399;  and  an  ecuelle,  cover  and 
stand,  decorated  with  Chinese  figure-subjects  and  garden  landscapes. 
1754,  £315.  On  November  3rd,  a  Louis  XV  gold  snuff-box.  enam- 
elled en  plein  with  stag-hunting  scenes,  after  Ridinger,  from  the  Cooper 
collection,  sold  for  £651.  Three  days  later,  a  George  I  walnut 
bureau  cabinet,  with  mirror-panelled  door  in  the  upper  part  and  a 
cupboard  below,  made  £304  10s.  French  and  English  furniture, 
known  as  the  Ogilby  Heirlooms,  sent  from  Moreton  Hall.  Warwick- 
shire, was  the  subject  of  the  sale  on  November  19th,  when  a  total  of 
£20,063  was  recorded.  The  highest  price,  £1,890,  was  paid  for  a 
Louis  XV  six-leaf  screen,  the  canvas  panels  painted  with  figures  and 
Chinese  attendants  in  garden  landscapes,  the  reverse  with  birds  and 
flowering  branches;  a  set  of  six  fauteuils,  of  the  same  period,  stamped 
S.  Brizard,  and  covered  with  floral  glazed  chintz,  brought  £46;  a 
Louis  XVI  marquetry  bedside  table,  the  panelled  cupboard  decor- 
ated with  dummy  books,  on  curved  and  tapering  legs,  stamped  G. 
Petridiez,  £420;  a  Louis  XV  marquetry  bonheur-du-jour.  inlaid  with 
Chinese  figures  in  landscapes  in  various  woods  on  a  satin  and  hare- 
wood  ground  in  kingwood  borders,  £588;  a  parquetry  cabinet,  of 
the  same  period,  the  centre  with  a  fall-down  front  forming  a  secre- 
taire, £504;  a  Louis  XVI  marquetry  toilet  table,  stamped  G.  E. 
Rand,  £399;  and  a  Regency  mahogany  library  table,  on  curved  and 
tapering  legs,  stamped  Delorme,  £357.  On  November  27th,  a  Re- 
gency circular  'Rent'  table,  on  square  pedestal  support  with  bracket 
feet,  realized  £241  10s. ;  and  a  Persian  carpet  (17  ft.  8  in.  x  12  ft. 
10  in.),  woven  with  floral  medallions,  £441.  On  December  4th,  an 
Adam  mahogany  writing-desk,  supported  on  fluted  square  tapering 
legs  with  block  toes,  sold  for  £462;  a  French  black  lacquer  cabinet, 
the  front  inset  with  Japanese  black  lacquer  panels,  decorated  with 
figures,  buildings  and  landscapes,  £325  10s.;  an  old  English  glass 
chandelier,  with  S-scroll  branches  in  two  tiers  for  twelve  and  six 
lights,  suspending  glass  drops,  £357:  and  a  Chinese  gilt  lacquer 
cabinet,  decorated  with  landscapes  in  colours  and  mother-o'-pearl, 


on  a  walnut  stand  of  Queen  Anne  design,  £304  10s.  On  the  following 
day,  £1,207  IOS-  was  given  for  a  Savonnerie  carpet  (29  ft.  X  24  ft.), 
woven  with  a  petal-shaped  medallion,  vases  of  flowers  and  foliage, 
and  fruit;  an  Aubusson  tapestry  carpet  '32  ft.  4  in.  X  15  ft.),  worked 
with  a  floral  design,  made  £735:  a  similar  price  was  given  for  an 
early  eighteenth-century  panel  of  Brussels  tapestry,  woven  with  a 
subject  emblematical  of  the  Continent  of  America,  hy  Jacques  tan  der 
Borght.  and  another,  en  suite,  emblematical  of  the  Continent  of  Asia, 
£546.  On  December  8th,  a  Louis  XV  gold  snuff-box,  the  sides  and 
base  chased  with  a  basket  of  flowers  and  foliage,  and  the  lid  enamelled 
en  plein  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers  on  a  marble  slab,  signed  Hamelin, 
fetched  £588 — this  brought  £420  in  the  Hawkins  sale,  March  1928; 
and  a  Swiss  gold  snuff-box,  the  lid  set  with  a  watch  movement,  and  a 
musical  box  at  each  end,  £304  10s.  Two  days  later  a  suite  of  Adam 
giltwood  furniture  (twelve  armchairs  and  two  settees,  the  backs  set 
with  glass  panels  gilt  with  busts,  etc.,  and  upholstered  at  a  later  date 
in  dark  blue  silk  embroidered  with  bouquets  of  flowers,  etc.,  in  the 
Chinese  style,  changed  hands  at  £1,050;  a  late  seventeenth-century 
English  bracket  clock,  the  striking  movement  by  Fromanteel,  enclosed 
in  a  red  tortoiseshell  case,  £420;  and  another,  the  striking  movement 
by  Chr.  Gould,  enclosed  in  an  ebonized  case  with  ormolu  plaques  to 
the  sides,  £325  10s.  On  December  16th,  a  Chinese  porcelain  teapot 
and  cover,  with  bamboo-pattern  handle  and  spout,  enamelled  on  the 
biscuit  with  flowers  and  foliage  on  green  and  aubergine  grounds,  of 
the  late  Ming  or  early  K'ang  Hsi  period,  made  £367  10s. ;  and 
£346  ios.  was  given  for  six  Lowestoft  tankards,  of  cylindrical  form, 
variously  decorated  and  inscribed.  Then,  on  December  18th,  a 
Chinese  famille-rose  dinner  service  (231  pieces),  the  centres  variously 
enamelled  with  a  coat-of-arms,  and  with  monograms  round  the 
borders  in  medallions  and  sprays  of  flowers,  sold  for  £1,050;  and  a 
pair  of  K*ang  Hsi  famille-verte  and  powder-blue  vases,  of  triple 
gourd-shape  with  flared  lips,  enamelled  with  birds  and  flowering 
plants,  £262  ios. 

The  first  of  Sotheby's  catalogues  to  be  dealt  with  is  that  of  October 
31st,  when  a  total  of  £17,268  was  recorded.  The  outstanding  pieces 
in  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth's  collection  included  in  this  sale  were  noted 
in  our  last  issue  page  148).  Among  notable  items  from  other  sources 
was  a  set  of  six  walnut  elbow  chairs  and  a  pair  of  settees,  of  early 
eighteenth-century  English  craftsmanship,  covered  in  Soho  tapestry, 
each  back  and  seat  woven  with  a  different  bird  subject  in  bright 
colours,  which  changed  hands  at  £1,100;  a  set  of  four  Louis  XV 
fauteuils,  the  painted  frames  well  carved  with  scrolling  and  foliage, 
supported  on  carved  cabriole  legs,  upholstered  in  floral  brocade, 
£540;  an  Empire  side  cabinet  in  thuyawood  of  good  colour,  with 
finely  chiselled  ormolu  mounts,  £440:  a  similar  price  was  paid  for  a 
Chinese  carpet  (12  ft.  10  in.  X  9  ft.  9  in.),  the  plain  terra-cotta  field 
woven  with  sprays  of  magnolia  enclosed  by  a  wide  plain  green 
border.  The  collection  of  miniatures  and  snuff-boxes,  belonging  to 
Mr.  R.  H.  Rockliff,  of  Eastbourne,  brought  a  total  of  £7,371  on 
November  1  ith.  The  top  price,  £500,  was  given  for  a  diamond  and 
enamel  miniature  frame  inscribed  in  diamonds  Denbigh  Foresters,  en- 
closing a  miniature  of  an  officer,  perhaps  by  John  Smart,  Junr. ;  a 
self-portrait  of  John  Smart,  his  father,  signed  with  initials  and  dated 
1802,  fetched  £360;  and  £270  was  paid  for  one  of  Charles  I  as  a 
youth,  by  Isaac  Oliver.  On  November  14th,  a  fine  enamelled  glass 
armorial  goblet  by  William  Beilby,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  probably 
made  and  painted  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  George  IV  in  1762, 
sold  for  £1,300;  a  rare  Jacobite  'Amen'  glass,  engraved  with  the 
dedication  'To  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Henry,  Duke  of  .Albany 
and  York,'  fetched  £610;  a  tall  goblet,  by  F.  Greenwood,  1746,  en- 
graved with  a  bust  portrait  of  a  man  holding  a  dagger  and  wearing  a 
plume  in  his  hat  in  the  style  of  Rembrandt,  £350;  a  walnut  long-case 
clock,  the  movement  by  John  Knibb,  £500;  an  eighteenth-century 
walnut  bureau  cabinet.  £350;  and  a  George  III  marquetry  com- 
mode, the  top  inlaid  with  an  oval  floral  panel  bordered  with  trellis  on 
a  harewood  ground  and  banded  with  mahogany,  £350.  On  Novem- 
ber 2 1st,  a  Napoleonic  Sevres  porcelain  dinner  and  dessert  service 
88  pieces),  decorated  with  reserv  es  of  flowers  and  butterflies  in  gilt 
panels  on  a  bleu-de-roi  ground,  sold  for  £280;  five  seventeenth-century 
walnut  chairs,  with  barley-twist  arms,  legs  and  stretchers,  the  seats 
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Mid  backs  covered  in  tapestry  designed  with  peonies  on  a  cream 
ground,  £400;  a  Sheraton  serpentine?  mahogany  sideboard,  with 
tapering  Supports  inlaid  With  stained  pearuood  paterae,  /,'-2.r)0;  and 
I  Rinnan  carpet  (12  ft.  5  in.  X  9  ft.  2  in.),  woven  with  a  floral  and 
Vase  design,  £300.  On  November  25th,  a  large  miniature  of  a  lady 
anil  her  two  children,  by  Samuel  Shelley,  signed  and  dated  1786, 
illustrated  in  THB  CONNOISSEUR,  March  1907,  realized  £480;  one  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  by  Francois  Dumont,  £400;  and  one  of  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Brownlow  North  and  son,  by  Richard  Coswqy,  1 79 1 ,  £390  (this 
was  illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur,  May  1907).  On  November 
a8th,  an  ormolu-mounted  Ch'ien  Lung  jade  vase,  of  flattened  baluster 
form,  carved  in  high  relief  with  a  dragon  coiled  round  the  neck,  pur- 
suing a  pearl  amidst  cloud-bands,  of  translucent  light-grey  tint, 
fetched  £400;  a  similar  price  was  paid  for  a  green  jade  altar  set,  com- 
prising a  koro  and  cover  of  archaic  bronze  form,  on  tripod  support, 
a  small  double  gourd  vase,  and  an  oval  box  and  cover,  of  the  same 
period,  all  on  gilt  bronze  mounts;  a  pair  of  K'ang  Hsi  Jamille-verte 
bottles,  decorated  with  peonies,  lotus  and  other  flowering  plants, 
root  ornament  and  butterflies,  £390;  a  Chinese  carpet  (14  ft.  10  in.  X 
1  1  ft.  9  in.),  the  plain  green  field  woven  with  magnolia  sprays,  £450; 
a  knotted  silk  'Hunting'  carpet  (10  ft.  5  in.  X  7  ft.  6  in.),  £400;  a 
twelve-fold  coromandel  lacquer  screen,  decorated  with  A  Taoist 
Paradise  in  the  Happy  Isles  of  the  Blest,  of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period,  £200; 
and  a  George  III  pedestal  mahogany  dining-table,  with  D-shaped 
ends  and  supported  on  turned  pillars,  with  quadruple  legs,  £230. 
Arms  and  armour,  on  December  4th,  included  a  sixteenth-century 
German  breastplate  engraved  with  a  hunting  scene  on  the  upper 
margin,  Hercules  and  Antaeus  on  the  centre  band,  on  the  right  and 
left  bands  is  a  Satyr  hanging  in  foliage,  and  on  the  left  breast  is  a 
knight  kneeling  before  a  Crucifix,  which  made  £240;  and  a  late 
fifteenth-century  pavise  or  archer's  shield,  stoutly  constructed  of 
wood  covered  with  parchment,  decorated  with  scrollwork  in  sienna 
and  ochre  with  black  border,  £155.  On  December  5th,  a  Louis  XV 
gilt  suite  of  furniture  (22  pieces),  signed  F.  R.  C.  Reuze,  covered  in 
Lampas  silk  woven  with  bouquets  of  flowers  on  a  claret  and  cream 
ground,  realized  £1,200.  This  suite  came  from  the  Waterloo  Gallery, 
Apsley  House,  in  which  it  was  placed  by  the  first  Duke  of  Wellington. 
A  very  fine  ship  model  in  bone  of  a  French  three-decker  108-gun 
man-o'-war,  of  Napoleonic-period  workmanship,  made  £260;  and  an 
eighteenth-century  German  clavichord  in  a  red  lacquer  case,  signed 
J.  A.  Hass,  Hamburg,  1J63,  £270.  On  December  gth,  a  'crisselled' 
glass  decanter  jug,  the  oviform  body  decorated  with  seven  vertical 
pincered  and  winged  ribs,  the  spirally  ribbed  neck  and  spout  with 
trailed  collar,  and  plain  loop  handle,  made  by  George  Ravenscroft 
about  1674,  and  mounted  at  a  later  date  with  a  gilt-metal  foot  and 
hinged  lid,  sold  for  £180.  This  rare  type  of  jug  is  recorded  by  E.  B. 
Haynes  in  The  Connoisseur  of  December  1941,  in  an  article  on 
'Some  Ravenscroft  Jugs'  (see  Figs,  i  and  ii).  Again,  on  December  12th, 
a  K'ang  Hsi  famille-verte  vase  of  Kuan  Yin  form,  the  body  painted 
with  an  Emperor  and  his  entourage  looking  down  into  a  courtyard  at 
a  mounted  escort,  realized  £240;  a  Queen  Anne  small  walnut  secre- 
taire-bookcase, on  bracket  feet,  £500;  a  Regency  satinwood  secre- 
taire-cabinet, banded  with  tulipwood,  £3 1  o ;  and  a  marquetry  grand- 
father clock,  the  movement  by  Nathaniel  Barrow,  of  London,  £230. 
Then,  on  December  19th,  English  porcelain  included  two  Chelsea 
figures,  one  of  a  sportsman  wearing  a  tricorne  hat,  the  other,  a  richly 
decorated  figure  of  a  shepherdess,  each  bearing  the  gold  anchor 
marks,  sold  for  £260;  a  similar  sum  was  given  for  two  Bow  figures 
of  kestrels  perched  on  flower-encrusted  tree-stumps,  and  a  pair  of 
Ralph  Wood  dolphin  flower-holders,  one  impressed  Ra.  Wood, 
Burslem,  £230.  Among  pieces  of  furniture  was  a  'Knole'  settee, 
covered  in  braided  green  silk  velvet,  which  fetched  £200;  a  Queen 
Anne  walnut  bureau  bookcase,  with  mirror -panel  doors,  £210;  and 
a  walnut  cabinet,  the  upper  part  enclosed  by  a  pair  of  mirror  doors 
painted  with  a  hunting  scene,  the  stand  fitted  with  a  drawer  inlaid 
with  a  star  lunette,  and  raised  on  cup-turned  legs  united  by  shaped 
stretchers,  £220. 

At  Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley's,  on  November  7th,  a  Sparta  carpet 
(18  ft.  10  in.  X  13  ft.  3  in.),  the  centre  worked  with  a  figured  blue 
medallion  on  a  red  field,  realized  £415;  while,  seven  days  later,  £540 


XVI-CENTURY  GERMAN  BREASTPLATE  :  SOLD  AT  SOTHEBY'S  FOR  £240 

was  given  for  a  three-piece  walnut-frame  bergere  suite;  and  £400  for 
a  walnut  pedestal  writing-table,  fitted  with  seven  drawers,  on  carved 
claw-and-ball  feet;  and,  on  November  28th,  a  Louis  XV  commode, 
the  shaped  front  and  side  panels  inlaid  with  a  marquetry  and 
tabouret  design,  stamped  G.  Kemp,  made  £400;  and  a  writing-table 
of  chevron-banded  tulipwood,  £230. 

Robinson  and  Foster's  sale,  on  November  5th,  included  two 
mahogany  serpentine-front  commodes,  each  enclosed  by  two 
panelled  doors,  which  sold  for  £735;  a  Oueen  Anne  small  walnut 
bureau  bookcase,  £399 ;  and  a  Chinese  pile  carpet  ( 1 3  ft.  8  in.  X  1 1  ft. 
11  in.),  and  two  rugs  to  match,  £535  10s. ;  while,  on  January  7th, 
£200  was  given  for  a  Georgian  mahogany  upright  secretaire,  on 
bracket  feet.  At  Puttick  and  Simpson's  on  November  4th,  under- 
glaze-colour  picture-printed  Staffordshire  pot  lids  included  one  of 
The  Second  Appeal,  'first  variety  with  pitcher,'  which  fetched  £52 — a 
record  price  for  any  pot  lid.  On  November  19th,  a  pair  of  ivory 
figures  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  of  eighteenth-century  French  crafts- 
manship, brought  £150;  on  November  26th,  a  Dresden  part  dinner 
service  (90  pieces),  the  centres  painted  with  hunting  scenes,  etc., 
made  £115;  and,  on  December  23rd,  a  Ch'ien  Lung  mandarin  din- 
ner service  (68  pieces),  painted  with  figures  of  ladies  on  verandahs, 
etc.,  realized  £2 1  o. 


SILVER 

IN  a  sale,  totalling  £10,684,  at  Christie's  on  December  10th,  £520 
was  given  for  a  tea  service  (5  pieces,  weighing  121  oz.  gross),  by 
Paul  Storr,  18 10.  This  belonged  to  Colonel  R.J.  L.  Ogilby,  of  More- 
ton  Hall,  Warwickshire,  as  did  a  reeded  fiddle-pattern  table  service, 
engraved  with  a  crest,  1796  and  1802  (336  oz.  8  dwt.),  which  brought 
£340;  a  set  of  four  circular  salvers,  on  claw-and-ball  feet,  1808, 
probably  by  William  Stevenson  (134  oz.  13  dwt.),  £210;  a  circular  two- 
handled  tea  urn,  on  square  plinth  and  claw  feet,  by  Paul  Storr,  1806 
(193  oz.  15  dwt.),  £240;  and  four  two-handled  oval  sauce  tureens 
and  covers,  each  on  four  shell  and  scroll  feet,  by  the  same  silversmith, 
1808  (201  oz.  15  dwt.),  £290.  A  two-handled  circular  soup  tureen, 
cover  and  stand,  also  by  Paul  Storr,  1806  (289  oz.  10  dwt.),  which 
sold  for  £300,  was  sent  by  Sir  John  Page  Wood.  It  had  been  pre- 
sented to  his  ancestor,  Sir  Matthew  Wood,  M.P.,  for  his  loyalty  and 
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devotion  to  Queen  Caroline,  the  unhappy  consort  of  George  IV. 
Sir  Matthew's  was  the  first  baronetcy  bestowed  by  Queen  Victoria. 
Anonymous  properties  included  a  plain  cylindrical  tankard,  on 
moulded  foot,  with  flat  cover,  open  scrollwork  thumbpiece  and 
beaded  scroll  handle,  by  Alexander  Roode,  1698  (32  oz.  12  dwt.), 
which  realized  £370;  and  a  pair  of  table  candlesticks,  on  shaped 
moulded  square  bases  and  baluster  stems,  by  Paul  Lamerie,  1735 
(27  oz.  13  dwt.),  £205.  On  December  17th,  £900  was  paid  for 
a  twelve-sided  pear-shaped  teapot,  on  rim  foot,  with  domed  cover 
and  curved  spout,  by  David  King,  Dublin,  17 15  (gross  weight  24  oz. 

17  dwt.);  while,  on  January  19th.  £820  was  given  for  a  pair  of 
flagons,  on  circular  spreading  feet,  with  plain  slightly  tapering  bar- 
rels, flat  covers,  thumbpieces  pierced  with  hearts,  and  scroll  handles. 
1665,  maker's  mark  an  escallop  with  estoile  above  (80  oz.  16  dwt.). 
These  flagons  had  been  sent  by  the  rector  and  churchwardens  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Kenn,  near  Exeter,  and  were  sold  in  order  to  raise  funds 
for  the  restoration  of  the  church.  From  other  sources  came  a  set  of 
three  casters,  each  on  shaped  moulded  circular  feet,  with  fluted  vase- 
shaped  bodies,  by  Charles  Kandler,  1734  (36  oz.  18  dwt.).  which 
made  £310;  forty-two  circular  dinner  plates,  with  shaped  gadrooned 
rims,  by  Robert  Garrard,  1832  and  1833  (847  oz.  10  dwt.),  £440: 
a  pair  of  silver-gilt  taper  sticks,  on  moulded  hexagonal  bases  and 
baluster  stems,  1724,  maker's  mark  I.B.,  probably  for  John  Bignell 
(7  oz.  10  dwt.),  £160;  and  a  plain  pear-shaped  beer  jug,  on  circular 
moulded  foot,  with  bold  scrolling  handle,  by  John  White,  1728  (39  oz. 

18  dwt.),  £220. 

The  most  interesting  sale  at  Sotheby's,  during  the  period  under 
review,  was  that  held  on  October  30th.  Three  pieces  to  reach  four 
figures  in  this  catalogue  were  noted  in  the  previous  issue  of  The 
Connoisseur;  and  it  may  now  be  of  interest  to  mention  a  few  more 
of  the  outstanding  lots  in  this  sale,  which  totalled  £15,213.  A  pair 
of  beer  jugs  of  plain  bombe  form,  each  on  a  spread  domed  foot,  with 
faceted  spout  and  tongued  double-scroll  handle,  by  Benjamin  Godfrey. 
1733  (50  oz.  10  dwt.),  sold  for  £880;  an  octagonal  pear-shaped  tea- 
pot, with  faceted  swan-neck  spout,  hinged  cover,  ring  foot,  and  wood 
handle,  by  Thomas  Langford,  1 7 18  (gross  weight  15  oz.  9  dwt.).  £780: 
a  rectangular  toilet  box,  the  hinged  lid  with  a  raised  oval  panel  en- 
graved with  armorials,  resting  on  a  plinth  base,  by  Jno.  Bodington, 
1 713  (gross  weight  63  oz.  18  dwt.),  £650;  a  cylindrical  beaker,  with 
trumpet-shaped  mouth,  the  projecting  foot  showing  traces  of  gilt, 
1610,  maker's  mark  H.B.  in  a  shaped  shield  (7  oz.  18  dwt.).  £500: 
another, slightly  smaller,  the  projecting  foot  also  showing  traces  of 
gilding,  1 60 1,  maker's  mark  M  with  line  across  (6  oz.  18  dwt.),  £620;  a 
set  of  three  octagonal  casters,  each  on  domed  foot,  by  Abram  Buteux, 
1728  (38  oz.),£43o;  a  sexfoil  salver,  with  raised  and  reeded  rim.  rest- 
ing on  three  bracket  feet,  1 720,  no  maker's  mark  given  (78  oz.  5  dwt.), 
£360:  a  square  salver,  the  rim  engraved  with  medallions,  flower 
heads,  etc.,  on  four  scroll  feet,  by  William  Lukin  (33  oz.),  £330: 
a  tankard,  the  tapered  barrel  plain  and  the  cap-shaped  cover  with 
bifurcated  thumbpiece,  pricked  on  the  scroll  handle  with  a  mono- 
gram, on  moulded  base,  1693,  maker's  mark  R.T.  (18  oz.  5  dwt.), 
£330:  a  coffee  pot,  the  tapered  cylindrical  body  with  faceted  and 


tapered  spout,  by  Thomas  Ttarle,  1730  (30  oz.  gross),  £260;  and  a 
pair  of  pint  mugs,  with  slightly  everted  lips,  each  with  a  tongued 
scroll  handle,  and  resting  on  low  domed  foot,  by  Eliza  Godfrey,  1742 
(23  oz.),  £210.  On  November  13th,  a  Victorian  reeded,  fiddle  and 
shell-pattern  table  service  (weight  of  silver  548  oz.  1 1  dwt.),  made 
£450.  On  November  27th,  the  London  Museum  authorities  gave 
£400  for  a  silver-gilt  standing  salt,  1562.  maker's  mark  a  pelican  dis- 
played (weight,  excluding  finial,  added  later,  5  oz.  15  dwt.);  while 
another  buyer  paid  £310  for  an  oblong  inkstand,  fitted  with  pen- 
holder and  two  inkwells,  all  with  covers,  resting  on  four  paw  feet, 
by  Thos.  Gilpin,  1743  (weight  of  silver,  56  oz.  10  dwt.).  On  December 
1 8th,  a  pair  of  table  candlesticks,  in  almost  mint  condition,  each 
formed  as  a  pillar  on  a  double-tiered  base,  and  engraved  with  the 
arms  of  Chichester,  1670,  maker's  mark  B.P.  escallop  below  (31  oz. 
6  dwt.),  changed  hands  at  £1,000;  and  £250  was  given  for  a  sugar 
bowl  and  cover,  of  plain  design,  on  spread  foot,  probably  by  William 
Fordham,  1726  8  oz.  12  dwt.). 


i  FLOWER  PIECE  :  BY  JACOB  VAN"  HUYSUM  (ONE  OF  A  SET  OF  TWELVE] 
FROM  LORD  PETRE'S  COLLECTION  :  SOLD  AT  SOTHEBY'S  FOR  £13,500 
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By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art  to  H.M.  Queen  Mary 

JOHN  SPARKS  ™ 


Chinese  Works  of  Hit 


A  figure  of  LU  TUNG-PIN,  Patron  of  the  Barbers'  Fraternity, 
decorated  on  the  biscuit  in  Famille  Verte  enamels. 

Height  12  inches. 

K'ang  Hsi  Period,  A.D.  1662-1723. 


128,  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2265 
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BULLEN'S  specialise  in  the  expert 
handling  ol  furniture,  hue  art  and  antiques 
when  packing  and  despatch  to  any  part  of  the 
world  is  required.  You  are  safe  in  leaving 
it  to  them,  both  here  and  at  destination 
point  :  Bullen's  have  agents  everywhere. 
Telephone    the     Victoria    number    below  ! 

SODOM' 

For   Packing   and   Shipping  for  Export 

80  BESSBO  ROUGH  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  ROAD,  VICTORIA 
TELEPHONE  :       VIC    7827/4  Lines 
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Stamp hurfmwi 

HRHARMER 

9-42  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  Wl 

TEL.  M  AYFAI  R  0218  (3 LINES) 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  50  YEARS 

in  aAtexuxxiixm  with 

H  R  HARMER  in 

t^RK  of  New  9J°^mm 

VALUATIONS  ACCEPTED  BY  ALL  AUTHORITIES 
FOR  INSURANCE :  PROBATE  •  SALE 

lj}e&klii  Outturn  ol  fym  -ofwM  AtoumpA 


The  Havana  leaf  in  Burlingtons  is  of  the  finest  quality 


BURLINGTON  CIGARS.  I73  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W.I 


TMeie  is  ua  fteace 


....  for  these  splendid  men.  Round  our  coasts 
the  perils  of  war  are  over,  but  the  work  of  the 
Life-boat  Service  and  its  perils  remain. 
Your  help  is  needed. 

ROYAL  NATIONAL 

LIFE-BOAT  INSTITUTION 

42  GROSVENOR  GARDENS,  LONDON,  S.W.I. 

The  Duke  of  Montrose,  C.B.,  C.V.O.,  V.D.,  Treasurer 
Col.  A.  D.  Burnett  Brown,  M.C.,  T.D.,  M.A.,  Secretary 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  March.  1948 


LVIII 
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An  extremely  rare  and  early  Meissen  group,  circa  1730.      Height  12  ins. 
Is  one  of  the  many  fine  examples  in  the  important  Collection  of  18th- 
century  European  Porcelains,  assembled  by  the  late  Mr.  Otto  Blohm,  which 
is  now  on  view  at  our  New  York  Gallery. 


WANTED 

THE   FINEST  ENGLISH  AND    CONTINENTAL  PORCELAIN  AND  POTTERY 
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I. IX 


FAMILY  MEN  UNDER  AGE  45 

Your  responsibilities  are  great.  A  consider- 
able Fund  would  be  required  to  provide  your 
widow  with  £250  a  year  free  of  tax  until  the 
time  you  would  have  reached  the  age  of  65, 
followed  by  a  substantial  annuity  for  the 
remainder  of  her  life. 

THE    STANDARD  FAMILY 
INCOME  POLICY 

solves  this  problem  for  less  than  £60  a  year  at  age  24, 
rising  to  £93  a  year  at  age  44.    Other  amounts  may 
be  obtained  at  a  proportionate  cost. 

This  type  of  policy  can  be  granted  only  to  male 
lives  in  good  health  whose  ages  do  not  exceed  45. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to  : 

THE  STANDARD  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1825.  Assets  exceed  £48,000,000 

HEAD  OFFICE  :  3  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH 

London  :  3  Abchurch  Yard,   Cannon  Street,  E.C.4 
15a  Pall  Mall,  S.W.I 


BY     APPOINTMENT     TO  HIS 
MAJESTY    KING    GEORGE  VI 


BY    APPOINTMENT   TO    HER  LATE 
MAJESTY    QUEEN  VICTORIA 


G.  B.  Kent  and  Sons  Ltd., 
Brushmakers 


Beauty  Secret . . . 

The  majority  of  women  have  the  mistaken 
idea  that  if  you  brush  a  permanent  or 
natural  wave  it  is  likely  to  straighten  it 
and  spoil  the  "  set ".  Leading  hairdressers 
in  England  and  U.S.  know  that  the  more 
you  brush  a  permanent  or  natural  wave 
the  longer  it  will  last  and  the  more  it  im- 
proves the  hair  and  gives  a  glossy  finish 
to  the  "set". 

"Allure"  brush  supplies  now  available  at 
leading  Chemists,  Hairdressers  and  Stores 


H  Lovely  redhead  DAPHNE 
DAY,  starring  Brulon  Films, 
writes  :  "  I  find  the  Kent-Cosby 
'Allure'  Perfume  Hairbrush  im- 
proves and  beautifies  a  permanent 
wave  and  tbs  general  condition  of 
the  hair". 


KENT 

1ST  1777 

IN6LAMD 


KENT- 
COSBy 


1((„  H 

S  PERFUME  HAIRBRUSH 

Mru.)ki4    Cuudif    and    jprayrance    i*Uv  your  kair! 


G.  B.  KENT  &  SONS  LTD.,  24  OLD  BOND  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 

(wholesale:  o  m  r  i 


PERFUME  PAD 

REFILL  TAKES 
OUT  TO  WASH 

HANDLEBACK 
NEVER  SPOILT 
BY  WATER 

ABSOLUTE 
CLEANLINESS  AT 
BRUSH  BASE 


The  truth 
game 

•6  Glad  you  like  this  sherry — 
it's  South  African. 

It's  extremely  good.  I  got  some 
South  African  wine  the  other 
day  .... 

/  know.  A  good  wine,  but  not 
of  this  quality. 

Precisely,  but  why  the  dif- 
ference ? 

Well,  this  is  a  truly  representa- 
tive South  African  wine.  You 
see,  though  the  Cape  has  been 
for  centuries  one  of  the  world's 
finest  wine  countries,  it  couldn't 
compete  in  Britain  with  Euro- 
pean countries  until  Empire 
wines  got  a  duty  preference 
twenty  years  ago.  That  bucked 
up  the  South  African  industry. 

But  why  haven 't  we  tasted  such 
wines  before  ? 

Because  really  fine  wines  are 
achieved  by  selectivity,  experi- 
ment and  slow  maturing.  South 
Africa  has  done  as  much  in 


twenty  years  with  some  wines  as 
the  Continent  has  in  generations. 

Only  certain  wines,  then  ? 

So  far.  All  are  good,  but  not  all 
are  fine.  The  improvement  is 
naturally  progressive. 

Were  South  African  wines  well- 
known  here  before  the  prefer- 
ence twenty  years  ago  ? 

Now  you're  delving  into  history. 
Thev  used  to  be  very  popular. 
But  in  1860  Mr.  Gladstone 
removed  the  Colonial  Preference 
and  sent  the  South  African  wine 
industry  into  the  wilderness. 

Is  that  likely  to  happen  again  ? 

/  hope  not.  Imperial  Preference 
has  encouraged  the  South  African 
wine  growers  to  tremendous 
efforts.  The  British  Government 
is  not  likely  to  lead  such  an 
important  Empire  Industry  up 
the  garden  again.  It  wouldn't 
make  sense. 

So  we  can  look  forward  to 
several  kinds  of  really  fine  wines 
from  South  Africa? 

You  certainly  can, 
and  very  soon,  too." 


SOUTH  AFRICA 
ASSO 

(  L  O  N  D  O 


V 

N  WINE  FARMERS  MM 
CATION  \W 

N )  LIMITED 
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1*  For    the    appraisal    of  that 
Morland,  the  scrutiny  of  that 
2.  hallmark,   the  examination 
of  that  netsuke  ....  the  choice 

of  the  connoisseur  ^>  rests  upon 
Anglepoise.  Its  X  searching 
light  from  any  angle,  its  silky  ad- 
justability ^\  and  freedom  from 
sagging  makes    it  indispens- 

able to  X  the  collector.  Very  A 
scarce  todav  so  when  vou  see  V 


one,  snap 
countries. 
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COINS  and  MEDALS 

Best  prices  paid  for  collections,  also  for  gold  and 
rare  silver  pieces.    Standard  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,   5s.:    Sea  by 's   monthly    Coin    and  Medal 
Bulletin.  5s.  per  annutr, 

B.  A.  SEABY,  LTD.,  65,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I       TRUSLOVE  &  HANSON,  14a  Clifford  Street,  W.I 


LUMinVS   RHIHHTEST  IIOOKSHOI1 

with  its  spacious  book  room,  is  the  best  place  to  visit  for  books  on 
all  subjects.    A  selection  of  books  on  the  Arts  is  always  available. 

♦  Diestamped  Exclusive  Notepapers  ;  Wedding  Invitations  ; 
Calling  Cards  for  Official,   Professional  and   Private  use 
engraved  promptly  aid  accurately-  Jfc 

THE  BOOKSHOP  OFF  BOND  ST.,  3  MINUTES  FROM  PICCADILLY 


A.  H.  ISHER  &  SON 


ANTIQUES 
19    Bennington    Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 
CHELTENHAM 

Established  189S.  Telephone  4S22 

ANTIQUE 

FIRST  ft  RE  &  METALWORK 


O  S  B  O  R  N  E 


Restoration  of  Silver  Plate 
Fine  lleraldie  Engraving 
Copper  Engraved  Bookplates 

C  H  A  L.  I  C  K  S 

LARRE  SELECTION   IN  STOCK 

1  17  Goner  St..  London.  W.C.I 


r-T*pi.isHFn    1  J*  7  4 
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Published  by 


by  Commander  G.  E.  P.  HOW,  R.N.  (Ret.) 
Are  now  available,  price  2/6 

HOW(of  Edinburgh,  Ltd.),  27,  Sloaiie  St,,  London,  S.W.I 
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Medallists 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD 


EST.  1772 


A  VIEW  IN  VENICE,  by  B.  BELLOTTO  (1724-1780) 
Oils,  canvas  23J  in.  X  52  in 

DEALERS  IN  FINE  PAINTINGS 

AND 

DRAWINGS 

5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHITEHALL  5275  (4  lines)  Cables:  SPINK,  LONDON 
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j  AM  A  VAN  A  CIGARS.  8A  PICCADILLY,    LONDON,  W.I 


S  1  \  TEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGEMENT,  CIRCU- 
LATION,  ETC.,   REQUIRED    BY   THE    ACT    OF    CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  AS  AMENDED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  MARCH  3,  1933, 
AND  JULY  2,  1946 

Of        THE  CONNOISSEUR  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO      published  QUARTERLY 
at  New  York,  N.Y.  for  Oct.  i,  1947- 

State  of  New  York.  County  of  New  York,  ss 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  FRED  LEWIS,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  a  Director  of  The  National  Magazine  Co.  Ltd.,  publisher  of 
The  Connoisseur  with  which  is  incorporated  International  Studio  and  that 
the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the 
acts  of  March  3,  1933,  and  July  2,  1946  (section  537,  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations),  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit : 

1 .  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and 
business  managers  are : 

Publisher,  The  National  Magazine  Co.  Ltd.,  28/30  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London, 
S.W.i. 

Editor.  H.  Granville  Fell,  28/30  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London,  S.W.i. 
Managing  Director.  B.  Y.  McPeake,  28,30  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London,  S.W.i. 
Business  Manager,  None. 

2.  That  the  owner  is  :  The  National  Magazine  Co.  Ltd.,  sole  stockholder 
The  Hearst  Corporation,  100  West  Tenth  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  The 
common  and  preferred  stock  of  The  Hearst  Corporation  is  held  by  the  following 
Voting  Trustees,  namely  :  Martin  F.  Hub?rth,  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York  ;  Richard  E.  Berlin.  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  ; 
Richard  A.  Carrington,  Jr.,  mi  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California  ;  Henry 
S.  MacKay,  Jr.,  458  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California  :  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst,  Jr.,  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York;  John  Randolph 
Hearst,  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  and  William  M.  Baskervill, 
312,14,16  East  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland  under  Voting  Trust  Agreement 
dated  as  of  June  26th,  1937.  as  amended.  Of  the  outstanding  common  stock,  The 
Hearst  Foundation,  Inc.  beneficially  owns  33-333%  and  William  Randolph  Hearst 
beneficially  owns  66  667%.  Of  the  outstanding  preferred  stock,  William  Randolph 
Hearst  beneficially  owns  85%  and  John  Randolph  Hearst,  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Jr.,  Randolph  Appersou  Hearst,  David  Whitmire  Hearst  and  George  Hearst 
beneficially  own  15%. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning 
or  holding  1  percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities 
are  :  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stock- 
holders, and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given  ;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold -stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner  ;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in 
the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

Pred  Lewis. 
(Director) 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  29th  day  of  September,  1947 
ANDREW  E.  MACYKO, 
NOTARY  PUBLIC,  State  of  New  York 
Residing  in  Queens  County 

No.  672,  Reg.  No.  203-M-9  S>eal 
Cert,  filed  in  N.Y.  Co. 
No.  77,  Reg.  No.  386-M-9 
Commission  Expires  March  30,  1949. 


Monday  —  in  London. 
Wednesday,  out  in  Karachi,  rescuing 
a  business  deal  that  was  too  important 
to  lose.  Monday — London  again, 
and  back  in  the  saddle.  That  couldn't 
have  happened  before  B.O.A.C.  pro- 
vided the  Speedbird  services.  Today  it 
does  happen ;  tomorrow  it  will  be  a 
commonplace  of  our  business  life. 
Pakistan, a  day  and  a  half  away,  India 
2  days,  Australia  4  days,  Canada  21  hours.  We  British,  who  live  on 
foreign  trade,  have  a  new  power  in  our  hands.  The  power  to  apply  the 
personal  touch  in  our  trade  with  the  world.  The 
power  to  send  the  right  man  to  the  right  place — 
and  to  have  him  back  at  his  desk  within  the  week. 

It's  a  small  world  by  Speedbird  ^  '  0  *  A  *  C 

BRITISH  OVERSEAS  AIRWAYS  CORPORATION  IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH  Q.E.A.,  S.A.A.,  T.E.A.L 
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jfme  Hnttque  Stiver 


By  Richard  Bayley,  By  Thomas  Holland, 

of  Foster  Lane,  of  Fleet  Street, 

London,  London, 

date  1  728.  date  1711. 

Capacity  \  \  pints.  Capacity  2\  pints. 

Height  6f  inches.  Height  7|  inches. 


Both  these  Tankards  are  in  excellent  condition,  with  good  hall-marks 
on  body  and  lid,  and  bear  no  Armorials. 


WALTER  H.  WILLSON  LTD. 

Id,    KING    STREET,    ST.    JAMES'S,    LONDON,  S.W.I 

Whitehall  6463  Cables  :  Aurifabro,  Piccy,  London 


132,  EAST  DELAWARE  PLACE,  CHICAGO  11,  ILL.,  U.S.A. 
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8-IC    HANS     ROAD.     LONDON.     S.W.3  KEN.     5  2  6  6 


/A  SET  of  eight    George  II 
mahogany    dining-chairs  of 
the  finest  quality  and  craftsmanship, 
depicting  the  greatest  thought  and 
artistry  in  design. 

The  chairs  stand  perfectly  and  main- 
tain their  dignity  ar.d  flowing  lines 
from  any  angle  —  a  feat  rarely 
achieved  by  the  chairmaker. 

The  set  shows  an  interesting  stage 
in  chair  evolution  :  the  plain  Queen 
Anne  cabriole  leg  and  early  pierced 
back  being  relieved  by  the  carved 
apron  which  adds  importance  and 
balance,  savouring  slightly  of  William 
Kent  influence  without  losing  the 
earlier  simplicity  and  grace. 


NORMAN    R.   ADAMS  LTD. 
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T.  MAURICE  AND  RENE,  KING  OF  SICILY :  THE  SO-CALLED  ST.  VICTOR  WITH  A  DONOR  :  BY  THE  MAITRE  DE  MOULINS.  NOW  IDENTI- 
FIED AS  JEAN  HAY  CLOUET  :  REPRODUCED  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  GLASGOW  ART  GALLERY 


GEORGE  III.     London  Hall-mark,  1766.    Makers:  Francis  BUTTY  ck  Nicholas  DUMEE 


ANTIQU 
SILVER 


We  can  offer 
few  pieces  < 
Antique  Silv< 
by 

-.fll 
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83  -  CHEAPSIDE  -  E.C.2 

MONARCH  4604 
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FRANK  PARTRIDGE  &  SONS 


LTD. 


LONDON 

144, 145  &  146  NEW  BOND  ST.,  W.l 


NEW  YORK 

6  WEST  FIFTY-SIX  STREET 


Qflever   lose   an   opportunity   to   see   anytkmd  beautiful. 
C/Oeauly    is   cJocl  s    handicrtiing"— charles  kingsley 
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BY  THE  MAITRE  DE  MOULINS,  NOW  IDENTIFIED  AS  JEAN  HAY  CLOUET 
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Included  in  the  Nettlefold  Gift  of  British  Pictures  to  the  Nation 


CHICHESTER 

by 

JOHN 
CONSTABLE 

R.A. 

Size  of  canvas 
14  x  24  ins. 


Sole  Agents  for  the 
Works  and  copyrights 
of  paintings  by  W. 
Lee-Hankey,  R.W.S., 
and  Agents  for  the 
paintings  of  Conrad 
Leigh. 


M.  NEWMAN,  Ltd.,  43a  DUKE  STREET  &  1/3  RYDER  STREET,  st.james  s,london,s.w.i 

ESTABLISHED  1870  (Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' Association)  TELEPHONE:  WHITEHALL  6068-9 

19th-century  and  Contemporary  Paintings  and  Drawings  Collections  Purchased 
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Silrrrxntiths 


By  Appointment 

Silremmiths 


By  Appointment 

Sibersmithn 


CRICHTON  BROTHERS 


Qeovge 


Date  1791.    Makers:  Luke  Proctor  &  Co.    Height  16  ins. 


WE  DESIRE  TO  PURCHASE  Collections  or  Individual  Pieces  of  Antique  Silver 

Having  a  large  outlet  for  both  Old  and  Second-Hand  articles,  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  the  fullest  market  value 


96,  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  ABBEY  3578  (Late  of  22,  Old  Bond  Street)  Cables  :  DATEMARK.  LONDON 

in 
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£-  NEW  OXFORD  STREET  LONDON 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


Telephone: 
MA  Yfair 
2066 


(Bruton  Street)  LTD. 
Established  1823 


27,  Bruton  Street,  W.i 
INTERESTING  FURNITURE 


Telegrams: 
Gregco,  Wesdo 
London 


A  fine  old  Break-front  Bookcase  in  mahogany,  of  the  Sheraton  period,  circa  1780-90, 
raised  on  a  loose  plinth,  lower  part  fitted  with  a  Secretaire  Drawer  flanked  by  two  deep 
drawers ,  and  three  drawers  below  secretaire  and  cupboards  at  end. 

Unclosed  by  four  glared  doors  of  elegant  design,  shelf  fronts  cross  veneered,  the  corners 
shaped  and  fitted  with  urn-shaped  terminals,  enriched  with  cross  bands  of  satiuwood 
with  oblong  line  inlay. 
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JOHN  BELL  °'  ABERDEEN 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

56-58  BRIDGE  STREET,  ABERDEEN 

Telephone  3090  Telegrams  and  Cables  :  Antiques,  Aberdeen 

Also  at 

398  SAUCHIEHALL  STREET,  GLASGOW, 
AND  AT  BRAEMAR 


Unusually  fine  Antique  Sheraton  Inlaid  Mahogany  Bow-fronted 
Sideboard  with  drawers  and  cupboards.    Length  6  ft.  6  ins. 
Depth  at  centre  2  ft.  8  ins.    Height  3  ft.  2  ins. 


Fine  Antique  Sheraton  Inlaid  Mahogany  Sideboard  with  original 
platform  and  of  lovely  serpentine  shape.    Length  6  ft.  6  ins. 
Depth  27£  ins.    Height  3  ft.  9  ins. 


Antique  Sheraton  Inlaid  Mahogany  Serpentine-shaped  Sideboard 
with  original  platform.    Length  7  ft.  10  ins.    Depth  at  centre 
3  ft.    Height  3  ft.  10  ins. 


Antique  Sheraton  Inlaid  Mahogany  Sideboard  with  shaped  bow- 
front  centre  and  straight  ends,  original  platform  and  brass 
gallery.    Length  7  ft.    Depth  2  ft.  6  ins.    Height  3  ft.  9  ins. 


Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 


LICENSED  VALUATORS 
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JUDGE  JEFFREYS'  LODGINGS 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

DORCHESTER 

Telephone  369 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE  AND  CLOCKS 


A  Musical  Striking  and  Chiming  Clock  by  John  Taylor,  London,  which  plays  any  one  of 
the  four  tunes  on  ten  bells  and  also  strikes  at  each  hour  and  chimes  the  three  quarters  ; 
verge  escapement.    Size:  27  ins.  high  (over-all),  15  ins.  wide,  10  ins.  deep.    Circa  1775. 


A   LIST  OF  CLOCKS,  WITH   DESCRIPTIONS,   PRICES   AND   PHOTOGRAPHS,   WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 

VII 


1 


An  original  Sheraton  inlaid  Sideboard  in  mahogany 
Width  62",  Height  37A",  Depth  22$" 


gill  &  reigate  have  built  up  a  reputation 
over  half  a  century  for  reasonably  priced  fine 
English  Antique  furniture  and  furnishings  and 
in  celebrating  their  Golden  Jubilee  invite  all 
visitors  to  London,  whether  from  Overseas  or 
the  Provinces,  to  view  their  collection  at  Morley 


Hall,  St.  George  Street,  which  has  been  the 
home  of  Gill  &  Reigate  for  the  last  20  years. 

To  those  unable  to  visit  London,  photo- 
graphs of  individual  pieces  will  gladly  be 
sent  if  residents  in  the  U.S.A.  will  send  a 
note  of  their  particular  requirements. 


eiga 


t 


e 


GILL   &    REIGATE   LTD      ■     MORLEY  HALL 
THE  CONNOISSEUR,  June,  1948 


ST.   GEORGE  STREET 


HANOVER  SQUARE 


LONDON,  W.l 
VIII 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS   IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN  MARY 


IVL  HARRIS  &  SONS 


CELEBRATING  OUR  8oth  ANNIVERSARY 


44-52,  NEW   OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 


TELEPHONE:  MUSEUM  2121 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  collection  of  English  and 
Continental  Works  of  Art,  recognised  as  the  most  comprehensive 
in  the  world,  including  a  large  selection  of  curtains  and  fabrics. 


LEONARD    KNIGHT  LTD. 


NEW  ADDRESS 

89  PARK  LANE, 
LONDON,  W.I 

ADJOINING    MAIN    ENTRANCE    TO    GROSVENOR  HOUSE 


A  Chippendale  mahogany  wine  cooler  with 
fret  carving  and  brass  band.    Circa  1760. 


TELEPHONES 
GROSVENOR    23  I  I 
6  3  63    Ext.  6  5 

CABLEGRAMS 
KNIGHTIQUE,  LONDON 

TELEGRAMS 
KNIGHTIQUE,   AUDLEY,  LONDON 


RARE  STAMPS 


HARMER,  ROOKE  &  C°  L™ 

hold    weekly     auctions  of  rare 
stamps   and   collections  at  their 
STRAND  SALE  ROOMS. 

Full   particulars   as  to  Sales 
Commission    and  Valuation 
Charges  may  be  had  from 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 

Established  nearly  50  years 

2,  Arundel  Street,  London,  W*C*2 

TEMPLE  BAR  7941  (4  lines) 
In  association  with 

HARMER,  ROOKE  &  CO.  INC. 
560  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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26, New  Bond  Street,  London. w.i. 


George  II  Silver  Waiter,  made  by  William  Lukin,  London,  1730. 
I  I  ins.    Weight  33  ozs. 


Antique  Silver,  Jewels  and  Ob  jets  d'a^rt. 
Collections  or  Individual  pieces  purchased. 

Valuations 
for  'Probate,  Division  and  Insurance. 


Telegrams  : 

TESSIER1TE,  WESDO,  LONDON. 


Telephone  : 
MAYFA1R  0458. 


Gz«£ii;  COLLECTION'  of  PICTURES. 


CATALOGUE 


A  COLLECTION  OF  TWENTY-  Ff\"T-  CAPITAL 

PICTURES, 

THE  GALLERY 

-  .„  <«  v»m  i.mx 

Queen,  Mary  Antionette. 


ST.  CLOI  D  SL  IfKAR  F.IRIs. 

i    rOKElGXE*  OF  BISTIXCTIOS; 

If  kick  s.t&  be  ScJJ  Av  -JmcUo*, 

By  Mr.  H.  PHILLIPS, 

OX  FRIDAY.  FEBRUARY  9,  179$. 

AT  TW  O  OTLOT*. 


PHILLIPS 


H  reproduce  here  the  catalogue  title* 
pjge  of  the  sale  of  Marie  Antoinette's 
pictures  which  Air.  Harry  Thillips 
conducted  on  February  yth.  179S.  On 
February  9th.  194S — ico  years  later  tc 
the  day — the  firm  which  he  had  founded 
lie/d  its  fourteen  thousandth  sale. 


Fhese  14.000  sales  coter  every  conceivable  ^/W  of 
furniture,  objets  d  art  and  bricta*brac.  and  our  great 
experience  in  auction  matters  is  at  the  disposal  of  all 
collectors  and  connoisseurs,  whether  tliey  be  seeding 
new  acquisitions  or  selling  old  ones. 

Three  or  four  sales  are  held  in  our  Great  Rooms 
every  week  throughout  the  year  and  all  information 
and  assistance  will  be  readily  given  there.  A/lost  of 
the  sales  are  on  view  on  Saturday  morning  from  9  a.m. 
until  1  p.m..  as  well  as  on  the  full  view  days  announced 
in  our  'Press  advertisements. 


PHILLIPS.  SON  &  NEALE 

Auctioneers  &■  Valuers 
BLEN  STOCK  HOUSE.  BLENHEIM  STREET.  W.i.     NIAYfair  24.4J 


UNIQUE  COLLECTION  OF  3  SILVER-GILT  TANKARDS 


KOENIGSBERG.  r.  16»4 


AUG5BLRG,  t.  16*0 


DANZIG,  r.  16SK« 


Xmfccn  S,  Co.Xtfc. 


A  GERAL-LY  SIL\'EK-GILT 
TAXILARD,  the  barrel  chased  aitb 
Moses  be  fore  the  burring  bust  and  Spies 
returning  from  Canaan.  A  Boar 
Tbumbpiece,  cot  er  »itb  a  Swan  fitdal. 
Weight  40  o^s.  Made  in  Danzig,  by 
Christian  Picbgiel,  circa  1690.  From 
th-i  ::.'.'i.:::<:  .-.f  the  Eari  of  Wernss. 


A  FIXE  AUGSBURG  SILVER- 
GILT  TAXKL.4RD,  the  cylindrical 
b:Ji  »:s;:<d  bets  a  k  ruded  bsnd:y  *\  ins. 
high,  aright  14  o%s.  Circa  1650. 
From  collection  of  Brig.-Gen.  Sir 
William  Brom/er-Dartnport,  K.C.B., 
DS.O. 

♦      ♦  ♦ 

SIL\  ER-G1LT  TAXKARD  IN- 
SET COIXS.    Circa  1694.  Made 


in  Koerigsberg  by  Joachim  Blubm. 
ins.  high,  aright  50  o^s. 


S4  ft  85,  New  Bond  Street 
London,  W.l 

TELEPHONE  .  MAYFAIR  5825  &  5984 

THE   FIRST   JEWELLERS   St    SILVERSMITHS   IN  NEW 


'We  invite  inspection  of  a  unique  collection 
of  Antique  Silver  and  Works  of  ,\rt  at 
our  Bond  Street  Showrooms. 


BOXD 


STREEI 
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D  GENTLEMEN  IN  A  LANDSCAPE,'  by  ARTHUR  DEVIS,  1743.  Canvas :  29  ins. 


TOOTH 

Established  1842 

31,  BRUTON  STREET, 

LONDON,  W.l 

Mayfair  2920  Cables:  'INVOCATION,  London1 


CECIL  DAVIS 

Specialist  in  the  Finest 
ENGLISH  and  IRISH  GLASS,  also 
FORCELAIN,  POTTERY,  and 
WORKS  OF  ART 


A  rare  early  Irish  Glass  Sweetmeat 
Stand,  with  eight  facet-cut  arms  fitted 
with  hanging  baskets  and  small  sweet- 
meat dishes,  notch-cut  stem  and 
circular  base.  16  ins.  high.  Circa  1785. 


WEDDING  GIFTS  A  SPECIALITY 

Collections    and   single  specimens 
purchased.     High    prices    paid  for 
rare  examples. 

3    GROSVENOR  STREET 

NEW  BOND  ST.,  LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone:   GROSVENOR  3130 
Cables:  '  CRYSTALDAV.  LONDON' 

(W.  Union) 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN 
and  WORKS  OF  ART 


Saucer-s'r.ir/ed  i  s.-..  :vcrv  white.  T:ng  ware.  : 
impressed  floral  design  and  key-patten 


Diametet :  11 


nterier  with 
:aers. 


i."  es      sur. g  per.c  c. 


48,  Davies  Street,  Brook  St.,  London,  W.l 


Te'.erhcne:    MAYFAIR  401J 


Plittick  ft  Simpson  Ltd. 

Fine  Art  Auctioneers 

SALES  BV  AUCTION 

ART,  including  Porcelain,  Pottery,  Glass, 
Antique  Furniture,  etc. 
SILVER/  Jewellery,  Sheffield  Plate,  etc. 
POSTAGE  STAMPS 
ANTIQUE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

PICTURES,  Prints,  Ensravinss,  etc. 

BOCKS,  MSS. 


-2,  NEW  BOND  ST.,  LONDON,  W.l 

ana 

22,  DERING  ST.,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  A I  AY  fair 
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A  corner  of  my  Galleries,  showing  one  of  a  pair  of  very  fine 
Chippendale  Mahogany  Commodes,  4  ft.  5  ins.  wide  x  2  ft. 
deep  x  2  ft.  10  ins.  high,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the 
Marquess  of  Ripon,  of  Studley  Royal. 

Dealer  in  fine  old  French  and  English  Furniture,  Tapestries, 
Needlework,  also   Oriental   and  European   Porcelain,  etc. 

J.  M.  BOTIBOL 

Established  in  Hanway  Street  over  50  years 

28  &  30,  HANWAY  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

(Back  of  FrascatVs) 

Telephone :  Telegraphs  and  Cables 

MUSEUM  5834  YELSTAN,  LONDON 

XV 


HENRY  SPENCER  «  SONS 

HARRY  A.  SPENCER.  F.A.I..  ERIC  C.  SPENCER,  M.B.E..  M  A. (Cantab.),  F.R.I. C.S..  F.A.I. .  RUPERT  W.  SPENCER,  M.A.(Cancab.).  F.A.I. 


of  RETFORD,  NottinSnarnsnire 


SALES  BY  AUCTION 


ol  t lie  Contents  of  A/iansions 
an  ountry  Houses.  Sales  of 
Landed  Estates  and  Properties 

Forthcoming  Sales 

July  15th.  By  Order  of  JOHN  HUNTER/  ESQ. 

The  Contents  of  SCAWTHORPE  HALL,  DONCASTER. 

In  July.  By  Order  of  the  Executors  of  the  Utc  DAVID  FEATHER,  Esq. 

The  Contents  of  HOOTON  LEVET  HALL,  near  SHEFFIELD. 


£0,  Tlie  Square,  Retford,  Notts  91/  Bridge  Street,  Worksop 

Tel.  531=2  (two  lines)  Tel.  2c»54 

Valuations  for  all  purposes 
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M.  BERNARD 

21,  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHITEHALL  6894 


'oni  owners  or 


6 leased  to  Lear  f 
tLeir  aoenls  Willi  a  new  to  oar  pnrcliasin6f  for 
easlif  fine  drawings  and  paintings  of  all  sclioolsf 
eilLer    smole    pictures    or    complete  collecti 


tons. 


Wanted  especially — Snipping  drawings  and  paintings 


SHIPPING  IN  A  CALM,  by  Charles  Brooking  (1723-1759).    Size  40       54  ins. 


/ 


1 8th  Century  Persian  Cover 
from  the  Liberty  Antique  Collection 


Liberty  &  Co.  Ltd,  Regent  Street,  London  W.i  (Regent  1234) 
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THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS 

LTD 


J.  ZOFFANY,  R.A. 

Canvas,  42   X  45  inches 

Scene  from  the  Opera  'The  Decoy' 


43,  OLD   BOND    ST.   and  3,  ALBEMARLE  ST. 

LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone :  REGENT  3042  Telegrams:  '  RESEMBLE,  LONDON.' 
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H.  TRATTLES 

147  Highgate 

KENDAL 

The  Gateway  to  the  Lakes 


PERIOD  SPECIMENS 
OF  FURNITURE,  SILVER,  CHINA,  etc., 
always  in  stock 

Telephone  745 


Early  18th-Century  Walnut  Kncehole  and  Bureau  Bookcase 


TELFORD  of  GRASMERE,  LTD 


(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 


A    Set    of    Twelve  Fine 
Single  SHIELD-BACK 
CHAIRS 


A  Large  Selection  of 
Antique  Furniture 
and  Georgian  Silver 
always   in  stock 


Enquiries  invited 
Photographs  on  request 

TRADE  BUYERS  met  at 
Windermere  Station 


How  Foot 


GRASMERE         English  Lakes 

Also  at  WORDSWORTH'S  Birthplace,  Cockermouth 
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BIGGS 

MAIDENHEAD 

Members    of    The    British     Antique    Dealers'  Association 


QUEEN  ANNE  WALNUT  TABLE         PAIR  OF  EARLY  18th  CENTURY 
27"  WIDE     20"  DEEP  WALNUT  CHAIRS 


OF  BEAUTIFUL  COLOUR 


ESTABLISHED 

1866 


32,    HIGH    STREET,    MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 

TEL.  963 


xxi 


DELOMOSNE  &  SON,  Limited 


(Members  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

©lb  English  anb 

OLD    ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  CHINA 
FURNITURE 
NEEDLEWORK 


A  Vienna  Cabaret  decorated  with  gilding 
of  the  highest  quality  on  a  rich  royal  blue, 
every  piece  in  perfect  condition.     Size  of 
tray,  \5\  x  I  If  inches. 


4,  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  W.8  (X".^) 


Telephone  :  WEStern  1804 


Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY 

Hanover  Square  Auction  Galleries 


SALES  BY  AUCTION 

are  held  regularly  of 

THE  CONTENTS  OF  MANSIONS  AND  PRIVATE  RESIDENCES. 
TRADE  STOCKS  AND  OTHER  EFFECTS. 
ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN  FURNITURE. 
PICTURES,  FURS,  JEWELS,  SILVER,  CHINA  AND  GLASS. 
LIBRARIES,  BOOKS  AND  WORKS  OF  ART. 


Sales  on  Owner's  Premises 


Valuations  for  Estate  Duty,  Fire  Insurance,  Transfer  and  all  other  purposes.    Inventories  prepared. 


Further  particulars  and  advice  obtainable  from 

20    HANOVER    SQUARE,    LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone  .  MAYfair  3771 
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By  appointment.    Antique  Dealers 
to  H.M.  Queen  Mary 

MALLETT  &  SON 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

40,    NEW    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone  :  Mayfair  4527 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE  and  SILVER,  PORCELAIN,  CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART 


A  VERY  FINE  SILVER  MONTEITH  BOWL.    London  Hall-mark,  1714. 

Makers  :  Robert  Timbrell  and  Benjamin  Bentley. 
Weight  61  ozs.  10  dwts. 

AN  INVITATION  TO  LOOK  ROUND  THEIR  EXTENSIVE  GALLERIES  IS  EXTENDED  TO  ALL  THOSE  INTERESTED  IN  ANTIQUES 

XXIII 


Picture  Dealers  by  Appointment  to 


H.M.  the  late  King 
of  the  Hellenes 


?5 


H. SI.  The  Kin°       H. M.  the  late  Kim  Fuad 


The 


Parker  Gallery 

The  O/desc  Established  Firm  of 
Picture  and  Print  Dealen. 


ESTABLISHED  1750 

2  Albemarle  Street  London 

W.i 

Please  write  for  illustrated  Erochure 


©lb  English  furniture 


Carved  walnut  armchair  in  finely  figured  veneer.  Circa  1715. 

J.  &  W.  TWEED, 

408  &  410,  LEEDS  RD.,  BRADFORD 

Tel.  ZSZZ3.  EST.  1903. 


PRINCE  VLADIMIR  GALITZINE 

20a,  BERKELEY  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Mayfair  5032 


One  of  a  set  of  four  plates,  made  in  the 
XVIII  Century  by  Cie  des  Indes  for  the 
Empress  of  Russia.  From  the  Russian 
Imperial   Collection   of  The  Hermitage. 


THE    CARPET  SPECIALISTS 

""  Had  I  been  rich,  ah  me!  How  deep 
had  been  my  delight  in  matters  of  the 
soul,  in  poetry  and  music  and  pictures, 
and.  above  all.  in  the  colours  of  rich 
carpets.  .  .  ." 

From  •■Hassan."  bv  James  Elroy  Flecker. 


Poor  Hassan  !  But  today  the  house  of  Perez 
offers  a  princely  choice  of  Oriental  rugs  and 
carpets  for  purses  considerably  lighter 
than  those  of  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad. 


97  NEW  BOND  STREET. 
LONDON,  W.I 

MAY  fair  7008 


162-168   BROMPTON  1 
RD..  LONDON.  S.W.3 

KESsington  9878  9774  ifcbiwewa 
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£Rxvre  Smj&lJL  and  Continental  o/Uovr,  c/Pt/nmta/re^. 


EXAMPLES  FROM  OUR  COLLECTION 
OF  XV1I-CENTURY  JEWELS 


A  rare  XVII-century  diamond  and  enam- 
elled gold  Pendant,  with  the  Arms  of  the 
Pope  in  the  centre. 

On  the  reverse  side  is  a  receptacle,  used 
probably  as  a  reliquary. 

Circa  1630. 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


Telephone:  MAYfair  6261  &  6262 
XXV 


^^^^  li^^^fek 

OLD 
ROCKINGHAM 

Pair  of  Pot  Pourri  Vases  and  Covers ; 
apple-green    ground,    richly  gilded. 
Pierced  Covers.            11  inches  high. 

Painted  on  the  one  side  with  Flowers, 
and    on   the    reverse   painted  ■with 
Figure  Subjects. 

• 

The  very  finest  quality. 

1                        P     1     C     Q            i         T     ^\                MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH 

|\     |     t     O            L       I                 ■        ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 

ESTABLISHED  1912 

89B,     WIGMORE     STREET,     LONDON,  W.I. 

1      Cables:  LORIES,  LONDON.      Telegrams:  ANTIQUISTS  WESDO  LONDON.      Telephone:   WELBECK  7077 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF 

BRITISH  PICTURE  RESTORERS 

The  Association  was  founded  in  1943  by  the  leading 
Restorers  of  the  Profession  and  was  brought  into  being  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  the  profession 
of  Picture  Restoration,  also  to  protect  the  public  against 
deception  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  profession. 

The  Association  is  governed  by  a  President  and  Council, 
who  will  endeavour  to  establish  good  fellowship  among  its 
members  and  goodwill  between  them  and  their  clients. 

To  become  a  member  it  is  necessary  to  be  elected  by 
the  Council,  which  scrutinizes  and  carefully  considers  the 
qualifications  of  all  candidates. 

The  Association  will  consider  applications  for  apprentice- 
ships from  youths  of  15-18  years  of  age. 

All  communications  to  the  Hon.  Secretary 
MISS  A.  RENEE 
3  DUDLEY  HOUSE,   169  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W.l 


Hntiques 
anb  jfiumsbtno. 

decorations 


A  choice  collection  of  Georgian  Chairs, 
Wing  and  Easy  Chairs,  Settees,  Dining 
Tables,  Bureaux,  Tallboys,  Chests, 
Persian  Rugs,  Mirrors,  Clocks,  Orna- 
mental China,  Chinese  Porcelain  and 
Ivories,  Cut  Glass,  etc. 

INSPECTION  INVITED 


WILLIAM  WILLETT  Ltd 

antique  (Balleries 

SLOANE  SQUARE,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  SLOane  8141 
"  The  Home  of  Daylight  Saving  " 
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I8th-CENTURY 
ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

Examples  from  our  very  extensive 
Antique  Galleries 

Wall  Mirror  in  Carved  and  Gilded  Frame 

Frame  sizes  4  ft.  8  ins.  high 

2  ft.  5  ins.  wide 

Rosewood  Semicircular  Commode 

3  ft.  6  ins.  wide 
2  ft.  10  ins.  high 


ANTIQUE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 


HARRODS 

MEMBER  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


HARRODS  LTD  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SWI    Tel. :  SLOane  1234    Cables:  EVERYTHING  HARRODS  LONDON 


BRACHER  and  SYDENHAM 


(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 


Geo.  II  Coffee  Pot.    London,  1729, 
by  Simon  Pantin.    Height  9  ins. 
Weight  31  ozs.  6  dwts. 


Geo.  I  Chocolate  Pot.  London, 
1723,  by   John   Chartier.  Height 
9h  ins.    Weight  25  ozs. 


Geo.  II  Coffee  Pot.    London,  1749, 
by  Thomas  Gilpin.    Height  9\  ins. 
Weight  27  ozs.  15  dwts. 


QUEEN   VICTORIA  STREET,  READING,  BERKSHIRE 


Telephone  3724 


Established  1790 


HIGH  WYCOMBE,  BUCKS 

{Half-way  between  London  and  Oxford) 

Genuine  Old  English  Furniture,  Glass,  China, 
Pottery,  etc.  etc.,  displayed  in  an  interesting  old 
mill  with  three  large  showrooms  of  about 
5,000  feet  floor-space,  containing  a  large  stock  of 
Furniture  and  many  interesting  Furnishing  Odd- 
ments. The  Mill  is  only  a  short  distance  off  the 
main  road,  and  is  about  one  mile  (on  London 
side)  from  town  centre.  Adjoins  rear  of  Town 
Cricket  Ground.  Three  minutes'  walk  from 
Cricket  Ground  bus  stop. 

TRADE  INVITED 

G.  A.  TURNER 

Bassetsbury  Mill         ■         Bassetsbury  Lane 
London  Road 

Telephone:  High  Wycombe  1127 

and   at   COOKHAM,  BERKS 

Telephone:  Bourne  End  416 


Telephone  : 
HOLBORN  6623/4 
4200 


Packing  Warehouse  : 
ORMOND  CLOSE 
GREAT  ORMOND  ST. 
WC  I 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 

SPECIALISTS 

IN  THE 

PACKING,  SHIPPING  &  TRANSPORT 

OF 

ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE  & 
WORKS  OF  ART 


55  GREAT  ORMOND  ST. 
LONDON,  WC  I 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 
HUDSON  SHIPPING  CO  INC 


8/10  Bridge  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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One  of  a  fine  pair  of  Regency  rosewood  dwarf  cupboards.    4ft.  21ns.  wide. 


at   16   Grafton  Street 

Fine  Eighteenth  Century 
Furniture  •  Works  of  Art 

BLAIRMAN 

antiques 


MEMBERS   OF  THE  BRITISH   ANTIQUE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

H.  BLAIRMAN  &  SONS  LTD.   16  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W.i 

and   at    12    MONTPELLIER    PARADE  HARROGATE 


ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
OF  THE 
17th  AND  18th 
CENTURIES 


Repairs  and  Restorations 


Telephone : 
KENSINGTON  7201 


LEONARD  WYBURD  LT? 

73  SLOANE  AVENUE,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


(eajdim  Stomp  huribtWi 

H.R  HARMER 

1-42  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON  W.I 

TEL. MAYFAIR  0218  (31INES) 

ESTABLISHED  OUR  SO  YEARS 

in  aMoccatum  with 

HARMER  inc 

of  hlwQj&tk 

IONS  ACCEPTED  BY  AUr  AUTHORITIES 
INSURANCE  *  PROBATE  -  SALE 


^udtixm  of  frinz  vAaM  dampA 
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WM.  BRUFORD  &  SON,  LTD. 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

EXETER  and  EASTBOURNE 

Established  1721  Established  1869 


Pair  of  rare  early  English  Spoons,  each  knopped  with  a  gilt  hexagonal  ball  with  a  bead  finial  and  with 
hexagonal  stems.    Provincial  mark,  possibly  a  water-wheel  crowned.     Circa  Henry  VII,  1450-1490. 


5,  STATION  BUILDINGS,  QUEEN  STREET,  EXETER 

Telephone:  54901-2 

60-62,  TERMINUS  ROAD,  EASTBOURNE 

Telephone:  3452 


XXXI 


H.  W.  REIL 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers"  Association) 


AN  INTERESTING  COLLECTION  OF  FINE  FURNITURE 

TUDOR  HOUSE,  BROADWAY,  WORCS. 


TEL.:  BROADWAY  108 


TTbe  ©16  pewter  Shop 

(CHARLES  CASIMIR) 

THE  FINEST  COLLECTION  OF  PEWTER  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

A  unique  collection  of  Lidded  Tankards, 
from  1688  to  1730. 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

10,  ROYAL  PARADE,  HARROGATE 

'Phone  :  Harrogate  SS58 

FINE  PIECES  WANTED   •   COLLECTIONS  PURCHASED 

XXXII 
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Fine  Works  of  Art,  Porcelain,  Furniture,  Carpets,  Jewels,  etc. 


The  Antique  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd 

149>   New  Bond  Street,  London, 


Telephone:   MAYfair   1  3  5^-5 


CaUes:   Apoco,   WesJo,  Londc 


I 


ROFFfi  &  RAPHAEL  in  succession  to 


THE  VIGO  ART  GALLERIES 


Specialists  in 
Antique  Oriental 
Carpets  and  Rugs, 
Savonneries, 

Aubussons, 
Needlework  and 

Tapestries 


A  needlework  carpet, 
floral  and  garland  design 
in  shades  of  red,  light 
blue  and  pink  on  a 
black  ground,  size  1 1  ft. 
3  in.  by  6  ft.  8  in. 


(Members  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association) 


6a  Vigo  Street,  Regent  Street,  London,  W.l 

Telephone:  REG.  4951  Telegrams:  Viartlerie,  Piccy,  London 


ARTHUR  CHURCHILL  LTD 


Some  modern  glass  techniques 
are  now  of  interest  to  collec= 
tors,  and  among  them  fine 
overlaid  and  carved  glass 
will  have  an  increasing  im= 
portance. 

We  illu  strate  examples  by 
modern  French  artists.  Afe  w 
pieces  of  the  signed  work  of 
George  Woodall  are  also 
in  stock. 


34,  MARYLEBONE  HIGH  STREET,  W.l 
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THE  QUEEN 
FINE   ART  DEALERS 

LEGGATT  BROTHERS 

ESTABLISHED  1820 


constant™  verhout 

Circa  1663 
Canvas  13f  x  12  inches 


30,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephones:  Whitehall  3772  and  3252  Cables:  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 

XXXV 


STILL  LIFE.    By  Abraham  Hendricksz  Van  Beyeren  (1620-167 5) 
"  The  richness  of  colour,  the  superb  tone  values  and  the  fine  composition  combine  to  make  this  painting  a  great  masterpiece." 
Signed.  Canvas:  35  inches  by  41  \  inches. 

G.  M.LOTINGA,  Ltd. 

c0)ne  ff-\vi  galleries 
57,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

OLD  AND  MODERN  MASTERS  Telephone:  MAYfair  3952  INSPECTION  INVITED 


by  Benjamin  Smith.  London  1822. 
Weight  104  ozs.  gross. 

ASPREY  &  CO.  LTD.,  165/8,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l. 

and  at  Cheltenham. 
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MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

Established  1806 

SPECIALISTS  IN  ANTIQUE  SILVER 


^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


WILLIAM  III 
TANKARD,  1699 

by  John  Jackson 

WILLIAM   &  MARY 
DREDGER.  1691 
by  Isaac  Callard 

PAIR  OF  GEORGE  m 
ENTREE  DISHES.  1813 


LICENSED 
VALUERS 


Telephone :  Cheltenham  2821 


Promenade.  CHELTENHAM 


MaL-j-dLT  Writing-table.   3  ft.  1  in.  by  2  ft.  6  in. 
Fitted  reverse  side  with  10  drawers. 


40  Eaton  Ccrracc        :  1  .  Xonfcon.  S.ICU 


SLOaxz  -461 


DAVID  BLACK  &  S0.\S 

1.   BURLINGTON   GARDENS.  W.l 

ha?  on  exhibition  and  for  sale 
one  of  the  most  carefullv 
chosen  collections  of  Antique 
English  and  Continental  silver. 
Ob  jets  de  I  ertu  and  fine  Works 
of  Art  in  Great  Britain  and 
America. 

I  am  always  desirous  of  pur- 
chasing for  cash  anv  of  the 
aforementioned  Works  of  Art. 


Telegraphic  Address 
DAYIBLACK.  LONDON 


Telephone: 
REGENT  3851 


716.  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 
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Established  1879 


Unusually  fine  W  illiam  and  Mary  Cabinet  in  kingwood  vene 
very  finely  patterned.     Superb  quality.     Circa  1690. 


A  ^  illiam  and  Mary  walnut  Centre  Table, 
top  finely  inlaid,  beautiful  colour. 


U.  JETLEY 

(From  South  Audley  Street) 

24,  BRUTON  STREET, 
BERKELEY  SQUARE,  W.l. 

Telephone:  MAYfait  .5884  and  .5885 


Old  English  Furniture 
and  Works  of  Art 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


An  unusually  fine  Chippendale  mahogany  serpentine 
Commode  of  Drawers,  superbly  carved  and  of  fine 
colour.      Fitted  top  drawer.     Circa  1750. 


SPECIALISTS   IN  18TH-CENTURY 
PORCELAIN   AND  POTTERY 


BRISTOL.    C.rca  1700. 


FILKINS  &  CO. 

'  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers*  Association  > 

9a  THURLOE  PLACE,  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON,   LONDON,  S.W.7 

Telephone  :  KEN.  3370. 


MARY  BELLIS  of  BOURNEMOUTH 

(Member  of  B.A.D.A.) 


EARLY  PERIOD 
FURNITURE 
IN 
OAK 
WALNUT 
FRUITWOODS 


CHINA  AND 
POTTERY 

2 

FABRICS 


CHINESE 
ANTIQUITIES 

a 

JAPANESE 
ANTIQUITIES 

a 

TRADE 
ENQUIRIES 
INVITED 


Early  17th-century  Oak  3 -=e:.   Width  3  lOi*.  height  4,  depth  I  8'. 

3,    YELVERTON   ROAD,  BOURNEMOUTH 


Telephone:  West  bourne  64446 


thz  :  :nn::~~?.v?. 
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(MEMEERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION) 


Pair  of  Magnificent  George  1 1  Sauceboats  by 
EDWARD  FELINE.    Date,  1736.    Weight,  24  oz. 


(Nearest  Station  :  Monument  Underground) 
Telephone:  MANSION  HOUSE  2160  ESTABLISHED  1790  Cables:  LANDAWATA,  FEN,  LONDON 

XLI 


Illustrated  are  a  few  items  from 
stock  suitable  for  export.  All 
are    guaranteed  genuine 
antiques. 

All    shipping   [and  Consular 
details  attended  to. 


'-'i-cfi--  Se::ee  s:-e:c- 
:-::  =  :     er;     sec  i"~s 

86  inches.    Circa  1770. 


Set  of  eight  mahogany  Chairs,  faded 
colour.    Circa  1820.  £65. 

Mahogany  Chiffonier,  mirror  panels. 
Circa  1825.  £30. 

Mahogany  Library  Armchair, 
stretcher  tase.   Circa  1760.   £22  10s. 

Small  mahogany  pedestal  Breakfast 
Table.    Circa  1820.  £15. 

NewhallJ  Staffordshire  part  Tea  Set. 
Circa  1800.  £20. 


WILLIAM  LEE 

39,  ST0NEGATE,  YORK 


Tel.: 


J.  H.  GILLINGHAM 


:  %-  --:  z.t  Z-\     =   t-ss^ : 


Clfc  English 
tUalmit  anfc 

if  urn  u  urc 


5  ft  6  in.  Sheraton- 
period  Mahogany 

George  II  Gesso 
Mirror,  in  original 
condition. 


I  &  5  Harrington  Rd.,  South  Kensington,  S.W.7 


ANTIQUE 
BUSINESS 

FOR  DISPOSAL 


Owner  retiring  wishes  to  dispose 
of  profitable  and  long-established 
business  in  Hampshire  near  coast. 
Business  has  large  county  connection 
with  period  sort-furnishing  department 
and  well-equipped  workshops.  Three 
valuable  main- re  ad  shops  (one  tree- 
hold  with  vacant  flat  over  shop,  and 
two  long  leases).  Price  £22,500.  Stocks 
at  valuation. 


Box  A.D.  55 
43,  Hertford   Street,  London.  W.l. 
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'In  the  New  Forest'  Wm.  Shayer,  Senr.,  1836 

Oil-painting  on  canvas,  size  29  ins.  X  24  ins.    Framed  34  ins.  X  29  ins. 


MITCHELL  GALLERIES 

2  &  3  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telegrams:  Nymphlike,  Piccy,  London  ESTABLISHED  1870  AUSTRAL/AN  AGENT:  A.  M.  DA  VIES 

Telephone  :  Whitehall  4213  G.P.O.  BOX  2157,  L.L.,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 
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A fine  late  18th  Century  teak 
and  rosewood  Chinese  bedstead 
with  carved  embellishments.  The 
front  panels  are  of  rosewood  inlaid 
with  ivory. 

This  is  but  one  example  from  the 
selection  of  well  chosen  antique 
furniture,  interesting  as  well  as  use- 
ful, to  be  found  at 


HEAL  &  SON  LTD 


196   TOTTENHAM   COURT   ROAD,  W.I 


B  O  WD  E  N 

&  CO.  LTD. 
ANTIQUE  &  DECORATION  DEPARTMENT 

84  DUKE  STREET, 
GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.I 

Mayfair  4910 


Under  the  management  of  Rowland  Spillane  and  Ronald  Fleming 
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HOLMES 


LTD. 


DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  SILVER,  OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE  AND  JEWELS 


Cup  &l  Cover 
London,  1735 
Maker:  Edward  Feline 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 

Cup  6t  Cover 

London,  1777 

Makers :  R.  Makepeace 
R.  Carter 

16£  inches  high 


Cup  <St  Cover 
London,  1738 
Maker:  R.  Peaston 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES 
INVITED 


COLLECTIONS  OR  SINGLE 
PIECES  PURCHASED 


29,  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


(Our  only  address) 


Telephone:  REGENT  1396 
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Perth,  the  gateway  to  the  Scottish  highlands 

LOVES 


DEALERS  IN  RARE  ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE,  PICTURES,  OLD 
SILVER  AND  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 

UNIQUE    COLLECTION  OF 
SCOTTISH,  ENGLISH  AND  CON- 
TINENTAL POTTERY,  CHINA 
AND  PORCELAIN 

CHINESE    PORCELAIN  AND 
IVORIES 


A  corner  of  our  Antique  Porcelain  and  China  Salon 
Visitors  from  overseas  and  Trade  Buyers  arc  cordially  invited  to  inspect  this  unique  stock. 

ice:  ST.  JOHN'S  PLACE,  PERTH,  SCOTLAND 


Telegrams:  "LOVES,"  PERTH 


Telephone:  PERTH,  2226  (3  lines) 


A  fair  of  fine  Chinese  carved  Soapstone  Vases. 
14  and  15  inches  high  respectively. 

WELLESLEY  WILSON 

ANTIQUES  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
43  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW,  CHESTER 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
Telephone  :  Chester  2556  Cables  :  Castletown 


By  Appointment,  Dealer  in  Antiques  to  H.M.  Queen  Mary 

CAMEO  CORNER 

for  Interesting  old  Jewels  and  Works  of  Art 
of  many  descriptions 

Collections  or  individual  pieces 
purchased 


26  Museum  Street,  London,  WC1 

Museum  :  040 1 
CLOSED  ALL  DAY  SATURDAYS 
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MUSEUM  GALLERIES 

LONDON 

Publishers  of  Fine  Engravings  of  Old  and  Modern  Masters 


The  Fisherman's  Hut 


Size  121      18  ins. 


A  SERIES  OF  MEZZOTINT  ENGRAVINGS  IN  COLOUR  AND  MONOCHROME 
BY  H.  SCOTT  BRIDGWATER  AFTER  COROT'S  MOST  FAMOUS  PAINTINGS 

Signed  Artist's  Proof  state  only.    Limited  edition. 
There  are  now  only  a  few  sets  remaining  for  subscription. 


The  Bent  Tree 
Macbeth  and  the  Witches 
The  Dance  of  the  Nymphs 
Le  Passeur 


Paysage,  Pont  de  Palleul 
Souvenir  de  Mortefontaine 
Les  Bucheronnes  de  Bois  AIort 
Danse  des  Bergeres 


Chevriers  des  Iles  Borromees 
L 'Eclogue 
Souvenir  d'Italie 
The  Fisherman's  Hut 


Also  L'Orage,  or  The  Storm,  after  Gustave  Courbet ;    The  Willows,  after  Daubigny. 
FULL  PARTICULARS  WILL  BE  SENT  FREE 

38,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone  :  Regent  6488 

Studios:  53,   SHORT'S  GARDENS,  DRURY  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C.2 
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QUINNEYS  Ltd. 

WALTER  NEEDHAM 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 


Fine  Regency  Revolving  Library  Piece. 
5  ft.  6  ins.  x  3  ft.  6  ins. 
Drawers  fitted. 


CHARLES  I  GALLERIES  and 
ST.  MICHAEL'S  RECTORY 

49/61,  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW 
CHESTER 


Telephone : 
Chester  2836  and  3088 


Cable  Address : 
'  Needinc,'  Chester 


Tel.:  Welbeck  8664 


Members  B.A.D.A. 


Established  1889 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

Trustees  of  the  late  Charles  Woollett,  E.  R.  Woollett  and  E.  B.  Woollett 

59  and  61,  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Also  at  The  Art  Galleries,  Rochester,  Kent 

Antique  Furniture 
China  :  Glass  :  Pottery  :  Silver  :  Works  of  Art 


RARE  HEPPLEWHITE  DRESSING-TABLE 
known  as  '  Rudd's  Dressing- table.'   Rudd  was  the 
inventor  of  the  most  complete  dressing-table,  1788. 

The  illustration  shows  the  table  open ;   when  closed  it  appears 
like  an  ordinary  table. 


W.  E.  COE  &  SONS 

H.  G.  COE,  F.A.L.P.A.,  F.V.A.  L.  A.  COE,  F.A.L.P.A.,  f.v.a. 

INCORPORATED  AUCTIONEERS 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON 

AUCTION  ROOMS 

REGULAR.  WEEKLY  SALES  OF 

Antique  and  Modern  Furniture  and 
Effects,  Postage  Stamps 

Valuations  for  Probate,  etc. 

OFFICES  AND  SALE  ROOMS  : 

67-7  \  &  79-85  OLD  BROMPTON  RD. 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  S.W.7 

'Phone:  KENsington  2422  (3  lines) 

'Grams:  'Wecosons,  Southkens,  London' 
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PAIR  CANDELABRA,  date  Geo.  II,  1758.    Makers  :  T.  Whipham  &  C.  Wright 
BRACKET  CLOCK  by  Samuel  Watson,  circa  1685 
BAROMETER  CLOCK  by  George  Dixey,  circa  1820 


from  the  collection  of  old  English  Silver,  Clocks,  etc.,  at 


THE  GOLDSMITHS  & 
SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 

112  REGENT  STREET 
LONDON,  W.I. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


ONLY  ADDRESS  (AT  THE  CORNER  OF  GLASSHOUSE  STREET) 
(TEL.  :  REG.  3021)  ^ 
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MAPLE 


PARIS 

BUENOS  AIRES 


MAPLE   &  C° 


A  fine  example  of  an  antique 
Chippendale  Wing  Easy  Chair 
which  has  been  re-covered  in 
old  Italian  Brocade. 


TOTTENHAM   COURT  ROAD, 


LONDON,  W.l 


BIRMINGHAM 


B  C  D  ?. EMOUTH 


T  T  INGHAM 


BRIGHTON 


W.  G.  T.  BURNE 

27  DAVIES  ST..  BERKELEY  SQ.;  W.1  Mayfair 

Sp«<iohrt  in  (Jth-  and  e«rly  /  Mfc-OMHf 

Chandeliers,  Wall  Lights,  Candelabra  and  Lustres 

A  large  selection  of  Fine  Old  Glass  always  in  stock,  as  well  as 
Specimen  Wine  Glasses  for  Collectors. 


v  r 


FOR  SALE 

Figured  Bronze  Clock,  2  ft. 
6  ins.  high.  2  fc.  base.  Made 
by  Julian  Le  Roy.  1 686  to  1759. 
Pin-wheel  escapement.  28-day 
movement. 

Enquiries 
and  ofers  to  : 

A.  S.  WARBURTON 

7,  St.  Peter's  Place.  Broad  St., 
BIRMINGHAM  I 


High  prices  given 


I  descripons. 
parts. 


^ery  subject- 


THE  CONNOISSEUR.  June.  IMS 


CHARLES  E.  THORNTON 


THE  ADAMS  HOUSE,  PETERGATE,  YORK 

Telephone:    YORK  3333 

LI 


ART  &  BOOK  SHOP 

2  8  5    ASHLEY    PLACE,    LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone  :  Victoria  1 502 


few 


RENAISSANCE  MONSTRANCE  IN  SILVER  GILT.    HEIGHT  16  INCHES 
AN  EXAMPLE  FROM  OUR  LARGE  STOCK  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  ANTIQUITIES 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  Jun;,  19-;8 


^Antiques  with  a 
written  guarantee' 

We  bold  out'  of  tin-  Largest  ahd  Best-selected  Stocks 
of  Genuine  Antiques  iii  the  North.  If  you  are  buying 
or  selling  Genuine  Antiques,  Silver,  Pottery,  Glass,  Pic- 
tures. Mirrors,  (  locks.  Carpets,  Rugs,  or  Works  of  Art  : 
Come  to  a  firm  with  50  years"  KXPERIENCE,  and 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  GENUINE  ANTIQUE. 


Exceptionally  fine  Antique  Carved  Chippendale  Bureau 

Bookcase  in  untouched  condition  ;  lovely  colour. 
Height,  7  ft.  4  ins. ;  length,  3  ft.  tO  ins.  over-all ;  depth,  2  ft. 

J.  W.  NEEDHAM  S 

Antique  Galleries 
84,  DEANSGATE,  MANCHESTER  3 

Established  55  years  Tel.:  BLAckfriars  5330 

Also  at  Old  Colivyn,  North  Wales 
WANTED— ANTIQUES  FOR  CASH 


W.  Williamson 
&  Sons 


F.  H.  Boys. 


Queen  Anne  Walnut  Arm  Chair 
covered  in  Old  Rose  Brocatelle. 


English  jfurmture 

CASTLE  HOUSE 

49,  QUARRY  STREET 

GUILDFORD 

TELEPHONE  NO.  5019 


d 
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W.  F.  GREENWOOD  &  SONS, 

LTD. 

ANTIQUES  &  JEWELLERS 

Established  1829  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


Hepplewhite  Mahogany  Bookcase. 
Height  8  ft.  10  ins.      Length  5  ft.  6  ins. 
Depth  2  ft.  2  ins. 


2  &  3  CROWN  PLACE,  HARROGATE 

Telephone  4467 

Also  at  24  STONEGATE,  YORK 
Telephone  3864 
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CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 


For  Sale. — Elizabethan  Oak  Panelling,  complete  with  plate-rack  and  fireplace, 
51  ft.  6  in.  x  5  ft.  Write  in  first  instance  :  P.  Jenner,  122  London  Road, 
Boston,  Lines. 

Antique  Persian  Rugs  for  sale. — Collectors'  pieces,  Armenian  Kouba,  circa  1750, 
approx.  16  ft.  x  7  ft.  £70.  Can  be  seen  London.  Write  Box  449,  c/o  Judds, 
47  Gresham  Street,  E.C.2. 

Period  Furniture  Handles  for  sale. — G.  A.  Rhodes,  Chesterfield  Road,  Dronfield, 
Sheffield.  

Netsuke,  Tsuba,  and  Inro  Collector  wishes  to  purchase,  privately.  Davy, 
Chesmead,  Belmont  Park  Avenue,  Maidenhead. 

Hendon. — Fine  modern  Residence  for  sale.  Freehold,  with  large  studio  attached. 
5  bedrooms,  3  reception  rooms,  garage.  Large  garden,  about  i£  acres.  Richards  & 
Partners,  Granville  House,  Arundel  Street,  W.C.2.    TEMple  Bar  7471. 

For  Sale. — Two  Ogilby  Heirlooms,  a  Louis  XV  Commode  and  small  Corner 
Cupboard.    Write  Morgan,  Flat  7,  n  &  12  Marble  Arch,  London,  W.i. 

The  Goldsmiths  &  Silversmiths  Company  Limited,  of  112  Regent  Street, 
London,  W.  1,  are  prepared  to  purchase  collections  or  single  specimens  of  choice 
antique  clocks  by  Tompion,  Knibb,  East,  Jones,  Quare,  and  other  prominent 
seventeenth-century  craftsmen. 

For  Sale. — Beautifully  fitted  old  English  (Regency)  gentleman's  Travelling  Case 
with  built-in  toilet  set  and  copying  machine.  Maker  :  Margaret  Tait.  Vermehren, 
16  Thurloe  Place,  S.W.7.    KENsington  5617. 

Genuine  Queen  Anne  Oak  Staircase. — Suit  large  hall.  Fluted  and  carved 
newels  ;  alternate  twist  and  plain-turned  balustrade  ;  treads  and  quarter-landings 
inlaid  walnut  herring-bone  ;  dado  panelling  to  suit.  Photograph  and  further 
details  :  John  Leng  &  Sons  (Chichester)  Ltd.,  Eastgate,  Chichester. 

Upwards  of  100  Genuine  Old  Fire  Marks. — Would  prefer  to  sell  as  lot,  but  would 
separate  if  required.    Box  No.  321,  19-21  Corporation  St.,  Birmingham  2. 

Collector  Wants  (a)  unusual  Victorian  Card  Cases,  (b)  Presentation  Caskets, 
(c)  complete  (Victorian  or  older)  Silver  Dinner  Service  for  12  or  more.  Box 
No.  6562. 

For  Sale. — Large  Oil-painting  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  the  famous  inventor,  by 
Ramsey  Richard  Reinagles.  The  only  painting  in  private  ownership  of  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright  by  an  R.A.    Box  No.  6563. 

Clock  Repairs. — Repairs  and  restorations  to  antique  and  modern  clocks,  repeater 
and  calendar  watches,  musical  boxes  and  complicated  mechanisms.  Maintenance 
and  winding  contracts  undertaken.  J.  Burns,  41-3  George  Street,  London,  W.I. 
Wei.  4855.    Established  1932. 

Toby  Jugs. — A  large  collection  of  early  Staffordshire  Toby  Jugs  for  sale,  including 
many  rare  and  unjsual  specimens.    27  Syddal  Road,  Bramhall,  Cheshire. 

When  in  London  call  on  Alexandre  Raghinsky,  77  Blandford  Street,  Baker  Street, 
W.i,  for  early  and  interesting  English  porcelain. 

Wanted. — Books  pertaining  to  Iceland  in  any  language.    Box  No.  6568. 

Wanted. — Icelandic  pictures,  drawings,  water-colours,  oils,  etc.,  old  or  new.  Also 
Icelandic  maps,  travel-books,  and  all  literature  pertaining  to  Iceland  in  any  language. 
Offers  ?    Write  Box  No.  6569. 

Georgian  Silver. — Colonial  returned  England  breaking  up  collection  ;  salts, 
cream  jugs,  boxes,  etc.  ;  at  very  moderate  prices.    Box  No.  6571. 

Gentleman's  18-carat-gold  Massive  Perpetual  Mechanical  Calendar  Hunter 
Watch. — Details  too  numerous  to  describe  herein.  Valued  at  over  £1,000.  Full 
particulars  upon  application.    Box  No.  6572. 

Print  collector  offers  Dorset  coast  sun-trap  hotel  site,  £1,000.  Harvey, 
BM/ZZAN-WCi.  

Ecclesiastical  Garments,  Bohemian  Church,  genuine  antique  and  altar  mats 
for  sale.    Box  No.  6574. 

Blunderbusses,  Pistols  and  Antique  Weapons. — Next  periodical  auction  sale 
by  Wallis  &  Wallis,  F.A.I.,  200  High  Street,  Lewes,  on  Saturday,  June  19th. 
Entries  solicited  for  July  sale.    Catalogues  (6d.  each). 

Business  for  Sale. — London,  W.  High-class  business  in  antique  ceramics,  in 
excellent  well-placed  quarters,  for  sale.  Stock  £3,000.  Net  profits  £1,100. 
Good  lease.  Price  £5,250.  Commercial  Development  Company,  199  London 
Road,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

Toby  Jugs  and  Staffordshire  Figures. — Collector  is  desirous  of  purchasing  im- 
pressed pieces,  particularly  Ralph  Wood.  Walton,  43  North  Park  Drive,  Blackpool. 

Crucifix  of  Gothic  Period  wanted,  approximately  2  ft.  6  in.  in  height.  Offers 
to  Mrs.  Wadham,  Flat  2,  Wolverley  House,  Goring,  Reading. 

Country  Gentleman  would  dispose  reasonably  of  some  interesting  paintings. 
List,  photographs.    Box  No.  6579. 


* 

The  Proprietor  of  the  Mermaid 

desires  to   recommend  the  services  of 

the   Mural   and  Portrait  Painters  who 

so  successfully  decorated  this  Ancient 

Hostelry.      Commissions    executed  in 

Europe  or  America. 

THE 

MERMAID  •  RYE  •  SUSSEX 
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The  Elizabethan  Wing  with  the  famous  8o-ft.  St.  Margaret's  Tower.    Taken  from  the  Rhododendron  Avenue 


Antiques  in  a  Superb  Setting 


WHEN  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Campbell- 
Howes  first  saw  this  historic 
Elizabethan  mansion  with  its  Georgian 
wing,  they  simultaneously  expressed  the 
thought  that  sprang  to  both  their  minds — 
"  what  a  magnificent  opportunity  for  dis- 
playing antiques  in  their  traditional  setting." 
No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  house, 
which  turned  out  to  have  an  equally 
attractive  interior,  wras  purchased  and  in 
six  months  was  transformed  into  a  series  of 
superb  showrooms,  Tudor  furniture  in  the 
Elizabethan  wing  and  Regency  and  Georg- 
ian in  the  Georgian  wing. 

The  first  remark  made  by  most  visitors  is 
— "  this  is  breathtaking."  It  is  a  venture 
in  w7hich  the  owners  have  sunk  their  whole 
capital  even  though  the  petrol  ban  came  into 
operation  within  fourteen  days  of  the  open- 
ing. This  ruinous  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  nearly  put  an  end  to  the  ven- 
ture, but  so  great  was  their  faith  in  the 
possibilities  that  perseverance  brought  its 
own  reward,  and  now  the  ship  is  sailing  on 
an  even  keel. 

In  addition  to  the  unique  presentation  of 
every  type  of  furniture  suitable  for  man- 
sion, flat  or  cottage,  the  hitherto  little- 
known  history  of  this  delightful  house  has 
drawn  visitors  from  far  and  near,  mostly  on 
business  bent,  as  it  has  become  a  mecca  for 
antique  dealers.    Consider  its  many  attrac- 


A  New  Venture 

at 

St.  Margaret's  Priory 

Tichfield,  Hants. 

tions.  It  was  the  Dower  House  of  the 
famous  Titchfield  Abbey  Estate  given  to 
the  first  Earl  of  Southampton  by 
Henry  VIII.  Subsequently,  Charles  I 
spent  his  honeymoon  on  this  estate 
and,  tragically  enough,  it  was  the  place 
to  which  he  fled  and  where  he  was 
ultimately  captured.  The  third  Earl  was 
the  patron  and  great  friend  of  Shakespeare, 
who  is  said  to  have  written  Romeo  and 


The  Georgian  Wing  and  St.  Margaret's 
Tower,  showing  Entrance  Porch 


Juliet  based  on  the  tragedy  of  the  Earl  after 
he  had  been  thrown  into  the  Tower  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  on  her  hearing  he  had 
married  one  of  her  favourite  maids  of 
honour  without  the  Queen's  consent. 

In  the  heart  of  the  strawberry  country  ; 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  gorgeous  New 
Forest ;  only  ten  minutes'  drive  from  Stub- 
bington  Golf  Club ;  barely  two  miles  from  the 
nearest  bathing-beach  ;  and,  when  preferred, 
the  quiet,  peaceful  charm  within  the  ten 
acres  of  its  own  woodlands  and  gardens — 
what  more  enchanting  surroundings  could 
one  desire  for  a  visit  to  inspect  antiques  in  a 
setting  so  rarely  achieved  ? 

To  reach  this  delectable  spot  it  is  only 
twenty  minutes  by  private  car  or  taxi  from 
Southampton  or  half  an  hour  from  Win- 
chester. It  lies  500  yards  off  the  centre  of 
the  main  Southampton-Portsmouth  road 
and,  coming  from  the  Southampton  end,  it 
is  four  miles  this  side  of  Fareham.  It  is  in 
a  secluded  position  on  a  hill  dominating  the 
historic  village  of  Titchfield,  and  if  you  will 
give  advance  notice  of  your  visit  by  ringing 
TITCHFIELD  54,  complete  particulars  will 
be  given  howr  to  rind  the  house  easily. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell-Howes  extend  a 
welcome  to  all  intending  visitors,  but 
suggest  a  day's  notice,  if  possible,  to  ensure 
their  being  at  home  to  conduct  you  over 
this  very  lovely  and  interesting  old  house. 
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A  n    A  da  m  s    o(\da  Iiogany    Side     Tab  Ie/ 
the    carving    or    exc§ptiona  lly    I  trie    duality . 


Period   Furniture.     Panelling.  Alantelpieces. 
Garden  Ornaments. 
Decorative    W  rought    Ironwork/  etc. 

T.     CROWTHER     &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON.  LTD.) 

282  NORTH  END  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W.6 
Telephone:    FULham  1375-7  Cable  Address :    ANTIQUITY.  LONDON 

Please  Note:  We  dose  on  Saturdays  at  I  p.m. 
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J.  M.  PONTREMOLI,  II  Spring  St.,  Paddington,  w.2 

Telephone:  PADDINGTON  6664  Telegraphic  Address  :  '  PONTARPETS,  PADD,  LONDON' 

ictual  Maker  of  English  Needlework  Carpets  and  Chairseats,  of  which  I  have  a  very  large  collection. 

Also  sortie  rare  Antique  Pieces. 


Very  fine  Needlework  Carpet  of  Queen  Anne  design,  38  ft.  7  ins.  by 
14  ft.  10  ins.  Beige  ground  with  tete  de  negre  border,  design  in  soft 
shades  of  blue,  green,  gold,  rose  and  brown.  Largest  of  its  kind  ever  made. 

A  very  fine  and  large  selection  of  Aubusson,  Bessarabian  and  Persian  Carpets  in  stock.  Also  a  great  collection  of  Tapestries. 


ORIENTAL  CERAMICS 


NICHOLAS  BRENT  writes:  We  had  been  discussing  the  ceremony 
of  tea-drinking  as  a  ritual.  From  this  our  talk  ranged  inevitably 
to  Oriental  tea-services  and  so  on  to  Oriental  ceramics. 

One  of  the  party  round  the  club  fire  spoke  of  the  art  of  Nomura 
Ninsei,  said  to  be  one  of  Japan's  greatest  ceramists.  His  jewelled  faience 
work  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  was,  the  speaker  contended,  ceramic 
artistry  at  its  zenith.  He  recalled  in  support  the  famous  water-jar  which 
Nomura  Ninsei  used  in  the  tea  ceremony,  and  which  was  considered 
one  of  his  finest  pieces  of  work.  Shaped  rather  like  the  body  of  a  tea- 
pot, this  water-jar  was  remarkable,  apparently,  for  the  solidity  of  its 
form  and  the  brilliance  of  colour  in  the  chrysanthemum  and  foliage 
motif  decorating  it,  within  a  scarlet  and  gold  formal  border. 

Another  club  member  referred,  in  almost  reverential  tones,  to  the 
sheer  perfection  of  ceramics  of  the  Sung  Dynasty.  Poets  have  immorta- 
lized these  'classic  wares  of  China,'  but  what  has  served  posterity 
better,  collectors  treasured  them  with  tender  care,  so  that  it  is  not  to 
funeral  pieces  alone  that  the  student  can  turn  for  examples  of  the 
Sung  potters'  incomparable  skill. 

I  confess  my  own  enthusiasm  for  Oriental  ceramics  was  fostered  by 
an  afternoon  spent  by  chance  in  the  ceramics  section  of  a  museum.  I 
had  been  intrigued  by  an  exquisite  shallow  bowl  of  porcelain  that  seemed 
to  hold  every  component  of  beauty  in  its  shape,  colour  and  form.  It 
proved  to  be  a  priceless  celadon- bowl  in  the  precious  delicate  bluish- 
grey  beloved  of  the  collector.  Nothing,  I  felt,  could  be  more  subtly- 
beautiful  than  this  soft,  misty  blue-grey  porcelain  distinguished  by  the 
name  Kinuta  after  the  famous  mallet-shaped  vase  preserved  in  a 
Japanese  temple. 

I  resolved  to  learn  more  about  Oriental  ceramics,  and  thence  to 


becoming  a  collector — in  a  very  small  way,  it  must 
be  confessed — was  a  brief  journey.  Here  was  an 
enthusiasm  demanding  specialized  knowledge  every 
step  of  the  way.  So  many  of  the  earliest  potters  had 
their  imitators.  Good  copies  of  the  famous  Chun  type 
of  ware,  for  example,  were  made  at  Ching-te-Chen 
right  up  to  the  1723-35  period  of  the  Ch'ing  Dynasty. 

Here  my  friend,  a  member  of  the  B.A.D.A.,  was  in- 
valuable. He  pointed  out  how  tell-tale  variations  of 
the  body  material  and  peculiarities  of  the  glaze  could 
be  detected.  The  allure  of  the  priceless  products  of 
the  long  Ming  Dynasty;  the  beauty  of  the  pure  white 
porcelains,  many  with  their  an  Hua  or  secret  decora- 
tions; the  K'ang  Hsi  porcelain  decorated  in  translu- 
cent enamels  known  as  Famille  Verte ;  the  revolutionary 
Famille  Rose  which,  in  the  third  decade  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  introduced  a  new  palette  of  colours, 
conspicuous  among  them  the  rose-pink  (derived  from 
gold)  which  gave  the  type  its  name — all  this  and  more 
I  learned.  The  journey  backwards  through  centuries 
of  Oriental  craftsmanship  was  made  possible  only 
by  the  companionship,  all  the  way,  and  the  freely 
available  advice  of  the  member  of  the  B.A.D.A. 
I  have  yet  to  find  a  really  fine  specimen  of 
Famille  Verte  or  an  outstanding  product  of  the 
Ming  Dynasty,  but  if  my  friend  of  the  B.A.D.A.  has 
his  search  rewarded,  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  possess 
some  gem  of  the  Oriental  ceramist's  art. 


Issued  by  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  whose  members  are  available  to  assist  and  advise  the  public. 
A  free  booklet  giving  members'1  names  and  addresses  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Bank  Buildings,  16  St.  James's  Street,  London,  S.W.i. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  EXHIBIT  THIS  SIGN 

$     This  space  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  for  vhich 
The  Connoisseur  has  been  the  official  publication  since  1918. — Editor. 
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Gold  and  Silver 
Chalice 

Height  -j\  inches 


Given  by  the 
Bishop  of  Shef- 
field in  memory 
of  Churchmen  of 
his  Diocese  who 
fell  in  the  war, 
1939-45. 


Designed  and 

made  by 
Leslie  Durbin. 


LESLIE 
D  U  RB I N 

62  Rochester  Place 
N.W.l     Gulliver  5192 


A  Suggestion  and  Invitation  to  Collectors 
and  Trade  Buyers  in  London 

The  715  Green  Line  Coach 
from  the  B.B.C.,  Portland 
Place,   will    take    you  to 

BECKWITHS 

Old  Cross 
HERTFORD  -  ENGLAND 

Telephone  :  2079 

The  Collection  of  Fine  Furniture,  Pottery, 
Porcelain,  Glass,  Objects  of  Vertu,  and 
Country  Antiques  is  unrivalled 

The  prices  will  turn  the  visit  into  a  habit 
Weekly  Deliveries  to  Town  and  Shippers 

P.S. — One  can  also  get  a  good  lunch  in  Hertford 


Cables  :  Bachant,  London  Telephone  :  Ken  5214 

ART  &  ANTIQUE 
MERCHANTS  LTD. 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

54  Brompton  Road 
London     •  S.W.3 

In    our    newly  acquired 
showrooms  for  Wholesale 
and  Export  we  are  offering 
a  great  selection  of 

English  and  French  Furniture 
English  and  Oriental  China 
etc.,  etc. 

Wanted  to  purchase  :  French  Furniture 
XVIIIth  Century 

TRADE    AND    OVERSEAS  BUYERS 
CORDIALLY  INVITED 


VICTOR  NEEDHAM  LTD. 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

8,   LANSDOWNE    RD.,  BOURNEMOUTH 

Telephone  :  Bournemouth  1515 


An  Antique  Jacobean  Carved  Oak  Court  Cupboard  in  excellent 
condition.    Height  5  ft.  6  ins.  ;  width  5  ft.  3  ins. 
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CHARLES  NOTT 

MEMBER  of  THE  British  antique  dealers'  association 

Chinese  Jade  and  Oriental  Works  of  Art 


Important  glazed  figure  of  a  Camel,  with  its  head  thrown  back  and  mouth  wide  open,  in 
cream  glaze,  the  saddle  and  saddle-cloth  ornamented  with  winged  grotesque  masks  in  relief, 
in  orange  and  green  glazes,  the  neck,  head  and  forelegs  with  traces  of  warm  brown  glaze! 
30  ins.  high.    T'ang  period,  a.d.  618-906. 


38,  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W 

Telephone:  WHITEHALL  1173 


FINEST  EGYPTIAN  AND  CLASSICAL  WORKS  OF  ART 


ANCIENT  GREEK  TERRA-COTTA  FIGURE  OF  A  LADY  TYING  HER  SANDAL 
FROM  TANAGRA  III  CENT.  B.C. 

Height,  8  inches 


SPINK  &  SON  LTP 

5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

EST.  1772 

Cables  :  SPINK,  LONDON  Telephone  :  WHITEHALL  5275  (4  Urns) 
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THE  'MASTER  OF  MOULINS'  IDENTIFIED 

By  DR.  MAURICE    H.   GOLDBLATT  —  PART  I 


THE  'Master  of  Moulins,'  so  called  after  his  principal 
work,  the  triptych  Virgin  in  Glory  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Moulins  (No.  i),  was  most  certainly  the  greatest 
painter  of  France  towards  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury. Of  the  twenty  paintings  here  identified  as  his  work, 
about  fifteen  are  in  the  great  galleries  of  Europe  and 
America,  where  they  are  well  known,  but  the  identity  of 
their  author  has  remained  a  mystery  for  more  than  four 
hundred  years. 

His  masterpiece,  the  Moulins  triptych — painted  on 
panel,  1 1 1 A  in.  wide  X  62  in.  high — was  exhibited  as  the 
work  of  the  anonymous  'Master  of  Moulins'  in  the  Exhi- 
bition of  French  Paintings  held  at  Burlington  House 
in  London  in  1932,  and  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1937, 
where  it  was  examined  by  many  art  authorities  without 
any  light  being  shed  on  its  authorship. 

According  to  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  art 
authorities,  the  identification  of  the  painter  presents  a 
problem  which  is  so  far  insoluble.*  R.  de  Maulde  la 
Claviere,  in  1896,  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  name  of  Jean 
Perreal,  called  Jean  de  Paris,  in  this  connexion. f  Eight 
years  later,  Henri  Bouchot  stated  similarly  that  Jean 
Perreal  was  the  probable  painter  of  the  Moulins  triptych, 
because  of  a  striking  resemblance  between  certain  figures 
in  the  Moulins  triptych  and  the  allegorical  figures  sculp- 


tured by  Michel  Colombe  on  the  angles  of  the  tomb  of 
Francis  II,  Duke  of  Brittany,  in  the  Cathedral  at  Nantes, 
for  which  Perreal  was  known  to  have  supplied  the  de- 
signs. I  Subsequently,  P.  A.  Lemoisne,§  Hulin  de  Loo,|| 
and  Charles  Sterling^  stated  that  they  are  inclined  to 
accept  the  hypothesis  advanced  by  Henri  Bouchot;  but 
Louis  Dimier  is  of  a  different  opinion,  as  he  writes :  'For 
my  own  part,  I  believe  the  painter  to  have  been  an  Ital- 
ian.'** Benedetto  Ghirlandaio  is  the  name  of  the  Italian 
painter  who  was  for  a  long  time  considered  as  the  probable 
author  of  the  Moulins  triptych.  Until  now,  the  identity  of 
the  'Master  of  Moulins,'  the  greatest  painter  of  France 
after  Jean  Fouquet  towards  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury, has  remained  an  unsolved  mystery. 

In  1926,  M.  Edouard  Herriot,  three  times  Premier  of 

*  Louis  Reau,  French  Painting  in  the  XIV,  XV  and  XVI  Centuries,  Hyperion 
Press,  1939,  p.  30. 

f  R.  de  Maulde  la  Claviere,  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  1896,  periode,  tome 
XV,  p.  367. 

%  Henri  Bouchot,  L' Exposition  des  Primitifs  Frangais,  Paris,  Librairie  Centrale 
des  Beaux- Arts,  1904,  Planche  LXXV. 

§  P.  A.  Lemoisne,  Gothic  Painting  in  France,  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company,  p.  107. 

||  G.  Hulin  de  Loo,  Catalogue  critique  de  V Exposition  de  Bruges,  Ghent,  1902. 

Charles  Sterling,  La  Peinture  Frangaise  les  Primitifs,  Paris,  Librairie  Floury, 
1938,  P-  up- 

**  L.  Dimier,  French  Painting  in  the  XVI  Century,  New  York,  Scribner's; 
London,  Duckworth,  1904,  p.  9. 


No.  I. — BY  JEAN  HAY  CLOUET  :  TRIPTYCH  OF  THE  VIRGIN  AND  CHILD  IN  GLORY  :  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  MOULINS,  OIL  ON  PANEL,  11 IV  IN.   x  62  IN. 
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No.  II.—  JEAN  HAY  CLOUET  :  ANNUNCIATION  :  ON  BACK  OF  THE  WINGS  OF  THE  MOULINS  TRIPTYCH 

France  and  at  that  time  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  invited  me  to  visit  him.  I 
had  identified  fifty-three  paintings  and  drawings  as  the  work  of  Andrea 
Salai,  called  Salaino,  the  favourite  pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  to  whom 
not  a  single  painting  or  drawing  could  be  ascribed  on  conclusive  evidence. 
He  desired  to  see  the  evidence  on  which  I  based  my  conclusions.  In  the 
{course  of  our  conversation,  M.  Herriot  remarked  to  me  that  according 
1  to  documents  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries,  France  had  a  great 
\  painter  by  the  name  of  Jehan  Perreal,  who  called  himself  Jean  de  Paris, 
1  and  similarly,  as  in  the  case  of  Andrea  Salai,  not  a  single  painting  or 
drawing  could  be  ascribed  to  him  on  conclusive  evidence.  He  then  sug- 
gested that  I  should  make  an  attempt  to  identify  Perreal's  work,  and  make 
an  effort  to  find  the  answer  <to  the  question :  Was  Jean  Perreal  the 
'Master  of  Moulins'  ? 

;    Several  years  of  research  and  study  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
Jean  Perreal  was  not  the  'Master  of  Moulins,'  as  generally  believed, 
ibut  that  the  mysterious  master  was  Jean  Clouet  the  Elder,  who  was 
known  in  Flanders,  before  he  migrated  to  France  in  1475,  as  Jehan  Cloet. 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  the  Moulins  triptych.  We  see  on  the  back  of  the 
wings  of  this  triptych  a  picture  of  the  Annunciation,  55  in.  wide  X  62  in. 
high  (No.  ii),  painted  in  grisaille  by  the  same  hand  that  painted  the  Virgin 
in  Glory  (No.  i).  It  is  on  this  Annunciation  that  I  found  the  hitherto-overlooked 
signature  'j  •  hay'  which,  in  connexion  with  other  corroborative  evidence, 
definitely  establishes  the  authorship  of  the  Moulins  triptych  as  well  as  the 
identity  of  the  'Master  of  Moulins.'  The  signature  of  the  painter  is  faintly 
but  unmistakeably  inscribed  on  the  side  of  the  lectern  in  the  Annunciation 


just  below  the  painted  opening  to  the 
right  of  the  book  (No.  ii),  (detail  with 
retouching,  No.  iia). 

The  name  'Clouet'  appears  twice 
in  this  signature  in  cryptic  form,  as 
follows:  The  head  of  a  nail,  clou  in 
French,  is  painted  between  'j'  and  'h' 
of 'j  •  hay,'  while  the  head  of  another 
nail  is  painted  inside  the  upper  part 
of  'a.'  One  cryptogram  reads  'j  clou- 
hay,'  while  the  other  reads  'j  •  hay 
clou-ay.'  (See  detail  No.  iia).  But 
who  was  J.  Hay? 

In  the  Musee  Royal  des  Beaux-Arts 
at  Brussels,  there  is  an  Ecce  Homo 
ascribed  to  Jean  Hay  (No.  iii).  The 
attribution  to  Jean  Hay  is  traditional, 
and  is  supported  by  an  early  sixteenth- 
century  inscription  on  the  back  of  the 
panel  (No.  iiia).  It  is  the  only  paint- 
ing known  to  be  ascribed  to  an  artist 
so  named.  According  to  the  Brussels 
Museum  catalogue,  Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle  state  that  Jean  Hay  is  identi- 
cal with  Jehan  Cloet  (Jean  Clouet  the 
Elder).  R.  de  Maulde  la  Claviere  like- 
wise states  that  Jean  Hay  is  identical 
with  Jean  Clouet  the  Elder.*  This 

*  R.  de  Maulde  la  Claviere,  op.  cit.,  p.  242. 


No  Iia. — DETAIL  OF  ABOVE,  SHOWING  SIGNATURE 
ON  READING-DESK  STRENGTHENED  IN  PEN  AND  INK 
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y 


anno?  notivf -ir  ;  smrn;  ; 

til  llif! !  <Jl  ; 


No.  III.— J.  HAY  CLOUET  :  ECC£ 
HOMO  :  MUSEE  ROYAL  DES 
BEAUX-ARTS  :  BRUSSELS  MUS. 


statement  is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  evidence 
contained  in  the  signa- 
ture on  the  Annunciation 
on  the  back  of  the  wings 
of  the  Moulins  triptych. 

Jean  Hay  is  men- 
tioned as  a  painter  of 
the  'Modern  School'  in 
a  poem  'La  Plainte  du 
Desire'  (first  edition 
published  in  1503)  by 
Jean  Lemaire  de  Beiges, 
poet  laureate  and  sec- 
retary to  Margaret  of 
Austria.  Other  artists 
mentioned  in  the  same 
stanza  of  the  poem  un- 
der the  designation  of 
'Modern  Painters'  are 
Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Gentile  Bellini,  Peru- 
gino  and  Jean  Perreal, 
called  Jean  de  Paris. 


No.IV.-J.  HAY  CLOUET :  PIERRE 
DE  BEA  UJEU  AND  ST.  PETER : 
LOUVRE,  PARIS,  OIL  ON  PANEL 


No.  Ilia. — THE  INSCRIPTION 
ON  BACK  OF  THE  BRUSSELS 
MUSEUM    ECCE  HOMO  :  OIL 


The  sixteenth  stanza 
of  the  poem,  in  which 
Jean  Hay  is  mentioned, 
reads  as  follows: 

'Besongnez  done,  mes 

alumnes  modemes, 
Mes  beaux  enfans,  nourris 

de  ma  mamelle, 
Toy  Leonard  qui  as 

graces  supernes, 
Gentil  Bellin,  dont  le  loz 

sont  eternes: 
Et  Perusin  qui  si  bien 

coleurs  mesle: 
Et  toy  Jean  Hay,  ta  noble 

main  chomme  elle? 
Vien   voir  Nature  avec 

Jean  de  Paris 
Pour  luy  donner  ombrage 

et  esperits.' 

Jean  Clouet  the 
Elder,  called  Jean  Hay, 
the  progenitor  of  the 
Clouet  family  of '  Paint- 
ers to  the  Kings  of 
France,'  was  a  resident 
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of  Brussels  in  1475,*  in  whic  h  year  he  was  first  employed 
in  France  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.!  This  much  and 
nothing  more  is  known  regarding  this  artist's  career. 
No  painting  or  drawing  is  known  to  be  ascribed  to  him. 

He  was  the  first  of  four  generations  of  court  painters  to 
the  Kings  of  France.  His  sons  Jean  Clouet  the  Younger, 
and  Clouet  de  Navarre,  were  of  the  second  generation.  J 
Francois  Clouet,  son  of  Jean  Clouet  the  Younger,  was  of 
the  third  generation,  while  Benjamin  Foulon,  nephew  and 
pupil  of  Francois  Clouet,  was  of  the  fourth  generation.  § 
We  know  that  Jean  Clouet  the  Younger,  called  Janet, 
often  changed  the  spelling  of  his  name.  Among  the  vari- 
ations employed  by  him  were:  'Jehanet,'  'Jeannet,' 
'Jannet,'  'Janet,'  'Jamet'  and  'Jehamet.'  The  variations 
th.it  were  finally  adopted  by  Jean  Clouet  the  Younger  and 
Francois  Clouet  were  'Jannet'  and  'Janet.'  || 

The  name  'Jean  Hay'  was  no  doubt  the  source  of  the 
numerous  variations  employed  by  the  son  and  grandson, 
who  evidently  desired  to  eliminate  the  'H'  from  their 
name,  in  order  to  make  it  more  euphonious,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  to  it  a  French  character. 

Regarding  the  variations  'Jamet'  and  'Jehamet,'  Louis 
Dimier  writes:  'This  last  form  remains  unexplained,  and 
has  thrown  some  doubt  on  the  origin  of  a  word  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  easily  regarded  as  a  diminutive  of 
Jean. '^1  Janet  I  became  Court  Painter  to  Francois  I,  15 18. 


No.  V.— JEAN  HAY  CLOUET  :  ANNE  DE  BEAUJEU  AND  ST.  JOHN  THE  EVAN- 
GELIST :  THE  MUSEE  DU  LOUVRE,  PARIS  :  OIL  ON  PANEL  :  20  IN.  x  28JIN. 


No.  VI.— JEAN  HAY  CLOUET  :  ST.  MAGDALEN  AND  DONOR  IN  THE  MUSEE 
DU  LOUVRE,  PARIS  :  OIL-PAINTING  ON  PANEL  MEASURING  15J  x  20|  IN. 


There  are  four  paintings  in  the  Louvre  ascribed  to  the 
'Master  of  Moulins.'  They  are: 

Pierre  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  Peter,  dated  1488  (No.  iv). 
Painted  on  panel,  26  in.  X  29  in. 

Anne  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist  (No.  v). 
Painted  on  panel,  20  in.  x  28|  in.  A  companion  picture 
to  the  preceding.  According  to  the  Louvre  catalogue,  this 
painting  has  been  shortened  at  the  right. 

St.  Magdalen  and  Donor  (No.  vi).  Painted  on  panel, 
15I  in.  x  2o|  in. 

Child  at  Prayer  (No.  viii),  believed  to  be  the  portrait  of 
the  second  son  of  Charles  VIII,  who  died  in  1496. 
Painted  on  panel,  6^  in.  x  10 \  in. 

On  the  basis  of  morphological  characteristics,  the  four 

*  Alphonse  Germain,  Les  Clouet,  Paris  (Les  Grands  Artistes),  Librairie 
Renouard,  Henri  Laurens,  Editeur,  p.  7  and  footnote.  A  receipt  dated 
Brussels,  September  4th,  1475,  states  that  Jehan  Cloet  had  received  pay- 
ment for  a  number  of  paintings  of  saints,  executed  by  him  on  the  walls  of  a 
pavilion  in  Brussels. 

f  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  The  Early  Flemish  Painters,  London,  John  Murray, 
1872,  p.  368. 

J  No  signed  paintings  or  drawings  by  Jean  Clouet  the  Younger,  or  by  his 
brother  Clouet  de  Navarre,  are  known  to  exist. 

§  A  chalk  drawing  signed  'Fulonius'  is  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at 
Paris.  It  is  a  portrait  of  the  infant  Prince  Cesar,  Duke  of  Vendome,  son  of 
Henri  IV. 

||  Three  signed  paintings  by  Francois  Clouet  are  known.  They  are:  the  full- 
length  Portrait  of  Charles  IX  in  the  Vienna  Museum,  signed  'Jannet';  Portrait 
of  Peter  Quthe  in  the  Louvre,  and  Lady  at  her  Toilet  in  the  Sir  Herbert  Cook 
Collection  at  Richmond,  England,  both  signed,  'Fr.  Janetii:  opus.' 
L.  Dimier,  op  cit.,  p.  26. 
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paintings  in  the  Louvre  asc  ribed  to  the  'Master  of  Moulins'  (Nos.  iv, 
V,  vi  and  \  the  Moulins  triptych  Virgin  iii  ('dory  (No.  i),  and  the 
Annunciation  on  (he  back  of  the  wings  of  the  Moulins  triptych  (No.  ii) 
which  is  signed  '|  •  hay';  and  the  Brussels  Museum  Ecce  Homo  (No.  iii), 
there  ascribed  to  Jean  Hay,  constitute  a  compact  group  of  seven  paint- 
ings executed  by  the  same-  artist  who  is  here  identified  as  Jean  Clouet 
the  Elder,  called  Jean  Hay. 

When  we  compare  the  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
in  the  Louvre  pictures,  with  the  figure  of  Christ  in  the  Ecce  Homo  at 
Brussels,  we  see  in  them  a  family  resemblance.  All  three  figures  have 
a  similar  solidity  in  their  structural  quality,  or  plastic  modelling  ;  the 
nimbi  around  the  heads  of  all  three  figures  are  painted  with  radiating 
lines,  with  their  lengths  gradated  so  that  they  form  five  points,  the 
middle  one  being  placed  over  the  centre  of  the  head,  with  two  points  of 
the  nimbus  on  each  side  of  the  head.  In  structure,  modelling  and  light- 
ing, the  right  hand  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Louvre  picture  is  almost  a  dupli- 
cation of  the  right  hand 


No.  VII.— JEAN  HAY  CLOUET  :  SUZANNE  DE  BOURBON 
ROBERT  LEHMAN  COLLN.,  NEW  YORK  :  OIL,  9  x  12|  IN 


Anne  de  Beaujeu  (Anne 
of  France),  with  their 
daughter  Suzanne, 
painted  as  donors  on  the 
wings  of  the  Moulins 
triptych  (No.  i).  which, 
in  connexion  with  the 
signature  of  the  artist, 
clearly  indicates  that 

Jean  Clouet  the  Elder,  called  Jean  Hay,  was  'Painter  to  the  Bourbons.'* 
Anne  de  Beaujeu,  also  known  as  Anne  of  France,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Louis  XI,  was  appointed  by  her  father  Regent  of  France  during  the 
minority  of  his  son  Charles  VIII,  who  was  thirteen  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death.  Pierre  and  Anne,  whose  initials  are  attached 
to  the  frame  below  the  central  panel  of  the  Moulins  triptych,  were  the 
virtual  rulers  of  France  from  1483  until  1492,  when  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment were  taken  over  by  Charles  VIII. 

Based  on  factual  evidence,  we  find  that  two  artists  served  as  Court 
Painters  to  Charles  VIII.  They  were  Jean  Clouet  the  Elder,  called  Jean 
Hay,  and  Jean  Perreal,  called  Jean  de  Paris.  Portraits  of  Charles  VIII, 
by  both  artists,  have  been  identified,  as  we  shall  see  in  future  issues. 

*  'The  daughter  (Suzanne)  was  born  in  1491,  and  the  picture  (the  Moulins  triptych)  is  usually 
dated  from  her  assumed  age  ca.  1498;  she  seems  indeed  unlikely  to  be  less  than  seven,  but  the 
picture  might  presumably  be  of  any  year  up  till  her  father's  death  in  1503.'  National  Gallery 
catalogue,  'French  School,'  by  Martin  Davies,  London,  1946,  p.  66. 
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of  Christ  in  the  Ecce 
Homo  at  Brussels.  The 
rounded  shape  of  the 
moustache  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  in  the 
Louvre  picture,  with 
considerable  distance 
between  the  hair  and  the 
wing  of  the  nose,  is  also 
a  feature  of  the  head  of 
Christ  in  the  Ecce  Homo 
at  Brussels.  The  St.  Mag- 
dalen,  in  the  Louvre 
painting,  has  the  same 
type  of  nimbus  around 
her  head,  excepting  that 
it  is  arranged  in  seven  points  instead  of  five,  as  in  the  male  heads. 

It  was  in  1488,  the  year  inscribed  on  the  frame  of  the  Louvre  Pierre 
de  Beaujeu  and  St.  Peter  (No.  iv),  that  Pierre  de  Beaujeu  succeeded  his 
elder  brother  as  the  Duke  of  Bourbon. 

We  also  find  the  portraits  of  Pierre  de  Beaujeu  (Duke  Pierre  II  of 
Bourbon)  and  his  wife 


No.  VIII.— JEAN  HAY  CLOUET  :  CHILD  A  T  PRA  YER :  MUSfiE 
DU  LOUVRE,  PARIS  :  OIL  ON  PANEL  :  6}  IN.  X  10*  IN. 


No  IX—  TEAN  HAY  CLOUET  :  THE  DAUPHIN,  CHARLES- 
ORLAND  ■  IN  THE  CARLOS  DE  BEISTEGUI  COLLECTION 
BIARRITZ  :  PAINTING  IN  OIL  ON  PANEL  14*  IN.  x  15$  IN. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next  issue) 


A  GREAT  FRENCH  SCULPTOR 
OF   THE    EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

JEAN-ANTOINE  HOUDON 

By    LOUIS  REAU 

Member  of  the  Academic  des  Beaux- Arts ;  Professor  at  the  Sorbonne 


f£X£~NGE'  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  SCULPTOR  :  BY  JEAN-ANTOINE 
HOLDON  :  MARBLE  BUST  IN  POSSESSION  OP  DR.  JAMES  HASSON 


HOUDON,  justly  considered  as  the  foremost 
sculptor  of  the  French  school  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century,  so  rich  in  artists  of  talent, 
enjoyed  the  reputation,  unique  in  his  time,  of  having 
achieved  not  only  a  national  but  an  international 
celebrity. 

He  had  had  more  or  less  intimate  relations  with 
every  country  in  Europe.  Firstly  with  Italy,  where 
in  his  youth  he  was  pensionnaire  du  roi  at  the  French 
Academy  in  Rome,  which  at  that  time  was  not 
occupying  the  Villa  Medici  on  the  Pincian  hill,  but 
the  Palazzo  Mancini  on  the  Corso.  There  he  spent 
four  fruitful  years,  from  1764  to  1768.  It  was  there 
that  he  modelled  his  Ecorche,  that  erudite  study  of 


the  human  muscular  system  which  serves  to-day  in  the  ficole  des 
Beaux-Arts  as  a  model  for  students  the  whole  world  over.  This 
preparatory  study  was  a  great  source  of  help  to  him  when  he  was 
commissioned  to  execute  for  the  church  of  the  Chartreux  at  Rome, 
of  which  the  superior  was  a  Frenchman,  the  figures  of  the  two 
patron  saints  of  the  monastic  order  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St. 
Bruno.  These  two  statues,  which  were  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
church,  built  over  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  under  the 
patronage  of  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  may  be  considered  in  effect  as 
variants  of  the  Ecorche,  upon  one  of  which  Houdon  had  replaced 
the  skin  in  order  to  create  his  John  the  Baptist,  and  with  the 
other  he  had  nothing  further  to  do  than  to  clothe  it  in  a  monk's 
habit  in  order  to  transform  it  into  St.  Bruno. 


LE  BAILLI  DE  SVFFREN  :  BUST  IN  TERRA  COTTA  :  MUSEUM  OF  AIX-EN-PROVENCE 
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Rheinsburg,  in  order  to  remind  him  of  Paris  where  he  had 
enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  living,  and  where  since  the  Rev- 
olution of  1 789  he  had  wished  to  die,  the  portraits  of  his 
dearest  friends,  the  Due  de  Mvernais,  the  Comte  de  Bouille 
and  the  witty  Comtesse  de  Sabran,  who  had  come  to  rejoin 
him  in  Prussia  during  the  emigration. 

Lastly,  let  us  recall  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  relatives  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Gotha,  who  were  dwelling  in  Paris  in  1782,  had  their  por- 
traits made  by  Houdon,  and  in  addition  chose  from  the 
sculptor's  studio  some  fifteen  busts  in  plaster,  which  make 
the  museum  at  Schwerin  the  most  important  repository, 
after  Gotha,  of  works  by  the  great  French  sculptor. 

Houdon  went  to  Germany  twice.  But,  contrary  to  the 
legend  believed  in  by  ill-informed  historians,  he  never 
visited  Russia.  His  colossal  bust  of  Catherine  //was  executed 
entirely  in  Paris,  from  engravings  or  from  miniatures 
which  had  been  placed  at  his  service  by  Count  StroganoL 

Although  he  never  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  Em- 
press, he  executed  several  important  commissions.Through 
his  German  intermediary  Grimm,  who  served  him  as  a 
'letter-box'  and  carried  his  orders  to  Paris,  Catherine  II 
acquired  busts  a  V antique  of  her  favourite  authors,  Voltaire 


MLLE  SERVAT  :  MARBLE  BUST  IN  A  PRIVATE  COLLECTION  IN  PARIS 

After  his  return  to  Paris  in  1 768,  Houdon  no  longer  kept 
up  connexions  with  Italy,  from  which  he  could  expect 
few  commissions.  But  by  the  intervention  of  Grimm,  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha  and  the  Em- 
press Catherine  II  of  Russia,  he  found  valuable  markets 
for  his  works  in  central  and  eastern  Europe. 

In  1 77 1,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha  ordered  from  him  the 
funeral  monument  to  his  mother  and  the  portrait  busts 
and  medallions  of  members  of  his  family.  For  the  duke 
was  originally  designed  the  marble  statue  of  Diana,  which 
later  was  handed  over  to  Catherine  II  in  order  to  avoid 
the  risks  of  overland  transport  to  Thuringia.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  statue,  which  was  formerly  at  Leningrad 
in  the  Hermitage  Museum,  was  sold  by  the  Soviet  and 
restored  to  Paris  and  is  now  in  the  Gulbenkian  Collection. 

Houdon's  first  relations  with  the  Prussian  Court  date 
from  1779.  D'Alembert  had  advised  Frederick  II,  the 
great  admirer  of  Voltaire,  to  obtain  a  bust  of  the  phil- 
osopher, who  had  died  the  year  before  at  Paris.  After  hav- 
ing at  first  hesitated  for  want  of  money,  two  years  later  the 
King  consented  to  offer  a  marble  bust  of  Voltaire  to  the 
Academy  of  Berlin. 

His  brother,  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  profited  during 
his  sojourn  in  Paris  in  1780  by  having  sittings  in  Houdon's 
studio.  In  addition,  he  brought  back  to  his  castle  at 
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and  Buffon,  the  marble  statue  of  Voltaire  seated,  which  is  a 
replica  of  that  at  the  Come  die  frangaise,  and  lastly  the  statue 
of  Diana,  surrendered  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha. 

The  great  Russian  nobles,  who  thronged  to  Paris,  did 
not  fail  to  follow  the  example  of  their  sovereign.  Prince 
Dmitri  Galitzin,  the  friend  of  Diderot  and  of  Falconet, 
ordered  the  funeral  monuments  of  four  members  of  his 
family,  which  were  carried  out  in  marble  for  the  crypt  of 
the  church  of  Moscow. 

More  prodigal  and  more  generous  than  the  German 
princes,  who  were  contented  for  the  most  part  with  busts 
in  plaster  and  terra-cotta,  the  Russian  boyars  would  have 
their  portraits  executed  in  marble  or  in  bronze.  The  bust 
of  Princess  Dachkof,  who  had  helped  Catherine  to  take 
possession  of  the  throne,  has  disappeared.  But  in  the 
Museums  of  Berlin  and  of  Leningrad  are  preserved  the 
marble  effigies  of  the  Baron  de  Vietinghof,  governor  of  Riga, 
father  of  the  famous  Baroness  de  Kriidener  and  of  Count 
Soltykof  who,  in  1782,  had  accompanied  to  Paris  the 
hereditary  Grand  Duke  Paul  Petrovitch,  son  and  suc- 
cessor to  Catherine  II  under  the  name  of  Paul  I.  Finally, 
it  is  not  without  interest  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  last  bust 
exhibited  by  Houdon  in  the  Salon  of  18 14  was  that  of  the 
Tsar  Alexander  I. 

Thus  the  relations  of  Houdon  with  Russia  cover  the 
space  of  more  than  forty  years,  from  1773  to  1814. 

Independently  of  Germany  and  of  Russia,  countries 


which  offered  the  artist  almost  limitless  opportunities,  the 
smaller  neighbouring  countries  of  France,  such  as  Bel- 
gium, although  actually  under  the  domination  of  Austria, 
independent  Holland,  and  German  as  well  as  French 
Switzerland^  showed  themselves  not  less  well  disposed. 
Houdon  also  collaborated  in  the  project  for  a  monument  in 
honour  of  the  Empress  Marie-  Therese.  In  1786  the  Nether- 
lands East  India  Company  commissioned  the  bust  in 
marble  of  the  Bailli  de  Suffren,  the  celebrated  Provencal 
seaman,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Hague  Museum. 

Houdon's  relations  with  Switzerland  are  demonstrated 
in  the  Museum  at  Neuchatel  by  the  bust  of  Mme  de 
Charriere,  who  was  of  Dutch  origin  and  in  the  Museum  at 
Geneva  by  marble  busts  of  the  doctor  Tronchin  and  of  the 
financier  Necker,  the  father  of  Mme  de  Stael,  and  minister 
under  Louis  XVI. 

Further,  I  have  recovered  traces  of  a  project  for  a 
monument  which  the  Zurichois  intended  to  consecrate  to 
the  glory  of  their  illustrious  compatriot,  the  painter-poet 
Gessner,  in  1789,*  and  for  which  Houdon  executed  the 
model. 

n 

The  effulgence  of  Houdon's  genius  spread  not  only  over 
Europe.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  expansion 
of  French  art,  America  opened  her  gates  to  it,  and  it  was 
Houdon  who  served  as  its  introducer. 

When,  in  1785,  the  State  of  Virginia  voted  for  the  erec- 
tion beneath  the  cupola  of  the  Capitol  of  Richmond  of  a 
marble  statue  dedicated  to  the  heroes  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, General  Washington  asked  Jefferson,  at  that 
time  United  States  Ambassador  to  Paris,  what  sculptor 
was  capable  of  executing  such  a  monument.  Houdon,  who 
was  known  already  to  Americans  by  his  admirable  busts 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  (1778),  of  Paul  Jones,  commodore  and 
corsair  ( 1 780) ,  and  lastly  of  Lafayette,  was  designated  in 
preference  to  his  rival  Caffieri,  who  had  been  recom- 
mended also  for  his  bust  of  Franklin,  f 

Holding  with  reason  that  a  portrait  cannot  be  lifelike  or 
a  good  likeness,  unless  executed  from  the  model,  Houdon 
insisted  on  undertaking  the  voyage.  He  spent  a  fortnight 
at  Mount  Vernon  on  the  estate  of  the  general,  who 
docilely  allowed  him  to  take  his  measurements  and  even 
to  mould  him.  It  was  after  this  mould  in  plaster  that  the 
artist  carried  out  his  first  bust  of  Washington,  followed  by 
many  others,  and  from  which,  after  his  return  to  Paris,  he 
carved  in  marble  the  statue,  so  popular  in  the  United 
States,  of  the  new  Cincinnatus,  renouncing  the  sword  for 
the  plough. 

Houdon's  dream  would  have  been  to  make  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  Washington  in  bronze ;  but  in  spite  of  his 
insistence,  he  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  order,  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  rival  J.  B.  Lemoyne,  Bouchar- 
don  and  Falconet,  the  sculptors  of  equestrian  statues  of 
Louis  XV  and  of  Peter  the  Great. 

To  make  up  for  this  disappointment,  he  kept  in  contact 
with  the  American  colony  in  Paris,  as  is  proved  by  the 
busts  of  Jefferson,  of  the  poet-diplomat  Joel  Barlow,  and  of 
the  celebrated  engineer  Robert  Fulton  who,  having  per- 
fected the  invention  of  the  steamboat,  had  begun  to  paint 
panoramas  in  Paris. 

*  Louis  Reau,  Documents  sur  Houdon.  Le  monument  de  Gessner  a  Zurich :  Bulletin 

de  la  Societe  de  L'Histoire  de  FArt  francais,  1923. 

f  Louis  Reau,  L 'Art  francais  aux  Etats-Ums,  Paris,  1926. 
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In  this  way  Houdon  has  been  the  best  ambassador  of 
French  art  in  two  worlds,  in  Anglo-Saxon  America  as  well 
as  in  Europe. 

It  is  all  the  more  astonishing' to  observe  that  England, 
situated  though  she  is  at  the  gateway  of  France,  was  the 
only  sreat  country  which  had  remained  indifferent  to  the 
world  renown  of  this  cosmopolitan  sculptor. 

How  can  we  explain  this  paradox?  The  reason  perhaps 
is  that  his  place  in  London  had  been  taken  by  another 
Frenchman,  Roubiliac,  a  pupil  of  Coustou,  who  had 
gained  an  important  position  in  a  country  where  sculptors 
were  rare. 

One  must  take  into  account  also  that  the  influence  of 
French  art,  preponderating  in  the  first  half  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  at  the  period  of  Watteau  and  J.  B.  Vanloo, 
diminished  rapidly  towards  the  end  of  1760  under  the 
pressure  of  the  political  antagonisms  of  the  two  countries, 
more  especially  since  the  birth  of  the  great  national  school 
in  England,  as  represented  by  Hogarth,  Reynolds  and 
Gainsborough. 

However  that  may  be,  the  sole  English  portrait  known 
to  be  by  Houdon  is  the  bust  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Craven,  who 
later  married  the  Marquis  of  Anspach.  Miss  Helen  C. 
Frick  has  recently  put  forward  the  identification  of  this 
portrait  with  a  marble  bust  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Robert 
de  Rothschild. 

If  Houdon  had  been  little  appreciated  by  the  English 
during  his  lifetime,  that  is  not  the  case  to-day.  Thanks  to 
its  legacy  of  the  Wallace  Collection,  London  possesses  two 
of  the  artist's  most  beautiful  portrait-busts  of  women: 
Madame  Victoire,  daughter  of  Louis  XV  and  aunt  of  Louis 
XVI  (1777),  and  Madame  de  Serilly,  maid  of  honour  to 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette  (1782). 

In  addition  to  the  two  vivacious  busts  of  women  well 
known  to  Londoners,  Madame  Victoire  and  Madame  de 
Serilly,  both  in  the  Wallace  Collection,  by  whose  permission 
they  are  reproduced,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  English  readers 
to  have  illustrations  of  works  from  private  collections  less 
known  to  them.  The  charm  of  Houdon's  portraits  of  women 
will  be  made  still  further  apparent  in  the  two  marble 
busts  which  had  been  believed  lost  and  which  I  published 
for  the  first  time  some  years  ago :  the  portrait  of  Mile 
Servat,  of  exquisite  grace  and  masterly  execution,  and  that 
of  an  actress  of  the  Comedie  frangaise :  Mile  Olivier,  which 
I  have  been  able  easily  to  identify,  thanks  to  an  olive  gar- 
land which  served,  so  to  speak,  as  most  eloquent  proof.* 

The  marble  bust  of  Franklin  in  a  private  collection,  here 
reproduced  for  the  first  time,  differs  from  the  better- 
known  model  in  being  draped  a  Vantique.  In  entirely 
different  vein  is  the  striking  and  expressive  bust  in  terra- 
cotta of  Le  Bailli  de  Suffren,  of  1 786,  from  the  Museum  of 
Aix-en-Provence. 

Houdon  has,  in  addition,  proved  himself  an  admirable 
portraitist  of  children,  as  one  may  see  in  the  illustration  to 
this  article  of  the  delightful  bust  in  marble  of  his  own 
daughter  Anne-Ange,  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  James  Hasson, 
at  Shenfield  Mill. 

The  busts  in  plaster  of  the  three  daughters  of  Houdon 
are  considered  with  justification  among  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  this  incomparable  portraitist. 

Until  now  we  knew  of  only  three  models  in  plaster  of 

*  Louis  Reau,  Busies  inedits  de  Mile.  Servat  el  du  Mile.  Olivier,  Beaux-Arts,  1 942. 
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Anne-Ange  Houdon,  the  second  daughter  of  the  sculptor. 

The  one  acquired  by  the  Louvre  in  1905  came  from  the 
Duval  family.  Another  appeared  at  the  sale  of  Pierre 
Decourcelle,  the  author,  in  191 1. 

The  most  precious  of  the  three,  which  is  the  original 
plaster,  comes  from  the  same  source  as  the  one  in  marble 
here  illustrated.  They  both  were  in  the  collection  of  Perrin- 
Houdon  in  19 14.  Paul  Perrin  was  nephew  and  heir  of 
Anne-Ange  Houdon.  The  latter  married  the  physician 
Jean-Baptiste  Louyer-Villermay  and  died  in  1843. 

The  quality  of  the  execution  of  this  attractive  bust  is 
sufficient  to  disclose  the  hand  of  the  master.  The  model- 
ling of  the  soft  flesh  and  the  ringlets  denote  the  same 
virtuosity  as  the  portraits  of  the  two  other  daughters  of 
the  artist,  namely  Sabine  and  Claudine  Houdon. 

This  bust  one  can  date  as  of  1790,  for  Anne-Ange  was 
born  in  1788.  It  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
delightful  child-portraits  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

For  permission  to  use  the  photographs  accompanying 
this  article,  we  are  indebted  to  The  Wallace  Collection, 
to  the  Museum  at  Aix-en-Provence,  to  Dr.  James  Hasson, 
to  the  owner  of  the  Franklin  bust  and  that  of  Mile  Servat. 
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fact  that  he  was  the  'wonder  of 
the  age'  as  the  patron  of  famous 
artists  and  sculptors.  The  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater,  the  Marquesses  of 
Hertford,  Lord  Egremont,  Sir 
Richard  Wallace,  William  Beck- 
lord,  Sir  George  Beaumont,  the 
Fawkes's  of  Farnley  Hall,  the 
Morrittsof  Rokeby  come  to  mind 
principally  as  men  devoted  to 
the  ideal  of  art,  men  who  pre- 
served the  standard  of  culture 
and  passed  it  on  to  future  gen- 
erations. 

In  England,  perhaps  more 
than  in  any  other  country, 
wealthy  men  have  shown  a  sense 
of  responsibility  and  public  spirit 
in  the  matter  of  art,  and  have 
not  hesitated  to  share  their  trea- 
sures with  the  people  at  large.  We 


THE  world's  debt  to 
connoisseurs  is  little 
less  than  it  is  to  the 
artists  who  create  immortal 
works,  for  in  the  ultimate 
analysis  it  is  the  understand- 
ing and  patronage  of  genius 
that  stimulate  art  and  hold 
civilization  together.  Con- 
noisseurs and  artists  have 
that  sense  of  beauty  in  com- 
mon that  encourages  and 
cherishes  all  things  tending 
to  dignify  and  ennoble  the 
human  mind.  England  is 
fortunate  in  a  tradition  that 
has  made  our  country  a 
treasure-house  of  every  kind 
of  art.  From  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance  until  the  present 
day  the  names  of  connois- 
seurs are  inseparably  linked 
with  those  of  the  artists 
whose  works  they  collected. 
The  great  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham is  less  remembered  for 
his  statecraft  than  for  the 
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have  Only  to  look  at  the  catalogues  of 
our  public  galleries  to  realize  how 
the  ii. hum)  .is  a  whole  has  been  en- 
riched over  and  over  again  by  the 
beau  geste. 

The  latest  and  not  least  in  this 
select  company  is  Mr.  F.  J.  Nettle- 
fold.  Like  his  father,  Frederick 
Nettlefold  ( 1833— 191 3),  he  has  been 
a  devoted  collector  of  the  British 
School  of  painting,  a  taste  partly 
hereditary  and  partly  environmental. 
In  the  foreword  to  his  catalogue,  Mr. 
Nettlefold  writes:  'A  home  full  of 
beautiful  things :  on  its  walls  a  glorious 
array  of  pictures  by  favourite  artists, 
containing  examples  of  their  work 
unsurpassed  in  any  private  collection 
that  I  have  seen  and  in  very  few  pub- 
lic galleries — such  was  the  environ- 
ment of  my  younger  days.  Brought 
up  in  this  atmosphere,  what  is  more 
natural  than  that  I  should  try  to  fol- 
low in  the  footsteps  of  its  creator,  my 
father,  the  late  Frederick  Nettlefold  ?' 
The  original  collection  was  dispersed 
at  Christie's  in  191 3,  but  Mr.  F.  J. 
Nettlefold  bought  many  of  the  mas- 
terpieces back,  and  added  to  them 

so  lavishly  as  to  make  his  own  collection  of  unique  aesthetic 
interest.  It  consisted  of  about  four  hundred  pictures  in 
oils  and  water-colours  '  including  thirty-three  foreign  ex- 
amples). Most  of  these  works  are  by  eighteenth-  and  nine- 
teenth-century artists,  and  included  many  masterpieces  of 
international  acclaim.  The  collection  occupied  Mr.  Nettle- 
fold's  leisure  for  many  years,  and  I 
do  not  doubt  that,  whoever  owned 
these  pictures  before,  they  have 
never  found  a  more  sympathetic  and 
admiring  'custodian.'  Like  all  true 
collectors,  Mr.  Nettlefold  regarded 
himself  as  privileged  to  hold  these 
treasures  in  trust,  as  it  were,  not  onlv 
for  himself  and  friends,  but  for  all 
who  showed  appreciation  of  their 
beauty  and  rarity.  Thanks  to  his 
munificence  in  producing  one  of 
the  most  sumptuous  catalogues  ever 
published,  and  presenting  copies  far 
and  wide,  the  Nettlefold  pictures  are 
well  known  to  students  and  scholars 
of  art.  Nor  has  he  hesitated  to  lend 
pictures  in  the  past  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  public,  or  to  give  writers 
the  opportunity  of  using  them  in 
serious  books  on  art. 

A  year  or  two  ago  Mr.  Nettlefold 
decided  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  the  collection,  with  certain  res- 
ervations for  his  son  and  daughters 
during  their  lives,  should  be  given 
to  the  nation.  As  he  told  me  at  the 
time,  'My  father  enjoyed  them,  I 
have  enjoyed  them,  now  let  every- 


MORNING  :  HIGGLERS  PREPARING  FOR  MARKET  :  OIL-PAINTING  :  GEORGE  MORLAND  :  35.J  INCHES  x  27 


body  else  share  completely  in  the  pleasure  that  has  been 
so  fortunately  mine.' 

The  dispersal  of  so  many  examples  of  our  Landscape 
School  among  so  many  public  galleries  has  been  Mr. 
Nettlefold's  chief  concern  since  the  end  of  the  war;  the 
important  thing  being  to  consider  the  special  needs  of 


A  GIPSY  ENCAMPMENT  :  SVS'SET  :  OIL-PAINTING  :  BY  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH,  R.A.  :  56J  INCHES  x  47 
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as  far  afield  as  South  Africa, 
Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, have  not  been  forgotten. 

Among  several  pictures  that 
have  been  presented  to  the  Tate 
Gallery  are  The  Doge's  Palace, 
Venice,  by  Bonington,  and  Gipsy 
Encampment:  Sunset,  by  Gains- 
borough. Nearing  the  end  of  his 
all  too  brief  life,  Bonington  fell 
in  love  with  Venice.  He  was  there 
in  1826,  and  Dubuisson,  his  bi- 
ographer, tells  us  that  'despite 
the  handicap  of  bad  weather,  he 
displayed  tremendous  energy, 
and  he  passed  in  Venice  his  hap- 
piest moments.'  The  Doge's  Palace 
is  Bonington's  largest  picture. 
It  is  45  in.  x  64  in.,  and  was 
painted  in  London  from  sketches. 
With  its  exquisite  red  brickwork, 
intricate  Gothic  arches  and  win- 
dows, thePiazzettainthe  middle 
distance,  and  the  domes  of  the 
Salute  on  the  horizon,  the  Doge's 
palace  forms  a  view  conspicuous 
in  a  city  renowned  for  its  mag- 
nificent architectural  vistas.  The 
naturalistic  sky  is  the  key  to  the 
picture's  brilliant  lighting,  and  the  foreground,  with  its 
crowd  of  monks  in  red  and  brown  habits,  completes  the 
design  and  sentiment  of  an  immemorial  scene. 

Gipsy  Encampment:  Sunset,  by  Gainsborough,  is  a  truly 
impressive  work.  To  the  dimensions  of  47  in.  X  56!  in., 

it  is  said  by  the  late  William 
Roberts  to  have  been  painted 
about  1775,  and  though  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  it  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, the  picture  may  be  the 
one  described  as  A  Wood  Scene 
with  Gypsies  reposing,  Lot  93, 
sold  at  Christie's  on  July 
25th,  1808.  It  was  in  the  col- 
lection of  Richard  Sander- 
son, M. P.  for  Colchester  from 
1832  to  1847,  and  subse- 
quently belonged  to  Mr. 
Wynn  Ellis  and  Sir  Frederick 
Mappin  respectively.  It  was 
acquired  by  Messrs.  Agnew 
from  the  Mappin  Collection 
at  Sir  Frederick's  death. 
Gipsy  Encampment:  Sunset  is 
a  country  scene  that  must 
have  been  familiar  enough 
to  Gainsborough — the  even- 
ing light  behind  the  trees 
and  the  warmer  glow  of  the 
camp  fire  on  the  faces  and 
figures  of  the  nomads  are 
charmingly  restrained  notes 
in  a  sombre  green  setting. 

RIVER  SCENE  WITH  TEMPLE  AND  FIGURES  :  BY  RICHARD  WILSON,  R.A.  :  OIL  ON  PANEL  :  21  INCHES  x  164  INCHES  The  whole  picture  is  instinct 


A  WOODMAN'S  COTTAGE  :  OIL-PAINTING  BY  PATRICK  NASMYTH  (1787-1831)  :  SIZE  2H  INCHES  x  15J  INCHES 


famous  galleries  and  institutions  in  allocating  hundreds  of 
pictures  to  about  fifty  galleries  at  home  and  in  the  Dom- 
inions. While  the  galleries  in  the  great  cities,  with  their 
teeming  populations, naturally  have  had  first  consideration, 
others  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 
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w ith  the  artist's  exceptional 

poetic  mood. 

\V  c  c  o  mo  to  the  g  1  c  .1 1 
Turners,  Now  for  the  Painter: 
(Pas  de  Calais)  and  Linlithgow 
Palace.  The  former  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  pictures 
that  this  master  of  masters 
ever  painted,  for  it  appeals 
both  to  the  man  who  'knows 
what  he  likes'  and  to  the  fas- 
tidious student  of  art.  When 
the  truth  of  nature  is  so 
simply  yet  so  magnificently 
stated  as  in  this  work,  we  are 
all  convinced,  and  give  it  our 
applause,  not  to  say  our  rev- 
erence,for  genius  is  universal. 
Mow  for  the  Painter  was  origin- 
ally exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1827  under  the 
title  of  Now  for  the  Painter 
(rope).  Passengers  going  on 
board.  Thornbury  tells  us  that 
it  was  so  called  as  a  joke  at 
Clarkson  Stanfield's  expense. 
He  writes:  Tn  1 826  that  great 

ruler  of  the  sea,  Stanfield,  painted  a  picture  of  a  calm, 
which  he  named  Throwing  the  Painter.  Unfortunately  he  was 
unable  to  get  it  finished  in  time  for  the  Exhibition,  and 
Calcott  [sic]  hearing  of  it,  painted  a  picture  which  for  fun 
he  called  Dutch  Fishing  Boat  missing  the  Painter .  Turner  would 
chuckle  rarely  over  these 
studio  jokes,  and  quietly  de- 
termining to  cap  them  all, 
he  came  out  next  year  with 
a  work  named  Now  for  the 
Painter,  with  all  the  laughing 
triumph  of  a  boy  who  at 
leapfrog  takes  the  last  and 
highest  back.'  In  this  picture 
the  'wild,  various,  fantastic 
unity  of  the  sea'  is  interpreted 
by  the  subtlest  hand  and 
rarest  mind  in  the  story  of 
sea-painting.  It  is  the  culmi- 
nation of  all  previous  effort 
and  knowledge.  Nor  must  it 
be  forgotten  that  Turner  was 
as  great  an  artist  of  the  sea 
as  he  was  of  the  land.  He 
had,  in  fact,  beaten  all  the 
sea  painters  at  their  own 
game  as  early  as  1 80 1 ,  when 
his  Dutch  Boats  in  a  Gale  was 
the  picture  of  the  year.  Now 
for  the  Painter  has  gone  to  the 
Manchester  City  Art  Gallery, 
thereby  filling  a  very  impor- 
tant 'duty'  in  a  gallery  not 
hitherto  endowed  with  great 
examples  of  Turner's  works. 

The  Walker  Art  Gallery, 
Liverpool,  is  fortunate  in  the 


HAMPTON  BRIDGE  :  A  CHARACTERISTIC  WATER-COLOUR  BY  THOMAS  KOWLANDSON  (1756-182 


16]  IN.  x  10J  IN. 


gift  of  Linlithgow  Palace,  an  alluring,  mysterious  and  tran- 
quil dream  of  pale  blue,  gold  and  green,  with  figures  bath- 
ing in  the  pool.  This  was  one  of  Turner's  favourite  subjects, 
for  he  made  many  sketches  and  water-colours  of  Linlith- 
gow Palace.  It  was  exhibited  in  Turner's  studio  in  1812, 


NOW  FOR  THE  PAINTER  (PAS  DE  CALAIS)  :  BY  JOSEPH  MALLORD  WILLIAM  TURNER,  R.A.  :  OIL,  84J  IN.  x  64§  IN. 
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/AT  WINDSOR  FOREST:  BY  JAMES  STARK  (1794-1859)  :  OIL-PAINTING  ON  CANVAS  :  50  INCHES  x  38i  INCHES 

and  purchased  direct  from  the  artist  by  the  Earl  of  Cam- 
perdown,  in  whose  family  it  remained  until  i  g  1 9,  after 
which  it  belonged  to  Mr.  A.  Sulley,  before  coming  into  the 
Nettlefold  Collection. 

Thoughts  of  Turner  inevitably  remind  us  of  another 
supreme  genius  of  the  English  School,  Constable.  The 
finest  Constable  in  the  Nettlefold  Collection  is  a  version  of 


BOLTON  ABBEY,  YORKSHIRE  :  BY  DAVID  COX  :  OIL-PAINTING  ON  CANVAS  20i  INCHES  x  14  :  SIGNED  AND  DATED  1850 


Salisbury  Cathedral.  The  artist  has 
been  content  to  leave  his  inspira- 
tion untrammelled  with  rhetori- 
cal detail.  This,  we  feel,  is  how 
Constable  loved  to  paint,  and 
elaborated  certain  works  only  in 
deference  to  contemporary  taste 
that  thought  a  picture  to  be  in- 
effective unless  highly  finished. 
Constable,  in  fact,  spoilt  some  of 
his  pictures  by  reworking  on  them 
after  they  came  back  from  exhi- 
bitions. Mr.  Nettlefold's  Salisbury 
Cathedral  was  painted  about  1823, 
and  is  probably  the  version  upon 
which  the  more  finished  picture 
of  the  same  subject  now  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  was 
founded.  Sale  records  show  that 
an  unfinished  version  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral  from  the  Bishop's  Gar- 
den (Lot  30)  was  sold  in  1838  for 
£  1 6  1 6s.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  the  monetary  value  of  art 
might  speculate  on  what  such  a 
masterpiece  would  fetch  to-day. 
It  is  now  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice,  for  this  loveliest,  I  think, 
of  all  the  'Salisbury  Cathedrals' 
has  found  a  permanent  home  among  many  other  treasures 
of  the  British  School  at  the  Laing  Art  Gallery,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  One  might  let  one's  fancy  roam  and  hear  our 
splendid  water-colour  landscapists  at  the  Laing  bidding 
Constable  welcome  as  he  entered  the  portals  of  New- 
castle's gallery. 

The  struggles  of  artists  to  attain  their  ideals  and  to  survive 

on  this  earth  while  reaching 
out  to  immortality  recall  the 
efforts  of  Richard  Wilson, 
'Father  of  English  Landscape 
Painting.'  Mr.  Nettlefold 
particularly  delighted  in 
Wilson's  work,  and  had  sev- 
eral examples  placed  at  Chel- 
wood  Vachery,  his  country 
house  in  Sussex,  where  he 
could  always  see  them.  It 
will  be  remembered  that 
Constable  loved  Wilson's 
pictures  'this  side  idolatry,' 
and  was  profoundly  moved 
by  Wilson's  unhappy  and 
unsuccessful  life.  When  a 
painting  by  Wilson  was  sold 
at  Lord  de  Tabley's  sale  for 
£500,  about  forty  years  after 
Wilson's  death,  Constable 
was  both  delighted  and  sad. 
There  is  a  Constable  letter 
to  Archdeacon  Fisher,  dated 
August  24th,  1827,  to  triis 
effect:  'a  landscape  by  Wil- 
son, five  hundred ;  query,  had 
he  fifty  for  this  truly  magnifi- 
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cent  and  affecting  picture;  but  the  voice  o^e'tribution  willat 
length  break  forth  and  exclaim  in  the  words  of  Shakespeare, 
"Ma)  i  his  expiate"  :  But  Wilson  is  joined  to  the  Noble  Army  of 
Martirs,  and  who  would  not  so  join  them?  Who  would 
not  so  equal  him  in  fate  could  they  equal  him  in  renown?  Poor 
Wilson:  Think  of  his  fate,  think  of  his  magnificence.  .  .  .' 

It  is  fitting  that  the  best  of  Mr.  Nettlefold's  Wilsons  are 
now  proudly  displayed  in  the  National  Museum  of  Wales, 
for  Wilson,  of  course,  was  a  Welshman,  and  his  beautiful 
country  is  the  very  essence  and  spirit  of  his  art,  albeit  he 
worked  in  Italy  for  about  seven  years,  perhaps  the  happiest 
and  most  prosperous  of  his  life.  None  the  less,  one  always 
feels  that  Wilson's  genius  is  inherent  in  those  solemn  dawns 
and  golden  sunsets  over  the  Welsh  hills,  'sheety'  lakes, 
majestic  trees  and  fragmented  castles  that  are  the  change- 
less glories  of  the  Principality.  All  Wilson's  heart  is  in  the 
View  of  an  English  River  at  Sunset;  in  the  Distance  the  Welsh 
Hills.  Here  the  master  is  looking  homewards  from  the 
River  Dee.  This  is  an  extremely  interesting  key  picture, 
and  though  painted  after  Wilson  returned  from  Rome  in 
1757  it  was  anticipated  by  an  almost  identical  picture  in 
Mr.  Arnold  Trowell's  collection  which  was  done  not  later 
than  1747,  before  the  artist  went  abroad.  It  had  long  been 
assumed  that  he  had  concentrated  only  on  portrait  work 
until  Zuccarelli  in  Venice  and  Vernet  in  Rome  'discovered' 
his  genius  for  landscape  painting.  The  National  Museum 
of  Wales  has  also  received  Mr.  Nettlefold's  Dolgelly  Bridge, 
and  Llanberis  Lake  and  Dolbadarn  Castle,  two  magnificent 
Welsh  subjects,  and  also  the  grandest  of  the  Nemi  series. 
Nemi  haunted  Wilson's  imagination.  I  have  seen  many 
versions,  but  have  always  considered  Mr.  Nettlefold's  as 
the  best  drawn.  It  is  a  perfect  realization  of  the  form  of 
Diana's  Mirror,  as  the  lake  is  called,  with  its  simplified 
landscape  receding  in  infi- 
nite perspective,  precipitous 
rock  on  the  right  and  the 
elegant  tree  to  the  left.  The 
figures  are  not  by  Wilson, 
but  probably  by  Mortimer, 
Wilson's  great  friend,  for 
Wilson  sometimes  allowed 
other  artists  to  introduce 
figures  into  his  landscapes. 

And  now  David  Cox.  It 
was  perhaps  Mr.  Nettlefold 
senior's  delight  in  Cox's  work 
that  was  the  origin  of  the 
whole  collection.  Mr.  F.  J. 
Nettlefold  is  also  a  devoted 
student  of  David  Cox,  and 
possessed  twenty-one  ex- 
amples ranging  from  the 
water-colour,  A  Worcestershire 
Farm,  painted  early  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  to  the 
late  oil-painting,  Haymaking 
near  Conway,  circa  1853.  Be- 
tween these  periods  are  such 
lovely  works  as  Windsor  Castle 
from  the  Great  Park,  1846, 
both  the  water-colour  and 
the  oil  versions  of  The  Skylark, 
1848  and  1849,  The  Louvre 
and  the  Tuileries from  PontNeuf, 


VIEW  AT  BLOFIELD  :  BY  JOHN  CROME  :  OIL-PAINTING  24 J  INCHES  x  30 

with  its  delicate  rose-pearl  sky  and  subtly  suggested  arch- 
itecture of  the  buildings,  relieved  by  boats  on  the  river, 


SALISBURY  CATHEDRAL  :  BY  JOHN  CONSTABLE,  R.A.  :  OIL-PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  PROBABLY  OF  1823  :  35  IN.  x  29 
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OLD  HOUSES  WITH  FIGURES  :  JOHN  SELL  COTMAX  :  WATER-COL.  13}  IN.  x  18 

lively  little  figures  and  gay  parasols  on  the  bridge  in  the 
foreground.  This  is  probably  the  drawing  exhibited  at  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours  in  1838,  though  the 
sketches  for  it  were  done  on  the  occasion  of  Cox's  visit  to 
Paris  in  1826.  Contrasted  with  the  meticulously  drawn 
Skylark  subject,  there  are  such  spontaneous  impressions  as 
the  Rokeby-on-the-Tees,  and  that  powerful  and  dramatic 
water-colour,  The  Night  Train  (1849),  showing  a  group  of 
horses  startled  by  the  iron  monster  as  it  careers  through 
the  dark  countryside  under  a  menacing  sky.  How  receptive 
Cox  was,  how  observant  of  whatever  he  saw,  and  how  few 
artists  would  have  turned  so  momentary  an  experience 
into  a  thing  of  lasting  interest  and  beauty.  There  are  several 
oils  with  Cox's  inimitably  windy  skies  and  simple,  homely 
themes,  such  as  Flying  the  Kite,  Going  to  the  Hayfield,  with 
farmers  and  farmers'  wives  mounted  or  afoot,  or  wayfarers 
on  their  nags  crossing  the  sands — travellers  all,  on  their 
way  to  eternity,  but  halted  a  moment  by  the  hand  and 
heart  of  genius.  There  are  well-known  Welsh  scenes  that 
the  artist  loved  to  paint,  which  call  to  mind  that  moving 
obituary  notice  in  Punch  for  May  1859.  The  writer,  looking 
at  Cox's  last  exhibits  at  the  Old  Society,  says:  'I  feel  that 
you  and  I  were  shaking  hands  for  a  long,  long  parting.  Is  it 
the  wavy  mist  of  tears  in  my  eyes,  or  the  dimness  of  years 
in  yours,  that  blears  those  Welsh  Mountains  and  wild 
western  moorlands,  the  last,  I  fear,  from  your  glorious  old 
hand — true  to  the  heart  as  ever,  but  now  trembling — will 
create  for  the  pleasure  of  all  that  have  ever  looked  nature 


lovingly  in  the  face  ?  Go,  my  dear  young  friends,  reverently 
and  tenderly,  and  give  your  farewell  and  Godspeed  to 
old  David  Cox,  for  he  will  draw  no  more.' 

The  'young  friends'  of  David  Cox  have  been  looking 
reverently  at  his  pictures,  generation  after  generation,  for 
over  a  hundred  years.  Who  does  not  feel  young  when 
contemplating  an  immortal  truth  ?  Thanks  to  Mr.  Nettle- 
fold's  generosity,  many  more  will  be  able  to  look  and  to 
admire,  for  many  of  his  David  Cox's  are  coming  to  their 
final  homes  in  London,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  Bath,  Bristol,  Sheffield  and  other  places. 

In  allocating  so  many  pictures  Mr.  Nettlefold  remem- 
bered that  certain  places  are  particularly  interested  in 
certain  artists.  For  instance,  the  National  Gallery  of 
Scotland  has  become  possessed  of  a  Still  Life  and  Dead  Game 
by  that  very  rare  Scottish  artist,  William  Gowe  Ferguson 
(1632/3-95),  one  Alexander  Nasmyth  and  two  Patrick 
Nasmyths.  These,  especially  the  magnificent  Valley  of  the 
Tweed,  are  more  important  than  any  of  the  Nasmyths 
already  in  Edinburgh.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  thought 
that  Bristol,  being  so  rich  in  Mullers,  the  splendid  series 
of  works  by  this  artist  should  be  shared  by  galleries  not  so 
well  endowed  with  Mullers,  while  Bristol  receives  an  in- 
dispensable Richard  Wilson  and  a  Thomas  Danby,  among 
other  gifts. 

The  obvious  choice  for  Henry  Bright  was,  of  course, 
Norwich.  The  last  old  master  of  the  Norwich  School,  his 
two  large  pictures  in  the  Nettlefold  Collection,  Mills  on  the 
Fens  and  St.  Benefs  Abbey  on  the  Bure,  have  appropriately 
returned  to  the  region  of  their  inspiration.  Painted  with 
great  breadth  and  admirable  contrasts  of  light  and  dark, 
particularly  the  stormy  St.  Benefs  Abbey,  they  prove  that 
Henry  Bright  was  an  artist  in  his  own  right,  however  influ- 
enced he  might  have  been  in  youth  by  Crome  and  Cotman. 

The  collection  contained  several  examples  by  other 
members  of  the  Norwich  School — Crome,  Vincent,  Stark, 
Stannard  and  Colkett.  The  two  best  Cromes,  View  at 
Blofield,  near  Norwich,  an  old  thatched  cottage  by  the  side  of 
a  stream,  has  gone  to  the  Birmingham  Art  Gallery,  while 
the  rare  Scene  on  the  River  Maas,  the  result  of  Crome's  only 
visit  to  the  Continent  in  1814,  is  now  in  the  Tate  Gallery. 
As  an  atmospheric  unity,  Scene  on  the  River  Maas  is  one  of 
Crome's  most  interesting  pictures,  full  of  stormy  tumult, 
movement  of  clouds,  tidal  waters  and  ships. 

The  three  fine  works  by  George  Vincent,  On  the  Tare, 
Grove  Scene,  Norwich,  and  The  Travelling  Tinker,  were  pre- 
sented to  Sheffield,  Bath  and  Ipswich  respectively.  To  the 
dimensions  of  40  in.  x  50  in.,  The  Travelling  Tinker  is  said 
to  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Society  of  British  Artists  in 
1830,  and  at  the  British  Institution  in  183 1 .  Sumptuous  in 
its  general  scheme  of  golden  colour,  in  which  the  red 
waistcoat  of  the  tinker,  the  brown  cow  and  light  red  fore- 
ground blend  perfectly  with  the  mellow  autumnal  trees, 
it  is  one  of  Vincent's  most  important  works. 

The  woodlands  of  Windsor  have  inspired  many  an 
artist  with  a  fine  picture.  James  Stark's  study  of  oak  trees 
there  must  surely  come  into  the  category  of  masterpieces. 
In  its  appreciation  of  tree  structure  this  picture  is  a  verit- 
able revelation  of  nature.  This  is  no  casual  effort,  but  the 
result  of  long  contemplation  of  tree  form  and  leaf.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  Stark  lived  at  Windsor  from  1840  to 
1 850,  having  gone  there  from  Chelsea  for  the  sake  of  his 
health.  Windsor  Forest  is  now  in  the  Bradford  Art  Gallery. 

The  two  finest  Morlands,  Morning:  Higglers  Preparing 
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for  Market,  and  Shooting  Sea-fowl,  have  gone  to  the  Tate 
and  Birmingham  Art  Galleries  respectively.  The  latter 
is  from  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon's  collection,  and  the  former, 
painted  in  1 79 1 ,  was  successively  in  the  Louis  Huth  and 
Barnet  Lewis  Collections.  When  sold  in  1930  it  realized 
6,500  guineas.  It  is  certainly  Morland  at  his  best,  abso- 
lutely assured  technically,  and  irresistibly  charming  in 
colour;  the  group  of  a  woman,  child  and  two  men,  before 
a  thatch-roofed  stable,  about  to  set  forth  on  their  daily 
work,  being  most  tenderly  characterized. 

The  National  Maritime  Museum,  Greenwich,  has  bene- 
fited by  no  fewer  than  eight  pictures  with  a  marine  in- 
terest, and  a  View  of  Greenwich  Hospital  by  James  Holland. 
There  is  a  Constable,  Coast-scene  with  Church,  in  this  series, 
and  George  Chambers  and  Clarkson  Stanfield  are  repre- 
sented by  two  striking  works  entitled  Blowing  Hard  and 
Guardship  off  the  Nore.  Of  the  three  anonymous  works  in 
this  gift,  the  brilliantly  coloured  Turneresque  St.  Michael's 
Mount  has  considerable  beauty. 

In  the  limited  space  at  my  disposal  I  have  been  able  to 
mention  only  a  few  of  the  outstanding  paintings  that  Mr. 
Nettlefold  is  giving  to  the  nation,  but  the  collection  is  also 
rich  in  many  admirable  artists  who  are  less  known  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  they  were  overshadowed  by  their 
great  contemporaries.  The  excellent  qualities  of  such 
artists  as  Francis  VVheatley,  Richard  Hilder  and  F.  W. 
Watts  have  yet  to  come  into  full  recognition.  The  eight 
Richard  Hilders  make  in  themselves  a  charming  micro- 
cosm of  the  English  pastoral  scene.  Within  his  limits  he 
certainly  masters  subjects  dear  to  all  lovers  of  the  country, 
especially  in  Kent  and  Surrey.  Looking  at  them  as  a  whole, 
we  feel  that  these  modest  works  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
English  School,  and  the  provincial  galleries  that  have 
received  or  will  receive  them  will  doubtless  find  them 
popular.  I  have  seen  works  by  F.  W.  Watts  that  would 
appear  to  challenge  Constable  himself.  Mr  Nettlefold's 
Landscape,  signed  and  dated  1839,  *s  a  beautiful  example, 
for  all  its  obvious  technical  manner  and  homely  sentiment. 

The  water-colours  in  the  collection  are  superlative.  In 
fact,  I  know  no  public  or  private  collection,  and  I  have 
studied  most  of  them,  that  has  a  higher  average  of  quality. 
Let  us  briefly  consider  them  in  their  appropriate  order. 
The  Spliigen  Pass  is  one  of  the  noblest  mountain  pieces  in 
our  School.  Ruskin  was  right  when  he  wrote  that  Turner 
had  never  painted  anything  quite  like  it  before  or  since. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Spliigen  was  one  of  the  four 
drawings,  including  the  Red  Righi,  Blue  Righi  and  Blue 
Lake  Lucerne.  Turner  did  these  drawings  in  1842.  They 
were  part  of  a  series  of  ten,  and  the  artist  hoped  to  get 
£1,000  for  them,  but  was  disappointed  in  receiving  only 
£756.  Ruskin  wanted  the  Spliigen,  but  his  father  thought 
the  price  of  £100  too  high.  Some  years  after  Turner's 
death  Ruskin  might  have  bought  the  Spliigen  from  Munro 
of  Xovar  for  £400,  but  demurred.  It  is  an  interesting  fact, 
however,  that  the  water-colour  was  eventually  presented 
to  him  by  a  group  of  friends  in  1878.  Ruskin  bequeathed 
it  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn,  and  the  drawing  was  in 
A.  T.  Hollingsworth's  collection  in  1929  before  being 
acquired  by  Mr.  Nettlefold.  The  Sidmouth,  painted  1825, 
has  gone  to  the  Wrhitworth  Art  Gallery,  Manchester,  and 
the  Brinkburn  Priory  to  the  Graves  Art  Gallery,  Sheffield. 

Of  the  water-colourists  anterior  to  Turner,  there  is  a 
delicate  study  of  Windsor  Castle  by  Paul  Sandby.  There 
are  two  jolly  Rowlandsons,  of  Hampton  Bridge  (Leeds),  and 


Pope's  Villa,  Twickenham  (Sheffield),  and  a  Lake  Nemi  and 
the  Town  of  Nemi,  by  J.  R.  Cozens.  As  with  Wilson,  this  was 
one  of  Cozens'  favourite  subjects. 

The  Cader  Idris from  Barmouth  Sands,  by  John  Sell  Cotman, 
has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  this  artist's  best  water- 
colours.  An  early  work,  it  shows  traces  of  Girtin's  influence, 
but  also  proves  what  a  master  of  form  and  design  Cotman 
was  at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  (Royal  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colours,  Diploma  Gallery.) 

De  Wint,  Varley,  Cox,  Turner  (of  Oxfordj,  William 
Hunt,  Callow,  Prout,  Copley  Fielding,  Duncan,  Fred 
Walker,  Birket  Foster,  George  Chambers — the  best  ex- 
amples of  these  'Old  Society'  artists  have  been  collected  by 
Mr.  Nettlefold.  Some  are  being  distributed  now,  while 
others  are  being  retained  temporarily  by  the  Nettlefold 
family.  I  must  specially  notice,  however,  the  series  of 
works  by  Thomas  Collier.  The  twelve  water-colours  and 
one  oil-painting  by  this  artist  fully  express  his  great  breadth 
of  style  and  atmospheric  effect.  Among  them  are  the 
famous  Stacking  Peat:  Festiniog,  North  Wales,  and  A  Path  over 
the  Fields.  Incomparably  beautiful,  the  Colliers  have  been 
allocated  so  that  as  many  people  as  possible  can  enjoy  the 
sight  of  them. 

This  article  is  by  way  of  a  preliminary  notice  of  one  of 
the  greatest  gifts  to  culture  of  recent  times.  A  complete 
list  of  the  benefactions  will  be  published  in  due  course. 
My  acknowledgements  are  due  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Nettlefold  for 
the  privilege  that  I  have  so  long  enjoyed  of  studying  the 
collection,  and  for  the  honour  he  has  done  me  in  allowing 
me  to  write  about  it.  I  would  also  acknowledge  my  in- 
debtedness to  the  Catalogue  of  Pictures  and  Drawings  in  the 
Nettlefold  Collection,  so  ably  compiled  and  written  by  the 
late  Reginald  Grundy  and  Mr.  F.  Gordon  Roe,  f.s.a. 
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MOUNT  ABU  :  DILAWARA  JAIN  TEMPLE,  RA  JPUTANA  :  LARGE  CENTRAL  DOME  :  WHITE  MARBLE  :  MID-XI  CENTURY  A.D. 
ENTIRE  WHITE  AND  TRANSLUCENT  FRETTED  MARBLE  IS  DEEPLY  CUT  AND  CHASED  LIKE  GOLDSMITH'S  WORK 


MOUNT  ABU  :  DILAWARA  JAIN  TEMPLE,  RAJPUTANA  :  THE  PILLARED  HALL  :  WHITE  MARBLE  :  MID-XI  CENT.  A.D. 


TH E  same  Indian 
genius  which  created 
the  rapt  contempla- 
tive repose  of  Buddha  also 
evolved  the  symbol  of  per- 
petual movement.  Nataraja 
stands  for  the  powers  of 
destruction  which  are  the 
basis  of  cosmic  evolution, 
death  being  the  very  law  of 
existence — the  eternal  gen- 
erator of  life.  This  Dancing 
Siva  represents  the  power- 
ful, yet  disciplined,  forces 
of  alternating  creation  and 
destruction,  and  symbolizes 
the  unending  movement  of 
the  spheres.  The  four  arms 
indeed  add  to  the  sense  of 
rhythm  in  the  delicately 
poised  figure,  and  in  their 
way  are  no  more  unnatural 
than  the  convention  of 
wings  the  West  accepts  in 
the  angels  of  Christian  art. 
The  movement  of  the  danc- 
ing figure  is  so  admirably 
balanced  that  while  it  fills 
all  space  it  appears  never- 
theless to  be  at  rest,  like  a 
top  spinning  at  full  speed, 
thus  realizing  the  unity  and 
simultaneity  of  the  Five 
Activities  (Production, 
Maintenance,  Destruction, 
Embodiment  and  Release) 
which  the  symbolism  desig- 
nates. Rodin  wrote  that  this 
Divine  Dancer  'can  well 
contest  for  superiority  in 
gracefulness  with  the  ges- 
ture of  the  Venus  de  Medici 
which  defends  its  charms  by 
the  arms,  while  Siva  does 
the  same  by  an  ingenious 
gesture.' 

In  addition  to  the  bronze 
images  of  Saivaite  and 
Vaishnavaite  divinities  we 
have  likenesses  of  the  lead- 
ing Tamil  saints.  There  is, 
for  example,  Sundaramurti 
Swami,  a  sort  of  Dravidian 
St.  Louis  Gonzaga,  his  face 
smiling  at  some  ecstatic 
vision  and  lips  parted  as 
though  about  to  chant  some 
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SRIRANGAM  TEMPLE  :  PILLARS  CARVED  W  ITH  MYTHOLOGICAL  CAVALCADE 
SIMILAR  PILLARS  ALSO  POUND  IN  VELLUR,  PERUR  AND  MADURA  TEMPLES 

stirring  hymn.  Then  there  is  Appar  Swami,  generally 
represented  with  hands  joined  in  the  gesture  of  supplica- 
tion. These  figures  display  a  simplicity,  nervous  elegance 
and  softness  matching  the  best  bronzes  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  with  the  added  spiritual  fervour  character- 
istic of  the  creations  of  Fra  Angelico.  In  the  Bodhisattva, 
in  the  dutiful  Rama  and  in  Nataraja  the  Indian  aesthetic 
ideal  has  created  three  eternal  types  of  beauty  as  flawless 
in  body  as  the  most  perfect  achievements  handed  down  to 
us  by  Greek  art  and  as  noble  in  soul  as  the  loftiest  inven- 
tions of  the  Christian  Middle  Ages. 

Indian  temples,  like  European  Gothic  cathedrals,  furnish 
one  of  the  most  important  chapters  to  the  history  of  art. 
The  mediaeval  Indian  temple  is  a  work  of  monumental 
sculpture.  Architecture  and  sculpture  here  are  indeed  one 
and  indivisible.  The  surface  of  the  temple  body  with  its 
multiple  profiles  and  profusion  of  carved  figures  forms  a 
singleorganic  whole,  just  as  much  as  the  surfaceof  a  carved 
and  modelled  piece  of  sculpture.  The  innumerable  sculp- 
tured figures  make  possible  that  interplay  between  the 
mobile  and  the  static  which  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
features  of  Indian  temple  architecture. 

Religious  architecture  is  unintelligible  without  a  pre- 
liminary consideration  of  its  ritualistic  purpose.  Wherever 
religion  creates  a  visible  link  between  man  and  his  maker 
in  the  form  of  an  image,  an  epiphany,  or  even  of  any  other 
holy  presence,  the  architect  is  called  upon  to  build  a  shrine 
where  problems  of  construction  are  subordinated  to  a 
system  of  abstract  and  imaginative  symbols  forming  in- 
numerable links  between  man  and  the  macrocosm.  In 


this  connexion  three  architectural  forms  are  noteworthy: 
the  Mahayana  Buddhist  stupa — especially  where  it  be- 
came a  mandala  as  at  Borobodur,  Java;  the  Hindu  temple; 
and  the  Gothic  cathedral. 

The  history  and  constructional  aspects  of  the  Hindu 
temple  are  grouped  round  its  symbolic  and  ritualistic  con- 
ception as  a  microcosm.  The  conception  of  the  well- 
measured  seat  of  the  Godhead  (Prasada)  has  grown  from 
the  sacrificial  altar  of  the  Brahmanas,  the  Vedika  or  Citi  in 
the  midst  of  its  cosmic  relations  with  its  surroundings  in 
the  mandala  to  the  idea  of  the  cosmic  mountain — the 
Meru,  Kailasa  or  Mandara — in  its  heaven-directed  axis. 
The  mountain  (pyramid  or  sikhara)  and  the  cavern  (gar- 
bagriha)  are  the  central  ideas  round  which  all  the  details 
of  the  temple  are  grouped,  where  every  proportion  and 
interrelation  has  its  cosmic  counterpart,  where  every 
architectural  detail  and  every  sculpture  is  a  microscopic 
image  of  the  macrocosm.  The  formative  period  of  the 
Hindu  temple  extended  from  the  Sixth  to  the  Ninth  Cen- 
tury, while  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Centuries  constituted 
its  Classical  age.  The  mediaeval  Hindu  temple  is  a  marvel 
not  only  of  balanced  symbolism  but  also  of  aesthetic  beauty. 
The  fame  of  Gothic  cathedrals  rests  not  so  much  on  the 
Trinity  and  Quarternity  speculations  of  their  general  pro- 
portions and  window  networks,  the  motif  of  Rosa  Mystica, 
the  Cross  ground  plan  and  the  correspondences  of  earthly 
and  heavenly  Zion,  as  on  the  deeply  felt  humanity  of  their 
Madonnas,  Apostles,  Saints  and  Crucifixes.  Similarly,  all 
the  symbolism  of  the  mediaeval  Hindu  temple  would  leave 


KAMNAGAR  TEMPLE,  BENARES  :  DETAIL  OF  CARVINGS  :  MID  NIX  CENTURY 
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us  cold  had  it  not  been  embedded  in  a  form  language  of 
fascinating  beauty.  Sculptures  forming  an  integral  part  of 
temple  architecture  vie  and  even  excel  the  creations  of  the 
Classic  Gupta  age,  and  the  Maurya,  Sunga  and  Kushana 
monuments.  They  are  not  baroque,  nor  are  they  romantic. 
They  have  little  to  do  with  idealism,  but  build  with  sym- 
bolic elements  of  form  the  concrete  reality  (murti)  of  the 
work  of  art. 

Mediaeval  temples  fall  into  three  main  divisions,  corres- 
ponding to  the  geographical  classification  of  architecture : 
Xagara  (Indo-Aryan  or  Northern  and  Eastern),  Vesara 
(South  Central  and  West)  and  Dravida  (South).  The 
Nagara  temples  are  characterized  by  their  curvilinear  and 
bulbous  towers  or  sikharas,  with  strongly  marked  ribs 
rising  heavenwards  as  if  with  a  spontaneous  motion  and 
crowned  by  a  protruding  cushion  or  amalaka  usually 
capped  by  a  light  vase-shaped  ornament  or  kalasa.  In 
addition  they  are  distinguished  by  their  porches  or  man- 
tapas  with  pyramidal  roofs  formed  by  a  number  of  stepped 
cornices.  The  Dravidian  vimanas  consist  of  gates  sur- 


SRIRANGAM  TEMPLE,  GOPURAM  :  DRAVIDIAN  TYPE,  EMBELLISHED  WITH  CARVI 


mounted  by  a  tower  or  gopuram  giving  access  to  the  temple ; 
a  porch  or  columned  hall  preceding  the  sanctuary  and  the 
sanctuary  properly  so  called  or  vimana,  likewise  capped  by 
a  tower  in  the  shape  of  truncated  pyramid  embellished 
with  carvings.  The  Vesara  temples  very  often  combine  the 
characteristics  of  the  two  other  types.  Especially  charac- 
teristic of  the  later  Vesara  temples  in  Mysore  are  the 
elevated  basements,  with  tier  upon  tier  of  sculptured 
friezes,  and  the  huge,  turned  cylindrical  pillars  of  the 
porches  with  luxuriously  developed  bracket  figures.  The 
Jain  architecture  in  Rajputana  and  Kathiawar,  with  its 
numerous  pillars,  kiosks,  towers,  domes,  pinnacles  and 
spires  and  infinite  variety  of  decoration,  produces  an  im- 
pression of  elegance  and  lightness  characteristic  of  Arab 
art.  Early  Indo-Moslem  architects  drew  inspiration  from  it. 

The  structural  features  of  the  South  Indian  temples 
have  been  borrowed  almost  entirely  from  workers  in 
wood.  It  is  timber  construction  translated  into  stone.  So 
exquisitely  fine  is  the  detail  of  some  of  these  pagodas  that 
one  feels  it  was  not  so  much  the  wood  carver  as  the  jeweller 

who  taught  the  mason  how  to  use 
his  tools  to  produce  such  astonishing 
effects.  Profusion  of  ornamentation 
here  is  due  to  intrusion  into  archi- 
tecture of  the  technique  of  stucco 
work.  Later  Indian  art  did  display  a 
tendency  towards  exaggeration  and 
overloading,  especially  in  the  Dec- 
can.  In  the  famous  cavalcade  of 
Srirangam  we  have  a  sort  of  Hindu 
baroque,  but  thanks  to  the  exuber- 
ance of  its  inspiration  and  the  in- 
exhaustible fantasy  and  amazing 
variety  of  sculptural  motives,  it  never- 
theless produces  a  powerfully  decora- 
tive effect.  It  is  the  supreme  merit 
of  both  Vijayanagar  and  Mysore, 
temples  that  ornamentation  is  sub- 
ordinated to  architectural  lines. 
There  is  much  to  admire  in  the  vig- 
our and  synthetic  style  of  the  temples 
of  Orissa  and  Central  India  with 
their  remarkable  erotic  friezes.  In- 
dian animal  sculptors  continued 
the  grand  naturalistic  traditions  of 
Sanchi  and  Mahabalipuram  well  in- 
to the  Sixteenth  Century.  Not  even 
the  Homeric  grandeur  of  the  Elgin 
Marbles  can  excel  the  magnificent 
modelling  and  movement  of  the  In- 
dian Achilles  at  the  Konarak  temple, 
Orissa,  and  the  superbly  monu- 
mental war  horse  invites  comparison 
with  Verrocchio's  masterpiece  at 
Venice.  The  Halebid  and  Vijayana- 
gar temples  in  the  south  show  proces- 
sions of  elephants,  horses  and  other 
animals  in  the  reliefs  on  their  bases 
as  delicately  ornate  as  a  piece  of  lace. 

The  fact  that  India  is  the  classic 
land  of  Moslem  architecture  is  sig- 
nificant. Very  few  of  the  existing 
Egyptian  or  Persian  buildings  can 
be  compared  with  the  Indo-Muham- 
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madan  for  beauty  of  archi- 
tectural structure,  scientific 
engineering,  skilful  planning 
and  perfect  masonic  crafts- 
manship. The  sculpturesque 
or  architectonic  quality  gen- 
erally lac  king  in  pure  Sara- 
cenic buildings  belongs  pre- 
eminently to  Hindu  design; 
the  Hindu  builder  was  both  a 
sculptor  and  a  mason.  Akbar 
and  his  immediate  successors 
made  Mogul  art  great  by 
allowing  Indian  builders  to 
weld  the  Persian  and  Arabic 
traditions  on  to  their  own. 
After  Aurangzeb's  accession, 
Hindu  master-builders  had 
to  seek  patronage  from 
princes  of  their  own  persua- 
sion, which  at  once  explains 
the  rapid  deterioration  of 
Mogul  architecture  and  the 
nobility  of  structures  found 
at  Datiya,  Urcha,  Bharatpur 
and  elsewhere.  As  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  last  century, 

palaces  and  temples  built  at  Benares  show  that  Indian 
craftsmen  had  lost  none  of  their  inherited  skill. 

The  complete  drying  up  of  the  living  springs  of  crafts- 
manship would  indeed  be  a  grievous  loss  to  India. 
Neither  painting  nor  sculpture,  as  E.  B.  Havell  pointed 
out,  can  be  the  great  and  beneficent  influence  in  national 
life  they  ought  to  be  when  they  are  cut  off  from  the  roots 
from  which  they  draw  their  nourishment,  i.e.  craftsman- 
ship of  building  and  decoration.  Changes  there  must  be  in 
Indian  art;  but  they  must 
come  from  the  quickening 
of  the  creative  faculties  and 
from  the  stimulation  of 
thought  and  the  strenuous 
upholding  of  higher  ideals, 
not  from  the  substitution  of 
one  academic  formula  for 
another.  British  administra- 
tion in  India  has  had  two 
unique  opportunities  of  re- 
viving the  country's  great 
architectural  traditions:  we 
allude  to  the  building  of 
the  Victoria  Memorial, 
Calcutta,  and  New  Delhi. 
The  magnitude  of  official 
artistic   blunders   in  both 
cases  should  teach  the  rulers 
of  India  and  Pakistan  more 
wisdom.  Uncritical  accept- 
ance of  things  Western,  and 
shameful  ignorance  of  In- 
dia's own  cultural  heritage, 
have  proved  damaging  to 
the  growth  of  the  country's 
fine  arts.  The  need  of  the 

times  is  a  system  of  liberal       halebid  temple,  mysore  :  later  vesara  type  :  sculptured  details  of  above  :  xii-xiiith  century  a  d. 


HALEBID  TEMPLE,  MYSORE  :  LATER  VESARA  TYPE,  SHOWING  EXTREME  ELABORATION  OF  SCULPTURED  MEMBERS 
NOTE  LOW  ELEVATION,  STAR-SHAPED  PLAN,  BASEMENTS  IN  DECORATED  TIERS  AND  RICHLY  PIERCED  WINDOWS 


education  that  promotes  and  refines  the  innate  sensibility 
of  the  people  by  securing  a  perfect  balancing  and  blending 
of  their  aesthetic  and  intellectual  faculties. 

Lastly,  several  exhibits  revealed  not  only  the  love  of  In- 
dians for  things  beautiful,  but  their  fertility  of  invention  in 
design  and  skill  in  craftsmanship.  Mass  production  is  every- 
where threatening  manual  skill,  but  designs  must  remain 
the  stimulants  of  machines,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  Indian 
designs  will  induce  Westerners  to  enlarge  their  outlook. 
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No.  I.— A  GOTHIC  CHEST  FROM  COTTINGHAM  CHURCH 
LOWER  BAND  SET  IN  SQUARES  :  EARLY  XVI  CENTURY 


THERE  is  a  natural  need  for  orna- 
ment. It  enhances  an  article  by 
making  it  pleasing  and  desirable, 
and  from  earliest  times  it  was  always  an 
essential  part  of  the  work  of  the  craftsman. 
All  handicrafts  had  special  provision  for 
the  making  of  ornament,  and  many  of 
them  had  several  alternative  methods,  so 
that  by  variety  of  treatment  it  had  a 
greater  interest. 

For  instance,  the  goldsmith  ornamented 
his  wares  by  means  of  repousse  work,  en- 
graving, chasing  or  casting;  the  potter  by 
modelling  and  painting ;  the  leather  worker 
by  modelling,  embossing,  incising  or  tool- 
ing; the  woodworker  by  carving,  turning 
or  inlaying.  On  the  other  hand,  the  coffer- 
and  trunk-maker  relied  upon  garnishing 


with  nails  as  the  principal  means  of  ornamenting 
his  leather-covered  coffers  and  trunks. 

In  the  days  of  hand  craftsmanship,  ornament 
showed  varying  degrees  of  quality,  for  obvious 
economic  reasons.  Fineness  of  execution  demanded 
greater  skill  and  more  time,  resulting  in  an  expensive 
article;  a  simple  treatment  less  skill,  less  time,  and  a 
cheaper  article.  As  the  demand  for  his  wares  in- 
creased, the  handicraftsman  sought  cheaper  and 
quicker  methods  of  producing  ornament  until,  in 
the  second  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  he  des- 
cended to  the  use  of  mechanical  means  for  making 
it.  Carving  was  imitated  in  composition  and  papier 
mache  cast  in  moulds,  and  a  machine  was  even  in- 
vented for  its  execution;  casting  of  iron  was  now 
more  popular  than  working  by  hand;  metal  orna- 


No.  III.— A  GOTHIC  CHEST  SIMILAR  TO  NOS.  I  AND  II  :  SAID  TO  HAVE 
COME  FROM  A  FARMHOUSE  NEAR  STAMFORD  :  V.  &  A.  MUSEUM 


ment,  elaborate  in  character,  was  produced  by  die- 
stamping;  and  in  pottery,  handiwork  was  reduced 
by  the  use  of  transfer  printing.  The  more  the  pro- 
duction of  ornament  was  cheapened,  the  greater 
was  the  tendency  for  elaboration  and  consequent 
loss  of  aesthetic  quality.  The  centuries  that  saw 
medieval  England  become  the  industrialized 
England  of  the  late  Eighteenth  Century,  witnessed 
many  changes  in  styles  of  ornament,  but  such 
changes  were  evolutionary  in  nature ;  for  one  style 
slowly  evolved  from  another.  Ornament  consists  of 


No.  II. — A  SIMILAR  GOTHIC  CHEST  :  EARLY  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 
BELONGING  TO  LORD  HENLEY,  AT  WATFORD,  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
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No.  IV.— CHEST  DATED  16S6  WITH  THE  SAME  W  AVED  LINE  OK  TRAIL  AS  IN  NOS.  I,  II,  III 
THE  PANELS   HERE  ARE  DECORATED  WITH   GOUGE   WORK  AND  NAILHEAD  ORNAMENT 


If  itt  fortune  any  foriner  or  stranger  to  come 
into  this  Citty  and  theire  minde  to  sett  upp  or 
occupie  the  said  occupation  of  Joyner  Carver  or 
Turner  or  buy  his  freedome  of  ye  said  Citty  and 
pay  not  to  ye  said  occupation  ye  sum  of  XLS  he 
shall  forfeite  ye  one  halfe  of  all  his  worke  the  one 
moity  thereof  unto  ye  said  Citty  and  ye  other  to 
ye  occupation. 

(The  Joyner s  Carvers  and  Turners'  Charter  of 
the  City  of  Chester,  1576.  MSS.  Dept.,  B.M. 
Harl.  2054.) 

In  the  ordinances  of  the  Joiners'  Company 
of  Kingston-upon-Hull  (1598),  it  was  en- 
acted that — 

Noe  person  or  persons  hereafter  shall  sett  upp 
and  use  the  occupation  of  a  Mr  Joyner  within 
this  towne  except  he  have  served  seaven  years 
att  the  leaste  as  apprentice  at  that  traid  with  a  free 
Burgesse  of  this  Towne  of  Kingston  upon  hull. 

Prohibiting  'unfree  men  or  Straingers' 
from  entering  a  town  and  setting  up  as 


many  different  motives 
which,  only  when  they  are 
part  of  one  style,  preserve  the 
same  characteristics.  For  this 
reason  English  Gothic  orna- 
ment of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury, of  the  eighteenth- 
century  revival,  and  of  the 
Victorian  revival,  although 
the  same  type  of  ornament, 
have  an  entirely  different 
appearance  because  of  their 
different  renderings  by  crafts- 
men with  different  outlooks 
— the  medieval  Gothic,  the 
Rococo  Gothic,  and  the 
Romantic  Gothic. 

An  important  factor,  which 
must  be  taken  into  account 
when  considering  the  handi- 
crafts of  fifteenth-  and  six- 
teenth-century England,  was 
that  the  entire  population 
did  not  exceed  four  millions, 
living  in  more  or  less  isolated 
communities, large  and  small. 
The  civic  authorities  sought 
to  make  their  town  self-con- 
tained, as  far  as  its  craftsmen 
were  concerned.  The  local 
joiners'  gild  or  'mistery'  pro- 
tected its  members  from 
the  influx  of  'foreigners'  or 
'strangers,'  i.e.  not  freemen 
of  the  town  either  by  appren- 
ticeship or  by  patrimony. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  re- 
flected in  the  ordinances  of 
many  of  the  provincial  com- 
panies— 


No.  V.— A  PRESS  CUPBOARD  DECORATED  WITH  WELL-EXECUTED  CARVING  AND  INLAY  :  ITS  ORIGINAL  HOME 
WAS  BOLTON  HALL,  BOWLAND,  CLITHEKOE,  LANCS  :  EARLY  XVII  CENTURY  :  COLL.  OE  MR.  ALFRED  JOWETT 
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joiners,  or  making  it  expen- 
sive for  them  to  do  so,  must 
have  contributed  largely  to- 
wards giving  the  design  and 
ornament  of  joined  furniture 
a  regional  character. 

Ideas  for  new  furniture 
designs  were  brought  into 
a  town  or  city  mainly  by 
craftsmen  visiting  other  near- 
by centres.  But  travelling  in 
medieval  times  was  difficult, 
and  unnecessary  for  most  of 
the  population.  Roads  were 
bad,  and  there  was  little  in- 
centive for  a  craftsman  in  the 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Cen- 
turies to  journey  to  distant 
places.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
craftsmen  could  have  gone 
with  ease,  and  without  hin- 
drance from  the  authorities, 
from  town  to  town,  design 
would  have  been  far  more 
general  over  the  country.- 


No.  VII — PRESS  CUPBOARD  WITH  CARVING  AND  INLAY  SIMILAR  IN  TREATMENT  TO  CUPBOARDS  V  AND  VI 
DECORATION  BY  CARVING,  INLAY,  TURNING,  GOUGE  WORK,  STAMPING  :  EARLY  XVII  CENTURY  :  MALLETT  &  SON 


No.  VI.— PRESS  CUPBOARD  WITH  MANY  FEATURES  SIMILAR  TO  NO.  V:  IT  HAS  CHECKER  INLAY  INSTEAD 
OF  CARVING  ON  STILES  AND  RAILS  OF  LOWER  PART  :  1ST  HALF  XVII  CENTURY  :  PHILLIPS  OF  HITCHIN 


It  is  extremely  difficult  now,  a 
few  hundred  years  later,  to  iden- 
tify design  and  ornament  in  joined 
furniture  with  any  particular  cen- 
tres; for  very  little  sixteenth-  and 
seventeenth-century  furniture  is 
still  in  its  place  of  origin,  and  but 
few  pieces  have  survived — outside 
of  woodwork  and  furniture  in 
churches — with  documentary  or 
other  reliable  evidence  of  where 
they  were  originally  made.  One  is 
fortunate,  therefore,  in  being  able 
to  illustrate  three  Gothic  Tudor 
chests  (Nos.  i,  ii  and  iii;  which 
undoubtedly  came  from  the  same 
neighbourhood;  also  it  is  not  im- 
probable, so  very  similar  is  the 
ornament  which  decorates  their 
carved  fronts,  that  they  emanated 
from  the  same  workshop.  The 
first  of  these  three  chests  is  in 
Cottingham  Church;  the  second, 
owned  by  Lord  Henley,  is  at 
Watford,  a  village  twenty  miles 
as  the  crow  flies  south-west  of 
Cottingham;  and  the  third  chest, 
which  is  now  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  is  said  to  have 
come  from  a  farmhouse  near 
Stamford,  which  is  fifteen  miles 
north-east  of  Cottingham. 

The  Cottingham  chest  appears 
to  be  the  earliest  of  the  three;  it 
has  the  most  elaborate  design, 
finely  carved,  and  the  motives  in 
the  lower  band  are  set  in  squares, 
which  is  an  earlv  feature. 
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Lord  Henley's  chest  is  in 
a  remarkable  state  of  preser- 
vation, with  its  original  span- 
drel brackets  (missing  on  the 
Stamford  chest.  No.  iii)  and 
lock.  The  two  upper  bands 
of  ornament  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  Stamford 
chest ;  the  lower  band  repre- 
sents sunflowers,  which  is  a 
motive  also  found  on  the 
(Nottingham  chest. 

The  arcading  on  the 
Stamford  chest  also  appears 
on  the  bottom  band  of  the 
(Nottingham  chest,  inserted 
to  make  up  the  length,  be- 
tween the  two  end  squares 
on  the  right. 

A  number  of  late  Gothic 
chests  have  survived,  but  so 
far  no  group  of  chests  resem- 
bling one  another  so  closely 
as  these  three  has  been  re- 
corded. A  few  more,  how- 
ever, may  still  come  to  light 
and  be  identified. 

The  chest  No.  iv  is  mainly 
of  interest  to  the  historian 
because  it  establishes  the 
length  of  time  a  certain  mo- 
tive, or  ornament,  continued 
to  be  used  by  generations  of 
craftsmen.  The  carved  lock- 
rail  has  the  same  waved  line  or  trail,  as  it  was  called, 
with  conventionalized  leaves  above  and  below,  as  in  Lord 
Henley's  chest,  and  the  one  which  originated  from  Stam- 
ford. This  trail  ornament  was  extensively  used  in  English 
Gothic  woodwork,  and  this  late-dated  chest  ( 1 686)  proves 
that  the  motive  still  continued  to  be  employed  in  a  varied 
form  for  a  further  two  hundred  years. 

Further  data  for  a  study  of  regional  ornament  are  sup- 
plied by  another  group  of  furniture,  consisting  of  three 
press  cupboards  (Nos.  v,  vi  and  vii)  and  a  settle  (No.  viii). 
The  press  cupboard  No.  v  is  the  key  piece  to  the  group, 
because  it  is  known  that  its  original  home  was  Bolton 
Hall,  Bowland  (the  residence  of  Sir  Ralph  Tudsey),  near 
Clitheroe,  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire.  The  two  other  press  cupboards 
have  many  features  of  ornament,  both  inlay 
and  carving,  in  common  with  it,  and  the 
same  also  applies  to  the  settle,  which  is 
dated  1677.  There  is  reason,  therefore,  to 
believe  that  this  group  of  furniture  is  of  a 
type  peculiar  to  Lancashire  and  the  adjacent 
midland  counties. 

The  motive  of  the  vine  leaf  and  grape 
trail  appears  to  have  been  a  very  favourite 
one  with  the  carvers  of  the  west  of  England, 
from  Lancashire  in  the  north,  the  counties 
adjoining  both  sides  of  the  Welsh  border, 
down  to  Somerset  and  Devon.  There  are 
extant  a  number  of  church  screens  and  pul- 
pits of  the  Gothic  period,  decorated  with 


No.  VIII.— SETTLE  DATED  1677,  WITH  INITIALS  C.S.T.  OF  OWNER  :  A  FINE  EXAMPLE  OF  NORTH-MIDLAND  WORK 


this  trail  motive.  Oak  leaves  and  acorns,  or  flowers,  are 
often  found  substituted  for  the  vine  leaves  and  grapes.  The 
grape-vine  trail  also  appeared  in  other  parts  of  England. 
In  the  eastern  counties,  for  instance,  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  examples  of  it,  both  in  church  and  in  domestic 
work.  It  was  not,  however,  so  prominent  a  feature  in 
the  east  as  in  the  west.  This  also  applies  to  other  motives. 
For  instance,  the  lozenge-shaped  panel  (see  No.  viii)  was 
particularly  common  in  the  northern  midland  counties 
and  those  along  the  Welsh  border,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  it  was  not  also  used  in  other  parts  as  well. 

It  can  be  said,  however,  that  the  various  schools  of 
joined  furniture  of  the  last  half  of  the  Sixteenth  and  the 


No.  IX.-BOX  WITH  CARVING  OF  VERY  FINE  QUALITY  ■  POSSIBLY  LONDON  WORK  :  LATE  ELIZ. 
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No.  X. — MEDIAEVAL  CHEST  FORMED  OF  THICK  SLABS  OF  TIMBER  :  FRONT  DECORATED  WITH 
FOUR  ROUNDELS  OF  CHIP-CARVING  :  AT  EARL  STONHAM  CHURCH.  SUFFOLK  :  EARLY  XIV  CENT. 


appear,  are  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  different  schools  of  joiners'  furniture  of 
the  northern  midlands,  of  the  counties  in 
the  south-west  and  the  eastern  counties  of 
England.  But  the  whole  matter  of  regional 
schools  of  joined  furniture  is  very  complex 
and  difficult.  I  have  found  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  exceptions  in  one  district  to  form  a 
school  by  themselves.  And  apart  from  this, 
there  is  always  the  doubt  whether  the  in- 
formation about  the  place  of  origin  of  an 
example  is  reliable.  It  is.  therefore,  only  by 
a  close  study  of  the  general  characteristics 
of  design  and  ornament  in  any  given  area, 
that  a  basis  upon  which  to  build  up  a  know- 
ledge of  regional  design  can  be  established. 

To  consider  now  the  ornament  itself,  what 
is  significant  is  the  repeated  use,  by  carvers 
and  joiners,  of  the  same  pattern.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  craftsman  was  using  the 
current  traditional  ornament,  which  he 


Seventeenth  Centuries  should  be  identified  more 
bv  the  general  character  of  the  ornamentation 
than  by  the  greater  or  lesser  use  of  individual 
motives.  For  instance,  the  joiners  and  carvers  in 
the  north  were  fond  of  ornamenting  their  cup- 
boards and  chests  with  low-relief  decoration, 
with  which  they  covered  the  whole  surface  of  the 
panels,  stiles  and  rails.  This  all-over  decoration 
resulted  in  giving  the  furniture  a  somewhat  fussy 
and  indefinite  character,  contrasting  with  the 
richer  and  more  carefully  designed — so  one  would 
suppose — work  of  the  south.  The  furniture  of  the 
eastern  counties  also  had  a  distinct  and  rich 
character.  But  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
north,  its  ornament  was  not  so  profuse;  it  was 
more  controlled  and  contrasted,  here  and  there, 
with  plain  surface ;  also  it  often  had  more  relief, 
caused  by  deeper  projection  of  panel  mould- 
ings and  other  applied  work,  such  as  pilasters, 
caryatid  figures  and  trusses.  These,  then,  it  would 


No.  XII. 


WRVING  WITH  BACKGROUND  SUNK  AND  STIPPLED  :  FROM  A  PRESS  CUPBOARD 


No.  XL— OAK  BOX,  WITH  FRONT  DECORATED  WITH  CHIP-CARVED  AND  GOUGE-WORK  PANEL 
STAMPED  CIRCLES  ARE  ALSO  SEEN"  IX  THE  ORNAMENT  :  EARLY  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 


did  not  himself  invent,  but  adapted  and 
amended,  from  the  stock  patterns  current 
in  his  craft,  to  suit  his  purpose.  The  furni- 
ture illustrated  is  evidence  of  this  use  of 
stock  patterns,  for  but  few  of  the  pieces 
can  show  ornament  on  panel,  rail  or  stile 
which  will  not  be  found  repeated  on  the 
other  pieces. 

Much  of  the  ornament  on  Elizabethan 
and  seventeenth -century  joined  furniture 
was  of  a  conventionalized  design  composed 
of  foliage,  flowers,  fruit  and  strap  work.  In 
order  that  the  pattern  should  run  along  a 
rail,  it  was  interwoven  or  linked,  and  re- 
peated itself  at  equal  distances.  Designs  in 
strapwork,  in  particular,  lent  themselves  for 
repetition  in  this  way.  The  lunette,  and  the 
guilloche  with  its  interwoven  circles,  were 
both  excellent  repeating  motives,  and  the 
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trail,  with  its  ornament  of  vine  leaves  afkl 
grapes  or  oak  leaves  and  acorns,  was  es- 
pecially happy  in  the  elegant  way  it  traversed 
a  rail  (No.  viii).* 

All  these  motives  can  be  traced  back  to 
earlier  Continental  originals — the  vine  and 
grape  trail  was  used  in  si\(h-century  Italy— 
but  their  interpretation  by  the  English  crafts- 
man endowed  them  with  a  distinctive 
national  character.  They  became  a  part  of 
the  English  tradition,  were  copied  by  gener- 
ations of  craftsmen,  and  finally  went  out  of 
use.  But  not,  however,  until  they  had  been 
unduly  prolonged  into  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury by  craftsmen  of  small  rural  communi- 
ties in  the  north  and  west  of  England,  who 
continued  to  employ  these  ornamental  mo- 
tives long  after  they  had  gone  out  of  fashion 
with  joiners  in  the  south,  who  maintained  a 


closer  contact  with  London.  No.  xiv.  -gouge  work  &  stamping  in  circles  &  rosettes  :  east  anglia  :  early  xvn  c. 


No.  XIII.— THE  FRIEZE  OF  A  PRESS  CUPBOARD  DECORATED  WITH  INSCRIBED  OR 
SCRATCH  CARVING  WITH  THE  BACKGROUND  STAMPED  :  LATE  XVIITH  CENTURY 


of  meticulous  finish  (No.  ix) ;  lower-grade  work  was 
coarse  and,  although  it  may  have  an  aesthetic  quality 
in  its  design — particularly  if  it  were  of  the  Gothic 
period — it  would  lack  quality  in  execution. 

Chip-carving.  Unlike  carving  in  relief,  this  type  is 
not  drawn  freehand,  but  produced  by  means  of  a 
set-square  and  compasses.  Chip-carving  was  one  of 
the  earliest  forms  of  ornamenting  English  chests, 
and  chests  and  boxes  decorated  in  this  manner  con- 
tinued to  be  produced  until  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury. Chip-carving  required  none  of  the  skill  of 
carving  in  relief,  was  probably  never  done  by  carvers 
at  all  but  by  joiners,  especially  those  who  specialized 
in  the  making  of  chests.  A  number  of  chip-carved 
chests,  it  is  known,  have  come  from  East  Anglia  or 
the  midland  counties  adjoining  Suffolk  and  Norfolk. 
An  interesting,  early-fourteenth-century  example 
is  illustrated  (No.  x)  from  the  former  county. 


Carving  possessed  varying  degrees  of 
quality.  An  important  piece  of  furniture — 
for  instance,  a  court  cupboard  for  the  local 
squire  for  his  new  dining-parlour — would 
have  carving  more  elaborate  and  more  care- 
fully executed.  Poorness  in  quality  of  carving 
came  before  a  reduction  in  quantity,  for 
the  joiner,  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries,  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  ornament,  in  some  manner,  even  his 
cheapest  furniture. 

Joined  furniture  was  decorated  in  a  num- 
ber of  different  ways,  each  of  which  gave  its 
own  character  to  the  finished  work. 

Carving  in  relief.  Examples  of  this  type  are 
illustrated  (Nos.  ix  and  xvii) .  The  modelled 
ornament  stands  out  in  relief  from  the  back- 
ground. A  skilled  carver  could  produce  work 

*  In  careful  work  the  ornament  will  be  set  out  so  that  the 
repeated  motive  will  fit  exactly  within  the  length  of  a 
rail,  but  in  a  poor-quality  piece  the  ornament  will  run 
out  at  one  end,  showing  only  a  half,  or  part,  of  the  motive.         No.  XV.— EAST  ANGLIAN  CHEST  :  THE  FRONT  DECORATED  WITH  GOUGE  WORK  :  EARLY  XVII  C 
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No.  XVI. — BACK  OF  A  JOINED  CHAIR.  SHOWING  NUMEROUS  METHODS  COM- 
BINED IN  ITS  SCHEME  OF  DECORATION  :  MID-SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 


Sunk  carving,  in  which  'the  grounde  has  been  taken  out' 
(No.  xii).  This  type  of  carving  did  not  require  any  con- 
siderable skill,  and  was  extensively  used  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  To  emphasize  the  design,  the  background  was 
stippled  or  pricked  with  a  pointed  tool .  Stippling  also  had  the 
effect  of  obscuring  any  unevenness  in  the  surface  (No.  xii). 

Incised  or  scratched  caning.  This  was  a  cheap  method  of 
ornamentation  No.  xiii).  The  simplest  incised  carving 
was  a  single  line  scratched  in  the  surface,  but,  to  relieve 
the  somewhat  dull  effect,  other  forms  of  decoration  and 
carving  were  often  used  as  well. 

Gouge  carving  was  executed  by  the  scooping  out  of  the 
wood.  This  produced  a  pattern  in  the 
form  of  fluting,  which  followed  the 
half-circle  shape  of  the  gouge  (No. 
xiv).  The  decoration  of  mouldings 
was  also  easily  accomplished  by  cut- 
ting with  the  gouge.  Gouge  work 
was  often  combined  with  sunk  and 
scratch  carving.  It  was  particularly 
in  favour  with  the  joiners  of  East 
Anglia ;  probably  due  to  the  presence 
there  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  work- 
men, refugees  from  the  Continent. 
On  the  Continent,  gouge  work  was 
as  common  as  it  was  in  England.  It 
was  a  simple  method  requiring  more 
care  than  skill;  and  yet  it  had  con- 
siderable decorative  quality  (No.  xv) . 
Hence  it  was  done,  in  many  cases, 
by  the  joiners. 


Stamping  with  steel  punches  was  a  common  method  of 
decorating  joined  furniture  throughout  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  It  appears  to  have  been  used  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  but  probably  more  in  East  Anglia,  and  the  south 
and  west,  than  in  the  north.  The  punches  took  various 
forms — circles,  stars,  rosettes,  nailheads.  Stamping  was 
much  used  in  combination  with  gouge  work,  and  also 
with  incised  and  sunk  caning  (see  No.  xiv). 

Nailhead  was  a  type  of  decoration  in  favour  from  Gothic 
times.  It  is  found  in  conjunction  with  chip-carving  and 
other  types.  The  back  of  the  chair  illustrated  (No.  xvi) 
has,  in  its  decoration,  gouge  work,  stamping,  stippling, 
incised  carving  and  nailheads,  together  with  coarse  light 
and  dark  chequer  inlay. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  highly  skilled  carving  was 
by  the  carver,  who  executed  his  work  in  relief.  The  other 
methods  were  simple  and  mechanical,  and  although  they 
required  patience  and  care,  they  did  not  demand  a 
skilled  and  highly  trained  craftsmanship.  This  being  the 
case,  only  a  part  of  the  joined  furniture  of  the  late  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Centuries  was  decorated  by  the 
skilled,  specialist  carver,  the  remainder  being  the  work  of 
joiners  or  of  craftsmen  who,  although  specialists  in  pro- 
ducing ornament,  were  in  a  different  class  from  those  who 
carved  the  fine  panelling,  chimney-pieces,  screens  and 
furniture  for  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  upper  classes. 
These  highly  skilled  carvers  lived  and  worked  in  the  large 
centres  of  London.  Exeter,  Norwich  and  York,  where 
there  were  sufficient  commissions  to  keep  them  fully  em- 
ployed. The  lesser  craftsmen,  particularly  those  in  out- 
lying districts,  supplied  their  customers  with  a  far  lower 
standard  of  execution. 

I  have  described  in  detail  the  various  ways  of  ornament- 
ing joined  furniture  ;  for,  I  consider,  not  only  are  they 
important  as  indicating  the  original  quality  of  an  article, 
but  they  are  of  very  great  help  in  assessing  its  value  from 
a  collector's  point  of  view.  Apart  from  this,  methods  of 
ornamentation  have  an  archaeological  interest,  and  to 
students  they  convey  considerable  information  of  the 
different  grades — the  craftsmanship  of  the  countryside, 
the  provincial  town,  and  London. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  Hon. 
Michael  Eden  for  bringing  to  my  notice  Lord  Henley's 
Gothic  chest;  and  to  Mr.  S.  W.  Wolsey  for  permitting  me 
to  illustrate  his  pieces  (Nos.  iv,  xi,  xii,  xiii,  xvi  and  xvii). 
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THE  GHENT  ALTAR-PIECE 

THE   INSCRIPTION  OBLITERATED 

By    MAURICE    W.   B  ROCKWELL 


GOD  THE  FATHER  :  DETAIL  FROM  THE  HOLY  LAMB  :  REPRODUCTIONS  IN 
COLOUR  :  TEXT  BY  LEO  VAN  PUYVELDE  :  EDITIONS  MARION  :  COLLINS 


WE  have  always  with  us  the  enigma  of  the  in- 
saisissable  Hubert  van  Eyck,  ingeniously  based 
again  in  1902  on  the  false  interpretation  of  the 
negligible  'meester  Luberecht  van  Heyke'  record.  It  would 
be  further  fostered  in  the  mind  of  the  general  public  by  the 
unveiling,  on  August  9th,  191 3,  in  a  large  Place  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Bavon,  of  a 
large  bronze  group  to  the  memory  of  'Les  Freres  van 
Eyck';  it  still  remains  undisturbed,  to  countenance  the 
fallacious  tenets  of  five  centuries  of  art-writers. 

Throughout  the  First  World  War  the  centre  panels  of 
the  polyptych  were  stored  in  metal  cases  underground  at 
Ghent,  and  so  escaped  seizure  by  the  enemy.  The  Ger- 
mans, crediting  the  false  rumours  sedulously  circulated 
to  the  effect  that  those  panels  had  been  secretly  removed 
to  England  or,  alternatively,  had  been  placed  on  board 


a  Frenchcruiser  at  Havre,  perpetually  interrogated  Canon 
van  den  Gheyn — but  in  vain.  They  were,  of  course, 
anxious  to  annex  those  centre  panels  and  affix  them  to  the 
wings  which  they  had  acquired  in  1821  by  purchase. 
The  war  being  ended,  the  Canon  recalled  the  fact  that 
when  Le  Surre,  Vicar-General  and  Administrator  of  the 
Diocese  during  the  absence  of  the  Bishop,  called  a  meeting 
in  December  181 5  to  discuss  the  advisability,  or  other- 
wise, of  selling  the  wings,  which  were  described  as  'un 
sorte  de  fermeture  antique,'  and  at  what  price,  the  general 
opinion  being  that  100  francs  per  piece  was  all  that  they 
could  expect  to  receive.  But  when  it  was  stated  that  6,000 
francs  had  been  offered  for  the  six  wing  panels — omitting 
those  of  Adam  and  Eve — the  Commissioner  replied :  'Then 
don't  fail  to  accept  so  fine  an  offer.'  They  were,  in  fact, 
sold  to  the  Brussels  picture-dealer,  L.  J.  Nieuwenhuys, 
who  resold  them  for  100,000  francs  to  Solly,  the  English 
banker-dealer.  And  the  latter,  after  an  unsuccessful  offer 
of  the  panels  to  the  British  Government,  parted  with  them 
for  400,000  francs  to  Frederick  William  III,  King  of 
Prussia.  Thus  is  time  the  wings  came  to  form  a  portion  of 
the  famous  Berlin  Museum.  Incidentally,  by  1934  the 
entire  polyptych  in  Ghent  was  to  be  officially  valued  at 
250,000,000  Belgian  francs ! 

Claude  Phillips,  being  deeply  moved  by  the  horrors  of 
war,  urged  in  The  Daily  Telegraph  on  December  31st, 
1 91 7,  that  'it  was  meet  that  this,  the  great  masterpiece, 
the  great  central  light  of  Flemish  art,  should  be  restored 
to  its  pristine  shape  in  its  chapel  at  St.  Bavon's.'  Thus, 
under  the  terms  of  The  Treaty  of  Versailles,  Article  247, 
the  wings  were  surrendered  and,  as  Phillips  wrote  on  July 
8th,  1920,  'a  stern  act  of  justice  was  accomplished.'  The 
reconstructed  polyptych  was  the  feature  of  the  Exhibition 
opened  by  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians  in  Brussels  on 
August  15th,  1920,  the  panels  of  Adam  and  Eve  having 
been  incorporated.  It  was  removed,  entire,  in  a  motor- 
lorry  to  Ghent  on  September  29th — 'une  date  memorable  a 
tout  jamais  pour  les  Gantois'  and  October  4th  was  observed 
as  lajournee  van  Eyck,  Hubert's  name  being  extolled  in  no 
uncertain  language.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Vydt  Chapel 
was  opened  free,  not  so  much  as  a  privilege  but  as  a  right 
for  the  admiring  public. 

In  1 92 1  Fierens-Gevaert,  the  predecessor  of  Professor 
van  Puyvelde,  in  his  Notes  and  Impressions,  wondered  'where 
Hubert  could  have  lived  before  his  arrival  in  Ghent,  seeing 
that  there  is  no  trace  of  his  name  in  the  Registre  Corporatij.' 

The  next  historical  and  most  unfortunate  incident  was 
the  theft  of  the  section  (front  and  back)  of  The  Just  Judges 
by  a  former  sacristan  of  a  Ghent  church,  who  had  turned 
gambler,  during  the  night  of  April  10th,  1934.  It  can  now 
never  be  recovered,  as  the  thief,  when  about  to  confess  the 
whole  story  later  on,  collapsed  and  died.  That  panel, 
officially  valued  at  12,000,000  francs,  is  now  replaced  by 
a  faithful  copy. 
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Wc  may  now  pass  to  the  documents  of  the  theologians. 
The  vision  related  in  The  Legend  of  St.  Hildegardis  of 
Bingcn-on-the-Rhine,  who  died  in  1 1 79,  was  claimed  by 
the  Abbe  Clysters  in  1935  to  be  possibly  the  direct  source 
from  which  derived  this  representation  of  The  Adoration 
of  The  Lamb,  a  subject  that,  in  fact,  had  rarely  inspired  a 
painter.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  saint  became  Abbess 
at  Mount  St.  Rupert  or  St.  Robert,  so  called  because 
there  Rupert  or  Robert,  Duke  of  Bingen,  ended  his 
mortal  pilgrimage  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  Tradition  is 
apt  to  endure,  though  in  time  it  may  be  distorted.  Such 
a  legend  may  well  have  been  given  credence  in  ecclesi- 
astical circles  in  the  city  on  the  Lys.  Canon  Antonio  de 
Beatis,  a  traveller  in  Ghent  in  15 17,  recorded  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  canons  of  St.  Bavon's,  The  Mystic  Lamb  'had 
been  painted  one  hundred  years  ago  [sic]  by  a  German 
painter  called  Robert:  but  as  he  died  before  he  had 
finished  his  work,  his  brother,  also  a  great  painter,  com- 
pleted it.'  Had  such  a  legend,  sponsored  by  the  canons, 
developed  for  the  painter  in  some  four  hundred  years  out 
of  a  confusion  of  Mount  St.  Robert  with  a  putative 
German  of  later  date  called  Robert?  It  sounds  no  more 
fantastic  than  many  other  Eyckian  shibboleths.  Bingen 
is  but  a  few  miles  west  of  Mainz,  to  which  belonged 
Seligenstadt  ('The  Holy  Town')  where  was  born  Memling 
(The  Connoisseur,  October  1939);  the  area  of  Liege, 
extending  back  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Cologne,  dealt 
with  exhaustively  by  Weale  in  his  guide-book  of  1859, 
may  well  have  been  the  cradle  of  Netherlandish  art. 

Norbert  Cornelissen  in  1822,  having  learnt  that 
Christophe  van  Huerne  had  about  1620  spent  much  time 
in  copying  the  inscriptions  in  Belgium  and  left  them  in 
the  form  of  a  manuscript,  Waagen,  being  Director  of  the 
Berlin  Museum  that  exhibited  the  wings  purchased  from 
Solly,  used  a  knife  to  scratch  away  the  green  paint  along 
the  bottom  edge  that  had  concealed  what  he  immediately 
took  to  be  the  original  inscription;  it,  for  possibly  two 
hundred  years,  had  been  unseen  or  forgotten.  Forthwith 
Waagen  and  De  Bast  proclaimed  that  'Hubert  was  the 
veritable  creator  of  the  Flemish  School  of  painting  and 
was  the  greatest  painter  who  ever  existed.'  The  game  was 
on;  the  age-long  falsities,  ever  changing,  were  to  survive, 
unchallenged,  until  M.  Emile  Renders  in  1932  made  his 
unexpected  entry  to  inform  the  world ! 

As  far  back  as  1924  Dr.  Friedlander  had  declared  that 
'the  real  founder  of  the  Netherlandish  School  was  John 
van  Eyck,  and  not  Hubert';  he  also  had  affirmed  that  'no 
work  by  Hubert  is  known  to-day.'  Possibly  the  curtain 
was  rung  up,  when  M.  F.  Lyna,  the  Brussels  Librarian,  the 
previous  year  published  his  opinion  that  he  'had  grave 
doubts  about  the  authenticity  of  the  much  discussed 
inscription  at  Ghent.'  The  stage  was  now  set  for  the 
Quincentenary  of  the  (putative)  unveiling  on  May  6th, 
1432 — as  the  inscription  made  apparent — of  the 
famous  polyptych.  And  on  May  8th,  1932,  it  was  con- 
sidered advisable  that  carefully  prepared  speeches  should 
be  delivered  in  a  ceremonial  setting  before  the  dignitaries 
of  Ghent  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  Old  Guard  appeared 
in  support  of  the  obsolete  Eyckian  traditions  and  com- 
mentaries. On  November  27th  Hulin  de  Loo  gave  a 
learned  discourse  on  The  Travels  of  the  van  Eycks  before  the 
Academy.  The  Hubert  problem  now  began  to  present  a 
formidable  aspect.  From  now  onwards  M.  Renders 
played  an  ever-increasing  role  in  this  'Hubert  van  Eyck' 


fantasy.  The  sempiternal  Eyckian  problem  was  soon 
solved — for  all  those  who  wished  only  for  the  truth — by 
M.  Renders  who,  having  traced  and  acquired  the  long- 
lost  Van  Huerne  manuscript  with  its  transcriptions  and 
dates,  set  out  his  conclusions  from  documents  and  internal 
evidence  in  his  book:  Hubert  van  Eyck:  Personnage  de 
Legende.  He  had  collated  the  appropriate  records  of  twenty- 
five  travellers  who  had  visited  the  city  between  1449  and 
161 1 ;  not  one  of  them  had  recorded  having  seen  the 
mystifying  quatrain  of  postulated  significance  that  Van 
Huerne  transcribed  about  1620.  All  this  make-believe 
had  originated  either  at  the  time  of  the  Calvinistic  de- 
structions or,  as  M.  Renders  assumes,  because  'the  Canons, 
the  Sacristans  and  the  Beadles  of  St.  Bavon's  were  anxious 
to  endow  their  city  with  the  prestige  of  having  been  the 
cradle  of  Netherlandish  art.'  If  only  Pero  Tafur,  the 
Spanish  traveller  who  visited  Bruges  in  1438,  had  recorded 
a  visit  to  John  van  Eyck  and  told  us  something  of  the 
great  painter's  biography! 

The  poet-painter  Lucas  de  Heere,  in  his  Ode  in  Praise  of 
the  Altarpiece,  published  in  1 566,  placed  faggots  on  the  fire 
that  was  to  be  rekindled  by  Guicciardini  in  1567,  Marcus 
van  Vaernewyck  in  1568,  Van  Mander  in  1604,  and  by 
others  whose  names  are  legion  down  even  to  to-day. 
M.  Renders'  first  book  was  regarded  as  a  subject  for  mild 
badinage;  then  followed  undisguised  derision  and  a 
strongly  organized  opposition  by  the  vast  majority  of  the 
professors  and  art-writers  in  Ghent  and  Brussels  as  well  as, 
before  long,  in  Paris  and  London.  But  when  in  1935  the 
same  author  brought  out  his  monograph  on  John  van 
Eyck,  and  spread  his  net  wider,  the  Van  Eyck  problem 
was  finally  solved  for  persons  of  research  and  intuition. 

M.  Renders'  first  publication  brought  forth  a  rather 
venturesome,  but  confident,  review  entitled  Hubert  van 
Eyck:  A  Myth  (Connoisseur,  June  1933)  by  the  present 
writer,  who  commented  that  'To-day  Hubert  is  dead: 
Jan  van  Eyck  comes  into  his  own.'  In  a  further  review 
(Connoisseur,  June  1935)  of  the  same  author's  Jean  van 
Eyck:  Son  Style,  Son  Evolution,  it  was  shown  once  more  that 
'Hubert'  was  a  peintre  fantome,  in  support  of  whom  there  had 
been  too-long-drawn-out  a  Triste  Comedie  regionaliste  Gantoise. 

As  far  back  as  November  12th,  1932,  Les  Ventes  Publiques 
of  Brussels  published  M.  Renders'  first  challenge:  Le 
Peintre  Flamand  Hubert  van  Eyck  a-t-il  existe?  And  yet  during 
the  following  year  Professor  van  Puyvelde  published  his 
Les  Van  Eyck  et  L Adoration  de  L 'Agneau  Mystique,  when  he 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  'Hubert  composed  the  polyp- 
tych and  followed  the  traditional  rules  which  governed 
the  construction  of  such  large  altar-pieces.'  It  would 
appear  that  his  opinion  is  now  almost  exactly  what  it  was 
fifteen  years  ago.  For  he  to-day  tells  his  readers*  that: 

It  is  useless  to  try  to  distinguish  between  the  handiwork  of  John 
and  of  Hubert  in  the  polyptych.  .  .  .  Let  us  return  to  the  Inscription. 
...  I  continue  to  regard  it  as  having  been  painted  for  the  in- 
auguration of  the  polyptych.  .  .  .  Even  if  John  had  the  Inscription 
painted  by  an  assistant,  it  is  none  the  less  authentic.  .  .  .  The  essential 
part  of  the  Inscription  remains.  ...  It  goes  on  to  say  that  the  work 
was  set  up  in  its  place  on  May  6th,  1432. 

As  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Museums  of  Belgium,  one 
would  look  to  him  to  give  to  the  world  the  latest  consensus 
of  accepted  opinion  on  the  polyptych.  It  may  be  irksome 

for  an  author  who  has  embraced  valuations  that  in  the 

 ■  

*  Leo  van  Puyvelde:  Van  Eyck.  The  Holy  Lamb.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Doris  I.  Wilton.  Collins,  3  guineas  net. 
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course  »>l  time  have  to  be  amended-:  Bui  one  hardly 
expects  an  excursion  in  temerity  when  historically  examin- 
ing the  evidence  regarding  the  earliest,  the  largest,  the 
most  famous,  the  most  valuable  and  the  most  uplifting 
altar-piece  in  the  Netherlands  that  has  come  down  to  us. 

This  famous  altar-piece  was  in  August  1939  dispatched 
to  the  French  Government  for  safe  keeping,  but  circum- 
stances  caused  a  change  of  plan,  so  that  it  was  six  years 
later  found  by  American  soldiers  in  the  Salt-mine  at  Alt 
Aussee,  near  Salzburg;  it  had  suffered  very  little  in  varying 
temperatures  (Connoisseur,  December  1945).  On  its 
return  journey  it  reached  the  Art  Collecting  Point  at 
Munich,  whence  it  was  removed  by  air  to  the  Royal 
Palace  at  Brussels.  After  being  carefully  examined  by  ex- 
perts in  the  Musee  du  Cinquantenaire  it  was  dispatched  by 
road  to  Ghent.  And  on  October  30th,  1945,  the  carillon 
of  the  Belfry  sounded  La  Brabangonne  on  its  arrival. 
Ceremonial  festivities  were  held  on  Thursday,  November 
8th,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Ghent.  The  fact 
is  to  be  stressed  that  it  was  now  officially  determined 
that  'John  van  Eyck  alone  was  the  author  of  this  tableau 
sublime* l  also  the  inscription,  which  had  been  a  bugbear 
to  all  for  countless  years,  was,  by  the  consent  of  both 
the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  once  and  for  all 
obliterated.  Notwithstanding  that  dominant  decision  in 
October  1945,  Professor  van  Puyvelde  here  gives  us  a  plate 
of  the  four-line  inscription.  He  in  fact  side-steps  the  main 
problem.  Indeed,  he  almost  disdainfully  refuses  to  face 
the  facts  of  to-day  in  this  new  and  popular  edition. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  main  centre  figure  in 
the  upper  zone,  enthroned  in  Majesty,  crowned  with  a 
pontifical  tiara,  holding  a  crystal  sceptre,  having  at  His  feet 
a  royal  crown,  and  accorded  the  title  Deus  Potentissimus, 
does  in  fact  represent  God  the  Father.  But  our  author, 
acting  on  the  remarks  of  the  Abbe  Aerts — an  opinion 
examined  but  not  shared  by  Canon  van  den  Gheyn — 
claims  in  the  text  and  in  the  lettering  on  the  excellent 
plate  that  it  must  reveal  God  the  Son.  It  is  strange  that 
the  author  does  not  state  that  the  Holy  Dove  with  its  rays 
of  light  hovers  above  the  altar  on  which  is  the  Holy  Lamb; 
surely,  that  establishes  the  communication  between  the 
Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

Passing  reference  might  have  been  made,  even  in  dis- 
sent, to  the  view  of  Comte  J.  de  Borchgrave  d'Altena,  who 
thinks  that  the  Gothic  lettering  inscribed  on  the  patterned 
tiles  in  the  foreground  of  The  Singing  Angels  and  The 
Musician  Angels  cumulatively  amounts  to  a  sign-manual  of 
John  van  Eyck. 

The  present  writer  may  venture  to  regard  St.  Stephen, 
placed  among  the  Confessors,  as  standing  for  the  church  of 
that  dedication.  For  Gerlin  Borluut  built  a  chapel  to  that 
saint  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,  and  members  of  the 
Borluut  family  for  four  hundred  years  were  buried  in  the 
church  on  that  site.  Few  will  agree  that  'accurate  portrayal 
by  Hubert  and  John  at  times  verges  on  a  vulgarity  which  is 
hardly  seemly'  (page  72).  Rather  are  they  inimitably  life- 
like portraits  of  persons  of  good  class  in  that  day.  Borluut's 
family  had  made  vast  sums  by  land  reclamation  and  that 
brought  him  his  appointment  of  Vorscepene  or  Burgo- 
master for  the  year  1433/34;  also  he  founded  a  daily  Mass 
in  the  Cathedral  on  May  15th,  1435 — a  year  later  than 
the  unacceptable  quatrain. 

There  is  a  very  brief  bibliography  (page  63),  extending 
down  to  1932 — the  year  that  M.  Renders  came  upon  the 


scene.  But  there  is  no  reference  anywhere  in  this  book  to 
M.  Renders  or  his  publications !  Would  that  have  pre- 
sented difficulties?  We  note  (page  84)  the  final  opinion 
of  our  author  that  'there  are  not  two  altar-pieces  here,  one 
above  the  other,  but  one  single  one.' 

Those  experienced  in  reading  fifteenth-century  epitaphs 
will  recoil  before  accepting,  as  the  author  wishes  us  to  do, 
the  epitaph  in  Flemish  verses  'transcribed  word  by  word' 
in  1568  by  Marcus  van  Vaernewyck,  an  extract  from 
which  reads: 

Take  an  example  from,  me,  You  who  walk  over  me.  I  was 
like  you. 

Now  I  lie  down  below.  .  .  .  Now  I  am  the  food  of  worms. 

When  he  goes  on  to  say  (page  96)  that  the  bolstered-up 
'Hubrecht  van  Eyck'  died  on  September  18th,  1426,  we 
are  no  more  impressed  by  this  epitaph  than  by  the 
quatrain,  which,  in  fact,  looks  more  like  a  monumental 
inscription  than  the  sign-manual  of  the  painter.  And  when 
he  points  out  that  that  date  for  the  death  of  Hubert 
'corresponds  with  the  same  date  when  the  export  tax  was 
paid  by  the  heirs  of  Hubert,'  he  asks  us  to  accept  the 
impossible.  How  can  the  body  as  well  as  the  estate  (for 
export)  of  a  deceased  man  be  disposed  of  on  the  same  day? 

We  are  urged  (page  75)  not  to  forget  that  'two  or  three 
generations  before  Piero  della  Francesca  lived,  Hubert 
van  Eyck  in  his  Three  Marys  at  The  Tomb  placed  his 
figures  in  the  light  of  early  dawn.'  As  Piero  was  born  about 
1 41 6,  how  is  that  possible,  if  'Hubert'  died  in  1426? 

M.  E.  Panofsky  in  the  Art  Bulletin,  1935,  page  458,  con- 
tested the  accuracy  of  M.  Renders,  'who  considers  Jan 
van  Eyck  as  the  only  author  of  the  altar-piece;  but  he 
cannot  account  for  all  these  discrepancies  but  by  the  rather 
hazardous  assumption  that  Jodocus  Vydt  bought  various 
pictures  from  Jan  van  Eyck  by  the  dozen,  so  to  speak,  and 
had  them  put  together  more  or  less  at  random.'  And  then 
this  writer  in  America  feels  (page  437)  that  The  Three 
Marys — now  in  a  private  collection  in  Holland — 'is  an 
excellent  replica  rather  than  an  original.' 

The  translator,  faced  with  a  most  arduous  task,  possibly 
possessing  no  special  knowledge  of  this  recondite  subject 
and  having  limited  access  to  photographs,  has  performed 
her  task  admirably.  We  would,  however,  suggest  some 
corrigenda:  For  'all  the  wings'  (page  11)  read  'both 
shutters';  for  'pendants'  (page  15)  read  'stole  ends';  for 
'Zibeline'  (page  18)  read  'fur';  for  'hands'  (page  18)  read 
'left  hand';  for  'steps'  (page  19)  read  'front  of  the  foot- 
pace'; for  'vieille'  (hurdy-gurdy)  (page  21)  read  'viol';  for 
'clasp'  (page  18)  read  'morse';  for  'tabard'  read  'loose 
garment';  for  'socles'  (page  22)  read  'bases';  for  'conch' 
(page  23)  read  'lunette';  for  'prototypes'  (page  38)  read 
'antetypes' ;  for  'ase  ick  kan'  (page  71)  read  'als  ixh  xan'; 
for  'Sibyl  of  Erythraea'  (page  118 — plate)  read  'Cumaean 
Sibyl.' 

Too  high  praise  cannot  be  given  for  the  make-up  of 
this  book,  which  is  produced  for  Editions  Marion  and 
illustrated  by  seventy-three  plates  in  monochrome  and 
eighteen  in  colour.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  Index  to 
assist  us  through  the  author's  ill-planned  and  plodding 
adventure,  which  is  quite  unworthy  of  so  inspiring  an 
altar-piece. 

The  quatrain  must  pass  the  same  way  as  the  Glozel 
forgeries  of  twenty  years  ago — into  oblivion.  The  last  word 
on  John  van  Eyck  has  yet  to  be  spoken. 
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By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


THE  LOAN  EXHIBITION  OF  FRENCH  TAPESTRIES 

THE  larger  part  of  the  great  collection  of  French  tapestries 
from  the  Fourteenth  Century  to  the  present  day  which  was 
shown  in  Paris  at  the  Musee  Moderne  in  the  summer  of  1946 
and  later  in  Brussels  and  London,  came  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
last  autumn  and  remained  on  view  until  February  29th.  About  two 
hundred  of  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  examples  assembled  for 
the  Paris  exhibition  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  the  cruiser  Georges 
Leygues,  and  were  accompanied  by  Pierre  Verlet,  of  the  Louvre,  who 
organized  the  plans  for  their  arrangement  in  twenty-four  galleries  of 
the  Museum. 

Twenty-four  of  the  fourteenth-century  Apocalypse  set  from  Angers, 
woven  on  the  looms  of  Nicolas  Bataille  of  Paris  for  Louis,  Duke  of 
Anjou,  were  included,  comprising  about  one-fourth  of  this  historic 
series,  the  only  extant  fourteenth-century  set.  The  entire  Cluny  Uni- 


DETAIL  FROM  THE  ANGERS  APOCALYPSE  :  LATE  XIV  CENTURY  :  FRENCH 
TRIES  LENT  BY  THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  TO  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 


corn  series,  La  Dame  a  la  Licorne,  six  in  all,  with  arms  of  the  La  Viste 
family,  the  most  famous  of  the  Unicorn  sets,  was  welcomed  here  with 
especial  interest,  since  the  Metropolitan  has  the  Rockefeller  series, 
which  rivals  it  in  the  beauty  of  its  poetic  imagery.  The  Cluny  Museum's 
entire  set,  The  Legend  of  St.  Stephen,  woven  for  the  cathedral  at  Auxerre 
at  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  was  also  sent,  as  well  as  other 
fifteenth-century  weavings  from  the  looms  of  Arras,  including  The 
Resurrection,  The  Offering  of  the  Heart,  and  The  Life  of  St.  Peter.  From  the 
Treasury  of  Rheims  Cathedral  came  the  mid-fifteenth-century  History 
of  Clovis,  from  a  set  which  was  used  at  the  marriage  of  Charles  the 
Bold  and  Margaret  of  York. 

Many  of  these  subjects  were  reproduced  in  The  Connoisseur, 
March  1947,  illustrating  an  article  in  which  G.  F.  Wingfield  Digby 
takes  the  well-chosen  stand  that  there  is  no  real  ground  of  comparison 
between  Gothic,  Renaissance  and  eighteenth-century  tapestries.  To 
bring  together  a  chronological  review  is  of  the  greatest  value  and 
interest,  but  if  one  expects  anything  like  the  fundamental 
continuity  that  would  run  through  a  similar  exhibition  of 
metalwork,  cabinet-making  or  other  decorative  arts  he  will 
feel  the  contrasts  disquieting.  Once  each  period  is  examined 
separately  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  each  for  its  own  attain- 
ments without  detrimental  comparisons. 

To  say  that  in  the  Renaissance  the  draughtsman  gained 
a  supremacy  over  the  weaver  which  the  eighteenth-century 
painter  completed  is  true  enough,  and  yet  the  Renaissance 
Histoire  du  Roy  and  the  eighteenth-century  Les  Chasses  de  Louis 
XV would  not  be  so  effective  as  paintings  as  they  are  in  wool 
and  silk,  with  the  textures  and  tones  that  pigment  cannot 
imitate,  used  with  a  full  comprehension  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  loom.  The  decorations  of  Oudry,  with  their  creamy, 
airy  spaces  and  delicate  tints  of  rose  and  blue,  come  to  life 
in  tapestry  and  lose  their  insipidity,  and  in  this  sense  the 
weaver  has  treated  his  new  master  better  than  he  perhaps 
has  deserved.  Will  he  ever  again  be  able  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  his  predecessors  of  six  cen- 
turies ago  in  the  shop  of  Nicolas  Bataille,  on  whose  looms 
in  Paris  about  1375  the  great  Apocalypse  series  was  begun? 
The  question  is  still  an  open  one  in  spite  of  interesting 
modern  experiments. 

When  Jacques  Baudol,  court  painter  of  Charles  V,  drew 
the  working  plans  for  the  Apocalypse  tapestries,  based  on 
thirteenth-century  illuminations  in  a  manuscript  that  still 
exists,  he  was  constructing  a  bridge  from  one  medium  to 
another  rather  than  inventing  new  concepts.  These  concepts 
were  already  familiar  to  artisans  in  every  craft  and  each 
expressed  them  in  his  own  materials.  The  weaver  on  the 
high-warp  loom,  employing  some  twenty  hues,  has  never 
forgotten  that  he  was  a  weaver.  He  turns  the  heavens  into  a 
curtain  of  leaf  arabesques  or  screens  it  with  a  diaper  pattern 
inspired  by  still  more  ancient  Eastern  fabrics,  and  his  de- 
signs are  a  sequence  of  incident  without  beginning,  middle 
or  end.  His  motifs  may  stand  as  well  at  one  place  as  another, 
and  while  pictorial,  are  free  from  the  self-imposed  laws  that 
were  later  developed  in  the  progress  of  pictorial  art. 

Especially  interesting  is  the  arrangement  of  the  Angers 
tapestries,  with  a  tall  section  at  the  left  side  in  which  a 
monumental  enthroned  figure  sits  reading,  as  though  medi- 
tating on  the  content  of  the  vision  of  St.  John  as  presented 
in  the  double  row  of  incidents  beside  him.  This  is  perhaps 
offered  as  a  tribute  to  the  noble  gentleman  for  whose  chapel 
they  were  made,  who  has  proved  his  wisdom  in  selecting 
this  theme.  'Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and  they  that  hear 
the  words  of  this  prophecy'  (Revelation  i.  3),  is  the  verse 
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thai  is  assigned  to  lliis  figure  who  introduces  each  of  the  panels.  The  monogram  L  M  which 
appears  throughout  the  scries  comhines  the  initials  of  Louis  and  of  his  wife,  Marie  of  Brittany, 
while  here,  on  the  panel  illustrated,  showing  the  Reader  on  his  kingly  throne — an  architec- 
tural work  of  great  magnificence  which  would  be  sure  to  please  Louis,  who  took  a  great  interest 
in  all  the  arts — the  background  is  dotted  with  insects  whose  wings  are  diapered  with  the  fleur- 
de-lys  of  Louis  and  the  ermine  of  Brittany. 


I  hi;  SALE  OF  THE  MORGAN  COLLECTION  OF  SILVER 


a: 


EWER  BY  PAUL  I.AM KK IK.  1726.  WITH  ARMS  OK 
GEORGE,  1ST  BARON  ANSON"  :  ACQUIRED  BY  KRAN- 
CIS  E.  FOWLER,  JR.  :  MORGAN  SALE,  NOV.  1947 


N  auction  event  which  had  no  parallel  in  New  York  in  the  past,  and  may  not  be  repeated 
in  the  future,  was  the  dispersal  of  the  important  assemblage  of  English  and  Continental 
silver  from  the  collection  of  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan,  which  has  long  been  known  to  students 
through  the  catalogue  prepared  by  E.  Alfred  Jones.  Since  the  great  collections  of  silver  have  all 
been  offered  in  London,  even  though  of  American  ownership,  as  in  the  case  of  the  collection 
of  William  Randolph  Hearst,  the  appearance  of  the  famous  treasures  of  the  Morgan  Collec- 
tion at  the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries  created  a  stir  of  excitement,  particularly  on  November 
ist,  when  the  third  session  brought  up  the  Swettenham  set  of  Apostle  spoons,  and  important 
examples  of  Elizabethan,  Stuart  and  Georgian  silver. 

The  Morgan  set  of  Apostle  spoons  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Swettenham  family  since 
1787  at  Swettenham  Hall,  Cheshire.  With  the  date-letter  for  161 7  on  all,  they  show  the  maker's 
mark,  a  crescent,  or  a  reversed  C,  enclosing  a  mullet  in  a  shaped  shield  (Jackson,  page  115), 
and  are  one  of  five  known  sets  in  which  all  thirteen  are  by  the  same  maker.  A  distinguishing 
feature  is  that  the  nimbus  of  each  figure  is  chased  in  relief  with  a  dove. 

The  price  realized  for  the  set  was  $15,500,  the  successful  bidder  being  Mr.  Francis 
E.  Fowler,  Jr.,  of  Beverly  Hills,  California,  who  has  been  a  collector  of  English  and  American 
silver  for  many  years  and  was  the  chief  purchaser  at  the  sale.  He  also  acquired  for  $31,000 
the  unique  set  of  Elizabethan  parcel-gilded  plates  engraved  with  the  Labours  of  Hercules  by 
Pieter  Maas  of  Cologne,  a  follower  of  Altdorfer.  These  plates,  which  came  from  the  collection 
of  the  Earls  of  Denbigh,  were  once  owned  by  Sir  Robert  Bruce  Cotton  (1571-1631),  founder 
of  the  Cottonian  Library.  A  rosewater  dish  and  ewer  accompanying  them,  which  brought 
$17,500,  was  engraved  by  Pieter  Maas  with  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  comes  from 
the  collection  of  the  Hyde  family,  one  of  whom,  Anne,  daughter  of  Chancellor  Hyde,  married 

James,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II. 

.Among  other  notable  early  pieces  in  the  Morgan  Collection  was  the  Elizabethan  standing  salt  with  cover,  London,  1583,  from  the  Earls  of 
Durham  at  Lambton  Castle  (realized  $3,600),  and  a  rare,  slender  Elizabethan  tankard  of  plain  silver  ($2,700)  with  delicate  engraving  of  egg- 
and-dart  bands  on  the  base  and  cover,  chastely  executed,  an  early  example  of  the  plain  cylindrical  form  characteristic  of  the  first  half  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  There  was  also  one  of  the  early  Monteiths,  1685,  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  James  II,  with  chinoiserie  decoration, 
from  the  Earl  of  Wilton's  collection,  which  brought  $5,400. 

Among  pieces  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  chief  importance  attaches  to  the  Anson  silver  by  Paul  Lamerie,  here  illustrated,  consis- 
ting of  a  helmet-shaped  ewer  of  silver-gilt  and  rosewater  dish,  exe- 
cuted in  1726,  and  an  extremely  fine  example  of  strapwork  and 
chasing  in  Lamerie's  early  style.  This  belonged  originally  to  George 
Anson,  1697- 1762,  first  Baron  Anson.  The  applied  arms  with 
coronet  must  have  been  added  later.  This  famous  naval  hero  became 
Vice-Admiral  of  the  Blue  in  1746,  and  in  1747  was  elevated  to  the 
peerage  and  became  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Red;  in  1 75 1  he  was  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  There  is  another  great  ewer  and  basin  in 
Lamerie's  work  which  he  made  in  1 74 1 ,  and  is  one  of  the  master 
works  of  his  later  period  as  this  is  of  the  earlier.  The  Anson  silver, 
bringing  $9,000,  was  also  acquired  by  Mr.  Fowler. 

Other  notable  examples  of  English  goldsmithery  which  appeared 
in  this  sale  included  a  James  I  silver-gilt  rosewater  dish  and  ewer 
with  marine  decoration,  1604,  of  pronounced  Elizabethan  character, 
which  brought  $10,000.  An  Elizabethan  standing  salt  and  cover  of 
1584,  with  high-relief  decoration,  was  sold  for  $4,000,  and  an  Eliza- 
bethan wrought,  parcel-gilt,  tazza-form  wine-cup,  London,  1577,  for 
$2,500.  A  rare  Charles  II  low  bowl  with  ball  feet  of  unusual  design, 
which  was  made  in  1677,  engraved  with  the  Arms  of  the  Royal 
African  Company,  which  received  its  charter  in  1662  and  lost  its 
monopoly  in  1700,  brought  $3,700.  Of  great  interest  was  the  pair  of 
Elizabethan  wine-cups  of  tazza  form,  1582,  rare  in  being  a  pair, 
which  once  formed  part  of  the  plate  of  the  Corporation  of  Boston  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  were  later  engraved  with  the  Arms  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  These  cups  were  sold  in  1835  when  the 
old  Corporation  went  out  of  existence.  The  price  realized  for  them  in 
the  recent  sale  was  $8,500. 

The  total  of  the  sale  for  494  items  was  $254,832.50,  which  a  little 
more  than  answered  expectations,  the  high  prices  of  the  third  session 
on  November  ist  being  responsible  for  the  satisfying  conclusion. 


THK  ANSON  ROSEWATER  DISH  :  BY  PAUL  LAMERIE,  1726  :  ACQUIRED  BY 
FRANCIS  K.  KOWLKR,  JR.,  IN  THK  MORGAN  SALK  :  PARKE-BKRNKT  GALLKRIKS 
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CHARGER  WITH  THE  SACKVILLE  ARMS,  DUBLIN",  1735  :  GIXSBURG  &  LEW 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ART  AND  ANTIQUE  DEALERS 
LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

THE  exhibition  held  last  October  by  the  Art  and  Antique  Dealers 
League  of  America  at  the  Hotel  Shelton  was  the  finest  of  its 
kind  held  here  in  many  years,  and  indicated  a  commendable  effort 
on  the  part  of  a  number  of  dealers  to  hold  an  exhibition  in  which 
only  objects  of  the  finest  quality  would  be  shown,  displayed  against 
attractive  decorative  backgrounds.  Undoubtedly  the  influence  of  the 
Seventh  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  and  Exhibition  in  London  last  June 
had  much  to  do  in  inspiring  greater  efforts  to  bring  about  something 
New  York  has  not  had  for  a  long  time,  an  exhibition  of  antiques 
which  really  does  justice  to  the  fine  quality  of  examples  that  are  to  be 
found  heie  in  many  dealers'  galleries. 

Among  the  dealers  exhibiting  were  Frank  Partridge,  Needham's 


SILVER  BRAZIER  OR  CHAFING-DISH  BY  RICHARD  BAYLEY  :  LONDON,  CIRCA 


Antiques,  Symons  Galleries,  S.  J.  Shrubsole,  A.  R.  Nesle  &  Co., 
James  A.  Lewis  &  Sons,  Ginsburg  &  Levy,  George  Blundell  of  Lon- 
don, S.  Wyler,  Mottahedeh  &  Sons,  Elinor  Merrill  and  Josephine 
Howell.  English  furniture,  porcelains,  silver  and  glass  predominated; 
especially  fine  examples  included  a  Chippendale  china  cabinet,  from 
Padworth  House,  Aldermaston,  near  Reading,  shown  by  Frank 
Partridge;  a  Chippendale  secretary-bookcase  with  swan-neck  pedi- 
ment, circa  1775,  and  other  examples  of  English  eighteenth-century 
cabinet-making,  from  Needham's  Antiques;  the  Doncaster  Cup,  a 
silver  racing  trophy  of  1 785  made  by  A.  Fogelbert  &  S.  Gilbert,  shown 
by  S.J.  Shrubsole;  eighteenth-century  English  cut  crystal  chandeliers 
and  wall  brackets,  from  the  collection  of  A.  R.  Nesle  &  Co. ;  a  pair  of 
Regency  mirrors  and  matching  consoles,  from  Norfolk  House,  St. 
James's  Square,  exhibited  by  the  Symons  Galleries ;  Meissen  figures  of 
the  Italian  Comedy,  modelled  by  Kaendler  in  1 745,  shown  by  Motta- 
hedeh &  Sons;  and  a  collection  of  Chelsea,  Bow,  Worcester,  Derby 
and  other  English  porcelains  of  exceptional  quality,  from  the  collec- 
tion of  James  A.  Lewis  &  Sons. 

Illustrated  here  is  an  unusual  example  of  Dublin  delftware,  dated 
1 735,  shown  by  Ginsburg  &  Levy.  It  is  similar  to  a  dish  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  and  like  it  is  marked  Dublin  1735  on  the  back,  an 
unusually  early  date,  as  most  Dublin  delft  is  of  the  period  1 750-60. 
It  bears  the  arms  of  Lionel  Cranfield  Sackville,  1688- 1765,  who,  after 
succeeding  his  father  as  Earl  of  Dorset,  was  created  Duke  of  Dorset  in 
1720.  He  was  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  from  1730  to  1737,  during 
which  period  these  dated  chargers  were  produced.  They  are  of  simi- 
lar design  and  show  the  Sackville  arms  in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  sur- 
rounded by  an  Oriental  flower  motif,  while  the  border  has  a  broad 
band  of  Chinese  motives,  interrupted  by  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter  four  times  repeated.  The  colouring  is  a  delicate  pale  blue, 
which,  according  to  W.  B.  Honey's  English  Pottery  and  Porcelain  (page 
51)  is  also  the  colour  of  the  charger  in  London.  Mr.  Honey  contrasts 
this  tone  with  the  bright  blue  or  purplish  tones  which  are  generally 
characteristic  of  Dublin  delftware  of  better-known  type  and  later 
date.  These  two  dated  chargers  are  outstanding  among  the  known 
productions  of  Dublin.  The  earliest  Dublin  factory  recorded  appears 
to  have  been  that  of  John  Crisp  &  Company,  at  World's  End  in  the 
Strand,  Dublin,  which  is  mentioned  in  1747.  This  may  have  been 
succeeded  by  David  Davis  &  Company  in  1 749,  who  were  followed 
by  Captain  Henry  Delamain,  1752-7.  Chaffers  records  Delamain's 
correspondence  with  Stringfellow  concerning  the  advantages  of  firing 
with  coal  instead  of  wood  or  peat,  but  this  was  some  years  after  the 
period  of  our  charger,  the  records  of  which  are  still  obscure. 


A  QUEEN  ANNE  SILVER  CHAFING-DISH 

THE  chafing-dish  or  brazier  of  silver,  always  a  rarity  in  English 
silver,  is  represented  here  in  an  interesting  example  in  the  Queen 
Anne  style  by  Richard  Bayley  of  London,  circa  17 15,  in  the  collection 
of  Tiffany  &  Company.  The  date-letter  is  missing  but  other  marks  are 

distinct,  and  include  the  Britannia  mark  of 
the  period  of  the  High  Standard.  Compared 
to  the  very  fine  chafing-dish  with  strap- 
work  ornament  and  without  a  handle,  by 
Anthony  Nelme  in  the  Museum  in  Boston, 
only  slightly  earlier  in  date,  it  is  much  less 
architectural  and  massive,  and  closer  to  the 
style  that  influenced  Boston  and  New  York 
makers.  The  high  dish-rests,  rising  from  the 
rim,  are  of  unusual  form,  being  a  double 
rather  than  a  single  scroll,  and  are  so  formed 
as  to  suggest  that  they  may  have  supported 
some  separate  member,  on  which  in  turn 
the  dish  or  bowl  that  was  to  be  heated  might 
stand.  The  Nelme  chafing-dish  has  such  a 
supporting  member,  although  it  is  not  raised 
above  the  rim  of  the  receptacle  but  fits 
within  it.  The  latter  arrangement  is  un- 
1715  :  tiffany  &  company       known  on  American  chafing-dishes. 
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As  is  well  known,  chafing-dishes  arc  less 
common  in  Kngland  when  executed  in  silver 
than  in  copper  or  brass.  Perhaps  die  stand 
with  spirit-lamp  immediately  outmoded 
them  in  silver,  and  the  primitive  device  with 
a  compartment  for  coals  remained  in  the 
realm  of  baser  metals,  li  is  sometimes  sug- 
gested that  the  reason  the  chafing-dish  ap- 
pears as  frequently  as  it  docs  in  America, 
although  never  common,  is  because  of 
French  influence.  The  French  re'ehaud,  w  hich, 
.is  1 1 1 < •  name  implies,  was  for  keeping  food 
warm  rather  than  cooking,  was  partly  a 
factor,  through  the  example  of  Huguenot 
silversmiths,  in  determining  the  use  of  the 
silver  chafing-dish  in  America. 

The  early-eighteenth-century  New  York 
brazier,  as  it  is  known  in  the  work  of  Bancker 
and  Van  Dyck,  stands  lower  and  has  a  less 
flaring  rim  than  the  one  illustrated,  and  is 
in  fact  more  simple  throughout,  although  it 
has  the  necessary  pierced  grill,  and  at  times 
shows  a  simple  form  of  piercing  on  the  sides. 
The  Boston  braziers  are  generally  more 
elaborately  pierced,  much  as  the  present  one 
is.  There  is.  however,  a  New  York  brazier  of 
much  later  date,  the  work  of  Samuel  Ting- 
ley  about  1767,  illustrated  in  The  Connois- 
seur, No.  485,  1942,  page  69,  which  is 
strikingly  like  the  one  by  Baylcy  and  is  in- 
teresting in  showing  how  long  the  Queen  Anne  tradition  lingered  here. 


THE  LITTLE-KNOWN  WORK  OF  WILLIAM  R.  MILLER 

ONE  of  the  lesser-known  American  artists  of  English  origin  who 
made  his  contribution,  along  with  W.  J.  Bennett,  John  Hill, 
Robert  Havell  and  others,  to  the  recording  of  the  nineteenth-cen- 
tury American  scene,  is  William  Rickaby  Miller  (1812-93).  He  was 
represented  at  the  New- York  Historical  Society  recently  in  an  exhi- 
bition which  was  the  first  ever  devoted  to  this  artist.  Although  Miller's 
name  was  recorded  almost  without  interruption  in  the  New  York 
directories  after  1847  until  his  death,  and  he  was  commissioned  by 
the  publishers  Frank  Leslie,  Putnam,  Ballou  and  Gleason,  to  execute 
views,  he  had  long  ago  dropped  from  sight.  A  few  years  ago  the  New- 
York  Historical  Society  began  to  take  an  interest  in  Miller  because  of 
his  attractive  and  exact  renderings  in  water-colour  of  old  New  York 
houses.  One  of  these,  a  water-colour  of  the  old  Prime  House  at  Hell 
Gate  on  the  East  River,  which  no  longer  stands,  was  acquired  in  1943, 
and  the  painting  of  the  Philipse-Beekman  Mansion  was  presented  by 
Dr.  Fenwick  Beekman.  Recently  the  gift  of  a  large  number  of  paint- 
ings and  drawings,  presented  by  George  A.  Zabriskie,  made  possible 
the  showing  of  a  selection  of  about  fifty  subjects.  Memorabilia  pre- 
sented by  the  artist's  granddaughter,  Grace  Miller  Carlock,  were  also 
included. 

The  exhibition  was  interesting  in  presenting  all  phases  of  Miller's 
work:  his  early  landscapes  and  portrait  drawings  executed  in  Eng- 
land; his  first  paintings  in  America,  showing  his  marked  reaction  to 
the  expansive  landscape  of  western  New  York;  and  later  works  show- 
ing his  development  of  a  graceful  and  accomplished  style.  He  had 
plans  for  the  publication  of  7,000  Gems  of  American  Scenery,  a  plan 
which  never  reached  fulfilment  but  led  him  to  make  countless  well- 
documented  sketches  which  are  of  great  interest  to-day,  as  their  dates 
and  record  of  place  enable  us  to  contrast  the  appearance  of  many 
once  rural  spots  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  with  their  present  aspect. 

Biographical  details  of  the  artist  have  been  scant,  and  the  material 
which  his  granddaughter  wrote  for  the  Society's  Quarterly  (October 
1947)  had  not  before  been  recorded.  William  Rickaby  Miller  was  born 
at  Staindrop,  County  Durham,  near  Darlington,  May  20th,  18 18,  the 
son  of  Quaker  parents.  His  father  was  an  artist  and  may  have  kept  an 
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art  shop  in  Staindrop.  Early  sketches  by  Miller  are  dated  1836  to 
1844,  and  were  done  in  Hartlepool,  Newcastle  where  he  may  have 
studied,  Staindrop,  London,  and  along  the  Tyne.  These  show  him  to 
have  arrived  at  proficiency  as  a  topographical  artist  before  coming  to 
America  in  1844-5.  After  a  brief  time  in  New  York  he  went  to  Buffalo, 
where  he  painted  the  interesting  pastoral  scene  of  somewhat  primitive 
character,  dated  1845,  which  is  his  first  work  in  this  country.  It  is 
entirely  unlike  his  work  in  England  and  seems  to  represent  the  im- 
pact of  the  still  wild  and  lofty  virgin  forest  on  an  artist  who  had  arrived 
at  a  pleasant  formula  for  painting  a  well-ordered  landscape.  After  be- 
ing temporarily  swept  off  his  feet,  he  again  reverted  to  a  reposeful  and 
objective  style.  Landscape  with  houses  became  his  favourite  theme, 
one  might  call  his  subjects  portraits  of  houses,  such  as  the  paintings 
of  the  old  Lent-Rapalje  House  on  Bowery  Bay,  Long  Island,  the  Lane 
Cottage,  near  the  Prime  House  on  East  River;  and  the  Cromwell 
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House  on  Cromwell  Creek  in  the  Bronx.  Mount  Morris,  Rondout  Creek, 
Moonlight  on  the  Bronx  River,  show  other  rural  localities  that  are  vastly 
changed  to-day.  The  works  of  Miller  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Historical  Society  range  in  date  from  1852  to  1886.  The  subjects  of 
the  early  'eighties  are  probably  the  best,  and  include  New  York  and 
Staten  Island  views  executed  on  grey  paper  heightened  with  white, 
executed  with  a  light,  assured  touch  which  places  him  amongst  the 
most  competent  artists  who  have  recorded  the  environs  of  New  York. 


THE  OTTO  BLOHM  COLLECTION  OF  CONTINENTAL 
PORCELAIN 

IT  is  safe  to  say  that  no  group  of  Continental  porcelains  has  ever 
come  to  America  comparable  to  the  Otto  Blohm  Collection,  which 
at  present  is  being  shown  by  Frank  Stoner  with  some  of  his  finest  ex- 
amples of  Chelsea,  Bow  and  other  English  porcelains  on  the  top  floor 
of  the  Frank  Partridge  Building,  which  he  has  taken  over  for  this 
unusual  occasion.  The  showing  of  some  four  hundred  examples  from 
the  Blohm  Collection  is  proving  a  rich  introduction  to  the  field  of 
Continental  porcelains,  in  which  our  museums  and  private  collections 
are  indeed  weak.  These  examples  of  Buen  Retiro,  Nymphenburg, 
Vincennes,  Copenhagen,  Fulda,  Frankenthal,  Hoechst,  Vienna, 
Meissen,  Fiirstenberg  and  other  factories  were  brought  together  by 
one  of  the  greatest  students  of  the  porcelains,  who  spent  some  forty- 
five  years  in  bringing  together  not  only  rare,  but  supremely  beautiful, 
examples,  travelling  all  over  Europe  to  perfect  his  collection.  While 
he  specialized  in  figures,  and  in  this  has  examples  of  subjects  so  rare 
that  they  are  unknown  even  to  many  who  have  long  studied  the  sub- 
ject, there  are  also  complete  sets  of  subjects,  or  some  nearly  complete, 
of  which  the  average  collector  would  consider  himself  fortunate  to 
possess  a  single  specimen.  In  addition  to  the  many  figures  are  certain 
rare  table  pieces,  such  as  the  pair  of  Meissen  tureens  which  were  made 
for  Catherine  of  Russia  and  were  secured  from  the  Hermitage,  or  the 
remarkable  Vincennes  powder  horn  in  porcelain  which  came  to  the 
collection  of  the  royal  house  of  Saxony  through  the  marriage  of  one 
of  its  members  to  a  French  princess,  a  great  treasure  in  porcelain 
which  is  well  known  and  priceless  in  value.  The  ground  is  the  in- 


tense blue  perfected  at  Vincennes  and  the 
decoration  is  of  scenes  of  the  chase.  There 
are  also  the  rare  productions  of  Du  Paquier 
of  Vienna,  represented  by  an  exceptional 
tobacco  box  with  an  unusual  treatment  of 
an  incised  shell  motif  on  the  lid,  and  some 
plates  and  table  wares  with  the  black  dec- 
oration he  favoured. 

The  figures  of  Harlequin  and  Columbine, 
illustrated,  are  from  Nymphenburg,  circa 
1765,  and  were  modelled  by  Bustelli;  these 
were  formerly  in  the  Feist  Collection  and 
are  charming  in  their  rhythmic  grace,  the 
brilliance  of  the  paste  and  the  subtle  tones 
in  the  costumes.  Of  exceptional  importance 
is  the  set  of  fourteen  early  Hoechst  figures 
of  the  Italian  Comedy,  and,  as  if  the  possession 
of  a  unique  set  were  not  enough,  there  is 
also  a  Fiirstenberg  set  of  fourteen.  The 
variety  of  gesture,  movement,  costumes,  the 
freedom  from  conventional  types  and  poses 
in  the  different  factories,  is  astonishing. 
Mezzetin,  Flaminia,  Scapin,  Pierrot,  Pantaloon, 
Scaramouche,  the  Doctor,  Harlequin  and  their 
companions  are  the  creation  of  an  inex- 
haustible vitality  and  invention.  The  Italian 
Comedians,  troupes  that  went  all  over  Europe, 
had  great  influence  on  the  arts  in  general. 
The  identity  of  the  different  characters  was 
preserved  whatever  the  play,  which  was 
scarcely  more  than  the  background  for  their 
well-marked  individualities.  The  players 
were  free  to  introduce  extemporaneous  lines,  so  that,  whatever  the 
play,  the  familiar  characters  were  there,  well  known  to  all  the  audi- 
ence. The  hold  they  exercised  over  the  popular  taste  was  evident  all 
through  the  Eighteenth  Century;  we  find  all  of  the  factories  of  the 
Continent  producing  their  respective  versions  of  the  figures. 

There  is  a  Harlequin-like  figure  in  a  mask  from  Buen  Retiro  which 
is  superb  in  modelling,  manifesting  a  command  of  sculptural  charac- 
terization that  is  rare  in  porcelain,  as  a  rule,  although  other  works 
from  this  Spanish  royal  factory  show  unusual  vitality  and  naturalism. 

The  provenance  of  the  porcelains  in  the  Blohm  Collection  furnishes 
a  review  of  porcelain  collecting  in  Europe,  for  not  only  have  many 
examples  come  from  royal  or  noble  houses  in  whose  treasuries  they 
had  descended,  such  as  the  Vincennes  powder  horn  mentioned  from 
the  house  of  Saxony,  and  a  charming  example  of  Ludwigsburg  from 
the  royal  family  of  Wurttemberg,  but  other  pieces  are  from  the  Roths- 
child, Emden,  Feist  and  other  Collections  formed  by  distinguished 
connoisseurs. 

The  history  of  the  preservation  of  these  fragile  works  of  art  is  an 
astonishing  one.  About  1939,  when  their  late  owner  saw  that  war  was 
inevitable,  he  personally  wrapped  these  hundreds  of  pieces  in  the 
finest  of  silk-tissue  paper,  and  placed  them  in  boxes  in  the  cellar  of 
his  house  in  Hamburg,  which  was  subjected  to  particularly  heavy 
bombing.  The  house,  bombed  three  times,  was  entirely  destroyed  in 
its  upper  floors,  but  the  boxes  in  the  cellar  remained  intact,  and  when 
they  were  recently  shipped  to  this  country,  in  these  very  boxes,  it  was 
found  that  not  one  piece  had  been  broken. 


BOSTON  ACQUIRES  A  SEAPORT  BY  CLAUDE 

THE  collection  of  seventeenth-century  painting  at  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Boston  has  been  enriched  during  the  past  year  by 
the  addition  of  a  notable  Poussin,  Achilles  on  Skyros,  described  and 
illustrated  in  these  notes  in  the  September  issue,  and  more  recently 
by  a  noteworthy  example  of  Claude's  many  variants  of  the  seaport 
subject,  a  theme  which  he  made  his  own  in  spite  of  its  popularity 
with  other  painters.  In  Italy  he  studied  with  Agostino  Tassi,  an 
artist  who  was  known  for  such  subjects,  and  in  Venice  he  must  have 
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lingered  before  Carpaccio's  .SV.  I  nula,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
treatments  of  the  seaport  in  European  painting.  The  recent  acquisi- 
tion is  most  like  Claude's  own  St.  I'rsula  in  the  National  Gallery  in 
London,  though  it  is  also  reminiscent  of  similar  subjects  by  him  in  the 
Louvre  and  the  Uffizi,  and,  in  America,  at  the  Detroit  Institute  of 
Arts  and  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  in  Minneapolis. 

Poussin  has  never  sunk  into  (he  oblivion  that  enveloped  the  work 
of  Claude,  perhaps  because  he  is  the  more  intellectual  painter,  and 
intellectualism  has  become  ever  more  characteristic  of  man's  relation 
to  the  arts.  The  new  interest  in  Claude  is  undoubtedly  based  on  the 
realization  of  qualities  in  his  art  which  could  no  longer  be  overlooked 
although  we  have  for  a  long  lime  been  blind  to  them.  Claude  was  a 
great  painter  of  light,  of  sunlight,  of  diffused  light,  as  no  one  before 
him  had  been,  although  some  of  his  contemporaries,  notably  the 
Dutch,  were  interested  in  the  same  subject.  ( llaude,  in  Rome,  found 
Roman  ruins  around  him,  and  an  absorption  in  antiquity  in  the  air. 
He  was  a  lover  of  nature,  dreaming  over  the  Campagna,  and,  had  he 
been  born  two  centurie  s  later,  would  have  been  a  painter  of  nature, 
but  his  age  made  him  a  painter  of  architecture.  He  was  forced  by  cir- 
cumstance to  adopt  the  Classical  forms,  not  because  he  was  enslaved 
by  his  patrons,  for  he  was  singularly  independent,  once  his  fame  was 
assured.  But  in  turning  to  the  Classic  forms  he  was  freeing  himself  of 
older  conventions,  and  approaching  ever  more  the  immediate  world 
around  him.  His  great  port  scenes  gave  him  an  opportunity,  more  than 
his  Classical  subjects,  of  painting  effects  of  sunlight,  of  great  expanses 
of  sky  with  its  diffused  light  in  the  remote  distances  that  can  be  seen 
over  an  expanse  of  water— the  intensification  of  light  in  the  heavens, 
its  envelopment  of  surroundings  on  shore  and  sea,  the  cliffs,  the 
towers,  the  distant  ships,  the  battlements  and  columns.  In  his  own 
time  and  throughout  the  Eighteenth  Century  Claude 
made  so  great  an  impression  with  his  Classical  archi- 
tecture that  he  might  almost  be  mentioned  with  Vi- 
truvius  in  his  influence  on  eighteenth-century  build- 
ing. This  so  closely  associated  him  with  a  fashion, 
that  he  suffered  the  fate  of  being  forgotten  as  the 
fashion  changed,  and  the  very  painters  for  whom  he 
opened  up  a  new  path  forgot  the  debt  they  owed 
him.  Turner  did  not  forget,  but  paid  him  the  tribute 
of  emulation.  He  felt  towards  Claude  as  towards 
a  living  rival.  Turner  could  see  those  marvellous 
effects  of  immeasurable  passages  of  light,  and  his 
consuming  ambition  was  to  surpass  them. 

There  were  three  works  of  Claude  in  the  collection 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Kent,  sold  at  Christie's  last  March, 
which  brought  a  substantial  increase  over  the  sum 
realized  for  them  when  they  appeared  ir  the  sale  of 
Captain  R.  B.  Brassey's  collection  at  Christie's  during 
the  war,  £6,930  in  1947  as  compared  to  £3,885  in 
1940,  which  cannot  be  explained  entirely  by  such  fac- 
tors as  uncertainties  of  the  war  years  and  provenance. 


A  DUGENTO  MADONNA 

IT  is  unusual  to  find  a  thirteenth-century  Italian 
altar  frontal  in  so  fine  a  state  of  preservation  as  the 
large  panel,  Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  Francis  and  two  Donors,  which  the  William  Rockhill 
Nelson  Gallery  of  Art  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  has 
acquired  lately.  It  is  over  ninety  inches  in  height, 
and  shows  the  monumental  figure  of  the  Madonna 
against  a  gold  ground,  seated  on  the  early  type  of 
architectural  throne  which  is  presented  in  full  detail 
without  the  draperies  in  which  later  painters  were 
accustomed  to  veil  it.  The  standing  figures  of  the  two 
saints  are  also  of  monumental  size,  in  forceful  con- 
trast to  the  exceedingly  minute  figures  of  two  donors, 
nuns  who  kneel  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 

The  Madonna  is  turned  only  slightly  from  the 
frontal  position  shown  in  paintings  of  the  early  dugento, 


but  there  has  already  begun  the  development  of  significant  gesture  in 
the  placing  of  the  hands,  which  ultimately  takes  the  form  of  the  ex- 
pressions of  tenderness  between  Mother  and  Child,  and  make  some  of 
the  trecento  Madonnas  so  charming.  Especially  fine  is  the  treatment  of 
the  diagonals  in  the  crisply  delineated  draperies  of  her  mantle  and 
wimple.  The  two  saints,  although  somewhat  crowded  into  the  com- 
position, are,  in  their  inclining  positions,  so  directly  adjusted  to  the 
curve  of  the  panel  that  the  very  simplicity  of  the  treatment  makes  for 
emphasis,  and  one  can  imagine  their  effectiveness  of  design  when 
repeated  by  the  vertical  lines  of  the  probable  side  panels.  The  colour- 
ing is  unusual,  the  Virgin  wearing  a  brilliant  red  mantle  and  robe  of 
dark  green,  instead  of  the  dark  blue  mantle  over  robe  of  red  which  is 
usually  given  her.  The  Child  is  in  a  white  robe  with  a  rose  mantle 
striated  with  gold.  The  throne  is  tan  and  gold  and  has  a  pale  green 
base.  Against  all  this  colour  there  is  the  contrast  of  the  sober  garments 
of  the  other  figures,  St.  Thomas  wearing  the  black  and  white  of  the 
Dominican  order,  and  St.  Francis,  brown,  while  the  nuns  wear  the 
robes  of  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  orders  respectively. 

This  remarkable  panel  has  been  published  by  Madame  Evelyn 
Sandberg  Vavala  in  her  Iconografia  della  Madonna  col  Bambino  nella 
pittura  Italiana  del  Dugento,  published  in  Siena  in  1934,  while  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Florentine  dealer,  Volterra.  It  was  considered 
by  Madame  Vavala  and  by  the  late  Raimond  Van  Marie  to  be  a  work 
from  Southern  Italy,  perhaps  as  far  south  as  Naples.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  interesting  acquisition  in  the  field  of  early  Italian  painting 
to  be  made  recently  by  an  American  museum.  The  study  of  Italian 
painting  of  this  period  and  provenance  has  not  yet  been  carried  very 
far,  for  lack  of  material,  but  this  acquisition  by  the  Nelson  Gallery  will 
undoubtedly  provide  a  further  stepping-stone  for  future  investigators. 


MADONNA  AND  CHILD 
SOUTH  ITALIAN  SCHOOL 
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THE   AMERICAN  WING 
OF  THE   METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 

By    AN    AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENT 


No.  I.— WALL  ST 
ITS  FACADE  IS 


,  NEW  YORK,  1840  :  THE  SECOND  BUILDING  ON  THE  LEFT  IS  THE  OLD  ASSAY  OFFICE 
NOW   THAT  OF   THE   AMERICAN    WING   OF  THE   METROPOLITAN   MUSEUM    OF  ART 


IN  the  year  of  1947,  when  the  Metropolitan  Museum  was  cele- 
brating its  Diamond  Jubilee,  the  American  Wing  became  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  influential  of  its  departments  although  the 
youngest.  Opened  in  1924,  it  represented  the  first  application  in  this 
country  of  a  method  of  presenting  the  decorative  arts  in  settings  of 
their  own  period,  as  practised  in  Europe  before  1900.  Since  that  time, 
other  museums  have  followed  its  example,  the  collecting  of  Americana 


No.  II.—  OAK  CHEST,  CARVED  WITH  STILE  &  RAIL  PANELLING,  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY,  NEW  ENGLAND 


has  been  stimulated,  and  studies  by  numer- 
ous scholars  have  been  made  in  specialized 
fields. 

Although  the  American  Wing  represented 
something  distinctly  new  to  the  public  at  the 
time  of  its  inauguration,  a  certain  amount 
of  groundwork  had  already  been  done, 
mainly  by  private  collectors  who  had  begun 
to  explore  the  neglected  field  of  Americana 
shortly  before  the  end  of  the  century.  The 
now  historic  furniture  collections  of  C.  L. 
Pendleton  and  Eugene  Bolles  were  nearly 
complete  about  1900,  those  of  George  L. 
Palmer  and  Jacob  Paxon  Temple  were  well 
started,  and  of  Louis  Guerineau  Myers  and 
Howard  Reifsnyder  already  in  formation. 
The  fact  that  seventeenth-century  furniture 
was  anything  more  than  crude,  and  eigh- 
teenth- more  than  quaint,  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  many  people  before  the 
Hudson-Fulton  Loan  Exhibition  at  the 
Metropolitan  in  1909.  This  exhibition  com- 
memorated the  arrival  of  the  English  navi- 
gator, Henry  Hudson,  sailing  on  behalf  of 
the  Dutch,  who  in  1609  arrived  on  the  river 
that  bears  his  name;  it  also  celebrated  Robert  Fulton's  initial  success 
with  his  steamboat,  The  Clermont,  which  had  actually  made  its  first 
voyage  to  Albany  in  1807.  In  the  1909  exhibition,  American  furniture 
and  decorative  arts  were  shown  chiefly  for  their  historic  association, 
but  the  aesthetic  impression  lingered.  The  public  response  impressed 
Robert  W.  De  Forest,  then  secretary  of  the  Museum,  who  became 
its  president  in  191 3.  It  was  with  funds  provided  by  Robert  De 

Forest  and  Mrs.  De  Forest,  daughter  of  the 
first  president  of  the  Museum,  John  Taylor 
Johnson,  that  the  American  Wing  came  into 
existence.  Mr.  De  Forest  also  saw  to  it  that 
the  facade  of  the  old  Assay  Office  in  Wall 
Street,  which  faced  destruction  when  that 
building  was  being  demolished,  went  into 
storage  instead  of  to  the  junk  pile,  and  was 
preserved  to  become  the  entrance  to  the 
American  Wing.  Facing  on  a  court  at 
present,  this  facade  will  be  given  a  more 
conspicuous  place  according  to  the  archi- 
tects' plans  for  the  new  units  of  the  Museum 
which  are  to  be  built. 

The  old  Assay  Office,  seen  in  an  anony- 
mous print  of  the  year  1840  illustrated  here 
(No.  i),  was  originally  the  branch  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  an  historic  institution 
whose  home  office  was  in  Philadelphia.  The 
New  York  branch,  built  between  1822  and 
1824,  was  designed  by  Martin  E.  Thompson, 
who  had  also  designed  the  first  Merchants' 
Exchange,  both  being  examples  of  the  Classic 
Revival  architecture  which  was  giving  a 
new  character  to  urban  America  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Behind 
this  exterior  a  series  of  exhibition  galleries  has 
been  installed,  consisting  chiefly  of  interiors 
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removed  from  old  houses  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  representing 
three  chronological  stages  of  development.  The  first  is  Gothic  in 
character,  reflecting  the  styles  of  the  provincial  and  country  communi- 
ties from  which  most  of  the  settlers  came,  few  of  whom  were  familiar 
with  the  more  aristocratic  phases  of  Jacobean  and  Carolean  design. 
This  period  lasted  into  the  first  decade  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
By  about  1710  Renaissance  influences  began  to  be  evident  which 
eventually  blossomed  into  an  expression  of  the  Rococo,  and  as  this 
charming  style  gave  the  dominant  character  to  the  period  1 7 10-90,  it 
may  well  be  called  predominantly  Rococo,  although  phases  of  it  re- 
mained provincial  Renaissance.  The  third  period,  the  Federal,  1 790- 
1825,  takes  its  name  from  the  political  party  whose  existence  ran  con- 
currently with  a  design  period.  During  this  transition,  a  neo-Classic 
style  was  evolved,  which  depended  on  borrowings  from  French 
Empire  and  English  Regency  examples. 

The  oldest  of  the  rooms  of  the  American  Wing  comes  from  the 
Hart  House  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  built  in  1640,  a  severe  and 
yet,  to  the  American,  romantic  interior  since  it  appeals  so  much  to 
the  imagination  as  typical  of  the  household  where  New  England  life 
may  be  said  to  have  assumed  its  characteristic  form.  The  first  rude 
shelters,  no  more  than  caves  or  huts,  were  left  for  actual  houses,  con- 
structed as  nearly  as  possible  like  those  of  the  mother  country.  The 
Hart  House  parlour,  with  its  exposed  girts  and  beams,  its  great  fire- 
place, the  first  slight  carvings  and  touch  of  colour,  is  like  a  stage-set- 
ting for  early  New  England  history.  Around  such  fireplaces  must  have 
been  discussed  the  strategy  of  the  endless  Indian  wars;  the  needs  of 
the  new  institution  for  the  training  of  theologians,  Harvard  College, 
founded  in  1636,  were  considered,  and  the  Cambridge  Platform  of 
1648  formulated.  As  the  Handbook  of  the  Wing  states,  the  latter  'made 
it  the  duty  of  the  Massachusetts  magistrates  to  suppress  heresy,  thus 
completing  the  theocratic  organization  of  the  Puritan  common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  Such  walls  encompassed  as  well  the  fevered 
talk  which  led  to  the  executions  of  the  Quakers  on  Boston  Common  in 
1649,  and  fierce  denunciations  of  witchcraft.  Rooms  similar  to  these 
sheltered  Goffe,  Dixwell  and  Whalley,  the  regicides,  who  after  the 
return  of  Charles  II,  fled  to  New  England,  where  they  lived  in  re- 
tirement the  rest  of  their  days.'  There  were  more  pretentious  in- 
teriors, it  is  true,  even  in  the  early  Seventeenth  Century,  but  none 
has  come  down  to  us,  and  they  are  only  to  be  inferred  from  old  in- 
ventories, such  as  that  of  Governor  Theophilus  Eaton  of  Connecticut, 
a  London  merchant  who  came  to  Connecticut  with  John  Davenport 
in  1638,  whose  house  was  obviously  similar  to  a  simpler  manor  house 


of  England.  The  two  interiors  from  the  famous  Wentwortli  House  at 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  although  of  a  family  of  wealth,  are  of  the  end  of 
the  same  Century,  and  of  the  early  Eighteenth.  Provincial  life  on  a 
simpler  scale  is  represented  in  the  rooms  from  Ncwington,  Connecti- 
cut, and  from  Hampton,  N.H.,  the  latter  having  probably  belonged 
to  the  household  described  by  Whiltier  in  his  Tent  on  the  Beach,  a 
poem  which  tells  the  story  of  Eunice,  the  'Witch  of  Hampton,'  who 
was  banished  in  1662. 

Because  the  Renaissance  forms  came  slowly  to  America  and,  once 
arrived,  lingered  there  beside  the  more  developed  Rococo  style,  there 
are  numerous  rooms  dating  from  the  Eighteenth  Century  which  be- 
long to  the  earlier  group.  Among  them  is  the  room  from  a  house  in 
Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  the  summer  residence  of  the  wealthy 


No.  IV. — NEWPORT,  RHODE  ISLAND,  SECRETARY  W  ITH  FIGURES  CARVED  BY 
JOHN  AND  SIMEON  SKTLLIN  OF  BOSTON  :  SECOND  HALF  XVIII  CENTURY 
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No.  V. — CHERRY  DESK  SIGNED  BENJAMIN  BURN  AM,  OF  CONNECTICUT,  1769 

Metcalf  Bowler,  shipowner  and  patriot,  who  built  the  handsome 
Vernon  House  still  standing  in  Newport.  The  Portsmouth  house, 
which  he  bought  in  1764  for  a  summer  home,  was  surrounded  by 
eleven  acres  of  ground  treated  in  formal  style,  with  fish-ponds  and 
fountains,  and  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  woodwork  of 
this  room,  although  constructed  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  Century, 
suggests  an  early  Georgian  interior,  with  its  stile  and  rail  panelling 
set  between  pilasters. 

The  second-period  rooms  include  an  unusually  attractive  setting 
showing  painting  and  carving,  in  the  interior  from  Marmion,  the  home 
of  the  famous  Fitzhugh  family  in  King  George  County,  Virginia. 
There  is  also  the  drawing-room  from  the  home  of  the  wealthy  Samuel 
Powel  of  Philadelphia,  a  gentleman  who  was  widely  travelled  in 
Europe,  where  he  had  made  the  Grand  Tour  in  his  youth,  had  been 
presented  at  several  European  courts,  and  had  visited  Voltaire.  In 
furnishing  his  home  in  1765,  he  was  dissuaded  by  his  uncle,  Robert 
Morris,  from  using  European  pieces  at  a  time  when  feeling  ran  high 
against  their  importation.  The  Assembly  Room  from  the  Gadsby 
Tavern  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  near  Mount  Vernon,  where  Wash- 
ington attended  his  last  birth-night  ball  in  1798,  is  here,  and  the  hall 
from  the  Van  Rensselaer  Manor  House  at  Albany.  Still  another  is  the 
parlour  from  a  prominent  New  York  family,  the  Verplancks,  at  No. 
3  Wall  Street,  described  in  The  Connoisseur,  July  1942,  page  154. 
For  the  Federal  period,  there  is  the  room  from  a  house  in  Pratt 
Street,  Baltimore,  which  shows  the  Classic  developments  of  the  period, 
the  use  of  a  lighter  form  of  architectural  detail  in  correct  Classic 
style,  with  pilasters,  colonnettes  and  cornices,  used  with  restraint  and 
delicacy.  A  room  from  Petersburg,  Virginia,  built  probably  about 
1800,  and  two  from  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  181 8,  are  all  in  the 
Adam  tradition. 

Of  the  furniture  shown  in  this  series  of  backgrounds,  the  earliest 
type  is  represented  here  by  the  carved  oak  chest  (No.  ii),  which  is  not 
unlike  English  chests  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  and,  as  is  reason- 
able, the  earliest  American  furniture  varies  less  from  the  English 
than  the  later  styles.  The  guilloche  pattern  and  foliated  ornament,  so 
frequently  found  on  Tudor  chests,  are  present,  carved  in  a  flat  man- 
ner, without  modulation.  Such  chests  resemble  the  Esther  Hobsonne 
chest  of  1637  belonging  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  In  har- 
mony with  the  other  furniture  of  the  time,  and  with  architecture  as 
well,  it  is  rectilinear  in  design,  put  together  with  strongly  pronounced 
right  angles,  and  only  by  its  bracket  at  the  foot  introducing  a  curved 


line  which  was  later  to  become  omnipresent.  Its  use  here  seems  tc 
declare  it  as  a  production  of  the  later  Seventeenth  Century. 

The  chest,  the  court  cupboard,  the  wainscot  chair,  the  form  01 
bench,  the  Bible  box,  were  important  pieces  of  furniture  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  The  further  evolution  of  the  chest,  in  which  it 
combined  the  functions  of  the  chest  and  cupboard,  is  seen  in  the  ex- 
ample illustrated  in  No.  iii,  a  Connecticut  high  chest  of  typical  form 
and  decoration  with  its  carved  tulip  and  rosettes,  its  applique  of 
balusters  and  knobs  painted  black,  which  are  an  outgrowth  of  a  form 
of  Elizabethan  'jewel'  work. 

With  the  coming  of  the  William  and  Mary  influence  a  new  ele- 
ment of  sophistication  enters  American  furniture;  curves  begin  to  ap- 
pear and  more  elaborate  carving,  but  it  was  not  until  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Chippendale  style  that  American  cabinet-makers  reached 
a  really  individual  expression.  There  are  William  and  Mary  and 
Queen  Anne  pieces  of  American  origin,  and  particularly  of  the  latter, 
some  of  which  are  very  fine,  but  the  most  interesting  combine 
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No.  VI.— A  PHILADELPHIA  HIGHBOY  WITH  PIERCED  CARTOUCHE,  1760-1780 
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columns.  Here  one  sees  the  Rococo  al  its  height  between  1760  and 
1775,  after  it  was  well  passed  in  England. 

The  English  origin  of  the  elements  of  the  highboy  is  to  be  dis- 
covered in  such  a  Queen  Anne  piece  as  the  bureau  with  swan-neck 
pediment  illustrated  by  Macquoid  and  Edwards'  Dictionary,  Fig.  29 
(Bureaux),  of  about  1700.  This  pediment  with  acanthus  whorls  and 
the  central  cartouche  finial,  the  latter  pierced,  and  flame  or  urn 
finials  added  at  the  sides,  became  characteristic  of  the  highboy.  While 
the  English  tallboy  generally  had  a  full  chest  of  drawers  as  a  base,  the 
supporting  part  of  the  American  highboy  was  a  development  of  the 
Queen  Anne  dressing-table,  or  low  chest,  on  cabriole  legs.  The  com- 
bination of  these  two  pieces  at  an  earlier  date  in  England  had  been 
known  and  is  very  well  represented  by  the  chest  of  drawers  of  about 
1715  illustrated  by  Macquoid  in  Fig.  31  (Bureaux),  but  it  never  be- 
came a  common  form  as  here.  The  fine  highboy  (No.  vi),  formerly  in 
the  George  L.  Palmer  Collection,  has  a  number  of  companions  in 


No.  VII.— PHILADELPHIA  LOWBOY  WITH  ELABORATE  CARVING  :  1760-1775 

Georgian  influences  with  those  of  Queen  Anne.  In  this  period,  roughly 
from  1 7 10  to  1780,  forms  which  may  be  called  distinctively  American 
were  perfected,  such  as  the  development  of  the  block-front  forms,  a 
style  known  from  Queen  Anne  furniture,  but  used  here  throughout 
the  Chippendale  period,  with  particular  success  in  Rhode  Island  and 
other  parts  of  New  England.  There  was  also  the  Chippendale  high- 
boy, a  modern  term  for  a  high  chest  which,  as  represented  here  (No. 
vi)  shows  elements  which  structurally  owe  more  to  the  Queen  Anne 
period  than  any  other,  and  yet  this  is,  of  all  pieces,  the  most  charac- 
istic  of  the  Chippendale  epoch  in  America.  Examples  of  blocking  are 
seen  in  the  Connecticut  desk  (No.  v),  and  the  splendid  secretary  of 
the  Bolles  Collection  (No.  iv).  A  Philadelphia  lowboy  (No.  vii)  is 
of  especially  fine  quality  with  its  shell  on  the  drawer,  the  carving 
on  the  skirt,  a  dentil  below  the  moulding,  and  carved,  inset  quarter- 


No.  IX.— A  NEW  YORK  GAMES  TABLE  WITH  FOLDING  TOP  AND  FIVE  LEGS 
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American  collecting-history.  The  famous  Van  Pelt  family 
highboy  which  brought  $44,000  in  the  Reifsnyder  sale  in 
1929  is  now  in  a  distinguished  private  collection,  and  the 
so-called  'Pompadour'  highboy,  from  the  Palmer  Collec- 
tion, belongs  to  the  Metropolitan.  Others  have  appeared 
in  the  Francis  P.  Garvan  and  Marsden  Perry  sales,  while 
some  handsome  examples  still  in  private  ownership  are 
illustrated  in  Hornor's  Blue  Book  of  Philadelphia  Furniture. 
These  pieces,  which  were  used  for  the  storage  of  linen  and 
clothing,  were,  according  to  old  inventories,  generally 
placed  in  the  living-room  or  parlour  rather  than  in  the 
bedroom. 

The  Newport  secretary  (No.  iv)  is  of  especial  interest 
in  having  as  embellishment  carved  figures  by  John  and 
Simeon  Skillin,  the  brother  carvers  of  Skillins'  Wharf,  Bos- 
ton, whom  William  Bentley  notes  in  his  Diary  on  several 
occasions.  The  Skillins  were  specialists  in  the  carving  of 
ship  figures — for  the  old  frigate  Constitution  Simeon  carved 
the  Hercules,  which  was  shot  away  at  Tripoli.  Its  place  was 
taken  later  by  a  figure  of  Andrew  Jackson,  so  that  all  im- 
pression of  his  work  on  this  historic  piece  is  from  hearsay. 
His  identity  as  a  carver  of  decorative  pieces  of  a  wide 
variety  of  types  was  proved  by  Mabel  M.  Swan  in  her 
article  in  Antiques,  December  193 1,  in  which  she  published 
the  original  bill,  in  the  Essex  Institute,  showing  that  he 
had  done  the  garden  figures  for  Elias  Hasket  Derby  of 
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Xo.  X.— PHILADELPHIA  CHAIR.  MAHOGANY  :  CHIPPENDALE  TYPE.  1760-75 

Salem.  On  stylistic  grounds,  this  identifies  other  examples  of  his  work, 
notably  the  figures  on  the  great  chest-on-chest  in  the  Garvan  Collec- 
tion, and  on  this  secretary  in  the  Bolles  Collection.  A  notation  in  Bent- 
ley's  Diary  in  1802  compares  the  rivals  Simeon  Skillin  and  Mclntire. 
and  says  'in  some  works  he  Mclntire  has  succeeded  well.  He  cuts 
smoother  than  Skillin  but  has  not  his  genius. 'a  contemporary  comment 
from  an  astute  observer,  and  one  who  was  on  the  whole  disposed  to 


No.  XII. — NEW  YORK  DESK.  MAHOGANY.  OF  CIRCA  1795,  BASED  ON  A  PLATE 
DATED  1792  IN   THE   SECOND  EDITION  OF  SHERATON'S  DRAWISG  BOOK 


Xo.  XL — MAHOGANY  WRITING-TABLE  :  IN  THE  STRAIGHT-LEGGED  STYLE  TYPICAL  OF  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA AND  REFERRED  TO  BY  THE  MAKERS  AS  THE  MARLBROM    STYLE  :  CIRCA  1770 


special  friendliness  towards  his  fellow-townsman, 
Mclntire. 

In  New  York  furniture  of  the  Chippendale  period 
there  is  a  lingering  Dutch  influence  in  its  massiveness 
and  emphasis.  It  has  not  the  lightness  of  New  England 
furniture,  nor  the  sophisticated  grace  of  Philadelphia, 
but  it  has  a  distinct  character  of  its  own.  The  New 
York  card-table  (No.  ix")  is  an  interesting  one  on  a 
number  of  counts;  it  shows  the  serpentine  line  found 
on  a  number  of  extremely  graceful  English  tables  of 
decided  French  influence,  for  the  most  part  very 
French  in  feeling,  while  the  application  of  this  style 
here  does  not  in  the  least  suggest  the  French  taste. 
The  card-table  with  the  folding  flap  and  swinging  leg 
hinged  to  the  back  of  the  framework  was  a  familiar 
one  in  English  Queen  Anne  card-tables,  but  neither 
in  America  nor  in  England  is  the  five-leg  card-table 
common,  a  device  which  adds  to  solidarity  of  support 
and  stability  of  appearance  which  is  possibly  to  be 
traced  to  that  same  Dutch  influence,  which  favoured 
massiveness  and  solidity.  The  claw-and-ball  foot,  seen 
here  in  a  vigorously  modelled  form,  may  be  noted 
on  most  of  the  pieces  of  American  Rococo:  while 
the  scroll  toe  is  not  unknown  in  American  furniture, 
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nothing  really  threatened  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  claw- and -ball 
fbot  with  t  he  cahriole  leg  until  about 
1770.  Here  the  form  is  character- 
istic of  New  York,  where  the  ball 
is  always  high,  and  the  grasp  of 
the  talons  somewhal  square  cut. 
In  the  Philadelphia  claw  the  skin 
is  drawn  down  over  the  ball  a  little 
farther,  as  on  the  chair  in  No.  x, 
which  is  interesting  in  being  a  good 
example  of  a  Chippendale  arm- 
chair with  arms  of  a  pure  Queen 
Anne  type.  It  is  also  characteristic 
in  not  being  so  wide  as  the  English 
armchair  and  the  uprights  not  so 
gracefully  curved,  nor  the  back  legs 
quite  as  deeply  canted. 

Only  in  Philadelphia  does  furni- 
ture of  a  pronounced  French  taste 
appear,  such  as  the  pier  table  with 
marble  top  from  the  John  Cadwal- 
ader  house  (No.  viii).  The  scrolled 
toe,  which  is  seen  also  on  the  so- 
called  'sample  chairs'  of  Benjamin 

Randolph,  is  used  here,  while  carving  of  the  entire  cabriole  and  apron  is  in  that  purely  French  style  associated  with  Louis  XV. 

About  1770  the  cabriole  ending  in  the  claw-and-ball  was  challenged  by  a  straight-leg  style,  but  not  the  tapering  leg  of  Hepplewhite,  at 
that  time  seen  in  Adam  and  Hepplewhite  furniture  in  England,  but  the  square  leg,  sometimes  terminating  in  a  plinth,  in  a  form  which  one  sees 
in  Chippendale's  Director  as  a  variant  in  the  construction  of  chairs  in  the  Gothic,  French  and  Chinese  tastes.  This  straight-legged  style,  which 
was  particularly  conspicuous  in  Philadelphia  furniture,  was  referred  to  by  the  makers  as  the  'Marlbrow'  or  'Marlboro'  style,  as  first  noted  by 
W.  M.  Hornor.  The  reason  for  its  use  in  this  connexion  is  not  precisely  clear.  One  of  the  outstanding  examples  is  the  writing-table  in  the  col- 
lection left  to  the  Museum  by  George  Coe  Graves  in  1940  (No.  xi).  The  French  serpentine  line  is  present,  as  on  an  English  library  table  of  1765 
from  Ickworth  illustrated  by  Macquoid,  Fig.  25,  which  basically  resembles  the  Philadelphia  table  but  is  entirely  different  in  feeling,  being 
sedate  and  massive  while  the  other  is  frivolous  and  delicate. 

Although  the  Adam  influence  had  appeared  in  English  architecture  and  furniture  early  in  the  reign  of  George  III,  it  was  not  perceptible 
in  America  until  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution  and  the  appearance  of  a  settled  order  of  society  and  of  government.  By  that  time  design 
books  of  English  origin  circulated  more  freely  than  heretofore,  and  not  only  the  works  of  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton,  but  the  Cabinet  Makers'1 
London  Book  of  Prices,  were  closely  studied.  Instances  are  more  frequent  in  which  a 
definite  piece  can  be  traced  to  a  certain  design  although  it  is  never  followed  literally. 
An  example  is  offered  by  the  writing-desk  of  No.  xii,  which  is  A  Lady's  Cabinet  and 
ll'riting  Table,  Plate  50  in  Sheraton's  Cabinet  Maker  and  Upholsterer's  Drawing  Book,  second 
edition,  in  a  plate  dated  1792.  The  design  has  been  greatly  simplified  and  is  more 
compact,  and  one  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  use  of  low, 
pyramidal  domes  instead  of  the  tall,  arched  ones  suggested  by  the  original  designer; 
also  the  omission  of  the  wavy  pediment  is  an  improvement.  As  an  example  of  New 
York  w  orkmanship  it  is  highly  important,  and  offers  the  only  known  instance  of  the 
use  of  Sheraton's  plate  by  an  American  furniture  maker.  Used  by  a  number  of  crafts- 
men is  Sheraton's  design  for  a  sofa,  Plate  35  of  the  Drawing  Book.  This  was  also  doubt- 
less known  here  in  actual  examples,  for  it  was  popular  with  English  makers  as  well. 
The  Salem  sofa  illustrated  (No.  xiii)  has  carving  attributed  to  Samuel  Mclntire,  whose 
work  as  architect  and  carver  gave  its  particular  character  to  that  historic  Massachu- 
setts town.  The  Hepplewhite  chair  (No.  xiv)  is  typical  of  American  chairs  of  this  type 
in  being  somew  hat  heavier  than  the  English.  Many  such  chairs  came  from  New  York 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  but  they  were  made  elsewhere  also. 
Baltimore  and  Charleston  produced  good  work  in  this  period,  but  so  far  little  light  has 
been  thrown  on  actual  makers,  and  pieces  are  generally  undocumented.  With  the  end 
of  the  Federal  period  the  stylistic  decadence  apparent  elsewhere  affects  American 
furniture,  and  the  collections  terminate  at  this  point.  The  final  phase  is  represented 
by  the  Greek  Revival  style,  allied  to  English  Regency,  which  had  special  recognition 
in  an  exhibition  of  1943  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  as  was  reported  in  detail  in  The 
Connoisseur,  June  1944,  page  1 14.  The  style  known  as  English  Regency  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  offshoot  or  rather  an  extension  of  the  French  Classical  Revival  of  the 
First  Empire,  and  photographs  of  examples  showing  a  happy  combination  from  both 
sources  were  illustrated  in  the  article  referred  to.  The  word  'Regency'  is  somewhat 
loosely  applied,  as  though  the  style  may  have  reflected  the  Regent's  personal  tastes. 
It  persisted,  through  the  publication  both  in  England  and  America  of  numerous  books 
of  design  and  ornament,  well  into  the  middle  years  of  the  Century,  though  with 
diminishing  vigour  and  care  for  the  proprieties.  The  purely  Classical  taste,  however, 
was  established  in  England  with  the  innovations  of  the  brothers  Adam.  Xo  X|V    ARMCHAIR  in  HEPPLEWHITE  style  :  probably 

Photographs  are  illustrated  by  kind  permission  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.        maim;  in  NEW  YORK  in  THE  1  \  n   EIGHTEENTH  cent. 
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PRESIDENT  SIR  ALFRED  MUXNIXGS  is  a  man  of  action. 
Breaking  with  all  tradition,  though  a  confessed  traditionalist  in 
matters  of  Art,  at  the  Press  view  of  the  Royal  Academy  he 
escorted  a  party  of  editors  through  the  galleries,  and  in  outspoken 
terms  gave  them  a  piece  of  his  mind.  Tersely  he  urged  them  to  pay- 
serious  attention  to  the  exhibits  chosen  for  display,  and  asked  that 
they  should  be  considered  attentively  and  objectively.  The  Royal 
Academy  is  too  often  dealt  with  unceremoniously  by  modern  critics, 
who  are  apt  to  show  predilections  for  new  modes  of  expression  and 
to  favour  sensationalism.  It  has  been  treated  to  a  certain  amount  of 
condescension,  not  to  say  badgering,  by  irresponsible  writers  who 
presume  to  think  they  know  the  business  of  Art  better  than  the  pro- 
fessionals. Some  of  the  so-called  new  modes  have  worn  very  thin  by 
now,  and  most  of  them  are  extremely  unedifying.  Whereas  honest 
effort  and  sound  craftsmanship,  though  often  ignored,  will  endure. 
We  are  rightly  told  that  we  cannot  expect  a  glut  of  masterpieces  in 
any  given  year;  yet  the  galleries  are  thronged  with  incompetent 
stuff  which  receives  lip-worship  and  adulation  in  the  Press  that  out- 
strip exaggeration  itself.  If  there  are  only  two  works  entitled  to  be 
called  'great'  in  a  single  exhibition,  even  one  so  numerous  as  this, 
that  will  be  ratified  by  the  verdict  of  time,  it  would  be  a  high  average. 
More  would  be  too  much  to  expect. 

No  experienced  critic  will  claim  that  there  is  a  great  masterpiece  in 
evidence  this  year.  But  there  is  creditable  and  competent  work  of 
many  kinds  that  we  can  find 
pleasure  in  and  to  which  we  may 
accord  praise.  We  all  are  suffer- 
ing from  austerity  and  hard  go- 
ing. Elaborate  works  in  marble, 
bronze  and  oil-paint  cost  time, 
labour  and  money  to  produce, 
and  artists  have  to  live  frugally. 
One  highly  esteemed  and  suc- 
cessful sculptor,  well  known  for 
his  large-scale  carvings,  has 
occupied  himself  with  small  but 
equally  distinguished  works  in 
ivory.  And  owing  to  the  public's 
increasing  interest  in  pictures, 
involving  desire  for  possession, 
most  of  the  canvases  now  emerg- 
ing from  the  studios  are  of  small 
size.  Exhibits  of  all  kinds — 
paintings,  sculpture,  drawings, 
engravings  and  other  prints,  to- 
gether with  architectural  schemes 
— number  fourteen  hundred  and 
twenty-seven.  Among  these  is 
something  to  appeal  to  all  tastes. 
The  Hanging  Committee  has 
done  its  work  with  exemplary 
catholicity.  In  the  house  of  Art 
there  are  as  many  mansions  as 
in  man's  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven. 

Of  the  President's  half-dozen 
canvases  bearing  witness  to  his 
versatility  in  the  fields  of  sport, 
landscape  and  pastoral  recrea- 
tion, we  have  chosen  for  illus- 
tration the  Horse  Conversation- 
piece,  ig^o.  This  may  stand  as  a 
definite  challenge,  or  shall  we 
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say  a  tribute,  to  Stubbs,  being  more  or  less  in  that  master's  convention 
as  regards  design,  and  lower  in  tone  and  less  affected  by  atmospheric 
reflexions  than  is  customary  in  Sir  Alfred's  practice.  Very  attractive 
is  the  same  painter's  September  Afternoon,  depicting  two  girls  in  a  canoe 
with  a  Japanese  sunshade  of  pale  apricot  tint,  delectable,  slumberous 
and  warm,  yet  of  sparkling  colour.  This  is  a  subject,  to  the  fascina- 
tions of  which  the  President  has  yielded  on  several  occasions. 

Room  I  generally  looks  spruce  and  well  dressed.  Its  small  size 
favours  convenient  inspection  and  does  not  intimidate.  Here  is 
William  Somerset  Maugham,  Esq.,  looking  grim  in  grey,  painted  for 
King's  School,  Canterbury,  by  Sir  Gerald  Kelly  in  his  most  fastidious 
manner.  Also  Philip  Connard's  Miss  Freda  Hardman,  in  a  quiet  scheme 
of  grey-blue-pink,  and  Rodrigo  Moynihan's  H.  W.  Garrod,  Esq.,  a 
well-observed  piece  of  characterization,  besides  being  good  in  colour. 
A  painting  which  immediately  takes  the  eye  is  Pip,  John  and  Barney 
Rickett,  enjoying  their  holiday  in  the  sunshine,  and  pitched  in  as 
brilliant  a  key  as  the  range  of  pigment  can  yield.  Another  most 
arresting  work  is  Victor  Askew's  Studio,  St.  John's  Wood,  the  paint 
applied  in  broad  touches  of  the  palette  knife  and  amazingly  truthful 
in  register  of  tones.*  There  is  great  accomplishment  here.  Reginald 
Brundrit's  finest  performance  this  year,  A  Valley  in  the  Pennines, 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  north  wall.  This  is  a  well-designed  land- 
scape with  its  wavy,  diagonal  stream  and  opposing  wood,  the  com- 
position reinforced  by  drifting  clouds.  It  has  the  mood  of  Autumn. 

In  this  room,  too,  Edward  Le 
Bas  (Bas  Bleu)  shows  two  of  his 
recurrent  colour-schemes  in 
which  a  vivid  blue  is  the  domin- 
ant note,  The  Tea  Table  and 
Flowers  in  a  Blue  Jug,  and  here 
also  Ruskin  Spear  has  an  interior, 
The  Pink  Bedroom,  a  colourful 
still-life  in  the  Sickert  vein,  but 
in  gayer  and  more  varied  hues. 

In  Gallery  II  is  hung  Rodrigo 
Moynihan's  portrait  of  the  Pre- 
mier, The  Rt.  Hon.  C.  R.  Attlee, 
looking  like  a  luckless  Chinaman 
trying  to  sell  stationery.  A.  K. 
Lawrence  has  far  better  things 
in  other  rooms  than  Caroline  and 
Louise,  Daughters  of  Major  Chris- 
topher York,  which  resembles  a 
particularly  doll-like  Romney.  A 
fine  landscape  dominates  this 
room:  Morning  in  June  is  one  of 
those  panoramic  aspects  of  our 
country  in  which  David  Birch 
excels,  and  this  is  one  of  his  best. 
The  sky  pours  its  radiance 
through  clouds,  illumining 
church  and  streams  and  hills 
and  woods.  Another  charming 
landscape  hanging  close  by,. 
Flooded  Stream,  by  Charles 
Knight,  is  a  decorative  tapestry- 
like treatment  of  trees  and  water 
in  faded  tones.  And  adjacent  to 
this  is  the  first  canvas  exhibited 
under  the  name  of  Winston  S. 
Churchill,  The  Goldfish  Pool, 
Chartwell,  in  which  the  trans- 
*  Purchased  by  the  ChantreyBequest. 
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parent  depths  of  the  water  and  the  lush 

bliage  oppose   their  deeper  tones   to  the 

uminous  glow  of  the  lish.  James  CJunn's 
charming  portrait.  My  Daughter  Chloe,  seated 
against  a  Christmas  tree,  is  certain  to  com- 
mand popularity,  and  well  deserves  it. 
Interior  of  St.  Paul's,  by  Donald  Towner,  fails 
to  suggest  the  immensity  of  the  Cathedral, 
the  small  scale  and  lack  of  aerial  perspec- 
tive reducing  it  to  insignificance. 

The  large  Gallery  (No.  Ill)  contains  at 
least  a  score  of  works  which  have  a  claim 
to  interest.  First  comes  Frederick  W.  El- 
well's  Inventory  and  Valuation  for  Probate,  a 
Subject-picture  of  a  type  more  in  fashion  in 
VVilkie's  or  Frith's  day  than  now,  but  none 
the  worse  because  it  tells  a  story,  and  tells 
it  in  terms  of  excellent  paint.  It  is  learnedly 
bandied,  forceful  without  violence,  and  the 
figures  are  full  of  character,  a  complete 
refutation  of  the  current  doctrine  that 
pictures  should  have  no  story.  No  one  would 
wish  to  read  more  into  the  subject  than 
what  the  artist  gives  us.  We  welcome  the 
reappearance  here  of  the  President's  bril- 
liant Days  of  Tore,  which  we  may  admire 
afresh.  Sheep  may  Safely  Graze  is  one  of  Dame 
Laura  Knight's  essays  in  the  dramatization 
of  Nature's  effects  of  light.  Here  we  feel  the 
sky  to  be  somewhat  forced,  and  that  a  most 

difficult  problem  has  not  been  quite  successfully  resolved.  The  scin- 
tillation on  the  leaves  in  Early  Spring,  Fairlight,  bears  witness  to  the 
admirable  skill  of  Charles  Cundall,  and  Carel  Weight's  Holborn  47 
shows  us  cleared  spaces  between  buildings  after  bomb  havoc. 
Farther  on,  is  Mr.  Churchill's  second  contribution,  Blenheim  Tap- 
estries, a  dashing  study  of  trophies  and  standards  and  period  furniture 
against  the  woven  fabric  commemorating  the  'famous  victory.' 
Dame  Laura  Knight,  who  has  been  ransacking  the  theatre  wardrobe 
and  property  basket  this  year,  presents  with  vividness  and  humour 
a  bedizened  head.  Jester.  Laundry  Workers,  by  Norman  C.  Blarney,  is 
a  broad  and  confidently-handled  Degas  subject.  Here  is  Sir  Gerald 
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Kelly's  portrait  of  Sir  Malcolm  Sargent  going  into  action  in  full  evening 
dress,  as  spruce  and  debonair  as  he  could  wish  to  be,  and  a  thoroughly- 
convincing  likeness.  R.  O.  Dunlop's  Admiralty  Boats  at  Itchenor  aims 
at  luminosity  and  achieves  it,  but  tends  to  coarseness  through  over- 
heavy  pigment.  Dame  Laura  Knight's  amazing  eye  for  truth  of  tone 
is  seldom  at  fault,  but  seems  hardly  so  sure  in  Mist  in  the  Valley  as  in 
another  work  in  Gallery  VII,  to  which  we  shall  come  later.  Robert 
Buhler's  portrait  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Max  Aitken  is  pleasing,  but  dark  in 
mood  and  complexion,  as  W.  G.  de  Glehn's  Mrs.  Robert  Henrey  (Je  pars 
en  voyage)  is  bright,  looking  the  acme  of  smartness  and  ready  to  face 
anything.  A.  K.  Lawrence  is  happily  in  tune  with  his  favourite  wine- 
flushed  colour-scheme,  Pellegrina.  The  butterfly  grace 
of  Moira  Shearer  is  manifest  in  three  charming  studies 
of  movement  on  one  canvas  by  Sir  W.  Russell  Flint, 
and  he  succeeds  equally  well  in  the  robuster  tones 
and  colouring  of  Negro  Dancers:  Victoria,  Ora  and 
Serafina. 

Gallery  IV  yields  a  few  diverting  colour-arrange- 
ments: Girl  with  Embroidery,  by  William  E.  Narraway: 
a  scheme  in  which  a  vivid  royal  blue  opposed  to  a 
touch  of  citron-yellow,  the  virgin  white  of  material 
to  be  worked  upon  and  the  skeins  of  coloured  silks 
are  happily  associated;  James  Fitton's  Cafe,  whose 
fiery  red  patches  scorch  the  beholder's  eyesight;  a 
joyous  bit  of  colour  by  Edward  Le  Bas,  The  Chinese 
Pheasant,  reposing  on  a  blue-squared  quilt  alongside 
of  oranges  and  lemons,  and  another  by  the  same 
artist,  The  Collector,  seated  among  his  pictures.  Here 
also  is  Henry  Carr's  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England  in  their  crimson  robes,  seated  or 
standing  at  a  green-baize-colourcd  table.  Some  lack 
of  proportion  here  makes  all  these  eminent  prac- 
titioners seem  to  be  suffering  from  'duck  disease.' 
Richard  Eurich's  Harvest  Dedication,  in  its  dry  but 
brilliant  impasto  with  flowers  sharply  focussed  in  the 
light,  is  his  best  work  of  the  year.  In  quite  another 
mood  are  Charles  Cundall's  excellent  Chelsea  Reach; 
another  Thames  scene,  East  from  Kew  Bridge,  by 
Lewis  F.  Lupton,  truthful  in  tone;  yet  another, 
Chiswick  Eyot,  by  Ruskin  Spear,  with  delicate  greys  of 
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subtle  variation,  and  still  another  by  Charles  R.  Gerrard,  Strand-on- 
Uu-Gretn  from  KtW  Bridge,  interesting  in  composition. 

In  a  central  position  in  Gallery  V  are  hung  two  canvases  by  Grace 
Wheatley,  in  entirely  different  veins:  Giraffes  Resting  at  Noonday,  a 
light-toned  but  rather  dry  study  in  rhythmic  forms,  and  Cogging 
Mill,  Kilnhurst  Steel  Works,  a  powerful  and  richly-coloured  interior 
with  furnace-lit  figures  in  action,  very  ably  put  together.  Above  this 
is  a  none  too  original  version  of  Europa,  by  H.  Russell-Hall,  a  pretty 
close  pastiche  of  a  well-known  work  by  Titian.  Very  true  in  effect  is 
a  small  canvas  by  Leonard  Greaves,  From  Danvers  Street;  Effect  oj 
Snow.  Near  by.  this  artist  has  another  small  work  of  great  charm,  a 
rose-flushed  sunrise,  The  Thames  at  Chelsea,  Early  Morning.  Arnold 
Mason's  portrait  off/.  H.  Brown,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk  of  Gravesend,  deserves 
commendation  for  its  characterization  and  thoughtful  expression, 
and  Cosmo  Clark's  lively  riverscape,  Watching  the  Sailing  from  Hammer- 
smith Mall,  has  the  true  silver-leaden  tonality  of  the  London  reaches. 
Flowers  on  the  Table  is  yet  another  of  Edward  Le  Bas'  successful  colour- 
arrangements,  as  ingenious  as  they  are  harmonious.  Two  portraits 
ate  outstanding  in  this  room:  James  Gunn's  fine  presentment  of  The 
Late  Hon.  John  Gilbert  Winant,  a  tall  standing  figure,  dark  and  serious 
against  a  background  of  London  at  war,  with  St.  Paul's  and  the 
searchlights  in  evidence,  and  David  Jagger's  most  conscientiously 
painted  Captain  Cunningham  Reid,  D.F.C.,  of  manly  presence. 

In  the  next  gallery  Norman  Wilkinson's  brilliant  sea-piece,  a 
famous  episode  of  the  days  of  sail,  the  Tea  Clippers  Ariel  and  Taiping 
in  the  Great  Race  of  1864,  thrusting  their  canvas  through  heavy  weather. 
No  doubt  William  Dring's  important  record  of  The  Presentation  of  the 
Freedom  of  the  City  of  London  to  H.R.H.  Princess  Elizabeth  will  attract 
much  attention,  but  we  cannot  consider  the  principal  figure  in  the 
scene  to  be  a  complete  success.  Charles  M.  Gere's  landscape,  The  Wye 
above  Chepstow,  is  an  example  of  the  painter's  sensibility  to  harmony  of 
line  and  mass,  resulting  in  an  extremely  fine  design.  Midsummer 
Mosaic  is  a  powerfully  handled  and  typical  work  of  that  admirable 
painter  of  aquatic  bird  life,  Charles  Simpson.  Equally  vivid,  in 
different  vein,  is  J.  Mcintosh  Patrick's  The  Toy  Bridge  from  My  Win- 
dow, and  near  by  is  one  of  John  Cole's  delightful  London  shop-fronts, 
No.  2y  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  filled  with  antique  glass  wares. 
John  Napper's  intention  in  The  Conversation  to  get  as  close  as  possible 
to  Gauguin  is  too  palpable. 

In  Gallery  VII  Dame  Laura  Knight  displays  her  remarkable 
powers  of  observation  in  a  striking  rendering  of  a  Thunderstorm.  Her 
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astonishing  eye  has  registered  with  the  utmost  exactness  what  a 
lightning  flash  reveals:  torrents  of  slashing  rain,  cyclists,  figures 
struggling  with  umbrellas,  trees  and  towers.  By  contrast,  hanging 
close  by  is.  Algernon  Newton's  Summer  Evening,  Kensington,  placid  and 
perfect,  serene  in  its  steady  sunshine  and  utter  stillness.  Frederick  W. 
Elwell's  Geraniums  have  reached  to  the  limit  the  intensity  of  scarlet 
lakes.  Sir  W.  Russell  Flint's  Characters  in  Bless  the  Bride,  a  dainty  and 
charming  arrangement  of  costumed  figures,  evinces  a  rare  taste  with 
consummate  scholarship.  The  Lord  Woolton  of  Liverpool,  by  James 
Gunn,  exudes  geniality,  and  Stanley  Reed  in  his  excellent  portrait  of 
The  Right  Hon.  Rev.  Monsignor  J.  Turner  has  emphasized  his  sitter's 
very  capable  fists. 

Passing  to  Gallery  VIII  we  note  an  amusing  circus-scene,  Animal 
Run,  by  Steven  Spurrier;  Charles  M.  Gere's  Wye  and  Severn,  again  a 
beautiful  design  in  satin-smooth  tones;  Lord  Methuen's  large  canvas, 
The  City  of  London  IQ47,  which  has  a  proper  sense  of  civic  dignity; 
Claude  Muncaster's  panorama  of  wooded  hills,  Deeside  from  Creagnan 
Leachda,  and  Sir  W.  Russell  Flint's  Audrey  Fildes  as  'Amanda,'  a.  double 
portrait  garbed  in  the  period  of  William  and  Mary.  Farther  on  we 
come  to  Charles  Cundall's  admirable  piece  of  topographical  painting, 
Keats'  House:  the  Spanish  Steps,  Rome,  which  we  reproduce. 

In  the  South  Rooms  we  find  excellent  water-colours  by  Sir  W. 
Russell  Flint,  Anna  Airy,  Adrian  Bury,  J.  Mcintosh  Patrick,  among 
numerous  others  who  have  mastered  their  craft.  There  is  also  a 
striking  work  in  oil  by  Augustus  Lunn,  Figure  in  a  Niche,  an  old- 
master-inspired  Christ  seated  amid  the  ruins  of  a  Classical  temple 
with  a  mutilated  figure  pointing  towards  the  Redeemer.  The 
allegory  is  impressive.  In  the  smallest  room  is  the  tempera  painting 
of  Mrs.  Daphne  Wall  in  three  aspects,  by  John  R.  Merton,  his  first 
exhibited  performance,  minute  in  detail  and  of  scrupulous  work- 
manship, which  has  claimed  so  much  attention,  partly  from  the 
President's  advocacy,  but  largely  from  its  own  merits,  which  are 
obvious  enough  in  their  meticulous  way. 

Among  the  drawings  it  is  impossible  to  pass  Sir  Muirhead  Bone's 
Whitehall  from  a  Room  in  the  Admiralty  without  paying  homage  to  his 
amazing  draughtsmanship,  even  though  we  have  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  it.  Frank  Dobson's  animal  studies  command  attention. 

A  few  pieces  of  sculpture  stand  out  from  many  of  indifferent  worth. 
The  Expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve,  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  is  carved 
from  the  trunk  of  a  yew  tree,  a  fine  conception  evolved  from  the 
natural  formation  of  the  wood,  by  Estcourt  J.  Clark;  Benno  Elkan's 

bronze  candelabra,  King  David  the  Psalmist, 
is  another  work  of  imagination.  Maurice 
Lambert's  Pegasus  and  Bellerophon  is  an  in- 
genious work  in  ferro-concrete,  though  the 
pinions  of  the  soaring  steed  resemble  the 
palmate  antlers  of  a  moose  rather  than 
feathered  wings.  The  same  sculptor  exhibits 
the  model  of  a  statue  of  The  Viscount  Nuffield, 
an  excellent  likeness,  in  naturalistic  vein, 
which  is  to  be  carried  out  in  bronze  for 
Guy's  Hospital.  A  not  unsuccessful  decora- 
tive scheme  in  bronze  and  marble  is  Francis 
W.  Sargent's  Fountain  for  Centre  of  Basin  in  a 
Formal  Garden.  It  is  difficult  to  approve  the 
choice  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest  trustees  in 
purchasing  for  the  nation  the  statue  in  terra- 
cotta, Youth,  by  Siegfried  Charoux,  unless 
it  is  that  thick  and  graceless  ankles  express 
the  prevalent  taste.  Animal  sculpture  seems 
to  be  much  in  fashion.  Several  attractive 
examples  merit  attention.  In  the  Lecture 
Room,  which  seems  overcrowded,  are  some 
good  busts,  notably  Gilbert  Ledward's  Ad- 
miral Sir  Martin  Dunbar-Nasmith,  Sir  William 
Reid  Dick's  Sir  P.  Malcolm  Stewart,  and  the 
fine  head  of  Professor  Emile  Cammaerts,  by 
Josephine  de  Vasconcelles.  There  are  also 
some  well-designed  ivory  carvings,  executed 
with  great  skill  by  Richard  Garbe. 
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THE  FITZWILLIAM  CENTENARY 

AN  important  event  was  the  celebration  on  Thursday,  April  22nd, 
L\  of  the  Centenary  of  the  Fitzwilliam,  with  the  opening  of  a 
J  \  special  exhibition.  This  contained  a  selection  of  the  choicest 
things  bequeathed  by  the  Founder,  a  number  of  gifts  made  by 
'Friends  of  the  Fitzwilliam'  and  documents  relating  to  the  building 
and  its  history.  The  Museum  at  Cambridge  owes  its  origin  to  Richard, 
7th  Viscount  Fitzwilliam  of  Merrion  (an  Irish  peerage),  who  by  his 
will  in  1816  left  to  the  University  a  magnificent  collection  of  works  of 
art.  together  with  a  gift  of  £100,000  to  provide  an  appropriate  build- 
ing for  their  display.  The  bequest  included  besides  a  Rembrandt 
Self-Portrait  in  military  Attire,  a  Paul  Veronese,  Hermes,  Herse  and 
Aglaurus.  a  Palma  Vecchio,  Venus  and  Cupid,  and  a  Titian,  Venus  and 
Cupid  with  a  Man  playing  a  Lute,  and  a  hundred  and  forty  other  pic- 
tures, chiefly  by  the  later  Italian  painters  and  masters  of  the  Dutch, 
Flemish  and  English  schools,  a  vast  assemblage  of  prints  by  the  most 
celebrated  engravers,  early  German,  Dutch  and  French,  with  a  series 
of  Rembrandt's  etchings  unsurpassed  in  England  at  that  time,  the 
splendid  library,  containing  many  fine  eighteenth-century  books  and 
a  hundred  and  thirty  mediaeval  manuscripts;  and  a  collection  of 
autograph  music  by  Handel,  Purcell  and  other  famous  composers, 
including  the  famous  Virginal  Book,  which  has  gained  for  the  Museum 
a  special  place  among  the  music  libraries  of  the  world.  Lord  Fitz- 
william was  an  enlightened  connoisseur,  who  generously  allowed 
every  interested  and  respectable  person  to  visit  his  library  and  col- 
lections during  his  lifetime.  The  Museum  in  Trumpington  Street, 
which  was  not  opened  to  the  public  till  1848,  a  building  in  the  preva- 
lent Classical  style  with  Corinthian  frontage,  is  generally  regarded  as 
George  Basevi's  masterpiece.  As  Basevi  died  in  1845,  it  was  completed 
later  by  the  Royal  Academicians  C.  R.  Cockerell  and  E.  M.  Barry. 
In  a  very  special  sense  is  the  Museum  the  particular  pride  and  glory  of 
Cambridge,  owing  to  distinguished  Cambridge  scholars'  benefactions 
of  a  value  that  can  hardly  be  estimated.  The  roll  of  generous  donors 
includes  the  names  of  Daniel  Mesman  (Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures), 
Frank  and  J.  R.  McClean  (Greek  coins),  Charles  Brinsley  Marlay 
(miscellaneous  works  of  art  and  two  additional  galleries),  and  in  more 
recent  times  three  members  of  the  Courtauld  family  who  contributed 
between  them  £1 10,000,  James  Steward  Henderson  and  John  Char- 
rington,  and  there  are  many  others.  The  latest  and  certainly  one  of 
the  outstanding  benefactors  to  the  Fitzwilliam  is  Lord  Fairhaven,  a 
Syndic  of  the  Museum,  who  has  given  the  generous  sum  of  £30,000 
towards  the  purchase  of  British  landscape  paintings  and  drawings  to 
mark  the  present  centenary.  He  has  also  presented  two  marble  busts 
by  Nollekens,  one  of  Sir  George  Savile,  the  Whig  politician,  and  the  other 
of  William  Pitt  the  Younger,  dated  1806.  This  year  also  is  the  fortieth 
since  the  'Friends  of  the  Fitzwilliam'  came  into  being.  It  was  founded 
to  help  in  acquiring  works  of  art  for  the  Museum  and  some  of  the 
more  important  purchased  by  the  funds  provided  by  the  'Friends' 
have  been  placed  on  view  in  the  Henderson  Picture  Gallery  and  the 
Charrington  Print  Room.  Anyone  may  join  the  Society  by  contrib- 
uting a  sum  according  to  his  or  her  means.  The  present  Director  of 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  is  Mr.  Carl  Winter. 


A  MEMORABLE  ROWLANDSON  EXHIBITION 

CAN  anything  new  be  said  of  Thomas  Rowlandson  or  any  further 
tribute  add  to  his  fame?  An  exhibition  arranged  by  Mr.  Jack 
Ellis  at  the  gallery  of  Ellis  and  Smith  in  Grafton  Street,  W.i,  dis- 
played the  full  flower  of  his  genius.  Fifty-six  examples  were  hung  on 
the  walls,  chosen  with  the  keen  discrimination  one  would  expect  from 
the  sponsors  of  the  show.  Those  who  visited  the  gallery  experienced 
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an  artistic  entertainment  as  rare  as  it  was  exhilarating.  There  is  more 
life  in  a  single  drawing  by  Rowlandson  than  in  a  score  of  the  more 
sedate  traditionalists  of  the  English  School,  or  for  that  matter  of  any 
other  school.  For  Rowlandson  stands  in  a  class  by  himself,  head  and 
shoulders  above  any  figure  draughtsman  of  his  date.  Probably  for  the 
very  reason  that  he  is  unique,  incomparable,  and  does  not  conform 
to  any  pigeon-hole  assigned  by  the  critics,  the  Victorians  ignored  him, 
and  works  now  regarded  with  reverence  and  honour  were  held  to  be 
both  lawless  and  valueless,  or  fit  only  for  the  billiard-room  and  the 
coach-house.  At  the  best  he  was  looked  upon  merely  as  a  vulgar 
caricaturist. 

In  the  past  half-century  we  have  seen  him  rise  to  the  highest  esteem, 
being  now  hailed  by  connoisseurs  and  collectors  as  one  of  our  supreme 
masters.  Helped  no  doubt  by  his  Franco-British  training,  his  talents 
flowered  abundantly  at  a  very  early  age,  triumphantly  asserting  his 
mastery  in  every  phase  of  life  that  his  pencil  touched.  Never  did  a 
man  take  art  more  easily  in  his  stride,  and  never  do  we  come  across 
the  least  sign  of  effort  or  of  flagging  interest.  It  is  as  though  it  were 
play  to  him,  or  at  least  enjoyable  pastime  rather  than  work. 

The  exhibition,  which  may  be  described  as  the  very  cream  of  Row- 
landson's  vast  output,  contained  the  large  Vauxhall  Gardens,  lent  by 
Mr.  Alfred  E.  Pearson,  surely  the  artist's  masterpiece,  the  recovery  of 
which,  after  having  been  lost  to  sight  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half,  was  described  in  The  Connoisseur  Divan  for  September  1945. 
A  work  of  the  artist's  early  maturity,  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1784  when  the  artist  was  twenty-eight  years  old.  and 
nothing  can  be  more  eloquent  of  the  assurance  and  decision  of  Row- 
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shown  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Hertford  Mu- 
seum. Rowlandson's  accomplishment  and 
inexhaustible  variety  were  manifested  in 
shipping  scenes,  sporting  subjects,  land- 
scapes, street  scenes,  market-places,  genre 
pieces,  chapel  folk  and  idyllic  pastorals, 
each  drawing  a  masterpiece.  The  proceeds 
from  admission  fees  were  devoted  to  the 
work  of  The  Soldier s\  Sailors'  and  Airmen's 
Families  Association. 


ALBERTINA  DRAWINGS  AT 
KENSINGTON 


T! 


I  HE  TV  I LERI ES  GAIWE.XS:  BY  THOMAS  ROWLAN'DSON*  :  LENT  BY  B.  Y.  McPEAKE  ESQ  TO  THE  EXHI- 
BITION' OF  DRAW  INGS  BY  ROWLAN'DSON  AT  THE  GALLERIES  OF  ELLIS  i:  SMITH,  MAY  6TH  TO  MAY  29TH 


landson's  handling  at  that  date.  In  this  picture  his  style  has  been 
perfected,  the  very  limit  of  expression  is  reached  in  every  feature, 
form  and  gesture,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mastery  shown  in  the  drawing 
of  the  trees.  More  than  one  remarkable  study  of  trees,  on  view  at  this 
exhibition,  bear  witness  to  Rowlandson's  interest  in  them  for  their  own 
sake.  In  composition,  in  grouping,  in  marshalling  his  crowds,  Row- 
landson  shows  an  infallible  ease  perhaps  never  attained  by  another 
master.  Another  great  drawing  of  this  period  is  Box  Lobby  Loungers, 
lent  by  Major  L.  M.  Dent,  remarkable  equally  for  its  freedom  and  its 
expressiveness.  Both  these  works  teem  with  portraits  of  celebrities. 
The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  lent  its  Entrance  to  the  Mall,  the 
London  Museum  its  Skating  on  the  Serpentine,  Hyde  Park,  and  the  Guild- 
hall Library,  A  View  of  Smithfield  Market. 

Though,  before  all,  Rowlandson  was  what  Goethe  would  have 
termed  an  Augenmensch,  he  was  no  unthinking  reader  of  men  and 
incidents.  He  had  genuine  imagination  and  unusually  deep  percep- 
tions. A  small  sheet,  formerly  in  the  Delatigny  Collection,  bears  a 
number  of  studies  comparing  the  physiognomies  of  human  beings  with 
animals,  upon  which  he  has  inscribed  these  words:  'Among  the  numer- 
ous religions  in  the  world  there  is  one  which  teaches  us  that  the  souls 
of  human  beings  pass  into  the  bodies  of  other  animals — Pythagoreans'— 
the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  in  fact. 

Rowlandson's  redoubtable  powers  as  a  draughtsman  are  so  over- 
whelming and  have  been  so  much  dwelt  upon,  that  his  mastery  of 
colouring  has  not  received  due  attention.  The  slight,  but  sufficiently 
varied  tints,  which  he  distributes  with  infallible  judgment  and  per- 
fect accentuation,  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  tastes.  Also  to  his  credit 
he  had  a  graceful  appreciation  of  feminine  charm. 

Other  notable  items  exhibited  were  Stag-Hunting — the  Stag  at  Bay, 
lent  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Gloucester;  a  beautiful  example  of  circa 
1800  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  B.  Y.  McPeake,  The  Tuileries  Gardens, 
vivacious  in  drawing  and  gay  in  spirit;  The  Interior  of  the  Pantheon 
Theatre,  belonging  to  Miss  N.  Q.  Radcliffe-Platt,  in  which  dancers  are 
executing  a  pas  de  deux  with  incomparable  grace;  Mr.  Minto  Wilson's 
King  George  III  and  Queen  Charlotte  driving  through  the  Broadway,  Deptford, 
a  wonderful  composition  full  of  episode  and  of  details  memorable  in 
our  history,  which  must  belong  to  about  1785.  A  set  of  four  Oxford 
Scenes  was  lent  by  the  Committee  of  the  Junior  Common  Room, 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Minto  Wilson  also  sent  The  Old 
Nurse  and  her  Pets,  depicting  the  old  harridan  'Mother  Wilson'  sur- 
rounded by  the  young  women  of  her  ill-famed  establishment,  in  a 
variety  of  types  from  the  seasoned  old  stager  to  the  latest  recruit  in 
the  freshness  of  her  charms.  The  fine  View  of  Hertford  Market  Place  was 


O  the  Austrian  Government  we  owe 
heartfelt  thanks  for  the  loan  of  splen- 
did drawings  from  the  world-famous  col- 
lection which  takes  its  name  from  that  great 
connoisseur  of  the  arts,  Albert  Casimir  of 
Saxony,  Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen,  who  died  in 
1822.  A  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  most 
important  of  the  treasures  of  the  Albertina 
were  shown  by  the  Arts  Council  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
from  April  1 7th  till  May  30th,  subsequently 
at  the  Leeds  City  Art  Gallery  from  June  5th 
to  the  26th,  and  from  July  3rd  to  24th  they  will  be  exhibited  in 
Edinburgh  at  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland. 

The  collection,  bequeathed  by  the  Duke  to  his  adopted  son,  the 
Archduke  Charles,  numbered  originally  about  15,000  drawings  and 
1 16,000  prints,  which  after  the  First  World  War,  with  some  reserva- 
tions as  to  later  acquisitions,  passed  into  the  keeping  of  the  Austrian 
State.  It  has,  however,  been  augmented  in  other  directions  since  the 
death  of  its  founder,  perhaps  by  as  much  as  a  third,  as  Mr.  A.  E. 
Popham,  who  has  prepared  the  catalogue  for  the  loan  exhibition, 
informs  us.  In  spite  of  this,  the  collection  reflects  to  a  marked  degree 
the  tastes  of  the  Duke,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  certain  personal  prefer- 
ences, and  in  the  main  represents  the  vogue  in  favour,  particularly 
with  French  connoisseurs,  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Many  of  the 
drawings  are  evidence  of  the  diligence  and  the  discrimination  of 
Mariette,  the  famous  French  collector,  from  whose  own  private 
cabinet  a  large  number  of  fine  examples  found  their  way  into  the 
Albertina  after  the  owner's  death.  Some  of  the  magnificent  drawings 
by  Michaelangelo  and  Raphael  from  the  Libro  di  disegni  of  Vasari  are 
among  those  which  bear  Mariette's  stamp.  As  examples  of  drawings 
for  their  own  sake,  perhaps  the  unrivalled  series  by  Albrecht  Diirer  is 
the  particular  glory  of  the  Albertina  Collection.  These  had  been 
acquired  by  the  Duke  in  1796  from  the  vast  Imperial  treasures  at 
Schloss  Ambras,  which  had  been  amassed  by  the  Emperor  Rudolph 
II  in  the  last  years  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  bear  an  unbroken 
pedigree  since  they  left  the  great  artist's  hand. 

Twenty-two  of  these  magnificent  works,  testifying  to  Diirer's  un- 
challengeable supremacy  as  a  draughtsman,  were  hung  on  the  walls. 
As  they  are  known  to  all  through  excellent  reproductions,  verbal 
description  is  unnecessary  and  would  be  impertinent.  Among  them 
was  the  self-portrait  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  'when  I  was  still  a  child'  as 
Diirer  inscribed  it,  an  example  of  precocity  it  would  be  hard  to  match. 
There  was  also  the  lifelike  presentation  of  A  Hare  in  water-  and  body- 
colour.  Belonging  to  another  group  were  the  famous  Hands  in  Adora- 
tion and  the  Head  of  an  Apostle,  drawn  in  white  line  with  the  point  of  a 
brush  on  blue  paper  and  originally  on  one  sheet;  the  Dead  Roller,  an 
elaborate  study  of  a  bird  in  water-colour  on  parchment;  the  almost 
equally  elaborate  Study  of  Plants,  also  in  water-colour;  three  of  the 
eleven  Passion  subjects  in  the  Albertina,  known  as  the  'Green  Passion' 
from  the  colour  of  the  paper;  and  a  superb  portrait  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  I  in  charcoal  heightened  with  white  and  coloured  chalks, 
drawn  from  life  at  Augsburg  in  15 18. 

Of  the  Raphael  drawings,  the  study  of  Two  Standing  Nude  Men  in 
red  chalk  has  the  additional  interest  that  it  was  given  by  the  master 
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to  Diner  in  return  for  a  Self-port  rait  by  the  latter  and  is  inscribed  by 
I  HXrtt  himself  as  having  been  sent  'to  show  him  Ins  hand.'  The  grand- 
est and  most  "seraphic'  example  of  Raphael's  manner  is,  however,  the 
study  for  the  Muse  Euterpe  of  the  Parnassus  fresco. 

Six  drawings  by  or  attributed  to  Michaclangelo  were  shown.  A 
Study  of  a  Seated  Male  Nude  (red  chalk),  which  seemed  faultless  to  our 
eves,  apparently  has  been  blown  upon  by  modern  critics,  and  we  are 
glad  to  observe  that  Mr.  A.  E.  Popham  of  the  British  Museum  de- 
partment of  drawings  does  not  endorse  this  view.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  over-elaborated  drawing.  The  Dead  Christ  Supported  by  His  Mother, 
also  in  red  chalk,  but  highly  stippled,  may  well  be  questioned.  The 
drawing  is  laboured,  and  thesack-bodied  figure  of  the  Redeemer  gives 
no  hint  of  that  incisive  muscularity  which  is  the  sign-manual  of  the 
master's  greatest  drawings.  A  splendid  series  of  improvisations  by 
Rembrandt,  of  studies  and  portraits  in  chalk  by  Rubens,  one  beauti- 
ful drawing  by  Watteau,  and  three  by  Fragonard,  among  many  other 
fine  things,  enhance  the  interest  and  value  of  this  unforgettable 
exhibition. 


THE  ENGLISH  CERAMIC  CIRCLE 

AT  the  same  time  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  had  been 
ii.  showing  in  a  specially  decorated  room  the  largest  and  most 
important  loan  exhibition  of  old  English  pottery  and  porcelain  ever 
brought  together  in  this  country.  All  the  specimens  came  from  the 
private  collections  of  members  of  the  English  Ceramic  Circle  which 
this  year  celebrates  its  coming  of  age.  Originally  known  as  the  Eng- 
lish Porcelain  Circle,  in  1 93 1  it  was  decided  to  extend  its  activities  to 
the  study  of  English  earthenware  and  stoneware  under  the  new  title. 
The  objects  shown  covered  ceramic  wares  of  all  kinds  from  English 
Delft  and  early  Staffordshire  to  the  products  of  all  the  most  celebrated 
English  porcelain  factories  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  greatest 
interest  naturally  centred  in  the  fine  porcelains,  which  were  made  to 
suit  the  tastes  of  a  period  extravagant  in  most  of  its  refinements, 
loving  ornament  often  exuberantly  applied,  and  when  dress  was  all 
embellishment.  But  craftsmanship  had  to  be  impeccable,  and  in  this 
branch  of  the  arts  it  attained  a  remarkable  standard  as  regards 
execution,  if  not  invariably  fastidious  in  taste,  sometimes  exquisite. 
The  delicacy  and  charm  of  most  of  the  objects  chosen  for  display 
were  irresistible,  even  if  they  seem  to  run  counter  to  the  principles  of 
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modern  reformers,  to  whom  the  only  virtue  in  art  is  'functionalism.' 

Rarity  with  collectors  counts  for  much,  but  beauty  is  of  more  per- 
manent value,  and  the  beauty  of  many  of  the  exhibits  was  obvious. 
The  'Dudley  Vases,'  a  set  of  seven  of  large  size  painted  with  subjects 
after  Boucher  and  birds  in  the  style  of  Hondecoeter  on  a  claret-colour 
ground,  made  at  Chelsea  about  1765,  were  lent  by  Lord  Bearsted. 
These  were  perhaps  the  high-spots  of  the  exhibition,  and  form  part  of 

the  art  collection  at  Upton  which  Lord 
Bearsted  has  generously  given  to  the 
National  Trust.  Some  remarkably  fine  and 
important  vases  of  Worcester  porcelain 
from  the  Dyson  Perrins  Collection  included 
three  with  signed  paintings  by  John  Donald- 
son and  two  by  O'Neale. 

Seventy-one  specimens,  including  many 
figures,  from  various  factories  were  contrib- 
uted by  Lord  and  Lady  Fisher  of  Kilver- 
stone,  choice  examples  from  Chelsea,  Bow, 
Derby,  Longton  Hall,  Bristol  and  Ply- 
mouth. Among  them  was  the  famous  'May- 
pole' group,  the  figures  of  which  are  adapted 
from  Teniers.  An  enlarged  catalogue, 
illustrating  every  piece  shown,  will  be 
published  as  a  permanent  record  of  the 
exhibition,  which  closed  on  June  20th. 


EXCAVATIONS  AT  AMARAH  WEST 

IN  the  winter  of  1938-39  an  expedition 
organized  by  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Society  began  the  excavation  of  an  Ancient 
Egyptian  frontier  town  at  Amarah  West  in 
the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.  The  work, 
which  was  described  in  The  Connoisseur  of 
June  1939,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a 
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PORTRAIT  OF  NELSON'  IN"  THE  UNIFORM  OF  A  CAPTAIN.  DATED  1781 
BY  J.  RIGAUD  :  NELSON  RELICS  AT  THE  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM 


small  but  interesting  temple  of  Ramesses  II  which  yielded  important 
historical  material.  Owing  to  the  W  ar.  it  was  not  possible  to  under- 
take a  second  season's  work  at  the  site  until  November  1947. 

The  new  excavations  have  shown  that  Amarah  is  a  site  unique  of 
its  kind  and  that  it  must  have  been  an  important  centre  of  Egyptian 
activity  in  the  Sudan.  It  is  the  first  stratified  Ancient  Egyptian  town- 
site  to  be  excavated,  and  four  successive  towns  have  been  uncovered. 
Amarah  also  proves  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  Governor  of  Kush 
and  the  capital  of  a  large  province  in  the  Egyptian  African  Empire. 

During  the  past  winter  the  expedition  dug  out  a  series  of  store- 
rooms and  workshops  close  to  the  temple  and  began  to  clear  the 
governor's  palace.  The  workshops  of  the  earliest  town  were  well 
planned  on  a  block  system  that  is  almost  American.  Here  was  found  a 
room  in  which  was  prepared  paint  for  the  decoration  of  the  temple, 
and  another  in  which  gold-bearing  quartz  was  crushed  preparatorv 
to  smelting,  an  indication  that  Amarah  was  also  the  centre  of  a  gold- 
mining  industry.  In  this  section  of  the  town  some  of  the  rooms  were 
found  w  ith  their  vaulted  roofs  still  intact  and  with  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  story. 

The  governor's  palace  is  a  large  building  the  excavation  of  which 
could  not  be  completed  in  a  single  season.  In  the  portion  uncovered 
so  far  is  a  block  of  offices  and  stores  adjoining  the  official  residence 
which  is  composed  of  public  and  private  apartments,  the  former  being 
large  halls,  often  pillared,  with  walls  three  feet  thick,  and  among  the 
latter  the  governor's  modest  and  simple  bathroom. 

The  site  is  deeply  buried  and  unusually  well  preserved.  It  therefore 


presents  a  unique  opportunity  for  studying  ancient  town  planning, 
domestic  architecture  and  social  conditions  and  organization  in  ex- 
ceptionally favourable  conditions.  When  funds  allow  the  resumption 
of  the  work  and  the  excavation  of  the  residential  quarters  and  the 
cemeteries,  there  is  little  doubt  that  new  and  valuable  information 
concerning  Ancient  Egypt  and  the  early  history  of  the  Sudan  will  be 
obtained. — Communicated  by  H.  W.  F  airman  (Leader  of  the  Expedition). 

NELSON  RELICS  FOR  THE  NATION 

THE  collections  at  the  National  Maritime  Museum  at  Green- 
wich have  recently  been  enriched  by  over  a  hundred  and  fortv 
relics  of  the  naval  hero,  which  have  been  preserved  by  the  Nelson 
family  at  Trafalgar  House,  near  Salisbury.  .Among  these  are  Nelson's 
book  of  navigation,  signed  Horatio  .Xelson.  Lowestoffe,  1777,  his  por- 
trait in  oils  by  J.  Rigaud  dated  1 781.  though  begun  in  1777  when 
Nelson  was  a  naval  lieutenant  aged  18.  As  completed,  it  portravs  him 
in  the  uniform  of  a  captain  four  years  later.  Another  portrait,  by 
Guzzardi.  was  painted  in  Naples  after  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  and  is 
signed  and  dated  1797.  In  this  Nelson  is  wearing  the  Chelengk  (or 
jewelled  plume  of  triumph  )  given  him  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  The 
original  Chelengk  is  already  in  the  Museum.  There  is  also  a  large 
silver  cup  given  to  Nelson  by  the  merchants  of  the  Levant  in  1799, 
and  the  silver  and  ivory  seal  with  which  he  stamped  the  famous 
Copenhagen  letter  to  'The  Brothers  of  Englishmen,  the  Danes.'  A 
pair  of  pistols  engraved  "Horatio  Nelson  1780':  his  chair  and  his  sofa 
or  convertible  bed  from  the  Victory,  are  among  other  items  of  great 
interest,  and  there  is  a  portrait  of  Nelson's  father  after  Beechey. 

THE  COCRTAULD  COLLECTION  AT  THE  TATE 

IN  honour  of  the  late  Samuel  Courtauld,  the  Tate  Gallery  has 
arranged  a  Memorial  Exhibition  of  the  very  important  collection 
of  modern  French  paintings,  a  few  works  in  sculpture,  lithographs 
and  etchings,  acquired  by  him  and  given  to  the  nation.  These  works 
include  those  previously  in  the  Tate,  his  gifts  to  the  Courtauld  Insti- 
tute and  his  own  private  collection.  The  artistic  wealth  of  the  nation 
has  thus  been  enormously  enriched  by  Courtauld's  flair,  perspicacity 
and  generosity.  When  he  began  collecting  in  the  field  which  he  so 
consistently  admired,  this  country  owned  practically  nothing  of  lat- 
ter-day French  art  with  the  exception  of  a  few  canvases  and  drawings 
in  the  Ionides  Collection  at  South  Kensington.  Now  it  possesses  an 
assemblage  of  representative  works  by  the  leading  protagonists  of  the 
Impressionist  and  Post-Impressionist  Schools  of  France,  many  of 
them  of  outstanding  quality  and  reputation,  that  is  the  envy  of  thej 
world.  Samuel  Courtauld,  who  was  of  Huguenot  descent,  will  always 
be  remembered  as  the  princely  founder  of  the  modern  foreign  section 
at  the  Tate  to  which  he  added  the  sum  of  £50.000  for  the  acquisition 
of  additional  works  by  purchase  or  exchange,  as  the  giver  and  en- I 
dower  of  Home  House,  Portman  Square,  known  to  all  as  the  Cour- 
tauld Institute,  and  now  for  this  last  gift  of  the  pictures  with  which 
he  lived.  The  gifts  of  money  by  the  Courtauld  family  to  the  Fitz- 
william  Museum  have  already  been  noted,  on  page  1 17. 

PRE-RAPHAELITISM  AT  WHITECHAPEL 

THE  present  year  marks  the  centenary  of  many  notable  events.  A  j 
hundred  years  ago  revolutionary  unrest  prevailed  in  many  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  In  England,  1848  saw  the  foundation  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood.  To  celebrate  this  anniversary  a  loan  exhibi- 
tion of  drawings  and  paintings  by  members  of  the  Brotherhood  and 
those  closely  associated  with  the  movement  was  held  at  the  White- 
chapel  Art  Gallery  between  April  8th  and  May  1 2th.  Though  neither 
so  strong  nor  so  numerous  in  important  works  as  the  exhibition  shown 
at  Birmingham  last  year,  all  the  examples  hung  at  Whitechapel  were 
representative  and  were  chosen  by  the  promoters  with  discernment 
and  displayed  with  excellent  judgment.  Much  of  the  credit  was  due 
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ONE  OF  THE  SEVEN  'DUDLEY  VASES'  OF  CHELSEA 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Gere,  Assistant  Keeper  of  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum,  who 
impilrd  the  catalogue  and  provided  an  excellent  summary  of  the  principles  of  the  move- 
cut  h\  w  ay  of  introduction.  For  whatever  its  ultimate  worth  may  prove,  the  sincerity  of 
e  Brotherhood  in  its  earlier  days  cannot  for  a  moment  be  in  doubt,  but  it  gave  rise  to  some 

i  n >us  results.  Ii  w.is  a  period  when  everybody  wanted  to  be  'intense,'  and  our  highbrows 

in  aboul  looking  it.  A  hundred  and  eighteen  items  by  sixteen  different  artists  were  hung 
>on  the  walls,  which  illustrated  all  the  phases  of  Pre-Raphaelitism.  To  sustain  the  faith  of 
e  movement  in  all  its  pristine  fervour  proved  too  heavy  a  task  as  its  protagonists  grew 
der,  excepting  in  the  case  of  Holman  Hunt.  Nevertheless  it  retains  a  wistful  interest,  and 
it  displays  a  touching  belief  in  hard  work  and  high  finish,  these  virtues,  though  now  dis- 
ined,  ought  not  to  be  discredited.  The  best  work  of  its  kind  will  hold  a  permanent  place 

the  history  of  British  painting. 

HE  PSALTER  OF  BONNE  DE  LUXEMBOURG 

rHIS  is  a  Royal  manuscript,  in  the  beauty  of  its  appearance  as  well  as  from  its 
provenance.  It  was  written  for  Bonne  de  Luxembourg,  wife  of  John  the  Good  who 
came  King  of  France  in  1350,  one  year  after  her  death.  Both  were  great  bibliophiles, 
e  king  being  known  for  his  literary  interests,  while  Bonne  seems  to  have  indulged  in  the 
xury  of  fine  books.  The  few  of  her  manuscripts  which  came  into  the  possession  of  her 
ns  were  'richly  illuminated  and  historiated  and  covered  with  precious  bindings.'*  The 
esent  Psalter  is  not  one  of  them.  Her  coat-of-arms  (France,  impaling  Luxembourg  and 
>hemia)  on  each  page  with  a  miniature,  gives  evidence  that  it  was  written  for  her.  It  also 
lints  to  the  date  of  its  origin,  as  between  her  marriage  in  1332  and  her  death  in  1349. 
The  Psalter  is  a  small  octavo,  exquisitely  illuminated  with  Calendar  illustrations  and 
iniatures  surrounded  by  rich  borders.  The  pictures  are  semi-grisailles;  those  of  the 
lendar  arc  slightly  tinted,  the  others  monochromes  on  a  coloured  background.  This 
:hnique,  though  frequent  in  the  later  Fifteenth  Century,  was  seldom  practised  at  that 
ne.  It  occurs  in  a  few  manuscripts  connected  with  Jean  Pucelle,  the  famous  miniature- 
inter  of  that  period.  Among  them  is  a  very  small  Book  of  Hours,  the  Petites  Hemes  de 
icelle  enluminees  de  blanc  et  de  noir  from  the  Due  de  Berry's  collection.j  Besides  its  technique, 
e  style  of  its  miniatures  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  Psalter.  Two  other  manuscripts  bear 
e  signature  of  Jean  Pucelle.  As  they  are  painted  in  colours,  their  resemblance  appears  less  obvious.  The  Bible  of  1327  is  still  conceived  in  the 
iditional  style.  In  the  Breviary  of  Belleville  I  the  artist  adopts  a  new  scheme  of  decoration.  The  main  miniatures  enclosed  in  initials  are 
companied  by  a  series  of  illustrations  spread  over  the  lower  margins.  The  whole  page  is  animated,  and  the  conventional  border  scrolls 
iound  with  all  kinds  of  animal  life  and  grotesques.  The  border  of  the  Psalter  resembles  more  closely  that  of  the  Breviary  than  of  the  Petites 

Hemes,  where  there  was  little  space  for  its  full  development.  We  get 
the  same  slim  bars  with  scrolls  of  ivy-leaves,  and  a  similar  choice  of 
finches  and  humming-birds,  of  hares  and  lions,  of  insects  which  lock 
most  lifelike  and  as  if  stuck  on  the  vellum.  Grotesque  figures  of 
various  shapes  are  presenting  the  coat-of-arms. 

French  art  was  slow  in  adopting  this  sort  of  decoration,  which  had 
been  first  used  in  Flemish  manuscripts,  and  which  developed  most 
profusely  in  England.  Pucelle  makes  this  scheme  his  own,  applying 
it  with  the  typical  restraint  of  the  French  artist.  In  concise  form  he 
represents  what  he  sees  around  him.  His  sense  of  beauty  and  style 
brings  into  harmony  the  different  trends  which  he  perceives.  The 
Psalter  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  realization  of  his  aims. 

His  imagination  is  exuberant.  Owing  to  the  new  and  various  con- 
ceptions of  the  scenes  he  represents,  we  seldom  come  across  the  same 
design  twice.  In  the  Breviary  close  relations  with  the  Psalter  are 
found  only  in  an  illustration  of  Goliath  and  David.  More  definite  is 
the  connexion  with  the  miniatures  of  the  Petites  Hemes.  The  arrange- 
ment as  a  whole  is  similar;  the  pictures  display  the  same  spirit, 
though  they  differ  in  every  detail.  In  the  Breviary  the  Calendar 
embraces  a  complex  series  of  symbolic  figures  and  scenes,  while  in 
the  Psalter  and  the  Petites  Hemes  the  illustrations  follow  the  usual 
scheme.  The  single  scenes  in  the  two  manuscripts  arc  variations  of 
the  same  theme,  equal  in  their  realistic  outlook.  The  artist's  grip  on 
life  is  perhaps  nowhere  more  obvious  than  in  the  Psalter's  illustra- 
tions for  the  month  of  February.  Here  the  artist  depicts  a  man  enjoy- 
ing the  heat  of  the  fire  in  company  with  his  cat,  while  a  servant 
works  the  bellows  and  another  carries  the  logs.  The  zodiacal  sign  is 

*  L.  Delisle,  Recherches  sur  la  librairie  de  Charles  V,  Paris,  1907,  Nos.  250, 
348,  349,  373.  J.  GuifTVey,  Imentaires  de  Jean  due  de  Berry,  Paris,  1894  95, 
No.  A.  1057.  G.  Peignot,  Catalogue  d'une  partie  des  Hires  eomposant  I'ancienne 
bibliotheque  des  dues  de  Bourgoqne,  1830,  pp.  55-6. 

t  L.  Delisle,  Les  Hemes  dites  de  Jean  Pucelle,  MS.  de  la  Collection  of  the 
baron  Maurice  de  Rothschild,  Paris,  [910. 

t  V.  Leroquais,  Les  briviaires  manuscrits  des  Bibliotheques  de  la  France,  1934. 
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set  in  a  dramatic  scene  with  a  youth  catching  the  Fish  in  the  pond.  I 
know  of  only  one  other  instance  of  this  kind,  in  Queen  Mary's  Psalter, 
where  the  zodiac  of  each  month  is  pictured  in  a  lively  scene.  The 
relation  with  the  English  manuscript,  which  itself  is  inspired  by 
French  art,  is  not  without  significance.  Here,  too,  the  technique  of 
semi-grisaille  is  employed,  and  there  is  a  closer  likeness  to  the  design 
of  its  border  scenes  than  to  those  of  the  Flemish  type. 

In  the  main  miniatures  of  the  Psalter  and  the  Petites  Hemes  the 
harmonious,  Classical  style  is  far  more  developed  than  in  the  Breviary. 
The  free,  easy  way  of  the  Calendar  illustrations  is  abandoned,  and  the 
richness  and  purity  of  design  come  into  their  own.  The  pictures  illus- 
trate the  Psalms.  The  unusual  design  of  the  two  fools  shows  the  artist 
freeing  himself  from  convention.  A  beautiful  rhythm  is  in  the  group 
of  the  chanting  clerics,  their  singing  being  lifelike  in  portrayal.*  The 
last  miniatures  illustrate  prayers  and  other  texts  added  to  the  Psalms. 
The  Betrayal  is  the  only  scene  which  occurs  in  both  manuscripts.  Here, 
again,  the  individual  similarity  is  limited,  while  the  same  effect  is 
achieved.  The  grouping  of  the  figures  eagerly  crowding  round  Christ 
is  equally  rich  and  harmonious;  the  faces  are  idealized  with  similar 
regularity,  the  flow  of  the  drapery  is  abundant,  softly  modelled  and 
held  in  a  web  of  beautifully  curved  outlines.  The  Psalter  appears 
even  more  exuberant.  Its  figures  in  the  foreground,  set  against  the 
coloured  ground,  resemble  sculpture  in  high  relief. 

In  the  Psalter  and  the  Hemes,  but  not  in  the  Breviary,  the  uni- 
coloured  ground  is  adorned  with  a  pattern  of  foliage  and  grotesques, 
a  form  of  decoration  which  in  various  shapes  was  customary  from  then 
well  into  the  Fifteenth  Century.  The  unprecedented  influence  which 
the  master  exercised  for  several  generations  is  due  to  his  advanced 
outlook  and  the  intensity  and  perfection  of  his  art.  It  is  mainly  based 
on  the  style  which  he  developed  in  the  two  small  manuscripts. f 

*  In  these  figures  the  similarity  with  the  miniatures  of  a  third  manuscript 
of  this  group,  the  Hours  of  Jeanne  de  Navarre,  is  most  evident.  They  are  prob- 
ably the  latest  among  them  ( 1 336-49) . — A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Second 
Series  of  Fifty  Manuscripts  in  the  Collection  of  H.  V.  Thompson,  1902,  No.  75 
(S.  C.  Cockerell). 

f  The  Calendar  pictures  of  the  Breviaire  de  Belleville  occur  in  manuscripts  of 
Jacquemart  de  Hesdin,  and  as  late  as  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century  they  were  copied  by  the  Master  of  Bedford.  The  illustrations  of 
the  Calendar  in  the  two  small  manuscripts  also  influenced  later  productions, 
and  some  of  their  items  can  still  be  traced  in  miniatures  of  the  Rohan 
atelier.  His  influence  seems  to  have  been  more  effective  on  the  following 
generation  than  during  his  lifetime.  Even  monumental  paintings,  such  as 
the  Parement  de  Narbonne,  were  definitely  inspired  by  him. 


MINIATURES  OF  THE  THREE  LIVING  AND  THE  THREE  DEAD  :  FROM  THE  PSALTER  OF  BONNE  DE 
LUXEMBOURG  :  LIBRARY  OF  BARON  HORACE  DE  LANDAU  TO  BE  SOLD  AT  SOTHEBY'S,  JULY  12TH  &  13TH 
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The  finest  and  most  outstanding  miniatures  are  those  of  The  Three 
Living  and  The  Three  Dead.  With  unsurpassed  mastery  he  has  set  the 
crude,  pitiless,  grim  dignity  of  the  Dead  in  different  states  of  decay 
against  the  bewilderment  and  restlessness  of  the  Living,  who  turn 
away,  while,  the  horses  lick  the  ground.  The  illustration  of  this 
legend  seldom  occurs  before  the  Fifteenth  Century,  and  at  this  early 
date  we  find  only  in  Italy  the  Living  depicted  on  horseback.  We  know 
that  some  of  the  miniatures  in  the  Petites  Hemes  are  inspired  by  paint- 
ings by  Duccio.  The  resemblance  of  The  Three  Riders  to  those  of  the 
fresco  in  the  Pisa  Camposanto  seems  to  be  more  than  pure  coin- 
cidence. It  may  well  be  that  the  later  wall-painting  is  based  on  a 
similar  composition  to  that  which  inspired  Pucelle. 

The  Psalter,  for  all  its  beauty,  is  little  known  and  has  been  seen 
by  only  a  few.  Until  1882  it  belonged  to  the  collection  of  A.  Firmin 
Didot,  from  where  it  passed  into  different  private  hands.  Now  it  has 
emerged  again,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  importance  as  one  of  the 
foremost  achievements  of  French  illumination  in  the  Fourteenth 
Century  will  be  fully  recognized. — R.  Schilling. 


BRITISH  LIFE  IN  PARIS  EXHIBITION 

FROM  many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  British  Council  has 
assembled  a  collection  of  works  of  art,  historical  documents  and 
relics  for  the  exhibition  La  Vie  Britannique  a  Paris  which  was  opened  by 
Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  Paris  on  May  14. 
The  exhibition,  which  portrays  eight  centuries  of  British  life  in  Paris, 
tells  the  story  of  the  cultural  ties  which  have  for  so  long  existed  be- 
tween the  two  peoples.  The  exhibition  is  itself  an  outstanding  example 
of  this  close  relationship  since  various  French  authorities  and  the  Brit- 
ish Council  have  collaborated  in  the  selection  and  assembly  of  the  ex- 
hibits. Each  country's  contribution  is  blended  to  form  a  complete 
historical  survey. 

The  King  has  loaned  a  number  of  paintings  from  the  Royal  Collec- 
tion at  Windsor,  including  portraits  of  Louis  XII  (by  Jean  Perreal, 
Court  Painter  1483- 1528)  and  of  James  II  at  St.  Germain  (by  an 
anonymous  painter) ;  a  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  by  Hans  Hol- 
bein, the  Younger;  and  a  number  of  water-colours  and  pencil 
drawings  of  French  subjects  by  British  artists.  Many  of  the  exhibits 
have  been  loaned  by  private  owners,  and  a  notable  contribution  has 
been  made  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  including  historical  documents 
in  his  possession.  An  interesting  document 
loaned  by  the  Bodleian  Library  is  an  original 
manuscript  which  is  illustrated  by  a  pen- 
and-ink  drawing  of  Roger  Bacon. 

NEW  CONNOISSEUR  PUBLICATIONS 


AMONG  additional  publications  issued 
±\_  this  year  from  The  Connoisseur  office, 
is  The  Connoisseur  Souvenir  of  the  Eighth 
Antique  Dealers'1  Fair  and  Exhibition,  for  1948. 
This  is  a  pictorial  record  of  the  great  display 
of  antiques  held  at  Grosvenor  House  in 
June,  with  preface  and  descriptive  notes 
by  the  Editor  on  some  of  the  finest  of  the 
exhibits,  comprising  antique  furniture,  pic- 
tures, silver,  china,  glass,  jewellery  and 
miscellaneous  objects  of  art.  Readers  who 
may  wish  to  acquire  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing copies  are  asked  to  apply  to  The  Con- 
noisseur Publishing  Office,  2 1  Ebury  Street, 
S.W.i.  Price  10s.  8d.,  including  postage. 
The  Connoisseur  Tear  Book  and  Diary  for  1949, 
price,  boxed,  21s.  plus  purchase  tax  4s.  8d., 
postage  is.,  and  a  special  Overseas  issue  of 
The  Connoisseur  at  10s.  8d.  by  post  will 
both  be  published  in  October.  Copies 
should  be  ordered  early. 
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MEDIAEVAL  ART 
By  Charles  Rufus  Morey 
Princeton  University 

(New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  &  Company.  Inc.  S8.50. 
London:  George  Allen  &  Unwin  Ltd.  45s.  net) 

DEALING  with  that  upsurging  manifestation 
of  human  culture  known  as  Christian  art 
which  flowered  and  faded  between  the 
periods  of  Classical  antiquity  and  the  Renaissance, 
this  learned  and  well-balanced  treatise,  comprising 
four  hundred  pages  of  text,  two  hundred  photographs 
and  numerous  line  illustrations,  may  fairly  claim  to 
be  an  indispensable  work  of  reference  in  every  well- 
equipped  student's  library. 

In  these  pages  the  Marquand  Professor  of  Art  and 
Archaeology  at  Princeton  University  turns  the  light 
of  his  scholarship  upon  the  fields  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  mosaic  and  glass,  ornament  and 
illumination,  and  the  sources  from  which  they  grew 
during  those  fruitful  years,  tracing  their  developments 
and  the  concurrent  influences  of  political  movements, 
contemporary  thought  and  social  changes.  Immense 
reading  and  research  must  have  gone  to  the  making 
of  this  book.  In  spite  of  the  complicated  issues  in- 
volved, and  the  cross-currents  of  ideas  seemingly  often 
in  conflict,  perfect  order  is  kept,  and  the  writer's  well- 
sustained  argument  is  crystal  clear  throughout.  The 
professor  is  an  adept  at  arranging  his  almost  limitless  material  in 
logical  sequence,  thereby  holding  his  reader's  attention  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  All  obscurities  are  eschewed  and  sources  of  confusion,  as  a 
consequence,  are  ruled  out. 

To  any  understanding  of  that  astonishing  metamorphosis  which 
art  underwent  from  the  beginning  of  our  era,  we  must  realize  the 
gradual  but  irresistible  pressure  which  the  Christian  religion  exerted 
upon  the  minds  of  the  European  peoples.  'Its  influence,'  says  the 
author,  'transcending  boundaries  of  race  and  language,  so  permeated 
the  processes  of  life  that  even  trivial  acts  were  somehow  suffused  with 
Christian  significance.  This  state  of  things  did  not  begin  to  be  appar- 
ent until  the  new  religion  had  forced  its  recognition  from  the  Roman 
state  in  the  Fourth  Century  and  had  become  the  pervasive  leaven  of 
Mediterranean  civilization,  to  disappear  with  the  rise  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  the  Fifteenth  Century.'  It  was  indeed  an  age  of  faith  that 
worked  wonders,  an  age  which  has  transmitted  to  us  a  sharper  and 
perhaps  more  significant  sense  of  'period'  than  any  other  in  man's 
recorded  history.  Service  to  the  Church  of  Christ  had  become  the 
inspiration  and  mainspring  of  art. 

Professor  Morey  fixes  his  limits  for  mediaeval  art  roughly  from 
about  a.d.  300  to  about  1450.  It  centred  about  and  flowed  northward 
from  the  Mediterranean  basin.  That  is  a  good  working  definition  in 
terms  of  time  and  space. 

It  was  the  compelling  power  of  religion,  'the  transcendental  fac- 
tor,' that  induced  the  combination  of  the  'moral  code'  with  the 
mystic  element  and  brought  into  harmony  so  many  opposing  races 
and  creeds  with  entirely  different  habits  of  thought  and  ideals,  a 
fusion  of  East  and  West  otherwise  unthinkable.  We  are  shown  how 
the  Eastern  mind,  with  its  age-long  habits  of  contemplation,  gradually 
became  reconciled  with  the  active  and  forceful  instincts  of  the  'bar- 
barian' races,  and  how  the  characteristics  of  the  one  interflowed  and 
reacted  upon  the  arts  of  the  other.  We  learn  how  mediaeval  art  evolved 
from  that  of  the  ancient  world  dominated  by  Greek  and  Roman 
thought,  gradually  bringing  into  relation  Eastern  and  Western  minds 
while  retaining  their  entirely  different  points  of  view,  cultures  and 
modes  of  expression.  The  three  factors  named  by  Professor  Morey 
as  components  of  mediaeval  art  are  'the  Greco-Roman  tradition 
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which  was  the  original  medium  of  Christianity's  expression,  the 
oriental  attitude  of  esoteric  contemplation,  and  the  positive  and 
poignant  mysticism  of  the  barbarian  races  that  entered  the  Empire 
in  the  Fifth  Century.' 

Most  ingeniously  Professor  Morey  illustrates  his  view  of  the  case  by 
three  characteristic  motifs  of  ornament,  typical  of  the  three  styles  in- 
volved in  mediaeval  art,  Greek,  Islamic  and  Celtic,  which  quite 
definitely  explain  the  fundamental  differences  between  the  antique, 
the  oriental  and  the  'barbarian'  mentalities.  These  are  (in  the  same 
order)  the  palmette,  an  architectural  adaptation  from  the  palm  (a 
natural  growth),  the  all-over  pattern,  signifying  infinitude,  and  the 
spiral,  which  begins  at  a  point  and  grows  in  ever-expanding  circles — 
the  dynamic. 

This  is  one  instance  only  of  many  lucid  helps  to  an  understanding 
of  the  principles  and  growth  of  mediaeval  art  in  this  stimulating  and 
informative  book.  The  illustrations  are  carefully  chosen  to  elucidate 
the  author's  theme  and  are  well  produced.  One  trifling  criticism 
may  be  pardoned;  we  could  wish  that  the  approximate  dates  had 
been  printed  with  the  captions,  though  they  can  be  found  by  refer- 
ence to  the  text.  The  frontispiece  is  the  anonymous  Pieta  from 
Villeneuve-les- Avignon  (now  in  the  Louvre),  a  fifteenth-century 
work  which  Professor  Morey,  without  reservation,  declares  to  be  'the 
finest  rendering  of  the  theme  in  art,  not  even  excepting  Michelangelo's 
great  group  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.'  At  the  end  is  given  a  list  of 
authoritative  books  for  consultation  and  an  adequate  index.  The  end- 
papers show  a  map  of  mediaeval  Europe. — H.  G.  F. 


THE  ENGLISH  TRADITION  IN  DESIGN 
By  John  Gloag 
(King  Penguin  Books.  Illustrated.  2s.  6d.  net) 

SO  attractive  is  this  little  book  in  theme,  illustration,  and  much  of 
its  literary  content,  that  one  regrets  the  more  such  a  statement  as: 
'With  the  beginning  of  the  Tudor  period,  an  English  style  was 
apparent.  .  .  .'  One  would  jolly  well  say  it  was,  and  had  been  so  for 
a  long  while!  One  regrets,  too,  the  author's  lack  of  sympathy  with 
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to  use  l.ilk-ls)  the  Elizabethan  and  the  Jacobean,  which  he  under- 
cut >  anil  fails  to  give  their  due  place  in  his  argument.  Surely  it  is 
illogical  to  complain  of  a  lack  of  'correctness'  in  the  sixlcenth- 
CCntury  understanding  of  classical  designs — actually  this  is  one  of  its 
charms  and  a  part  of  its  refreshingly  English  individuality — and 
then  approvingly  to  illustrate  (from  Chippendale's  Director)  a 
ribband-back  chair  demonstrating  such  a  misuse  of  material  as  no 
Elizabethan  would  have  attempted.  All  the  same,  this  book  is  an 
interesting  study  of  an  important  subject. — F.  G.  R. 

TWELFTH  CENTURY  PAINTINGS  AT  HARDHAM  AND 

CLAYTON 
Introductory  Essay  by  Clive  Bell 
Photographs  by  Helmut  Gernsheim 

Published  and  Edited  by  Frances  Byng-Stampcr  and  Caroline  Lucas 
(Miller's  Press,  Lewes,  Sussex.  £3  3s.  net) 

THE  twelfth-century  paintings  forming  the  subject  of  this  book 
are  in  two  Sussex  churches,  the  one  at  Hardham,  about  a  mile 
from  Pul borough,  thought  to  have  been  decorated  in  1125,  and  the 
other  at  Clayton,  about  ten  miles  from  Lewes,  perhaps  about  twenty- 
five  years  later.  The  precise  dates,  however,  have  not  been  verified. 

The  Twelfth  Gentury  in  Western  Europe  showed  a  great  advance- 
ment in  learning  and  the  arts.  For  one  thing,  it  was  the  century  of 
the  Winchester  Bible,  and  of  the  crowning  achievements  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  school  of  drawing,  about  to  be  strongly  influenced  by 
and  later  merged  into  the  French  or  Continental  manner.  This  was  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  Norman  invasion,  though,  as  Mr.  Clive 
Bell  rightly  points  out,  the  Normans  themselves  had  much  less  talent 
for  painting  and  drawing  than  for  architecture. 

Mr.  Bell  depends  on  what  he  calls  'stylistic  criticism'  and  here 
seems  to  recognize  two  distinct  traditions.  According  to  his  view,  the 
Hardham  frescoes  evince  the  more  definitely  Anglo-Saxon  character 
in  their  treatment  and  drawing,  being  executed  by  'home-bred'  men, 
while  the  Clayton  paintings  appear  to  him  'to  be  the  work  of  accom- 
plished artists  who  knew  their  job — the  Romanesque  job.'  French  in- 
fluence was  strong  in  Sussex,  and  immediately  after  the  Conquest  was 
founded  that  great  Cluniac  priory,  which  became  a  centre  of  French 
civilization  and  culture,  shedding  its  enlightening  influence  far  and 
wide.  The  differences  in  the  two  traditions  are  made  sufficiently  clear 
by  Mr.  Bell  in  a  passage  in  which  he  says,  speaking  of  St.  Gabriel's 
chapel  at  Canterbury,  T  noticed  the  fluttering  play  of  drapery,  in 
which  the  Anglo-Saxons,  with  their  lively  and  commanding  pens, 
delighted,  whereas  the  French  masters  of  the  perfect  Romanesque 
style,  influenced  some  think  by  the  nude  figures  of  classical  sculpture, 
tend  to  treat  drapery  almost  as  though  it  were  an  outer  skin.' 

The  illustrations,  being  collotype  reproductions  from  authentic 
photographs,  taken  with  great  skill  and  under  extreme  technical 
difficulties  by  Mr.  Gernsheim,  are  of  outstanding  interest  and  value. 
They  need  close  study  owing  to  the  naturally  dilapidated  condition 
of  the  original  frescoes,  but  they  are  made  easier  to  decipher  by  the 
outline  drawings  which  expound  the  compositions  and  the  more 
important  details.  These  have  been  supplied  by  Miss  Caroline  Lucas 
of  Lewes.  Mrs.  Byng-Stamper's  work  in  connexion  with  this  pro- 
duction is  to  be  highly  commended. — E.  C. 

GIOVANNI  BELLINI 
By  Philip  Hendy  and  Ludwig  Goldscheider 
(Phaidon  Press,  Oxford  and  London.  25s.  net) 

IT  is  here  well  said  that  'to  write  on  Giovanni  Bellini  is  almost  to  write 
the  history  of  European  painting.'  For  he  was  one  of  the  really  great 
artists  of  his  century,  in  succession  to  the  great  initiator  John  van  Eyck 
followed  by  the  rising  generation  of  Masaccio,  whose  early  death 
proved  such  a  disaster  both  for  his  immediate  area  and  for  his  country 
— if  the  Italy  of  those  days  can  justly  be  regarded  as  a  single  country — 
and  that  at  a  moment  when  the  Byzantine  tradition  was  still  lingering 
on.  For  in  the  formative  decades  as  well  as  in  the  grandiose  era  of 


Venetian  art  a  semi-Oriental  magnificence  still  subsisted.  Solemn,  but 
not  austere,  processions  accompanied  by  circumstance  of  social  dig- 
nity were  the  keynote  of  her  daily  life,  whether  passed  in  an  ecclesias- 
tical environment  or  in  the  open  air.  By  now  Venice  had  become  the 
richest,  the  most  secure  and  the  best-governed  state  in  the  Western 
world,  and  that  under  the  control  of  the  most  powerful  and  capable  olig- 
archy in  history.  Venice  was  not  the  cock-pit,  like  Ghent  and  Bruges, 
of  municipal  conflict  and  uprisings  against  the  ruling  house.  As  con- 
trasted with  the  less  humid  and  more  intellectual  city  on  the  Arno, 
where  Guelphs  continually  opposed  the  Ghibellines,  there  were  but 
few  frescoes  in  Venice.  The  Republic  before  long  discarded  the  un- 
wieldy, architectonic  polyptychs  composed  of  multiple,  horizontal 
compartments  set  in  massive  frames  with  isolationist  figures  of  saints. 
Thus  the  productions  of  Niccolo  Semitecolo  and  Jacobello  del  Fiore 
were  gradually  superseded.  However,  from  a  stern  ecclesiastical 
tradition  Giovanni  was  never  really  emancipated,  although  late  in  his 
long  career  he  gave  us  such  a  crowning  achievement  as  his  Feast  of  the 
Gods,  which  its  last  English  owner  resolutely  declined  to  have  photo- 
graphed ! 

While  Jacopo,  his  father,  delighted  in  the  study  of  wild  animals,  so 
admirably  set  forth  in  his  Sketch  Book  in  the  British  Museum  as  well  as 
in  his  more  mature  Sketch  Book  in  the  Louvre — where  it  is  never 
publicly  exhibited — it  fell  to  Giovanni  to  portray  man  and  religious 
performance  in  an  extensive  and  farm-sprinkled  landscape  seen  under 
a  God-given  sky.  It  is,  therefore,  well  said  by  the  joint  authors  that 
'there  was  no  proletariat  in  Venice.'  If  such  a  state  of  affairs  had  come 
about,  the  art  of  the  City  of  the  Lagoons,  with  its  numerous  islands 
and  winding  estuary,  would  before  long  have  proved  to  be  still-born. 

When  those  great  inland  craftsmen,  Paolo  Uccello,  Donatello  and 
Gentile  da  Fabriano  had  cleared  the  field  for  the  three  Bellinis  and  ' 
Andrea  Mantegna,  their  relative,  Giovanni's  art  gradually  resolved 
itself  into  a  repository  of  national  faith  and  high-minded  endeavour. 
However,  during  his  last  years  there  came  a  set-back  in  the  city's  \ 
prosperity.  Yet  this  son  of  a  tinker,  possibly  born  out  of  wedlock,  even- 
tually earned  the  official  position  of  Pittore  del  Dominio.  He  had  wit- 
nessed the  accession  to  the  seggio  Ducale  of  eleven  of  his  fellow-country- 
men, as  well  as  the  pontificate  of  eleven  power-seeking  Popes.  Strange- 
ly enough,  the  only  extant  portrait  of  a  Doge  by  Giovanni  is  that  of 
Leonardo  Loredano.  That  uomo  animoso,  with  his  shrewd,  clear-cut 
and  almost  ascetic  features,  lived  abstemiously,  because  of  poor  health. 
He  had  suffered  much  by  the  aggressive  policy  of  five  Popes  but,  , 
dying  in  office,  he  survived  our  painter  by  nearly  five  years.  It  is  too 
little  remembered  that  in  the  conflagration  in  the  Doges'  Palace  in 
1577,  which  'looked  like  Etna  in  eruption,'  a  large  proportion  of 
Giovanni's  last  paintings,  mostly  historical,  perished.  Otherwise,  still 
greater  would  have  been  his  fame.  And  still  more  justified  would  have 
been  the  contention  of  our  joint  authors  that  'there  was  no  proletariat 
in  Venice.' 

Giovanni's  Madonnas  have  a  long,  pure,  oval  face,  raise  the  stately 
column  of  the  neck,  have  backward-curving  thumbs  and  clearly 
notched  knuckles  and  are  set  in  a  pyramidal  composition.  Perhaps 
only  four  of  them  are  represented  without  an  entrancing  landscape 
background.  He  loved  to  paint  the  apple  as  a  symbol  of  the  Mystery  of 
the  Redemption  through  the  Incarnation  and,  at  times,  the  pomegran- 
ate which,  if  'cut  deep  down  the  centre,  shows  a  heart  within  blood- 
tinctured  of  a  veined  humanity.'  His  great  inventive  faculty  enabled 
him  to  avoid  repetition,  and  for  the  tempera  technique  of  his  early 
time  he  substituted  the  oil  medium. 

The  remarks  on  Antonello  da  Messina  (1430-79)  might  have 
prompted  passing  reference  to  the  peculiar  fact  that  until  about  1923, 
when  Perroni-Grande  published  his  JVuovi  Documenti,  it  was  univers- 
ally believed  that  Antonello's  birth  and  death  had  taken  place  four- 
teen years  later. 

Granted  that  1 20  photogravure  plates  and  three  reproductions  in 
full  colour  illustrate  this  splendid  book,  it  is  surprising  that  we  are 
afforded  only  30  pages  of  text  and  no  Index.  Seeing  that  this  book  is 
clearly  intended  for  the  student  as  much  as  for  the  specialist,  little 
help  to  easy  reference  is  provided  by  the  List  of  Plates  and  the  single 
page  given  to  the  Index  of  Collections.  Such  short  supply  may  be  un- 
avoidable in  these  days  of  uncertain  production  and  slow  distribution. 
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Clearly  our  joint  authors  ha\c  been  denied 

RBy  opportunity  for  detailed  descriptions, 

as  in  the  case  of  The  Allegory  of  the  Tree  of  Lije, 

in  the  l'Hi/i.  which  here  passes  in  an  admir- 
ably decorative  colour-plate  under  the  title 

of  The  Earthly  Paradise. 

It  has  long  seemed  difficult  unreservedly 

to  accept  the  Portrait  of  a  Voting  Man  in  the 

Royal  Collection  at  Hampton  Court  (No. 

117),  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  last 

winter  (No.  159)  and  clearly  bearing  the 

signature  Joannes  bellinus — in  uncials  and  not 

in  capitals — as  a  work  by  Giovanni.  Years 

ago  Morelli  rejected  such  an  attribution  and 

gave  it  to  Bissolo.  It  now  (pi.  106)  is  claimed 

for  Giovanni  and  is  described  as  A  Man  in 

blaek  before  a  Landscape,  but  in  the  Index  of 

Collections  with  an  alternative  title  of  Pietro 

Bernbo.  Another  variation  in  the  wording  of  a 

title  with  change  of  ascription  is  that  of  The 

Portrait  of  a  Dandy,  but  it  is  indexed  under  a 
Youth  in  Black.  Years  ago  it  was  in  the  col- 
lection of  Baron  Schickler,  and  about  1922 

in  the  Salomon  Collection  was  attributed  to 

AlviseYivarini.  Because  of  the  style  of  his  hair- 
dressing,  it  has  at  times  been  described  as  The 

Man  with  the  ^azzca.  Hence  much  confusion. 

How  little  do  we  know  of  the  romantic  atmosphere  that  has  sur- 
rounded these  works  in  later  centuries.  Some  will  recall  the  profound 
impression  created  at  Burlington  House  in  19 12  by  the  reappearance 
after  half  a  century  of  the  superb  St.  Francis  in  the  Desert;  it  was  then 
stated  privately  that  it  had  once  been  'given  away'  by  its  desolate 
owner  during  a  short  train  journey  to  Waterloo.  It  is  not  in  dispute 
that  Gentile  Bellini's  Portrait  of  the  Sultan  Mohammed  //was  bought  for 
£5  by  Sir  Henry  Layard.  as  he  was  leaving  his  residence  Ca'  Capello 
and  stepping  into  a  gondola  to  go  away  for  the  week-end.  Layard, 
to  avoid  any  difficulties  about  its  eventually  passing  to  the  National 
Gallery,  deliberately  exported  it  for  exhibition  at  Leeds  in  1868.  Even 
in  19 16  it  would  not  have  arrived  in  Trafalgar  Square  had  not  Italy 
come  into  the  first  World  War  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  And  shortly 
afterwards  the  lawsuit  Layard  0.  Layard  seemed  to  some  to  endanger 
its  possession  by  the  nation.  In  the  recent  war  V  enice  was  mercifully 
spared  any  extensive  damage.  But  the  greatest  individual  disaster  to 
Italian  Art  was  the  destruction  of  the  Eremitani  Church  at  Padua, 
where  the  air  attack  had  as  its  target  the  adjacent  railway  and  goods 
yard !  For  in  that  city  dwelt  Andrea  Mantegna,  the  subject  of  Kris- 
teller's  scholarly  monograph,  and  his  wife  Nicolosia;  her  name  is  here 
(page  12)  spelt  Niccolosa.  The  Castello  Sforzesco  in  much-battered 
Milan  is  crudely  translated  Sforza  Castle. 

We  shall  look  forward  to  the  full  catalogue  in  the  volume  which,  we 
are  told,  is  to  follow. — ML  W.  B. 


JOHN  MART IX.  1789-1854:  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS 
By  Thomas  Balston 
(London  :  Gerald  Duckworth.  25s.) 

VERY  much  in  evidence  at  the  present  time  is  a  reawakened  in- 
terest in  the  art  of  the  visionary,  the  dream  world  as  opposed  to 
everyday  reality,  which  is  the  result  of  a  fantastic  quality  of  imagina- 
tion. 

To  this  category  belongs  the  work  of  John  Martin,  forgotten  for 
the  best  part  of  a  century,  but  now  coming  back  into  esteem.  The 
first  comprehensive  account  of  the  painter  was  given  by  Miss  Mary  L. 
Pendered  in  1923.  The  author  of  the  book  under  review  tells  us  that 
his  own  enthusiasm  for  Martin  dates  from  1924  and  the  discovery  of 
some  of  his  Biblical  mezzotints  in  the  Charing  Cross  Road.  The  final 
result  of  the  enquiry-  is  this  admirably  factual  biography:  reinforced 
by  useful  appendices  listing  Martin's  oil-paintings,  water-colours, 
engravings  by  and  after  him;  his  pamphlets  on  his  pictures;  plans  for 


THE  FALL  OF  BABY  LOS  :  A  MEZZOTINT  BY  JOHN  MARTIN.  1831  :  ILLUSTRATION  FROM  JOHS  MART  IS 
HIS  LIFEASD  WORKS  (REDUCED)  :  BY  THOMAS  BALSTON  :  PUBLISHED  BY  GERALD  DUCKWORTH,  LONDON 


civic  improvement  and  inventions;  portraits  of  him;  and  the  books  in 
his  library,  among  which  literary  sources  of  his  inspiration  were 
Bonomi's  Nineveh  and  Its  Palaces  and  Britton's  Fonthill  Abbey. 

The  list  of  paintings  shows  the  effect  of  long  oblivion.  Most  of  the 
originals  have  not  been  located.  Where  is  The  Seventh  Plague  of  Egypt, 
where  The  Country  of  the  Iguanodon?  Perhaps  Mr.  Balston's  catalogue, 
with  its  implied  questions,  will  come  to  the  notice  of  owners  who  have 
set  little  store  by  a  Martin  in  their  possession.  Here  is  still  a  field  for 
discovery,  though  the  size  of  the  pictures  has  no  doubt  lessened  their 
chance  of  survival:  relegated  them  to  attics  and  lumber  rooms; 
made  them  vulnerable  to  accident  in  removal:  even  caused  their 
deliberate  destruction  when  taken  into  account  with  their  lack  of 
market  value.  Thus  the  Tate  Gallery  consigned  its  Martin,  The  De- 
struction of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  (5  ft.  4  in.  X  8  ft.  3  in.),  to  the 
cellar,  where  it  is  understood  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  West- 
minster flood  of  1928  (though  still  included  in  the  Tate  Gallery  cata- 
logue of  1947)- 

A  chapter  of  critical  assessment  would  have  been  welcome.  The 
author  quotes  several  of  Martin's  contemporary  critics,  in  whose  re- 
marks there  is  a  current  of  dislike  and  derision.  The  'sublime'  in 
painting  had  fanatical  devotees  in  the  early  Nineteenth  Century,  but 
more  opponents.  Most  formidable  of  the  latter  was  John  Ruskin,  who 
observed  that  Martin's  'chief  sublimity  consists  in  lamp-black'  and 
that  'reckless  accumulation  of  false  magnitude,  as  by  John  Martin,  is 
merely  a  vulgar  weakness  of  brain,  allied  to  nightmare.' 

The  alliance  to  nightmare  is  more  congenial  to  an  age  impressed  by 
psychoanalysis.  It  would  have  been  profitable  to  discuss  Martin's 
place  among  the  Romantics,  and  to  compare  his  work  with  that  of 
others  in,  and  since,  his  time  who  have  devoted  themselves,  not  to 
beauty  but  to  the  terrible  and  strange.  Nevertheless,  the  reader  can 
gain  many  clues  from  Mr.  Balston's  accumulation  of  material,  and  can 
appreciate  Martin's  superiority  to  Gustave  Dore  (who  probably 
imitated  him),  though  he  may  doubt  whether  his  Fall  of  Babylon  was 
(as  one  critic  has  said)  'worthy  of  William  Blake.' 

The  reproduction  of  a  water-colour  among  the  excellent  plates, 
Stanmer  Church  in  Sussex  (Victoria  and  Albert  Museum),  is  a  reminder 
of  quite  another  side  to  this  creator  of  prodigious  dream  images,  of 
immense  perspectives  and  distances.  He  painted  in  water-colour 
quiet  and  pastoral  views,  many  of  which,  like  his  oil-paintings,  are 
still  to  seek.  Martin,  a  fascinating  artist  in  merits  and  defects,  and  an 
extraordinary  master  of  decor,  has  indeed  been  unfairly  treated  by 
time,  and  amends  were  due.  Even  in  his  lifetime,  he  had  cause  to 
complain  that  his  works  were  ill-hung  by  the  Royal  Academy.— W.  G. 
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III!    CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


1  XPLORING   i  Hi.  VATICAN 

By  J.  A.  Van  der  Veldt,  O.F.M. 
I  London.  1047:  Mollis  and  Charter.  12s.  6d.  net) 

nl  Kl   we  haw  a  fascinating  little  book  with  a  particular  charm 
Ihmh  of  an  engagingly  simple  treatment,  whic  h  will  recommend 
u  .in  equally  suitable  tor  readers  of  all  ages. 

It  is  the  story  of  an  intelligent  boy  whose  father,  an  Ambassador  to 
the  Holv  See.  was  "interned*  with  his  family  in  the  V  atican  City 
during  the  war.  The  son  hail  the  run  of  the  whole  Papal  State  and, 
without  doubt.  made  good  use  of  his  opportunities.  And  in  this  slender 
book,  illustrated  with  admirable  photographs,  we  have  the  whole 
romantic  story  of  his  discoveries  and  explorations  told  in  a  was  w  hich 
is  simple  but  which,  in  its  very  simplicity,  achieves  a  literary  standard 
that  carries  us  from  page  to  page  with  ever-increasing  interest. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  guide-book  or  the  sophisticated  cicerone 
•bout  the  exploration.  It  is  rather  like  a  revelation,  for,  however  well- 
informed  we  may  feel  ourselves  to  be  on  the  wonders  of  the  V  atican, 
of  its  w  orld-famous  buildings,  its  priceless  w  orks  of  art  or  its  venerable 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  we  shall  here  find  the  whole  story  retold 
with  a  freshness  of  approach  which  is  delightful.  While  it  is  likely 
that,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  will  appeal  more  to  those  who  look  upon 
the  Vfttkan  as  the  centre  of  their  religious  world,  the  book  will  never- 
theless be  found  informative  and  of  absorbing  interest  by  all  who  look 
upon  Rome  V  atican  Rome — as  the  repository  of  the  world's  fittest 
culture  in  the  terms  of  great  Art.— C  G.  1".  B. 

CATHOLIC  ART  AND  CULTURE 
By  E.  I.  Watkin 
Revised  Edition:  1947 
(Hollis  and  Carter.  18s.  net) 

THL  original,  unillustrated,  edition  of  this  book  found  its  public 
readily,  for  there  was  definitely  room,  in  1942,  for  a  work  on 
Catholic  culture.  The  present  revised  edition,  embellished  with  a  lib- 
eral number  of  excellent  illustrations,  is  therefore  sure  of  its  reception 
and  will  prove  a  welcome  addition  to  the  bookshelves  of  students  ol 
social  history. 

It  is  a  book  with  a  pronouncedly  religious  (i.e.  Catholic)  bias,  but 
is  perhaps  all  the  more  to  be  recommended  on  that  account,  since  the 
great  art  works  of  which  it  treats  were  inspired  by  and  executed  in  the 
service  of  the  Church.  If  we  are  to  enter  into  the  true  spirit  of  the 
great  monuments  of  Christian  art  and  the  spirit  w  hich  created  them, 
we  must  perforce  get  to  understand  what  the  artist  strove  to  achieve 
and  the  social  conditions  under  which  he  worked. 

The  author  throughout  his  survey,  from  early  Christian  times  to 
the  present  day,  approaches  his  subject  from  a  philosophical  and 
theological  angle;  and  the  book  is  in  no  way  an  ordinary  history  oi 
culture  and  art.  It  would  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
treatise  on  the  progress  of  European  thought,  which  the  author  has 
divided  into  four  'seasons'  —the  Spring  (early  Christian  and  Gothic), 
Summer  (the  Renaissance),  Autumn  (the  Baroque)  and  Winter 
( modern  times).  Within  that  framework  the  thesis  is  worked  out  with 
admirable  clarity  and  much  erudition,  the  whole  forming  a  reliable 
guide  through  centuries  of  artistic  achievement  inspired  by  the 
dogmatic  teaching  of  the  then  Church  of  Rome. — C.  G.  E.  B. 

REMBRANDT  PAINTINGS 
With  an  Introduction  by  Thomas  Bodkin 
Apollo  Edition 
(Collins.  30s.) 

A BOOK  on  Rembrandt,  with  pictures  selected  by  Prof.  W. 
Martin,  former  Director  of  the  Royal  Gallery  at  The  Hague,  and 
an  introduction  by  Prof.  Thomas  Bodkin.  Barber  Professor  of  Fine 
Arts  at  the  L'niwrsity  of  Birmingham,  is  an  event  which  the  expert  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  student  of  art  might  welcome  enthusiastically. 
The  present  work  should  therefore  have  commanded  a  public  com- 


mensurate with  its  comparatively  modest  price  and  the  reputation  of 
Prof.  Bodkin.  The  text  is.  as  one  would  expect,  an  able  summary  of 
the  life  of  the  great  master  and  of  the  great  works  with  which  his 
genius  has  enriched  the  world. 

It  is  therefore  with  great  reluctance  that  we  feel  bound  to  record 
that,  with  the. excellent  introduction  the  value  of  the  book  ends.  It  is 
wi  ll  tor  the  reputation  of  the  author  that  we  are  given  a  footnote 
stating:  "Professor  Bodkin's  responsibility  for  this  book  does  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  introduction  which  he  has  written.' 

Of  the  too  illustrations  twenty  in  colour)  which  make  up  the 
volume,  there  is  scarcely  one  w  hich  gives  us  any  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
the  originals.  The  monotones  are  all  deplorably  Hat  and  lifeless,  lack- 
ing any  feeling  of  depth  and  failing  to  give  even  a  semblance  of  that 
living  beauty  which  is  so  consistent  a  quality  in  Rembrandt's  work. 
And,  if  the  monotones  are  poor,  the  coloured  plates  are  even  poorer. 
Some  are  muddy  and  Hat ;  some,  like  Saskia  as  Flora,  are  ghastly.  How 
any  competent  editor  could  have  passed  such  a  plate  as  the  Con- 
spiracy of  Julius  Civilis,  with  its  raw,  uncouth  colouring,  or  the  travesty 
of  Rembrandt's  Mother,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  There  is  none  which 
does  not  do  pitiable  violence  to  the  beauty  of  Rembrandt's  colour- 
harmonies. 

The  whole  of  the  illustrations  bespeak  a  deplorable  want  of  care — 
01,  which  is  worse,  want  of  knowledge— with  the  result  that  what 
could  have  been  a  fine  book  is  always  excepting  Prof.  Bodkin's  intro- 
duction) practically  of  little  value.  The  specialist  needs  the  best  that 
craftsmanship  can  produce— the  ordinary  lover  of  art  should  be  given 
no  less. — C.  G.  E.  B. 

THE  MADONNA  IN  ART 
Introduction  by  Henri  Gheon 
Translated  by  Yelta  Arenstein  and  Ethel  Duncan 
London:  House  of  Beric,  Ltd.  50s.) 

THL  subject,  so  full  of  interest,  of  which  Mrs.  Jameson's  book 
published  so  long  ago  is  the  classic,  has  so  many  facets  that  it  is, 
one  may  surmise,  inexhaustible. 

In  the  present  volume  Henri  Gheon  has  approached  the  matter  of 
considering  the  subject— limited  in  this  instance  to  examples  taken 
from  the  great  painters— under  four  main  headings.  In  his  survey, 
which  includes  examples  of  the  Byzantine,  Italian,  French,  Flemish, 
German  and  Spanish  schools,  he  considers  the  representations  as  they 
interpret  the  four  great  aspects  under  which  the  devout  Catholic 
venerates  the  Mother  of  God.  Thus  he  devotes  one  section  to  the  Vir- 
gin before  the  Birth  of  her  Son — Ave  Maria — the  Annunciation,  Visi- 
tation, etc.  As  the  young  mother — Mater  Amabilis  -he  follows  the 
happier  episodes  of  the  Divine  Motherhood.  These  lead  on  to  the 
tragic  aspect  of  the  Mother  of  Sorrows  Mater  Dolorosa,  which  has 
inspired  some  of  the  most  famous  pictures.  He  finishes  upon  a  note  ol 
triumph  with  Mary,  Queen  of  Heaven,  Queen  of  the  Angels— Regina 
Coeli — the  mediator  between  God  and  men. 

In  his  scholarly,  sympathetic  text  the  author  approaches  his  subject 
almost  as  a  religious  treatise  rather  than  an  art  study,  thus  perhaps 
securing  a  closer  contact  with  his  subject  than  would  be  possible  in 
any  other  way,  but  rather  restricting  the  appeal  of  the  book.  But,  if 
one  may  criticize  so  sincere  an  approach,  the  majority  of  readers 
would  surely  feel  that  a  book  of  this  nature  would  have  been  more 
appealing  if  it  had  been  more  handy  in  size,  shape  and  format.  Large, 
heavy  and  square-backed— it  is  not  a  book  one  could  enjoy  handling 
as  an  aid  to  devotion  or  leisurely  art  study. 

I  make  this  point  because  it  seems  quite  obvious  that  its  appeal 
must  be  rather  to  the  sentiments  than  to  the  critical  faculties  oi  its 
leaders.  Had  it  been  otherwise  the  want  of  quality  in  the  photo- 
gravure plates,  and  especially  in  the  twenty  illustrations  in  colour, 
would  have  been  a  more  serious  draw  back  than  it  is.  The  volume  was 
printed  abroad,  but,  even  so,  at  a  time  when  it  is  so  difficult  to  get 
books  through  the  press  at  all,  it  seems  a  great  pity  that  illustrations 
like  these  coloured  plates  should  achieve  the  permanence  of  publica- 
tion. It  should  be  said,  as  a  simple  truth,  that  they  spoil  what  other- 
w  ise  might  have  been  a  very  desirable  book. — C.  G.  E.  B. 
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NEW  BOOKS  REVIEWED 


HAMPTON  COURT:  A  HISTORY 

By  Philip  Lindsay,  F.S.A.  Scot. 
(Meridian  Books.  Illustrated.  25s.  net) 

NO  modern  writer  on  the  fascinating  theme  of  Hampton  Court 
Palace  can  escape  an  indebtedness  to  the  late  Ernest  Law.  Mr. 
Jhilip  Lindsay  readily  admits  such  indebtedness,  but  he  is  no  mere 
jorrower  from  Law.  He  has  taken  numerous  other  sources  into  ac- 
ount  and,  moreover,  has  essayed  the  difficult  feat  not  only  of  telling 
he  story  of  the  Palace,  but  of  re-creating  the  life  as  lived  in  it  at  this 
ind  that  period.  Anyone  who  has  tried  his  or  her  hand  at  this  sort  of 
en-picture  will  know  it  is  no  child's  play.  Xot  a  few  of  the  more 
maginative  studies  of  the  past  have  failed  because  they  demanded  a 
leeper  archaeological  or  antiquarian  background  than  the  writers 
:ould  command.  In  the  main.  Mr.  Lindsay  emerges  vers-  successfully 
rom  the  ordeal.  He  knows  much.  His  style  is  generous,  elegant,  re- 
>lcte  with  experience.  To  such  as  value  something  more  courageous 
han  dull  recitals  by  clerkly  scribes,  this  ripe  performance  should 
ippeal.  I  repudiate  any  intention  of  belittling  absolute  documentar- 
sm,  so  often  productive  of  valuable  results;  but  there  is  a  style  of 
masi-documentary  writing  which  exists  by  avoiding  any  reasonable 
•xercise  of  the  imagination.  Such  writers  may  have  their  merits,  but 
ire  never  the  artist  Mr.  Lindsay  shows  himself  to  be. 

So  lush  is  Mr.  Lindsay's  re-creative  method  that  it  would  be  un- 
gracious to  probe  deeply  for  such  minor  queries  as  might  give  pause 

0  specialists.  I  admit  to  a  desire  for  more  evidence  that,  at  any  rate 
xternally.  the  cupola  over  Anne  Boleyn's  Gateway  is  a  w  aif  from  the 
Id  preceptors-  of  the  Hospitallers;  and  if  Mr.  Lindsay  is  thinking  of 
he  portrait  I  have  in  mind,  he  should  have  been  wary  of  the  dis- 
arded  attribution  which  saw  in  it  a  likeness  of  the  'egg-faced  Surrey.' 
^gain.  the  queen  in  the  well-known  group  of  Henry  VIII  and  his  Family 

1  not  certainly  Katherine  Parr.  A  point  or  more  might  be  added  to 
hese.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Lindsay  has  so  much  that  is  sound  to 
ell  us.  and  so  delectably.  as  to  render  him  the  pleasantest  of  cicerones, 
k'ho  does  not  even  stint  us  of  a  measure  of  ghostly  tales. — F.  G.  R. 

CHAMPION'S  BRISTOL  PORCELAIN 
By  F.  Severne  Mackenna,  M.A..  F.S.A.  Scot. 
Monograph,  107  pp.  Text,  4  Colour-plates.  112  Black-and-white 

Illustrations 
Leigh-on-Sea:  F.  Lewis.  £5  5s.  net) 

rHIS  second  elaborate  monograph  by  Dr.  Mackenna  carries  on 
logically  from  his  first  and  deals  fully  with  the  history  and  the 
roducts  of  the  Bristol  Porcelain  Factory  under  the  aegis  of  Richard 
Champion.  Here  the  author  is  not  only  on  more  definite  ground,  but 
is  facts  and  cognate  data  are  marshalled  with  more  convincing  clarity. 

Starting  w  ith  a  documented  history  of  Champion  and  his  produc- 
ions,  he  continues  w  ith  a  great  deal  of  information  about  the  Bristol 
workmen,  wisely  refusing  to  accept  unverified  names  w  hich  have  been 
ut  forward  by  past  authors  w  ithout  evidence  such,  for  example,  as 
)wen"s  undocumented  reference  to  Proeffel  . 
In  his  chapter  on  bodies  and  glazes,  Dr.  Mackenna  declares  that 
t  cannot  too  often  be  repeated  and  emphasised  that  no  factory  in 
le  Eighteenth  Century  produced  only  one  body  .  .  .  and  even  those 
hich  attempted  to  confine  their  productions  to  one  type  could  not 
bviate  the  variations  which  resulted  from  slight  differences  of  com- 
osition.'  This  is  confirmed,  especially  as  to  "slight  differences,'  by 
todern  analyses,  apart  from  the  reasonable  assumption  that  far  less 
jfinement  of  material  and  far  more  rule-of-thumb  mixing  was  pos- 
ble  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  It  is  an  opinion  which  merits  more 
idely  canvassing  as  a  barrier  against  the  too-frequent  one  that  "this 
innot  be  a  So-and-so  body.' 

Brief  but  informative  chapters  on  figures,  vases  and  biscuit  plaques 
re  followed  by  one  on  analyses,  the  differences  in  these,  which  in  one 
igredient  alone  amount  to  over  7  per  cent.,  further  emphasizing  the 
bove  point. 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Mackenna's  first  book,  what  this 
cond  volume  does  achieve  is  again  to  emphasize  the  necessity,  as 
lentioned  in  the  above  review,  for  separating  Plymouth  and  Bristol 


EXTREMELY  RARE  &  DISTINCTIVE  TEAPOT  :  REDUCED  FROM  CHAMPIOSS 
BRISTOL  PORCELAIX,  BY  F.  SEVERNE  MACKENNA  :  F.  LEWIS,  PUBLISHERS 

into  two  periods  under  the  names  of  the  two  principals:  Cookw  orthy 
for  Plymouth  and  its  three  years'  continuance  at  Bristol,  and  Cham- 
pion for  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  the  Bristol  factors-.  As  far  back  as 
1928  Mr.  W.  B.  Honey  stated  that  'These  names  would  be  preferable 
to  Plymouth  and  Bristol,'  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Mackenna's 
efforts  will  induce  future  fand  even  present)  collectors  to  adopt  this 
much  more  accurate  and  understandable  nomenclature. 

Some  interesting  data  on  reproductions  contain  a  valuable  tabu- 
lated description  of  the  differences  between  an  example  of  the  true 
and  the  false,  the  apparent  persistence  of  a  lighter  weight  in  the  case 
of  'fake'  figures  being  well  worth  noting. 

On  the  vexed  question  of  numbers  in  gold  or  colours  Dr.  Mackenna 
makes  some  interesting  speculations,  and  his  argument  against  the 
theory  that  when  an  apprentice  left,  his  number  was  taken  by  the  next 
below  him  and  the  rest  moved  up  one,  is  convincingly  put.  His  attack 
on  what  he  calls  the  'ignorant  and  futile'  use  of  a  file,  so  beloved  of 
the  old  school  as  a  test  of 'hard'  and  'soft'  pastes,  is  quite  timely. 

A  definite  contribution  as  well  as  a  valuable  record  is  contained  in 
the  illustrations  of  and  text  describing  the  "named'  services.  Many  of 
these  serv  ices  embody  contemporary  historical  interest  as  well  as  being 
in  themselves  fine  examples  of  craftsmanship  of  the  period,  and  the 
absence  of  any  previous  collated  record  of  so  many  of  these  has  been 
a  gap  in  Bristol  Champion  )  ceramic  literature  which  Dr.  Mackenna 
has  admirably  filled. 

As  to  what  happened  to  Champion's  patent,  Dr.  Mackenna  rather 
confuses  the  trail.  Asserting  that  the  patent  was  'never  acquired  by 
the  New  Hall  firm'  'which  no  one  disputes),  he  omits  any  mention 
of  the  purchase  in  1781  by  'a  company  of  Staffordshire  potters: 
Samuel  Hollins,  Jacob  Warburton,  John  Turner,  William  Clowes, 
Charles  Bagnall,  and  Anthony  Keeling'  Honey,  English  Pottery  and 
Porcelain,  page  207^.  As  subsequently  this  'company'  broke  up,  and 
only  some  of  them  started  a  factors-  at  Ness  Hall  ( 1782),  where  they 
appeared  to  have  sold  the  raw  body  but  not  to  have  used  it  them- 
selves, Dr.  Mackenna's  assertion  does  not  seem  to  have  much  point. 

The  copious  '  there  are  a  hundred  and  sixteen j  illustrations  are  ad- 
mirably photographed  and  well  reproduced,  and  together  svith  the 
ss ell-documented  text  concerning  the  pieces  illustrated,  make  the 
present  volume  svorth  sshile  for  these  alone,  apart  from  its  other 
claims  to  attention. — F.  G.  T. 

RUSSIAN  ICONS 
By  David  Talbot  Rice,  D.Liu. 
King  Penguin  Books.  Illustrated.  2s.  6d.  net) 

AS  a  handy  introduction  to  the  study  of  Russian  Icons,  excluding 
L.late,  metal-plated  forms,  this  attractivelittle  book,  svith  its  sixteen 
colour-plates,  merits  attention.  Professor  Talbot  Rice's  text  interest- 
ingly demonstrates  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  the  earlier  icons, 
and  the  schools  sshich  produced  them.  His  comments  have  value, 
though  the  more  than  dubious  'Hubert  van  Eyck'  obtrudes  his  vague 
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lality;  and  if  Rublev  and  the  master  of  the  Wilton  Diptych 
"must  have  had  much  in  common."  surely  it  is  forcing  the  pace  to  pur- 
sue the  analogy.  Obviously,  the  master  of  the  Wilton  Diptych  was 
considerablv  ahead  of  Rublev.  One  says  this  in  no  contentiousness  but 
because  there  is.  in  certain  quarters,  a  tendency  to  attribute  to  earlier 
Russian  painting  a  loftier  quality  than  is  altogether  merited  by  its 
aesthetic  importance.  Not  to  chop  words,  not  a  few  of  the  earlier 
makers  of  icons  seem  to  have  been  scarcely  less  of  journeymen  than 
were  the  purveyors  of  the.  admittedly,  far  duller  products  of  later 
times,  which  Professor  Rice  properly  deprecates. — F.  G.  R. 

ABBOT  SUGER  OX  THE  ABBEY  CHURCH  OF  ST.  DENIS 
AND  ITS  TREASURES 
Edited,  translated  and  annotated  by  Erwin  Panofsky.  1946 
Princeton  University  Press 
(London:  Geoffrey  Cumberlege.  21s.  6d.  net) 

A  BBOT  Suger  who.  though  "small  of  body'  yet  "refused,  in  his 
XA.smallness.  to  be  a  small  man."  has  hitherto  been  known  chiefly 
to  the  erudite.  Professor  Panofsky  has.  in  this  profound  and  informa- 
tive volume,  now  brought  within  the  grasp  of  the  most  modest  of 
students  a  fund  of  entertaining  and  instructive  information  about  this 
renowned  twelfth-century  prelate. 

His  claim  to  distinction  is  many-sided.  He  was  Abbot  of  St.  Denis, 
the  parent  monument  of  all  Gothic  cathedrals,  from  1 122  until  1 151 
— twenty-nine  years  of  prodigious  activity.  By  the  time  he  died  he 
had  not  only  "renewed  it  from  its  very  foundations."  but  also  filled  it 
with  rich  treasures,  including  a  golden  altar-frontal,  a  crucifix  of  gold 
studded  with  gems,  rich  chalices,  stained  glass  and  other  precious 
ornaments.  Moreover,  he  was  distinguished  as  an  author,  for  he  has 
left  us  a  valuable  record  of  his  activities  in  the  form  of  three  immensely 
important  Latin  documents  in  which  he  describes  with  praiseworthy 
exactitude  all  that  was  accomplished  under  his  guidance  and  admin- 
istration. Therein  historians  of  the  future  are  provided  with  valuable 
data  appertaining  to  the  period  of  the  early  Gothic. 

Professor  Panofsky  in  his  volume  has  presented  the  Latin  texts  in 
extenso  and  has  translated  them  for  the  first  time  in  their  entirety.  As 
if  this  were  not  sufficient  and  indeed  we  feel  that  we  could  never 
have  sufficient  of  so  absorbing  a  subject),  he  has  contributed  a  most 
welcome  commentary  upon  the  more  obscure  or  involved  passages  in 
a  series  of  notes  which  form  a  veritable  Du  Cange.  in  parvo. 

Moreover,  in  his  Introduction  the  author  contributes  a  scholarly 
interpretation  of  the  contents  of  Sugers  writings  which  will  be  found 
of  absorbing  interest  to  all  archaeologists  and  students  of  the  arts, 
especially  architecture.  Indeed,  he  does  a  great  deal  more  than  this, 
for  he  gives  us  a  graphic  character-study  of  the  Abbot  himself:  and, 
surveying  both  the  political  and  religious  atmosphere  of  the  times,  he 
contributes  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  a  great  prelate  "who 
helped  to  shape  European  history  ';  and  at  the  same  time  contrives  to 
provide  a  background  of  social  and  diplomatic  events  which  greatly 
adds  to  the  completeness  of  the  picture. 

The  famous  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  rightly  described  as  the  greatest 
monument  of  Gothic  art.  "which  was  to  set  the  course  of  Western 
architecture  for  more  than  a  century,'  is  of  course  of  immense  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  European  culture.  Panofsky  indicates  this 
importance  throughout,  but  more  particularly  when  he  asks:  'Did 
Suger  realize  that  his  concentration  of  artists  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  inaugurated  that  great  selective  synthesis  of  all  French  re- 
gional styles  in  the  hitherto  relatively  barren  Isle-de-France  which 
we  call  Gothic?' 

Suger  may  or  may  not  have  realized  the  epoch-making  nature  of 
his  activities,  in  creating  the  famous  Abbey  as  we  now  know  it.  But 
the  inference  underlying  the  question  is  correct:  and  therein  lies  the 
great  value  of  the  present  volume,  which  lets  us  in  on  the  vers'  ground 
floor,  so  to  speak,  of  the  monumental  edifice  in  the  fashioning  of 
which  Abbot  Suger  was  the  dominating  inspiration. 

Not  since  Carlyle  wrote  of  Abbot  Samson  has  there  been  so  illu- 
minating and  fascinating  a  treatise  upon  one  individual  who,  be- 
cause of  his  position  and  his  genius  for  administration,  has  furthered 


the  cause  of  cultural  advancement  by  the  drive  of  his  individual  per- 
sonality. The  sage  of  Chelsea,  however,  aimed  apparently  at  a  mere 
literary  achievement.  In  the  present  volume  we  have  an  art-historian 
of  repute  giving  us  an  intensive  study  of  a  most  vital  chapter  of  past 
European  history,  by  which  he  contributes  substantially  to  the  lit- 
erature of  art  and  archaeology. 

While  availing  himself,  in  a  sense,  of  all  the  erudite  researches  of 
earlier  investigators.  Panofsky  has  here  provided  a  very  substantial 
and  authoritative  supplement  to  them  all.  His  book  is  indispensable 
to  everyone  who  would  gain  an  insight  into  the  social  history  of  the 
Twelfth  Century — the  most  significant  epoch  of  the  mediaeval 
period. — C.  G.  E.  B. 

URS  GRAF 
By  Emil  Major  and  Erwin  Gradman 
With  a  Prefatory  Note  by  Sir  Kenneth  Clark 
(London.  Home  &  Van  Thai.  30s.  net) 

AN  extremely  interesting  monograph  on  this  important  designer. 
.  etcher  and  wood-cutter,  glass  painter,  ballad-monger  and  soldiei 
of  fortune  of  the  Reformation  period  has  recently  been  issued  in  an 
admirable  translation,  the  first  appearance  of  which  bears  the  im- 
print of  the  Holbein  Publishing  Company  Ltd.  of  Basle,  1942.  Urs  Graf,  a 
Switzer.  born  at  Soleure  about  1485.  is  a  significant  figure  in  German 
art,  not  only  on  account  of  the  unquestionable  mastery  displayed  by 
the  artist  in  even.'  branch  of  his  legitimate  activities,  but  as  an  epitome 
of  the  ruthless  Germanic  spirit  of  his  age.  a  spirit,  as  history  has  proved 
on  many  occasions,  that  is  never  entirely  dormant,  but  which  flares  up 
on  every  opportunity.  In  German  art.  onlyin  the  creations  of  Albrecht 
Diirer  do  we  find  the  milk  of  human  kindness  and  pity.  It  is  the 
Germans  who  have  invented  the  most  brutal  weapons,  the  most  sav- 
age tortures  and  the  most  sadistic  practices  known  to  mankind.  These 
facts  cannot  be  disputed.  Urs  Graf's  drawings  show  him  openly  glory- 
ing in  them.  His  figures  swagger  through  these  pages  venting  theii 
brutalities  on  all  and  sundry;  landsknechts.  demons,  satyrs  and  loose 
women  knifing,  scourging,  committing  arson,  robbing  and  raping 
with  unrestrained  gusto.  They  are  drawn  in  a  series  of  calligraphic, 
flourishes,  surcharged  with  nervous  and  muscular  energy,  a  character-^ 
istic  not  uncommon  in  German  art,  but  reaching  its  culmination  in 
the  works  of  Urs  Graf.  The  length  of  unbroken  line,  expressive  to  the! 
utmost  degree  and  handled  in  sweeping  curs  es,  proclaims  them  to 
have  been  dashed  in  at  white  heat,  au  premier  coup.  It  is  evident  that 
Urs  Graf  had  his  conceptions  vividly  before  his  eyes,  and  though,  irj 
accordance  with  the  superstitions  of  the  late  Gothic  age,  he  peopled 
his  visions  with  strange  monsters,  dragons,  centaurs  and  devils,  hii 
mind  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  revolting  and  lawless  scenes  in 
which  he  so  often  took  part.  A  hundred  and  fifty-one  of  Graf's  con- 
ceptions excellently  reproduced  in  large  size  are  given  in  this  book 
and  show  their  author  to  be  one  of  the  most  versatile  artists  of  hi;; 
time,  a  veritable  devil  of  genius.  His  work  as  a  goldsmith  is  highly 
prized:  many  designs  illustrating  this  phase  of  his  manifold  talen'j 
may  best  be  seen  in  the  Basle  Museum,  together  with  a  large  numbei 
of  drawings,  from  which  most  of  the  illustrations  in  this  book  ar<l 
taken.  The  detailed  notes  on  these  are  full  of  valuable  information 
One  phase  of  Graf's  art  shows  his  effective  use  of  "white  line'  in  wood-! 
cutting,  an  invention  that  has  been  attributed  to  him.  Whether  this  b< 
so  or  not,  it  has  been  applied  and  developed  by  Graf  with  remarkabk 
spirit.  Thelife-story  of  Urs  Graf  is  full  of  incident  and  vivid  effects,  anc 
his  adventures  and  misadventures  might  well  supply  material  for  thf 
principal  character  in  a  novel  or  play  of  the  period.  The  eloquent 
prefatory  note  by  Sir  Kenneth  Clark  draws  a  brilliant  sketch  of  the 
artist  and  his  times  which  supplements  the  fuller  introduction  so  pic- 
turesquely written  by  Emil  Major. — H.G.  F. 

THE  NETTLEFOLD  CATALOGUE 

A LIMITED  number  of  this  sumptuous  Catalogue  in  four  volume 
is  available  for  presentation.  Would  Curators  of  Galleries  whe 
did  not  receive  a  copy  of  this  Catalogue  when  it  was  distributed  in 
1938  apply  to  Mr.  Adrian  Bury,  c  o  The  Connoisseur.  Their  applica- 
tions will  be  submitted  to  Mr.  Xettlefold  for  his  consideration. 
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By   T.    P.  GREIG 


►ICTLRES.  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 

OF  the  fifteen  sales,  under  this  heading,  held  at  Christie's  dur- 
ing the  first  four  months  of  this  year,  pride  of  place  must  be 
given  to  that  which  occupied  their  Spencer  House  galleries 
n  March  12th.  when  a  total  of  £35-'  19  «■  recorded  for  a  sitting 
•sting  a  lirde  over  two  hours.  The  highest  price.  .£6.510.  was  given 
or  a  Salomon  van  Ruisdael  painting  of  a  winter  scene  near  Haarlem, 
bowing  a  frozen  canal  with  sleighs,  skaters  and  horsemen  on  the  right 
£  the  Cirv  Gates,  signed  and  dated  1656.  This  came  from  an  anony- 
nous  source,  and  had  attracted  much  attention  at  the  Exhibition  of 
Xitch  Art  at  Burlington  House  in  1929.  when  it  was  catalogued  as 
he  property  of  Mr.  Auban  Jurgens — it  had  previously  been  in  the 
.  E.  Widener  Collection.  Other  unnamed  properties  in  this  Christie's 
ale  included  a  small  Gerard  Dou  portrait  of  an  elderly  artist  occupied 
1  his  easel :  on  a  table  in  front  are  a  plaster  head,  a  dead  peacock,  a 
trass  milk-can.  a  large  shell,  and  an  open  book,  signed  and  dated 
640.  which  changed  hands  at  £1.260:  a  small  panel  portrait  of 
Mimnf  VI,  aged  10.  in  pink  embroidered  doublet,  brown  cloak  edged 
nth  fur.  and  black  cap  with  white  ostrich  feather,  holding  the  hilt 
£  his  sword  in  his  left  hand,  attributed  to  Stretes.  fetched  £1.365:  a 
iny  painting  on  copper,  by  Abraham  Basse  ha  err.  of  flowers  in  a  glass 
ase  resting  on  stone  ledge.  £525 :  and  a  small  panel  portrait  of  a 
jentleman,  in  black  dress,  standing  outside  a  doorway  conversing 
rith  a  lady,  by  Bartholomus  Maton.  £630.  The  more  notable  of  the 
■crures  on  panel  belonging  to  the  late  Lady  Isabel  Mary  Peyronnet 
fcrowne.  of  Mount  Browne.  Guildford.  Surrey,  included  the  small 
lima  da  Coneghano  panel  of  St.  Helena,  standing  in  a  landscape, 
rhich  was  illustrated  in  the  March  number  of  The  Connoisseur  page 
WL  It  now  passed  into  the  collection  of  Dr.  James  Hasson  for  £2.940. 
k  representation  of  The  Madonna  ami  Child,  with  St.  Bernard,  by  Jean 
lellegambe.  fetched  £1.050:  and  £997  ios.  was  given  for  The  Madznna 
ud  Child  Enthroned,  with  Saints  John  the  Baptist,  Catherine,  and  James  the 
neater,  by  Niccolo  di  Pietro  Gerini.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of 
he  attractive  little  L.  I_  Boilly  painting  of  a  young  lady,  in  a  white 
tress,  seated  at  a  table,  on  which  stands  a  pet  dog.  a  statue,  books. 
1c.  This  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Wilmers.  and  sold  for 
£2.730.  Three  pictures  sent  by  Mr.  Walter  Dunkek,  of  Wadhurst 
Ifanor.  Cowfold.  were :  Egmoudaan  <«.  a  view  over  sandhills  towards 
he  church  and  town  in  the  middle  distance,  with  a  peasant  driving 
beep  through  a  stream  towards  a  sandy  road,  by  Jacob  van  Ruisdael 
the  figure  and  cattle  are  by  Adriaen  van  de  Velde  .  signed  and  dated 
[645.  which  made  £1.680;  a  river  scene,  with  fishermen  drawing  a 
let.  by  Jan  van  Govern  signed  with  inirink  and  dated  1651.  £892  10s. : 
ind  £420  was  given  for  a  J.  Bapriste  painting  of  flowers  in  a  sculp- 
■red  vase.  Now  the  opening  sale  of  the  year  at  Christie's  January 
3rd)  was  notable  for  its  inclusion  of  five  very  attractive  lirde  land- 
capes  painted  by  the  Edinburgh-born  artist.  Patrick  Nasmyth.  be- 
ween  1820  and  1830.  These  brought  £1.533 — £336  was  given  for  a 
View  near  Poole  Harbour,  £325  ios.  for  a  woody  landscape,  with 
hatched  barn  near  a  stream;  and  £294  for  river  scene  in  Hampshire, 
rith  cottage,  rustic  bridge,  and  figures.  This  sale  also  included  a  View 
u  Richmond  Park,  with  figures  on  a  road,  by  J.  Stark,  which  fetched 
£252 :  a  story-telling  picture.  He  i  Worth  Framing,  by  Charles  Spence- 
ayh.  now  in  his  eighty-third  year.  £336;  a  Normandy  seascape,  by 
Z3aude  Monet.  £525 :  and  a  small  panel.  The  Ring,  by  Lady  Alma- 
ladema.  £194  5s.  On  January  30th.  a  tiny  circular  panel.  8  in.  in 
hameter.  portrait  of  a  gendeman  in  black  and  red  doublet,  edged 
vith  fur.  and  black  cap.  by  Jan  van  Eyck.  realized  £1.680;  a  mahog- 
any cabinet  of  twenty-four  drawers,  containing  about  1 2.000  photo- 
graphs of  pictures  by-  old  masters  in  the  chief  European  public  gal- 
eries.  fetched  £1.050;  and  a  view  of  Rome  from  the  Tiber,  with  St. 
Peter's  and  the  Castle  of  San  Angela,  by  \\ .  Marlow,  £483.  Two  small 
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panels  by  Georges  Croegaert.  The  Hiding  Place  Discovered  and  Tuning 
Up,  made  £441  on  February  6th.  when  £252  was  given  for  a  Matthew 
Smith  painting  of  yellow  and  white  tulips,  in  a  red  vase;  and  £241 
for  The  Black  Fur  Boa,  by  W.  R.  Sicken :  while,  on  February  1 3th. 
a  W.  van  Lcen  panel  of  flowers  in  a  marble  vase,  on  a  ledge,  fetched 
£462:  A  Whaling  Expedition  in  the  Arctic,  try  A.  Storck.  £336:  and  a 
small  panel  portrait  of  a  nobleman,  wearing  the  badge  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  attributed  to  Bruvn.  £294-  On  February  20th.  On  the  Oruell, 
near  Ipswich,  by  J.  Stark,  brought  £431:  seven  days  later.  £504  was 
paid  for  a  small  panel.  The  Edge  of  a  Wood,  with  peasants  and  sheep, 
ascribed  to  Rubens:  and  £1 10  5s.  for  a  T.  Rowlandson  water-colour 
drawing,  The  Glow  Worm  Society;  again,  on  March  5th.  a  small  canvas 
showing  a  bunch  of  white  and  red  roses,  in  a  glass,  on  a  table,  painted 
by  H.  Fantin-Latour  in  1873.  sold  for  £1.102  ios.:  In  the  Shade,  by 
J.J.  Tissot.  £241  ios.;  and  The  Mother's  Bribe,  by  James  Ward,  £231. 
On  March  19th.  The  A of  ike  Shepherds,  by  Jacob  Jordaens. 
realized  £630:  a  W.  van  Leen  panel  of  flow  ers,  with  bird's  nest  on  a 
marble  slab.  £336:  and  a  portrait  of  Sir  William  Grant.  Master  of  the 
Rolls  from  1801  to  1818,  in  dark  coat  with  white  stock,  by  Lawrence. 
£294.  April  2nd  saw  a  Sienese  school  panel.  The  Madonna  and  Child. 
bring  £378;  and  a  pen-and-ink.  charcoal  and  white  drawing,  by 
Rubens,  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  £2 1  o :  and.  on  April  7  th.  £540  was  paid 
for  five  volumes  containing  1.008  engraved  plates  of  birds,  finely 
coloured  by  hand,  taken  from  Buffons  Histoire  Saturelle  des  Oiseaux. 
On  April  16th,  The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony  on  panel  .  by  D. 
Teniers.  fetched  £441 :  and  £220  ios.  was  given  for  Four  Greyhounds 
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ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  GEORGE  II  SILVER  TUREENS,  BY  GEORGE  WICKES 
COLLECTION  OF  THE  EARL  FITZWILLIAM  BEING  SOLD    AT  CHRISTIE'S 

.  .  .,  the  property  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Best,  of  South  Dalton,  near  Beverley,  in 
a  landscape,  by  John  Ferneley,  signed  and  dated  1833.  A  water- 
colour  drawing  of  Gloucester,  from  St.  Catherine's  Meadow,  by  P.  de  Wint, 
brought  £462  on  April  23rd,  when  £441  was  paid  for  a  W.  Dendy 
Sadler  story-telling  picture,  The  Widow's  Birthday ;  and,  on  April  30th, 
a  portrait  of  Thomas  Drake,  of  Ashday  Hall,  Yorkshire,  with  dogs  in  a 
landscape,  by  T.  Gooch,  signed  and  dated  1757,  made  £210;  and 
Westminster  Bridge,  with  the  Abbey,  York  Waterworks  Tower  and  Water 
Gate,  by  S.  Scott,  £241  10s. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  nine  picture  sales  held  at  Sotheby's 
(during  the  period  under  review)  was  that  catalogued  for  April  14th, 
when  the  144  lots  offered  reached  a  total  of  £26,438.  Towards  this 
sum,  £13,500  was  contributed  by  the  sale  of  Lord  de  L'Isle  and  Dud- 
ley's Rembrandt  self-portrait  (on  panel),  as  a  young  man  in  a  dark 
fur-trimmed  mantle  and  black  beret,  wearing  a  gilt  chain  with  pen- 
dant— painted  about  1629.  Lord  de  L'Isle  and  Dudley  also  sent  a  very 
fine  Jacob  van  Ruisdael  landscape,  The  Castle  of  Bentheim,  which 
changed  hands  at  £4,200;  while  from  an  anonymous  source  came 
An  Allegory  of  Painting,  by  Boucher,  showing  Putti  seated  on  clouds 
painting  and  drawing,  which  fetched  £1,250.  The  late  Sir  George 
Grant-Suttie's  executors  sent  an  Allan  Ramsay  half-length  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Dundas  of  Arniston,  in  old-rose  dress  covered  with  black  lace 
shawl  (in  painted  oval,  dated  1768),  which  brought  £900;  while  an 
anonymous  lady's  portrait  of  Mm  Long  (wife  of  John  Palmer,  M.P. 
for  Bath),  seated,  wearing  a  white-and-gold  dress  and  turban,  with  a 
pink  rose  in  the  corsage,  by  Reynolds,  made  £500.  The  late  Mr.  R. 
Anderson's  tiny  panel,  The  Madonna  and  Child,  with  Saints  Francis  and 
Jerome,  by  Lo  Spagna,  fetched  £420;  an  anonymous  vendor's  Jan  van 
Huysum  painting  of  a  bouquet  of  mixed  summer  flowers  in  a  glass 
bowl,  brought  £620;  and  £350  was  paid  for  a  small  black-and-red 
wash  drawing,  Los  Fusilamentos  dela  Mondua,  by  Goya.  Another  par- 
ticularly interesting  Sotheby's  sale,  February  25th,  included  a  large 
painting  by  John  Ferneley  of  The  Burton  Hunt,  showing  portraits  of 
Sir  Richard  Sutton,  the  Master,  Mr.  Charles  Chaplin,  of  Blankney,  Mr.  H. 
Boucherett,  Parson  Howson,  and  other  followers  of  the  Hunt,  which 
fetched  £2,400.  In  1830,  Ferneley  received  from  Sir  Richard  Sutton 
£157  1  os.  for  painting  the  picture,  the  present  vendor  being  Viscount 
Ghaplin.  Among  a  few  works  sent  by  Lord  Rothschild  was  a  very 
small  arched-top  panel  of  an  interior,  with  a  young  girl  feeding  a 
parrot  who  is  perched  on  a  high  stand,  with  a  table  behind,  by  Pieter 
van  Slingeland.  This  changed  hands  at  £2,400.  From  anonymous 
sources  came  an  attractive  flower  piece  by  Dirk  de  Bray,  showing 
poppies,  marigold,  convolvulus,  hollyhocks  and  some  foliage  in  a 
glass  vase,  standing  on  a  stone  slab,  signed  and  dated  1673.  This 
realized  £2,100;  and  £1,450  was  paid  for  A  Benedictine  Nun  of  San 
Seconda,  a  bust  portrait  of  a  woman  in  black  dress,  with  close-fitting 
white  headdress,  a  small  panel  attributed  to  Jacometto,  a  native  of 
Venice,  who  died  in  1472.    A  red-and-black  chalk,  with  some  grey 


wash,  drawing  by  Watteau,  An  Old  Savoyard — he  carries  a  peep-show  , 
on  his  back,  and  a  marmot-box  slung  over  his  left  shoulder — sold  for 
£1,300.  It  belonged  to  Mrs.  A.  L.  Grimaldi;  and  £540  was  given  for 
a  small  pen  and  brown  wash  drawing,  by  Guardi,  of  a  Venetian  ' 
scene,  with  figures  near  the  Rialto  Bridge.  On  January  29th,  four 
panels,  arranged  as  a  screen,  depicting  a  Gothic  Hall  with  fourteen  j 
figures,  ascribed  to  an  artist  of  the  fifteenth-century  Flemish  school, 
sold  for  £400;  while,  in  a  two-day  print  sale  (February  10th  and 
1  ith),  £660  was  given  for  an  impression,  without  the  watermark,  of 
Diirer's  St.  Jerome  in  His  Cell;  and  £330  for  a  set  (16  prints  mounted  ! 
on  two  sheets)  of  The  Copperplate  Passion.  Engravings,  printed  in  ' 
colours,  included  Almeria  {Elizabeth  Meymot),  by  J.  R.  Smith,  after 
Opie,  which  fetched  £165;  Sophia  Western  {Lady  Cunliffe),  by  same, 
after  Hoppner,  £155;  The  Farmer's  Door  and  The  Squire's  Door,  a  pair  j 
by  B.  Duterreau,  after  Morland,  £210;  another  pair,  after  the  same, 
Childish  Amusement,  by  W.  Dickinson,  and  Youth  diverting  Age,  by  J. 
Grozer,  £240;  Orme's  Collection  of  British  Field  Sports — -twenty  coloured 
aquatint  plates  by  J.  Godby,  H.  Merke,  and  others,  after  S.  Howitt,  \ 
£520;  and  H.  Aiken's  Sporting  Illustrations  {shooting),  1837,  a  set  of  four 
coloured  aquatints,  £290.  On  March  3rd,  a  small  painting  of  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  a  girl  with  powdered  hair,  attributed  to  Greuze, 
fetched  £440;  an  interior  of  a  Spanish  church,  with  richly  dressed  j 
ladies  at  prayer,  1893,  by  J.  Gallegos,  £340;  an  interior,  with  an  j 
elderly  man  introducing  his  daughter  to  a  young  lancer,  by  F. 
Andreotti,  £350;  Charity:  a  Child  giving  a  plate  of  soup  to  a  Beggar,  by 
M.  Munkacsy,  £245;  and  Scarlet  Tulips  in  a  Glass  Jug,  by  H.  Soutine, 
£210.  To  the  sale  on  March  17th,  the  trustees  of  the  late  Miss  Susan 
ffarington,  of  Worden  Hall,  Lancashire,  sent  two  interesting  family 
portraits.  One,  a  'Conversation'  piece,  painted  by  Arthur  Devis  in 
1743,  showing  Robert  Gwillyn,  of  Atherton  and  William  Farington,  q/" 
Worden,  seated  on  a  bank  above  a  stream,  with  a  romantic  landscape 
background.  This  changed  hands  at  £900;  while  £340  was  given  for 
the  second  picture,  a  half-length  portrait  of  Joseph  Farington,  R.A.,  in 
dark  coat,  with  white  stock,  in  a  landscape  and  crimson  curtain  back- 
ground, by  Lawrence,  inscribed  on  the  stretcher  in  a  later  hand  'Por- 
trait of  Joseph  Farington,  R.A.,  painted  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
R.A.,  finished  August  18th,  1795.'  J.  Farington  was  a  cousin  of  the 
ffaringtons,  of  Worden,  his  grandfather  having  succeeded  to  the  estate 
in  1 7 1 4.  This  March  1 7th  sale  also  included  an  Abraham  van  Beyeren 
composition  showing  a  lobster  on  pewter  dish,  a  glass  bouquetier,  a 
Delft  ewer,  and  other  articles  arranged  on  a  slab  covered  with  plum- 
coloured  velvet,  which  realized  £480;  a  tiny  panel  of  an  interior,  with 
four  peasants  singing,  a  woman  feeding  a  child,  and  three  figures  near 
a  fireplace  in  the  background,  by  David  Teniers  the  Younger,  £440; 
and  a  portrait  of  a  gentleman,  in  black  dress  with  white  lawn  collar, 
and  wearing  a  wide-brimmed  hat  (on  panel),  by  J.  A.  Backer,  £260. 
Engravings,  on  April  20th,  included  a  first  state  of  Rembrandt's 
Faust  in  His  Study  watching  a  Magic  Disc,  which  sold  for  £400;  and  a 
pair  of  French  colour-prints,  Foire  de  Village  and  Noce  de  Village,  by 
C.  M.  Descourtis,  after  N.  A.  Taunay,  for  £170;  and,  on  April  28th, 
a  C.  Droogsloot  painting  of  a  Dutch  village  street,  with  groups  of  1 
peasants  feasting  outside  their  cottages,  signed  and  dated  1644, 
brought  £280;  and  one  of  the  exterior  of  an  inn,  with  villagers  seated 
at  a  table,  by  T.  van  Apshoven,  £270. 

At  Robinson  and  Foster's,  on  April  22nd,  a  portrait  of  a  girl  as  a 
bacchante,  ascribed  to  Greuze,  made  £199  10s. ;  and  the  interior  of 
a  church,  with  figures,  by  E.  de  Witte,  £183  15s.;  while  at  Knight, 
Frank  and  Rutley's,  on  March  1 1  th,  £300  was  paid  for  Flowers  in  a 
Sculptured  Vase,  by  J.  Bogdani;  and  £130  for  A  Scene  from  Don  Quixote, 
by  C.  R.  Leslie. 

FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS  J 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  of  Christie's  sales  in  this  section,  held 
during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  was  that  of  March  18th. 
The  highest  price,  £3,045,  was  given  for  a  set  of  three  Worcester  por- 
celain vases  and  covers,  of  hexagonal  oviform  shape,  finely  painted 
in  colours  on  a  scale-blue  ground,  by  John  Donaldson,  with  figures  in 
costume  in  garden  landscapes,  with  attendant  blackamoors,  buildings 
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and  (ires,  enclosed  in  vertical  arched  panels  with  gill  borders,  each 
vase  hearing  die  square  seal  mark  in  blue.  The  tallest  (16$  in.  high)  of 
(he  (luce  \  .ises  t sold  1>\  older  of  Mr.  I  lumphrey  W.  Cook)  was  origin- 
all)  in  the  celebrated  Alfred  Trapnell  C lolled  ion,  and  subsequently 
became  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Lambton,  at  whose 
sah'  in  ig2S  it  brought  as  much  as  £2,730.  Mr.  Cook  also  sent  a  Wor- 
cester figure  of  a  gardener,  and  its  companion  figure  of  a  lady,  stand- 
ing holding  a  basket  of  flowers — these  fetched  £357.  Louis  XV  furni- 
ture, belonging  to  Mrs.  J.  H.  Tresfon,  included  a  pair  of  marquetry 
upright  chests  (15  in.  wide),  each  fitted  with  seven  drawers  and  sup- 
potted  on  short  cabriole  legs,  inlaid  with  sprays  of  flowers  on  a  tulip- 
wood  ground  in  rosewood  borders,  by  C.  WolJ],  which  changed  hands 
at  £892  1  os. ;  a  marquetry  upright  secretaire  (27  in.  wide),  with  fall- 
down  front,  on  short  cabriole  legs,  inlaid  with  a  basket  of  flowers  and 
stems  in  various  woods,  £462;  and  a  parquetry  commode  (51  in. 
wide),  with  break  front  fitted  with  three  short  and  two  long  drawers, 
supported  on  cabriole  legs,  £420.  From  the  Earl  of  Ilchcster's  collec- 
tion, removed  from  Holland  House,  Kensington,  came  a  Georgian 
mahogany  pedestal  writing-desk  (66  in.  wide),  fitted  with  six  drawers 
in  the  frieze,  and  six  in  the  pedestals,  which  realized  £525;  while 
anonymous  properties  included  two  Georgian  glass  candelabra,  each 
28I  in.  high,  which  fetched  £462;  a  pair  of  Louis  XIV  giltwood  stools 
(22  in.  wide),  covered  with  floral  silver  brocade,  £325  10s. ;  and  a 
pair  of  Louis  XVI  small  giltwood  settees  (36  in.  wide),  upholstered 
in  grey  silk  velvet,  £304  10s. 

In  Christie's  first  sale  of  the  year  (January  22nd),  £609  was  given 
for  a  panel  of  Beauvais  tapestry  (8|-  ft.  X  4  ft.),  woven  with  cupids 
on  cloud  scrolls;  and  £210  for  a  Georgian  mahogany  bureau-cabinet 
(40  in.  wide),  supported  on  bracket  feet.  On  February  5th,  a  Batter- 
sea  enamel  box  (7  in.  wide),  painted  with  figures  in  wooded  river 
landscapes  on  a  diapered  dark-blue  ground,  made  £262  10s. ;  while, 
on  February  19th,  a  pair  of  Chippendale  mahogany  window  seats 
(39  in.  wide),  on  moulded  cabriole  legs  terminating  in  scroll  feet,  up- 
holstered in  stamped  brown  velvet,  sold  for  £483 — the  pair  had 
brought  £420  in  the  Henry  Hirsch  sale  in  1 93 1 ;  and  a  Chippendale 
mahogany  commode  (43  in.  wide),  of  serpentine  shape,  fitted  with 
four  long  drawers,  on  shaped  bracket  feet,  the  canted  angles  carved 
with  latticework,  £304  10s.  On  February  26th,  Mrs.  Bruce  Ottley's 
suite  of  Chippendale  mahogany  furniture,  consisting  of  eight  chairs 
with  rustic  centres  to  the  rectangular  backs  and  triangular  seat 
frames,  supported  on  scroll  legs,  together  with  an  octagonal  table, 
on  scroll  supports  and  legs,  sold  for  £756.  Originally  designed  for 
Queen  Charlotte's  house  at  Fort  Belvedere,  the  suite  passed  into  the 
collection  of  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Lane,  and  at  his  sale  in  191 7  it  fetched 
£525.  From  other  sources  came  a  George  I  mahogany  settee  (63  in. 
wide),  with  twin-shaped  splats  and  scroll  uprights  to  the  back,  the 
curved  arms  terminating  in  leopards'  heads  and  the  plain  seat  frame 
supported  on  carved  cabriole  legs  terminating  in  claw  feet,  which 
made  £231;  a  mahogany  bureau-cabinet  (31  in.  wide)  of  George  I 
design,  on  shaped  bracket  feet,  £252;  a  Persian  silk  carpet  (10  ft.  8  in. 
X  8  ft.  6  in.),  woven  in  colours  with  birds  and  flowering  trees  on  a 
white  ground,  £388  10s. ;  and  a  Kirman  carpet  (13  ft.  5  in.  X  10  ft. 
2  in.),  worked  with  floral  medallions,  foliage  and  scrolling  stems  on  a 
buff  ground,  £346  10s.  On  March  4th,  four  Louis  XV  ormolu  wall- 
lights,  with  berried  scroll  foliage  plates  and  branches  for  one  light 
each  (13!  in.  high),  realized  £346  10s. ;  and,  on  March  11th,  a  similar 
sum  was  paid  for  two  Adam  candelabra-  (36  in.  high),  the  waisted 
pedestals  of  Bristol  blue  glass  decorated  with  rams'  masks  and  medal- 
lions in  ormolu,  supporting  glass  vases  surmounted  by  pyramidical 
ornaments  with  faceted  scroll  branches  for  two  lights  each.  On  March 
1 6th,  an  eighteenth-century  Chinese  spinach-green  jade  cup  and 
cover  (g£  in.  high),  of  cylindrical  form,  with  pheasant  masks  and  ring 
handles,  the  cover  and  body  carved  with  bands  of  conventional  orna- 
ment, brought  £304  1  os. ;  while,  on  April  8th,  an  English  hand-tufted 
carpet  (38 J  ft.  X  20%  ft.),  of  Savonnerie  design,  with  three  central 
medallions  woven  with  flowers  on  a  buff  ground,  fetched  £1,522  10s. 
On  April  15th,  an  Adam  mahogany  cabinet  (27  in.  wide),  with 
pierced  gallery  to  the  top,  with  two  panelled  doors  below  enclosing 
pigeonholes  and  shelves,  on  a  stand  supported  on  square  tapering 
legs,  made  £336;  seven  days  later,  a  Worcester  porcelain  (Flight, 


SET  OF  WORCESTER  VASES  AND  COVERS  FINELY  PAINTED  IN  COLOURS 
FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MR.  HUMPHREY  COOK :  SOLD  AT  CHRISTIE'S,  {3,045 

Barr  and  Barr)  dinner  service  (164  pieces),  decorated  in  colours  with 
the  crest  of  Robert  Hopkins,  of  Tidmarsh,  within  light  green  borders 
with  gilt  edges,  realized  £441 ;  and  £273  was  given  for  a  Queen  Anne 
walnut  bureau-cabinet  (39  in.  wide),  with  mirror-panel  doors  in  upper 
part,  the  centre  with  sloping  front  forming  secretaire,  and  three  short 
and  three  long  drawers  below;  while,  on  April  27th,  a  Tabriz  prayer 
carpet  (18  ft.  10  in.  X  14  ft.),  brought  £504;  and  a  Tabriz  silk  prayer 
rug  (9  ft.  2  in.  X  5  ft.  9  in.)  £262  10s. 

Pride  of  place  among  Sotheby's  sales  held  during  the  period  under 
review  must  be  given  to  that  of  February  20th.  The  top  price,  £1,050, 
was  given  for  a  Hepplewhite  mahogany  'Carlton  House'  writing-table 
(64  in.  wide),  the  galleried  superstructure  fitted  with  six  drawers 
flanked  on  either  side  with  a  cupboard,  the  swept  sides  each  with  a 
shallow  drawer,  and  three  drawers  in  the  frieze,  on  reeded  and  tap- 
ered supports,  formerly  in  the  Holme  Lacy,  Hereford,  Collection.  An 
early  George  II  breakfront  bookcase  (57  in.  wide  X  92  in.  high), 
veneered  in  lignum  vitae,  with  nine  drawers  at  the  base,  on  short 
cabriole  supports  finishing  in  lions'  paws,  sold  for  £900;  an  early 
eighteenth-century  walnut  corner  chair,  the  elm  arm-rails  sur- 
mounted by  a  back-rest  of  shaped  outline,  two  solid  splats  below,  on 
cabriole  legs  ending  in  club  toes,  £400 — this  was  probably  designed 
as  a  barber's  or  shaving  chair;  and  a  mahogany  tripod  table  (21  in. 
diam.),  surmounted  by  a  pierced  gallery  of  shaped  outline,  and  the 
scrolled  stem  carved  with  wave  pattern,  etc.,  £270.  These  pieces  all 
belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  G.  D.  Haslan.  From  other  sources  came  a 
few  fine  pieces  of  English  and  Continental  porcelain — notably  a  Meis- 
sen figure  of  a  harlequin,  seated  on  a  tree-stump  (6f  in.  high),  a  white 
jug  with  open  lid  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  yellow  hat  in  his  right,  by 
Johann  Joachim  Kaendler,  about  1738,  which  fetched  £420;  a  Meissen 
partridge  tureen,  in  natural  colours,  depicting  the  bird  seated  on  a 
nest,  £310;  and  a  Chelsea  figure  of  a  squirrel  (8|  in.  high),  the  paws 
holding  an  olive-drab  nut  with  two  green  leaves,  £285.  The  Ash- 
molean  Museum,  Oxford,  helped  by  a  donation  from  the  National 
Art-Collections  Fund,  gave  £1,100,  on  January  27th,  for  a  rare 
octagonal  orrery,  in  ebony  and  silver  and  supported  on  bracket  feet, 
by  the  celebrated  English  clockmakers,  Thomas  Tompion  and  George 
Graham — an  orrery  is  a  clockwork  model  of  the  planetary  system  named 
after  Charles  Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery,  for  whom  one  was  originally 
made.  On  February  6th,  a  seventeenth-century  Italian  bronze  foun- 
tain group  of  Neptune,  seated  on  a  shell  supported  by  the  entwined 
tails  of  three  sea-horses  and  a  triton,  made  £310;  and  a  sixteenth- 
century  Venetian  bronze  door-knocker,  by  Alessandro  Vittoria,  with  a 
full-length  figure  of  Neptune  framed  by  two  sea-horses,  £280;  then, 
on  February  13th,  a  burr-walnut  long-case  clock,  with  eight-day 
movement  by  Thomas  Tompion,  brought  £1,050.  Chelsea  porcelain 
scent-bottles  were  in  great  demand  on  February  1 7th,  when  one  of 
a  girl  seated  by  a  tree-stump  winding  wool  on  to  a  distaff  from  a  lamb 
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seated  by  her  side  (3}  in.  high),  which  realized  £220:  another,  in  the 
form  of  a  standing  Chinaman,  holding  a  bird  in  his  hands  (4  in.  high), 
15;  and  one  of  a  seated  nude  figure  of  Cupid,  wearing  a  black 
domino,  and  resting  his  right  elbow  on  a  vase  (3*  in.  high),  £125. 
The  sale  on  February  27th  included  a  small  varied  collection  sent  by 
Lord  Rothsc  hild  outstanding  was  a  series  of  six  Brussels  tapestries, 
woven  with  scenes  from  Don  Quixote,  signed  by  the  weaver,  P.  Van  den 
Heckt  with  the  mark  B.B.  and  shield,  which  sold  for  £2,900;  a  Louis  XV 
suite  of  carved  giltwood  furniture  (10  pieces),  in  the  manner  of 
(diaries  Cressent,  with  buttoned  covers  of  crimson  figured  silk  damask, 
£1,050;  and  a  French  marquetry  commode  (55  in.  wide),  inlaid  with 
panels  of  trellis-and-rosette  motives,  and  fitted  with  four  long  drawers, 
£680.  From  other  sources  came  two  seventeenth-century  tapestry 
panels,  perhaps  French,  woven  with  scenes  from  the  Life  of  Mark 
Antony  from  Plularctis  Lives,  which  made  £700,  and  a  seventeenth- 
century  Brussels  panel,  depicting  Diana  and  Actaeon,  in  a  boar-hunting 
scene.  £300.  On  March  2nd,  a  finely  enamelled  glass  armorial  goblet 
(8|  in.  high),  made  by  William  Beilby,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  prob- 
ably to  commemorate  the  birth  of  George  IV  in  1762,  changed  hands 
for  £700;  and,  on  March  19th,  £260  was  paid  for  a  Ralph  Wood 
'Toby' jug  (io£  in.  high),  inscribed  'It  is  all  out  then  fill  him  agian" 
[sic] ;  and  two  Bow  figures  of  musicians,  both  seated,  the  man  playing 
a  'cello,  the  woman  a  hurdy-gurdy,  made  £210;  while,  on  April  2nd, 
an  early  Meissen  composite  tea  service  (40  pieces),  painted  by  J.  G. 
Herold,\\\{\\  unusually  largechinoiseries,realized£28o.A  bracket  clock, 
with  eight-day  movement  by  Thomas  Tompion,  enclosed  in  an  oak  case 
veneered  with  ebony  (12  in.  high),  changed  hands  at  £1 ,400  on  April 
9th. This  sale  also  included  a  Ch'ien  Lung  carved  green  jade  incense 
burner  and  cover  (6  in.  high),  with  dragon  head  and  scroll  handles, 
which  fetched  £  390;  and  a  set  of  four  George  II  mahogany  chairs,  the 
backs  with  splats  in  the  form  of  curved  bands  surmounted  by  shaped 
top-rails,  on  carved  cabriole  legs  finishing  in  claw-and-ball  feet,  £240. 

At  Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley's  on  February  27th,  a  Kirman  carpet 
(15!  ft.  X  1  if  ft.),  with  a  centre  design,  flowers,  birds  and  animals, 
on  a  soft  fawn  and  rose  flowered  ground,  sold  for  £550;  at  their  sale 
at  Albury  Hall,  Bishop's  Stortford,  on  April  13th,  six  panels  of  eight- 
eenth-century Chinese  hand-painted  wallpaper,  designed  with  land- 
scapes and  river  scenes,  made  £250;  and  a  pair  of  eighteenth-century 
Chinese  paintings  on  glass,  showing  river  scenes  with  figures  sitting 
under  trees,  £320;  while  in  their  Hanover  Square  rooms,  on  April 
1 6th,  a  Jacobean  hexagonal  side-table,  with  one  drawer,  on  baluster 
legs  with  platform  (38  in.  wide),  brought  £400;  and  an  early 
Georgian  walnut  card-table,  on  carved  cabriole  legs  ending  in  ball- 
and-claw  feet,  £245. 


SILVER  AND  GOLD 

THE  first  interesting  sale  of  the  year  at  Christie's  was  that  of 
February  25th,  which  had  as  its  chief  attraction  the  Ascot  Gold 
Cup  won  in  1901  by  San  Toi,  owned  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Edwardes 
of  Gaiety  Theatre  fame.  It  was  sold  by  order  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Rupert  Laye,  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Grimwade,  acting  on  behalf  of  a  collec- 
tor, had  to  pay  £3,300  for  the  trophy.  This  18-carat  gold  vase-shaped 
cup  and  cover,  of  Elizabethan  design,  weighed  143  oz.  15  dwt.  An- 
other notable  item  in  this  sale  was  a  silver-gilt  wine  cup,  on  circular 
foot,  1605  (4  oz-  3  dwt.),  maker's  mark  not  given.  This  realized  £460. 


On  March  10th,  a  set  of 
six  Scottish  provincial  mid- 
seventeenth  -  century 
spoons,  with  almost  circu- 
lar bowls  and  flat  stems 
engraved  with  formal 
foliage,  and  circular  tops, 
bearing  the  maker's  mark 
D.B.,  and  weighing  10  oz. 
17  dwt.,  realized  £650. 
Four  circular  bowls,  on 
moulded  rim  feet,  with 
spreading  sides  and  everted 
rims  engraved  with  the 
arms  and  coronated  cypher 
of  the  2nd  Earl  of  War- 
rington, by  Edward  Feline, 
1  749  (65  oz.  9  dwt.), 
changed  hands  at  £1,500 
on  March  22nd,  on  which 
date  £680  was  paid  for  a 
pair  of  candlesticks,  on 
square  moulded  bases,  the 
fluted  columns  rising  from 
plain  square  wax-pans  to 
similar  nozzles,  1680, 
maker's  mark  A.H.,  crescent 
below  (35  oz.  13  dwt.) ;  and 
a  tankard,  with  domed 
cover,  open  thumbpiece 
and  double-scroll  handle, 

with  a  capacity  of  half  a  gallon,  by  John  Swift,  1739  (55  oz.  15  dwt.), 
£220.  On  April  28th,  a  Dutch  silver-gilt  porringer,  cover  and  stand, 
the  porringer  and  cover  of  English  Charles  II  design  (76  oz.  3  dwt.), 
dated  1680,  but  bearing  the  maker's  mark  of  the  Hague  silversmith 
Hans  Conraet  Brechtel,  who  died  in  1675  and  whose  business  was  not 
wound  up  till  the  death  of  his  widow  in  1682,  sold  for  £900.  The 
pieces  are  engraved  with  the  arms  of  William  and  Mary  as  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange,  and  belonged  to  Mary  Louisa,  Lady 
Mordaunt. 

The  large  company  which  gathered  at  Sotheby's,  on  March  4th, 
hoping  to  witness  keen  competition  for  the  possession  of  the  gold 
ampulla  used  for  the  anointing  of  Charles  I  at  the  Scottish  Coronation 
ceremony  at  Holyrood  House,  Edinburgh,  on  June  18th,  1633,  was 
informed  before  the  sale  that  this  notable  Scottish  relic  had  been  sold 
privately  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  The  price  was  not 
disclosed.  The  ampulla  (5  in.  high  and  weighing  3  oz.),  was  the  prop- 
erty of  the  late  Sir  George  Grant-Suttie,  whose  ancestor,  George 
Suttie,  was  Treasurer  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh  at  the  time  of  the 
Coronation.  It  is  believed  that  George  Suttie  purchased  the  vessel  at 
his  own  expense,  and  retained  it  in  the  family  after  the  ceremony. 
This  relic  has  now  joined  the  many  treasures  already  housed  in  the 
National  Museum  of  Antiquities  of  Scotland.  Silver  included  in  this 
March  4th  sale  included  a  Norwich  tankard,  the  flat  single-step  cover 
with  bifurcated  billet,  bold  scroll  handle,  and  moulded  base,  by 
Arthur  Heaslewood,  about  1670  (32  oz.  10  dwt.),  which  changed  hands 
at£i,20o. 


GOLD  AMPULLA  USED  FOR  ANOINTING 
CHARLES  I  AT  SCOTTISH  CORONATION 
EDINBURGH  1633  :  GRANT-SUTTIE  COLL. 
SOLD  PRIVATELY  BY  SOTHEBY'S  TO  THE 
SOCIETY    OF    ANTIQUARIES,  SCOTLAND 
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By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art  to  H.M.  Queen  Marv 

JOHN  SPARKS  - 

Cbinese  Works  of  Hrt 


A  fine  Porcelain  Vase,  decorated  in  brilliant  five-colour  enamels  and  underglaze  blue. 

Height  19  inches. 
MING  DYNASTY,  A.D.  1368-1644. 

128,  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2265 

LX1 


By  Appointment,  Medallists  to  H.M.  The  King 

SPINK  *  ION/  LTD* 

Est.  1772 

Dealers  in 
Fine  Coins  and  Medals 

5,  6  &  7,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Tel.  :  Whitehall  S27S  (4  lines)  Cables  :  Spink,  London 


EDINBURGH 


SCOTLAND 


^Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  jewellery 

HARRY  CHERNACK 

12,  ROSE  STREET 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 


1 

is 
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TO      ALL      PARTS      OF      THE  WORLD 

BRITISH  COMMERCIAL 

TRANSPORT     CO.  LTD. 

24/26    GREAT    SUFFOLK    STREET.  S.E.I 
TELEPHONE:    WATERLOO    4223    (7  LINES) 
HULL  -  MANCHESTER  ■  LIVERPOOL  •  SOUTHAMPTON  •  HARWICH  •  GLASGOW 


PITT  &  SCOTT 

LTD. 

{Established  1876) 

Fine  Art  Packers  and  Forwardins  Agents 

Seventy  years'  experience  of  satisfactory  service 
in  packing,  and  shipment  of  Objets  d'art  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Household  removals  to  and  from  all  parts  abroad. 


Please  write  for  illustrated  booklet  of  information. 

LONDON  :  1/3  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH  YARD,  E.C.4 

AND  AT  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  PARIS.  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ETC 


Ready  Shortly 


R.  IF.  SYMOXDS 


CHIPPENDALE 

FURNITURE  DESIGNS 

from  the  "Director,"  1762 

with  a  preface,  descriptive  notes  and 
80  plates,  large   %vo,  cloth,  7/6 

ALEC   TIRANTI  LTD 

72  Charlotte  Street  London,  W.l 


BRIGHTON 

A  RECENT  ACQUISITION 

GEORGE    I    SILVER   SUGAR-CASTOR,  PLAIN, 
ROUND,  BELLIED,  ON  FOOT 

Hall-marked  in  1715,  maker  SAM  WELDER 
Height  7J  ins. 


THE  SUSSEX  GOLDSMITHS'  CO.  LTD. 

13  PAVILION  BUILDINGS 


'NOTES 


No.  5 

ON    ANTIQUE  SILVER' 


Published  by 


by  Commander  G.  E.  P.  HOW,  R.N.  (Ret.) 
Are  now  available,  price  2/6 

HOW(of  Edinburgh,  Ltd.),  27,  Sloane  St*,  London,  S.W.l 
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RENAISSANCE 

(INTERIOR   DECORATIONS)  LIMITED 

CHELSEA  HOUSE,  24-26  LOWNDES  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone  :  SLOane  3732 


We  Specialise  in 

COTTAGE  CONVERSIONS  AND  EXTENSIONS 
DECORATIVE  WROUGHT  IRONWORK,   HANDMADE  IN  OUR  OWN  FORGE 
STAINED   GLASS,   GARDEN  LAYOUTS  AND  GARDEN  ORNAMENTS 

Plans  and  drawings  will  be  gladly  submitted 
free  of  charge  to  serious  prospective  clients. 

ENQUIRIES  FOR  CURTAINS  AND  UPHOLSTERY,  LAMPSHADES,  FIREPLACES 
PANELLED   ROOMS,   ETC.,   WILL  RECEIVE  OUR   IMMEDIATE  ATTENTION 

,  LXIIl 


i$tb  Century 
Japanese 
carved 
Ivory 
I  Ircin 
and  Child. 
Signed 

HAKMITSU 

Height 
Nine 
and  a 
half  inches 


J  WIPPELL 

&  CO..  LTD. 

IlMhaaSfKct.YcstBmstcr.  LONDON,  ?  ^  \  U^-lt i_  Vi_-i_  EXL'l  LKDrroa 
A^eM  «  r5JL  :  CEO.  L  PAYNE         Ok  L«  Ft»         PATERSON  NJ. 


THE 

THREE  CASTLES 

CIGARETTES 


23  for  3  I C 
BY  W.   D.  J 


The  Havana  leaf  in  Burlington*  is  of  the  finest  quality 


A  POLICY  FOR  PARENTS 

THE  STANDARD 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  POLICY 

A  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  POLICY 
EFFECTED  NOW  WILL  PROVIDE 

£40  a  School  Term 

for  Five  years  from  the  date  when  your 
child  goes  to  school 

Write  for  particulars  applicable  to  /our  own 
age  and  requirements  to 

THE 

STANDARD  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1825  Assets  exzeed  £54,000.000 
HEAD  OFfiCE:  3  George  Street,  EDINBURGH 


ri£  CONNOISSEUR,  J  me,  IMS 


Announcement  of  CUSSONS    SONS    &    CO.    LTD     84    BROOK    STREET,    GROSVENOR    SQUARE,    LONDON  W.i 


STOLEN        INFORMATION  WANTED 


•   '     ic  Ispahan  Carpet  of  16th  century,  part  of  which  has  been  recovered  and  part  of  which  is  still  missing  (see  photo).  • 
r.irpi;  i  if  Elizabethan  design,  17'  6"      it'  8",  with  the  initials  J.1YT.P.  woven  in  one  corner  and  made  by  J.  M.  Pontremoli.  • 
and  Madame  de  M.iintcnon  in  famille  rerte,  K'ang-hsi  period.  •  Pair  of  line-quality  Chinese  Porce- 
lain Figures  of  seated  infants  supporting  a  vase.  •  The  disappearance  of  these  articles  took 
place  between  1940  and  December,  1945.    Any  information  leading  to  their  recovery  will  be  rewarded. 
Please  address  replies  to  Box  No.  6770,  The  Connoisseur,  28/30,  Grosvenor  Gardens,  S.W.i. 


A  fine  English  Needlework 
Two  Figures  of  the  Dauphin 


•  This  portion  of  carpet  rccovc 


•  This  pat'tt  6'  6"  loti£t  is  missing. 


4** 


«r»'M*|iW<l<i»)»>|-i'IWWt*'Wil»fil*ii»<»WWW,»l*»l*W»T' 


aTTirnrn 


bought  and  sold  ;  highest  prices  paid, 
for  collections,  fine  and  rare  pieces, 
especially  gold.  Standard  Catalogue 
of  English  Coins,  5s.  ;  Seaby's 
monthly  Coin  and  Medal  Bulletin, 
5s.  per  annum. 

B.  A.  SEABY,  LTD.,  65,  Gt.  Portland  St.,  London,  W.I 


COINS  & 
MEDALS 


A.  H.  ISHER  &  SON 


ANTIQUES 

19    Bennington    Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 

CHELTENHAM 

Established  1898.  Telephone  4822 

ANTIQUE 

FURNITURE  &  METALWORK 


GLADING  &  COMPANY 

FINE  ANTIQUE  SILVER  AND  JEWELS 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS  AT 

46  &  47,  KINGS  ROAD,  BRIGHTON 

TELEPHONE:  BRIGHTON  5601 


LONDON'S  BRIGHTEST  K00KSH0P 

with  its  spacious  book  room,  is  THE  best  place  to  visit  for  books  on 
all  subjects.    A  selection  of  books  on  the  Arts  is  always  available. 

Diestamped  Exclusive  Notepapers  :  Sample  on  request; 
Wedding  Invitations  ;  Calling  Cards  for  Official,  Professional 
and  Private  use  engraved  promptly  and  accurately.  +: 

THE  BOOKSHOP  OFF  BOND  ST.,  3  MINUTES  FROM  PICCADILLY 

TRUSLOVE  &  HANSON,  14a  Clifford  Street,  W.I 


THE   INSTITUTE  OF 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 

Particulars  of  Membership  from  the  Secretary 

SARDON  HOUSE,  103  BRISTOL  ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM,  5 


OSBORNE 

Restoration  of  Silver  Plate 
Fine  lleraldic  Engraving 
Copper  Engraved  Rookplates 

C  H  A  L  I  C  N  S 

LARGE  SELECTION  IN  STOCK 

117  Gower  St.,  London,  W.C.I 


ESTABLISHED  1874 


TEI.KI'HONE  :  HUSTON 
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BERT  CROWTHER 

Only  Address  : 

SYON  LODGE,  BUSCH  CORNER,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDX. 

TELEPHONE:  HOUNSLOW  2555 


Unique  set  of  the  Seasons,  in  lead,  by  JOHN  CHEERE  of  Pikadilli. 
Date  circa  1720.         3  feet  high. 
The  pedestals  are  of  stone. 

GARDEN  ORNAMENTS  PANELLED  ROOMS 

WORKS  OF  ART  MANTELPIECES 
WROUGHT  IRONWORK  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

LXVII 


JAMAVANA 


JAMAIC    'S  FINEST  CIGAR 


4  ^ 


Art-lovers  who  appreciate  the  skill 
of  the  critic  will  find  examples  of 
his  work  at  its  highest  level  in 
"  The  Listener." 

Music,  literature,  drama,  poetry,  and 
art  in  its  many  forms,  are  reviewed 
by  experts  for  your  enjoyment. 
Place  an  order  with  your  newsagent 
for 

The  Listener 

A  BBC  PUBLICATION       EVERY  THURSDAY  3d. 


BY     APPOINTMENT     TO  HIS 
MAJESTY    KING    GEORGE  VI 


BY    APPOINTMENT   TO    HER  LATE 
MAJESTY    QUEEN  VICTORIA 


G.  B.  Kent  and  Sons  Ltd., 
Brushmakcrs 


Beauty  Secret . . . 

The  majority  of  women  have  the  mistaken 
idea  that  if  you  brush  a  permanent  or 
natural  wave  it  is  likely  to  straighten  it 
and  spoil  the  "set".  Leading  hairdressers 
in  England  and  U.S.  know  that  the  more 
you  brush  a  permanent  or  natural  wave 
the  longer  it  will  last  and  the  more  it  im- 
proves the  hair  and  gives  a  glossy  finish 
to  the  "set". 

"Allure"  brush  supplies  now  available  at 
leading  Chemists,  Hairdressers  and  Stores 


JEAN  KENT, 
famous    English    Screen  Star, 
agrees — The    Kent-  Cosby 
"  Allure"   perfumed  hairbrush 
in.  proves  and  beautifies  I  be  hair. 


KENT 

Hi \7n 


KENT 

cosBy 

i  P4'  I  "  T  I 


Mm 

S  DUDPIIMF  HAIRBRUS 


PERFUME  HAIRBRUSH 

}Jru.stu4    kaultj    and    jjrcuya*ice    mtv  your  liaxr! 

C.  B.  KENT&  SONS  LTD..  24  OLD  BOND  ST.,  LONDON,  W.I 
(WHOLESALE  ONLY) 


PERFUME  PAD 

REFILL  TAKES 
OUT  TO  WASH 

HANDLEBACK 
NEVER  SPOILT 
BY  WATER 

ABSOLUTE 
CLEANLINESS  AT 
BRUSH  BASE 


~  Glad  you  like  this  sherry 
—  it's  South  Afrirau 


It's  extremely  good.  I  got  some 
South  African  wine  the  other 
day  .... 

/  know.  A  good  wine,  but  not 
of  this  quality. 

Precisely,  but  why  the  dif- 
ference ? 

Well,  this  is  a  truly  representa- 
tive South  African  wine.  You 
see,  though  the  Cape  has  been 
for  centuries  one  of  the  world's 
finest  wine  countries,  it  couldn't 
compete  in  Britain  with  European 
countries  until  Empire  wines  got 
a  duty  preference  twenty  years 
ago.  That  bucked  up  the  South 
African  industry. 

But  why  haven't  we  tasted  such 
wines  before  ? 

Because  really  fine  wines  are 
achieved  by  selectivity,  experi- 
ment and  slow  maturing.  South 
Africa  has  done  as  much  in 
twenty  years  with  some  wines  as 
the  Continent  has  in  generations. 

Only  certain  wines,  then  ? 


So  far.  All  are  good,  but  not  all 
are  fine.  The  improvement  is 
naturally  progressive. 

Were  South  African  wines  well- 
known  here  before  the  prefer- 
ence twenty  years  ago  ? 

Now  you're  delving  into  history. 
They  used  to  be  very  popular. 
But  in  1860  Mr.  Gladstone 
removed  the  Colonial  Preference 
and  sent  the  South  African  wine 
industry  into  the  wilderness. 

Is  that  likely  to  happen  again  ? 

/  hope  not.  Imperial  Preference 
has  encouraged  the  South  African 
wine  growers  to  tremendous 
efforts.  The  British  Government 
is  not  likely  to  lead  such  an 
important  Empire  Industry  up 
the  garden  again.  It  wouldn't 
make  sense. 

So  we  can  look  forward  to 
several  kinds  of  really  fine  wines 
from  South  Africa  ? 


You  certainly  can, 
and  very  soon,  too. ' ' 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  WINE  FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 

(LONDON)  LIMITED 


V 


TMene  is  aa  peace 


....  for  these  splendid  men.  Round  our  coasts 
the  perils  of  war  are  over,  but  the  work  of  the 
Life-boat  Service  and  its  perils  remain. 
Your  help  is  needed. 

ROYAL  NATIONAL 

LIFE-BOAT  INSTITUTION 

42  GROSVENOR  GARDENS,  LONDON,  S.W.I. 

The  Duke  of  Montrose,  C.B.,  C.V.O.,  V.D.,  Treasurer 
Col.  A.  D.  Burnett  Brown,  M.C.,  T.D.,  M.A.,  Secretary 


LXIX 


Telephones: 
Kettcnt  6540 
Regent  6545-9 


SOTHEBY   &  CO 


Telegrams  : 
ABINITIO,  WESDO 
LONDON 


ESTABLISHED  1744 


34 


VERY 


35,    NEW    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,    W.  1 

will  hold  the  following  Sale  by  Auction,  commencing  at  11  o'clock  precisely, 
MONDAY,  JULY  12th,  and  following  day 

IMPORTANT  ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS  AND  PRINTED  BOOKS,  FINE  BINDINGS,  ETC., 

selected  from  the  re- 
nowned Library  formed 
by  BARON  HORACE 
DE  LANDAU,  1824- 
1903,  maintained  and 
augmented  by  his  niece, 
MADAME  FINALY, 
of  FLORENCE,  and 
now  sold  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  her 
will  and  on  the  instruc- 
tions of  her  heirs,  the 
present  owners. 


Plain  Catalogues,  If-. 

Illustrated  Catalogues 
(52  plates),  25/-. 

List  of  Prices  and  Pur- 
chasers'' Names,  4j-. 

A  limited  number  of 
Catalogues,  handsomely 
bound  and  printed  on 
special  paper,  with  nine 
extra  plates,  will  be 
published  after  the  sale, 
price  5  gns. 


The  Entombment,  from  a  fine  early  15th-century  French  manu- 
script. 


The  Betrayal,  after  an  engraving  by  Israel  van  Meek' 
a  miniature  in  grisaille  from  a  late  15th-century  Fl 
manuscript. 


The  Battle  of  Sluys,  from  a  16th-century  manuscript  of 

Froissart. 
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The  Vision  of  the  Shepherds,  from  a  manuscript  by  the  Master 
of  the  Hours  of  Marshal  Boucicaut.    Early  15th  century. 


[114*3  fmnu.*taw 

—Ml 

Two  Fools  in  a  Farce,  from  the  Psalter  of  Bo| 
Luxemburg.    Circa  1340. 

LXX 


JAN  VAN  HUYSUM.  1 682-1 749. 
Fully  s  '-gmd  {one  of  a  pair). 


r-e  L-e  f>-n  o  n  -e: 

CHANCERY 

8295-6-7 


To  beseenatthe'1948  EXHIBITION  OF 
DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH  MASTERS' 

May  5th  to  July  10th.  10105.30.  Sats.  totoi. 

EUGENE  S LATTER  GALLERY 

30  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i. 
Illus.  Catalogue:  Three  shillings  and  sixpence. 

SOLD  to  benefit  National  Art -Collections  Fund. 


Colour  blocks  used  in  printing  above  illustration,  together  with  others  to  be  seen  in  catalogue, 

»NOAKES  BROS.  LTD.,  ll;'&li?£ttkgi?&«»o».  e.c4 

PROCESS  ENGRAVERS  AND  SPECIALISTS  IN  COLOUR  REPRODUCTION 


Prtnted  in  Great  Britain 


E  CONNOISSEUR, 

WITH    WHICH    IS    INCORPORATED    INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO   


CHAPEAU  DE  PAILLE  :  BY  ABRAM  BLOEMAERT,  1564-1651  :  SIGNED  AND  DATED  1630 
NOW   IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  KOETSER  GALLERIES,  DUKE  STREET,  S.U.I 


R  Ll  N  6  A 

IC  LI  BR 


rary) 


ANTIQUE 
SILVER 


'c  can  otter 
other  pieces  of 
Antique  Silver 
by 

HESTER 
BATEMAN 

which  may 

interest 
collectors. 


GEORGE  III.    London  Hall  mark,  1786     Maker:  Hester  Bateman 


83  -  CHEAPSIDE  -  E.( 

MONARCH  4604 


cJ2 icensed    Valuers  for  <^Prol>aie 


Re-entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  March  5th,  ig42,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N  Y.,  U.S.A.,  under  the  Act  of  March  yd,  iS 

Printed  in  Great  Britain. 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 


H.M.  QUEEN 


FINE  ART  DEALERS 


FRANK  PARTRIDGE  &  SONS 


LONDON 

144, 145  &  146  NEW  BOND  ST.,  W.l 


LTD. 

NEW  YORK 

6  WEST  FIFTY-SIX  STREET 


Q^lever    lose    an    opportunity    to   see    anything  beautiful. 
c^Qeauty   is   foci's   handwriting— charles  kingsley 


QflarUe  anal  0rmolu  Oloclc  with  movement  oy  Ferdinand  C&erthoud,  Sari 

eight  26  ins.      <J?ouis  Sixteenth 
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THE  'MASTER  OF  MOULIXS'  IDENTIFIED — PART  II  by  dr.  maurice  h.  goldblatt  3 

KONRAD  FECIT:  THE  STORY  OF  A  REMARKABLE  FORGER  by  hans  schedelmann  8 

ADAM  ELSHEIMER'S  'MIRABILE  ARMONIA'  by  f.  m.  Godfrey  14 

LETTERS  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS  OF  THE  XYIIITH  AND  XIXTH  CENTURIES— PART  V  by  a.  n.  l.  munby  20 
AN  EARLY  ORRERY  BY  THOMAS  TOMPION  AND  GEORGE  GRAHAM 

BY  GEORGE  H.   GABB  AND  F.   SHERWOOD  TAYLOR  24 

PORTRAITS  OF  HOGARTH'S  FAMILY  by  r.  b.  beckett  29 

BY  WHOSE  HAND  ?  DID  THE  ELERS  HAVE  A  'HAUSM\LER  ?  by  frank  tilley,  f.r.s.a.  36 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  IN  AMERICA  by  helen  comstock  38 

QUATTROCENTO  PORTRAIT  SCULPTURE  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY,  WASHINGTON 

BY  HELEN  COMSTOCK  45 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  DIVAN  conducted  by  the  editor  50 

NEW  BOOKS  REVIEWED  by  various  hands  56 

IN  THE  AUCTION  ROOMS   by  t.  p.  greig  63 

ON  COVER 

CHAPEAU  DE  PAILLE   by  abram  bloemaert 

In  the  Possession  of  The  Koetser  Galleries 

COLOUR-PLATES 

ST.  CATHERINE  OF  ALEXANDRIA  by  pinturicchio  (bernardino  di  betto)  2 

By  Permission  oj  The  Trustees  of  the  Sational  Gallery,  London 

THE  MUSIC  PARTY:  SIR  WILLIAM  YOUNG  AND  FAMILY  by  johann  zoffany  27 

From  the  mezzotint  engraving  in  colour  by  A.  L.  Cox 
Published  by  Messrs.  Frost  &  Reed,  Ltd. 


THE  SURRENDER' 

by 

HERMAN 
TEN  KATE 

Size  of  panel, 
24  x  36  ins. 


Sole  Agents  for  the 
Works  and  copyrights 
of  paintings  by  W. 
Lee-Hankey,  R.W.S., 
and  Agents  for  the 
paintings  of  Conrad 
Leigh. 


M.  NEWMAN,  Ltd.,  43a  DUKE  STREET  &  13  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S, LONDON,  S.W.I 

ESTABLISHED  1870  (Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' Association)  TELEPHONE :  WHITEHALL  6068-9 

19th-century  and  Contemporary  Paintings  and  Drawings  Collections  Purchased 
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II 


By  Appointment 

Silvers-mi  ths 


By  Appointment 

Silversmiths 


By  Appointment 

Silversmiths 


CRICHTON  BROTHERS 


(Charles   llie  c^Jirsl 


London,  date  1635.    Maker  :  R  P,  a  mullet  below. 
Weight,  3  ozs.  10  dwts.     Diameter,  4  ins. 


WE  DESIRE  TO  PURCHASE  Collections  or  Individual  Pieces  of  Antique  Silver 

Having  a  large  outlet  for  both  Old  and  Second-Hand  articles,  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  the  fullest  market  value 


96,  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  ABBEY  3578  (Late  of  22.  Old  Bond  Street)  Cables  :  DATEMARK.  LONDON 

III 


£7,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET 

LONDON 

W.C.i 


Telephone:   HOLBORN  3930 
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Cables  :  PHIZ,  LONDON 

IV 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(Bruton  Street)  LTD. 
Established  1823 

SSjF  27,  Bruton  Street,  W.i  <^Kp. 

xwo°  I     '  "  London 


| 


^4  yz//f  William  and  Mary  Walnut  Wing  Chair,  on  cabriole  legs  with  delicately 
carved  knees,  covered  in  contemporary  blue  and  gold  needlework  and  blue  velvet,  with 

a  loose  squab  seat. 

A  Queen  Anne  Walnut  Knee  hole  Writing  Table  of  a  very  lovely  honey  colour. 


JOHN  BELL  °'  ABERDEEN 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

56-58  BRIDGE  STREET,  ABERDEEN 

Telephone  3090  Telegrams  and  Cables  :  Antiques,  Aberdeen 

Also  at 

398  SAUCHIEHALL  STREET,  GLASGOW 
AND  AT  BRAEMAR 


A  remarkably  fine  pair 
of  Antique  Inlaid  Shera- 
ton Mahogany  Square 
Urn-shaped  Knife 
Eoxes  with  hinged  lids 
and  original  interior 
fittings.  Extreme 
height.  22  ins.  Period 
circa  1785. 


Antique  Chippendale  Mahogany  Full-length 
Hanging  Cupboard  with  finely  panelled  doors 
and  sides  and  mellowed  brown  colour. 
Length  over  cornice.  4  ft.  5  ins.  Height.  7 
ft.    Depth.  22  ins.    Period  circa  1755. 


Unusually  fine  Antique  Sheraton  Mahogany 
Linen  Cupboard  with  twc  beautiful  oval- 
panelled  doors,  carved  pear-drop  dentil,  four 
oak-lined  drawers  and  interior  sliding  trays. 
Extreme  length  over  cornice.  4  ft.  8  ins. 
Heigl-t.  6  ft.  I  I  ins.  Depth,  24  ins.  Period 
circa  1790. 


Unusually  small  An- 
tique Chippendale  Ma- 
hogany Settee  with 
square  fret  carved  front 
legs  and  original  cross 
stretchers.  Length.  4 
ft.  Height.  3  ft.  Period 
circa  1765. 


Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 


LICENSED  VALUATORS 
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JUDGE  JEFFREYS'  LODGINGS 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

DORCHESTER 


Teleplione  369 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE  AND  CLOCKS 


A   LIST  OF  CLOCKS,  WITH   DESCRIPTIONS,   PRICES  AND   PHOTOGRAPHS,    WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 

VII 


A  set  of  three  important  Sevres  Vases  and  Covers,  with  fine  ormolu  mounts.     The  rose,  green,  and  gold  decoration 
by  Fallot,  whose  initial  appears  on  the  vases  together  with  the  date-letter  Y  for  1776.    Sizes,  18  ins.  and  15  ins. 

A  Louis  X\  I  ormolu-mounted  Commode,  finely  decorated  with  floral  marquetry,  of  golden  patination. 
Overall-size  :  width  4  ft.  4  ins. ;  depth  1  ft.  10  ins. ;  height  2  ft.  10  ins. 


Dealer  in  fine  old  French  and  English  Furniture.  Tapestries. 
Needlework,   also   Oriental   and  European   Porcelain,  etc. 


J.  M.  BOTIBOL 

Established  in  Hanwav  Street  over  50  years 


28  &  30,  HAN  WAY  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON.  W.l 

(Back  of  ProScan's) 

Telephone  :  Telegraphs  and  Cables  : 

MUSEUM  5834  YELSTAN,  LONDON 
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26, New  Bond  Street,  London. w.i. 


Pair  of  William  and  Mary  Candlesticks. 
London,  1692. 
Weight,  28  ozs.     Height,  9  ins. 


Antique  Silver,  Jewels  and  Objets  (TcArt. 
Collections  or  Individual  pieces  purchased. 

Valuations 
for  ^Probate,  Division  and  Insurance. 


Telegrams  : 

TESSIERITE,  WESDO,  LONDON. 


Telephone 
MAYFAIR  0458 


WM,  BRUFORD  &  SON,  LTD. 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

EXETER  and  EASTBOURNE 


Established  172 1 


Established  1869 


In  the  Elizabethan  and  fol- 
lowing period  the  'Standing 
Salt'  was  the  most  important 
piece  of  Table  Plate,  and  quite 
a  ceremony  was  made  of 
placing  the  Salt  for  a  banquet, 
the  family  and  chief  guests 
sitting  at  the  table  above  the 
Salt. 

This  particular  form  of  Square- 
shape  Salt  is  the  most  rare 
type,  only  seven  having  been 
traced. 

1.  A  small  one  of  1562  63  in  a 
private  collection. 

2.  The  one  in  the  possession  of 
the  Vintners'  Company. 

3.  One  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  Court  of  Russia. 

4.  One  of  1583/84  which  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild. 

5.  One  illustrated  in  Jackson's 
'History  of  Plate'  (vol.  II, 
p.  549,  fig.  760). 

6.  The  'Cosway'  Salt,  10  ozs. 
3  dwt.  London  1534.  Height 


8*  ins. 

One  sold  at 
1928.  22  ozs. 
Height  12  ins. 


Christie's  in 
London  1589. 


This  one,  which  is  No.  4,  was 
the  property  of  members  of  the 
Rothschild  family  for  a  long 
period,  and  additional  interest 
is  given  to  its  history  in  as 
much  as  during  the  war  period 
it  was  kept  for  safety  in  a  safe 
in  a  strong-room  in  premises  in 
the  centre  of  the  City  of  Exe- 
ter, and  in  May,  1942,  the  City 
was  blitzed  with  incendiary 
bombs,  which  destroyed  the 
whole  centre  of  the  City 
in  which  the  premises  were 
situate.  When,  after  a  time, 
the  safes  and  strong-room 
were  opened,  this  Silver-gilt 
Standing  Salt  had  become 
dulled,  but  after  careful  expert 
attention  it  was  found  to  be 
unharmed  and  is  now  in  its 
original  condition. 
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An  Elizabethan  Silver-gilt  Standing  Salt.    London  1583/84. 
Height  lOf  ins.    Maker's  Mark  :  A  bull's  head.    Weight  1416  ozs. 
Fully  hall-marked  in  three  places. 
It  is  now  for  sale,  and  enquiries  should  be  made  to 
Wm.  Bruford  &  Son,  Ltd. 


RETURN  OF  ORESTES,'  by  JOHN  DOWNMAN,  A.R.A.  (Exhibited  Royal  Academy,  1782.)    Panel:  igi  ins.  X  25  i 


TOOTH 

Established  1842 

31,  BRUTON  STREET, 

LONDON,  W.l 

Mayfair  2920  Cables:  'INVOCATION,  London' 

XI 


LEONARD    KNIGHT  LTD. 


EW  ADDRESS: 
89  PARK  LANE  LONDON,  W.I 

Adjoining  main  entrance  to  Grosvenor  House 


Telephones  : 

Grosvenor       23 1  I 
6363  ext.  65 


Cablegrams  : 
Knightique,  London 


Telegrams: 
Knightique,  Audley,  London 


Mondays  to  Fridays  9.30  to  5.30 


Saturdays  9.30  to  12.30 


RARE  STAMPS 


HARMER,  R00KE  &  C°  L™ 

hold    weekly     auctions  of  rare 
stamps   and   collections  at  their 
STRAND  SALE  ROOMS. 

Full   particulars   as  to  Sales 
Commission    and  Valuation 
Charges  may  be  had  from 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 

Established  nearly  50  years 

2,  Arundel  Street,  London,  W*C*2 

TEMPLE  BAR  7941  (4  lines) 
In  association  with 

HARMER,  ROOKE  &  CO.  INC. 
560  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORK  3  OF  ART 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

CELEBRATING  OUR  8oth  ANNIVERSARY 

44-52,  NEW   OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 


TELEPHONE:  MUSEUM  2121 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  collection  of  English  and 
Continental  Works  of  Art,  recognised  as  the  most  comprehensive 
in  the  world,  including  a  large  selection  of  curtains  and  fabrics. 


An  interesting 
18th  Century 
"Kent"  Mahogany 
Bookcase  in  original 
and  mint  condition. 
Overall  si%es:f  6"  wide, 
i'  2"  deep,  8'  6"  high 


GILL  &  REIGATE  have  built  up  a 
reputation  over  half  a  century  for  reason- 
ably priced  fine  English  Antique  furniture 
and  furnishings  and  in  celebrating  their 
Golden  Jubilee  invite  all  visitors  to 
London,  whether  from  Overseas  or  the 
Provinces,  to  view  their  collection  at 
Morley  Hall,  St.  George  Street,  which 
has  been  the  home  of  Gill  &  Reigate  for 
the  last  20  years. 

To  those  unable  to  visit  London,  photographs  of  individual  pieces  will  gladly  be 
sent  if  residents  in  the  U.S.A.  will  send  a  note  of  their  particular  requirements. 


GILL  &  REIGATE  LTD      •      MORLEY  HALL 
THE  CONNOISSEUR,  September,  1948 


ST.  GEORGE  STREET      •      HANOVER  SQUARE 


LONDON,  W.l 
XIV 


A  rare  XVI-century  carved  crystal  Shoe  with  enamelled  gold  mounts 
Reputed  to  be  from  the  Collection  of  Anne  de  Poitiers. 


{ember  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


Telephone :  MA  Yfair  6261  &  6262 
XV 


A  pair  of  Adam  2-ligbt  Candelabra  of  fine  proportions,  on  unusual  circular  bases,  25  ins.  high.    Circa  1790. 


CECIL 
DAVIS 

Specialist  in  the 

FINEST  ENGLISH 
and   IRISH  GLASS 


Also  rare  specimens  of  English 
and  Continental  Porcelain  and 
Pottery 

A  large  collection  of  18th-century 
Drinking  Glasses,  of  all  periods,  in- 
cluding many  at  very  moderate  prices, 
suitable  for  beginners.  Inspection 
invited. 

Georgian  Cut  Table  Glass,  Decanters, 
etc.   Wedding  Gifts  a  special  feature. 

High  prices  paid  for  fine  specimens 
of  all  kinds. 

3  Grosvenor  Street 
New  Bond  Street 
London,  W.I 

Telephone  :  GROsvenor  3130. 
Cables : 

"  CRYSTALDAV,  LONDON  " 
(W.  Union). 


A, 


m  unusual  example  of  an  18th- 
century  satinwood  four-post  bedstead 
with  decorations  attributed  to  Angelica 
Kauffmann.  The  pendant  cornice  has 
a  decorated  panel  on  each  of  its  three 
sides.  Fitted  with  gathered  silk  canopy 
and  original  brass  castors. 
There  is  always  a  well-chosen  selection 
of  antiques,  interesting  as  well  as  useful, 
to  be  found  at 


HEAL  &  SON 


HEAL  &  SON  LTD.,  I  96  TOTTENHAM  COURT  RD.,  W.I 
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M.  BERNARD 

21,  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


Telephone:  WHITEHALL  6894 


/ 1  owners  or 


or 


Qj/e  si  Kill  be  pleased  lo  Lear  fror 
llictr  adents  wi  iL  a  view  lo  our  purchasing,  jo 
casL,  fine  draioings  and  pamliiaos  oj  all  scLools, 
etlner    single   pictures    or    complete  collect 


tons. 


Wanted  especially — Shipping  drawings  and  paintings 


A  MEDITERRANEAN  COAST  SCENE,  by  Joseph  Vernet.    Signed  and  dated  1774.    Canvas,  25}  x  3?  inches 


1 


 .litest/' 


Sit 


From  the  Liberty  Antique  Collection 


A  pair  of  original  Jacobean  needlework  curtains.    Size  8  ft.  by  3  ft.     So  guineas 

If you  are  in  search  of  a  rare  piece  of  Oriental  or  European  embroidery, 
it  is  on  the  cards  that  you  may  run  it  to  earth  at  Liberty's, 
Our  collection  is  surprisingly  varied  and  choice.     At  the  moment  of  writing 
it  includes  a  fine  specimen  of  Cino-Portuguese  work  —  several  pieces 
of  genuine  Tribute  silk  —  throne  covers  from  the  Imperial  Palace  at  Pekin. 
Talk  to  our  expert.     He's  a  mine  of  out-of-the-way  information 


Liberty  &  Co  Ltd.  Regent  Street,  London  W.i  (Regent  1234) 
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By  appointment.    Antique  Dealers 
to  H.M.  Queen  Mary 


MALLETT  &  SON 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

40,    NEW    BOND    STREET,  LONDON 

Telephone  :  Mayfair  4527 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE  and  SILVER,  PORCELAIN,  CHINESE  WORKS  OF 


A  WILLIAM  &  MARY  MULBERRY  BOOKCASE  BUREAU 

Circa  1695 

The   whole  of  the  exterior  and  interior  veneered  with 
highly  figured  mulberry.    An   unusually  fine  example  in 
very  perfect  state. 
Height  7  ft.,  width  3  ft.  6  ins.,  depth  2  ft. 


AN  INVITATION  TO  LOOK  ROUND  THEIR  EXTENSIVE 
GALLERIES  IS  EXTENDED  TO  ALL  THOSE  INTERESTED 
IN  ANTIQUES 


L  E  G  E  R 

GALLERIES 

Member  of  the  British  Ant  ique  Dealers'  Associat  ion 

OLD  and 
MODERN  MASTERS 

Early  English 
Waler-colour  Drawings 

THE  ARTIST'S  FAMILY 
Panel  16  x  13£  ins.   By  Willem  Van  Mieris. 
Signed 

Mentioned  in  Smith's  Catalogue  Raisonne, 
Vol.  9,  page  72,  No.  62. 

13    OLD    BOND  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

Established  1892  Tel:  Regent  2679 


BLUETT  &  SONS 


OLD  CHINESE 
PORCELAIN  . 
and 

WORKS  OF  ART 


Figure  of  Shou-Lao,  god  of 
longevity,  seated  on  his 
fam'liar  the  deer  ;  porcelain 
with  underglaze  blue  and 

enamel  decoration. 

Height  13f  inches. 
17th  Century. 


48,  Davies  Street,  Brook  St.,  London,  W.l 


(Close  to  Claridge'i  Hotel) 


Telephone:    MAYFAIR  4013 


Telephone  : 
HOLBORN  6623/4 
4200 


Packing  Warehouse  : 
ORMOND  CLOSE 
GREAT  ORMOND  ST. 
WC  I 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 

SPECIALISTS 

IN  THE 

PACKING,  SHIPPING  &  TRANSPORT 

OF 

ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE  & 
WORKS  OF  ART 


55  GREAT  ORMOND  ST. 
LONDON,  WCI 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 
HUDSON  SHIPPING  CO  INC 


8/10  Bridge  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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By  ApptbtfmMU  to 
H.M.  THE  KING 
Silversmiths  c~  ftBtllff.' 


prey 


Members  of  the 
British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


Pair  of  hexagonal  table 
Candlesticks  in  good  state 
by  John  Burdon,  Exeter. 
Date  1726.  Height  7|" 
Excellent  marks. 


Standard  snuffer  holder 
and  snuffers  by  Matthew 
Cooper,  London. 
Date  1708.    Fully  marked. 


Asprey's  stock  of  candlesticks  include 
examples  by  Paul  Lamer  ie.  Bird,  etc.,  and 
date  from  1692. 


ASPREY  &  CO.  LTD.,  165/8  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.L 

and  at  Cheltenham. 

Telephone:  Regent  6767  Cables:  Culleus,  London 


XXI 


DELOMOSNE  &  SON  Limited 


(Members  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association) 


©lb  English  anfc 
Jxish  (Slass 

OLD    ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  CHINA 
FURNITURE 
NEEDLEWORK 


A  pair  of  Chelsea  Figures  of  Polish 
Dancers  on  flower-encrusted  bases. 
Red  anchor  mark.    Height,  6|  inches. 


4,  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  W.8  ffififiSSS) 


Telephone:  WEStern  1804 


Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


PRINCE  VLADIMIR  GALITZINE 

20a,  BERKELEY  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Mayfair  5032 


Objets  d'Art 
Old  Masters 
China,  Silver 
Icons,  Prints 


One  of  two  Bronze 
Knife  Boxes  in  the  form 
of  Urns,  late  18th  cent. 
From  the  Gatchina 
Palace  (Russia).  Height 
33  ins. 


THE    CARPET  SPECIALISTS 

"  Had  I  been  rich,  ah  met  How  deep 
had  been  my  delight  in  matters  of  the 
soul,  in  poetry  and  music  and  pictures, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  colours  of  rich 
carpets.  ..." 

From  "  Hassan,"  by  James  Elroy  Flecker. 

Poor  Hassan  !  But  today  the  house  of  Perez 
offers  a  princely  choice  of  Oriental  rugs  and 
carpets  for  purses  considerably  lighter 
than  those  of  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad. 


97  NEW  BOND  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.l 

MAYfair  7008 

162-168  BROMPTON 
RD.,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

KENsington  9878/9774 


pn*'mi|ii|Hitt|i|i|iii(iir(it 


ttuiiaa!M;i!i!i:wi:iii!ii( 
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A  Very  Important  18th-Century  English  Commode  of  the  Finest  Quality,  in  the  French  Manner  of  Louis  XV. 
Made  by  an  eminent  craftsman  of  the  period  for  an  English  nobleman.    Circa  1770. 
A  Terra-cotta  Bust  of  the  Princess  de  Lamballe  by  Merchi,  1779. 
A  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Robinson  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

G.  JETLEY 

(From  South  Audley  Street) 

24  Bruton  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W.l 

Telephone :  MAYFAIR  3884  &  3885  Member  of  The  B.A.D.A.  ESTABLISHED  1879 

XXIII 


W-  Williamson 
&  Sons 


F.  H.  Boys. 


Qib  English 
Jfurniture 


'  f  r~  i  \  \ 


V 


Late  XVIIIth-century  Mahogany 
Games  Table. 

CASTLE  HOUSE 
49,  QUARRY  STREET 

GUILDFORD 

TELEPHONE  NO.  5019 


One  of  a  set  of  four  finely  carved  Chairs  in  mahogany, 
original  condition.    Circa  1760. 

J.  &.  w.  tweed, 

408  &.  410,  LEEDS  RD.,  BRADFORD 

Tel.  23223.  EST.  1903. 


W.  E.  COE  &  SONS 

H.  G.  COE,  F.A.L.P.A.,  F.V.A.  L.  A.  COE,  F.A.L.P.A.,  f.v.a. 

INCORPORATED  AUCTIONEERS 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON 

AUCTION  ROOMS 

REGULAR  WEEKLY  SALES  OF 

Antique  and  Modern  Furniture, 
Silver,  Plate,  Jewellery, 
Carpets  and  Effects 


Valuations  for  Probate,  etc. 

OFFICES  AND  SALE  ROOMS  : 

67-7 \  &  79-85  OLD  BROMPTON  RD. 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  S.W.7 

'Phone:  KENsington  2422  (3  lines) 

'Grams:  'Wecosons,  Southkens,  London' 
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MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

Established  1806 

SPECIALISTS  IN  ANTIQUE'  SILVER 


WILLIAM  III 
TANKARD,  1699 
by  John  Jackson 

WILLIAM   &  MARY 
DREDGER,  1691 
by  Isaac  Callard 

PAIR  OF  GEORGE  III 
ENTREE  DISHES,  1813 


Telephone :  Cheltenham  2821 


LICENSED 
VALUERS 


Promenade,  CHELTENHAM 


Oak 
Jacobean  Chest, 
hinged  top, 
front  carved  with 
diamond  ornament 
and  scrollwork. 
4  6"  x  i'  4"  x  r'  iof 

J  ■  WIPPELL  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

llTuftonStrcet,Westmm-Ur,LONDON,S.W.l.  Cathedral  Yard,  EXETER, Devon 
Agent  in  U.S.A. :  GEO.  L.  PAYNE      •     One  Lee  Place     ■     PATERSON,  N.J. 
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Fine  quality  Regency  Writing  Table  fitted  with  six  drawers.     Top,  4  //.  6  ins.  x   3  //.  5  ins. 


ANTIQUE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 

HARRODS 

MEMBER  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


HARRODS    LTD    KNIGHTSBRIDGE    LONDON    SWi         Tel.:    SLOane    1234        Cables:   EVERYTHING    HARRODS  LONDON 

XXVII 


Cavendish  House  of  Cheltenham 


We  are  \oted  for 
Antiques 
Rare  Carpets 
Chma  C?  Glass 
Antique  Stiver 
Decorations 

W'e  shall  be  f  .'eased 
to  adt  isc  and 
estimate  without 
charge  /or  Decora- 
tions. Repairs  and 
Renovations 


Cavendish  House 
will  pay  the  /idlest 
market  value  for 
collections  or  mdi' 
vidua!  pieces  0/ 
Antique  Silver, 
China  and  Glass, 
Ob/ets  d'Art,  etc. 
Our  representative 
iv  ill  call  upon 
request 


Pair  of  fine  Georgian  Glass  Lustres,  11£  inches  high 
Pair  of  massive  SiU'er  Sauceboats  of  exceptionally  fine  workmanship 


Cavendish  House  (Cheltenham)  Ltd.,  Gloucestershire 


Established  in  the  Reign  of  George  111 


'Phone  :  52081 


VICTOR  NEEDHAM  LTD. 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

8,   LANSDOWNE    RD.,  BOURNEMOUTH 

Telephone  :  Bournemouth  1515 


An  Antique  Sheraton  Mahogany  Drum  Table  with  leather  top. 
Size:  Top,  2  ft.  diameter.      Height,  2  ft.  6  ins. 
In  original  untouched  condition. 


H.R.HARMER 

19-42  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON  W I 

TEL. MAYFAIR  0218  (3LINES) 

ESTABLISHED  OVER 50  YEARS 

in  OL^uy<U/jdk>n  with 

H  R  HARMER  inc 

tof  New  Qjo\ 
IATIONS  ACCEPTED  BY  ALL  AUTHORITIES 
FOR  INSURANCE  *  PROBATE  •  SALE 
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BIGGS 

MAIDENHEAD 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


TOTAL  HEIGHT  5|  INS.        WILLIAM    III   TANKARD  WEIGHT  18  OZS. 

by  William  Keatt    —    LONDON  1697 


OB© 


ESTABLISHED 

1866 

HIGH    STREET,    MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 

TEL.  963 

XXIX 


L  NEUSTATTER 
'The  Boys'  Choir'       On  panel  18  x  16  ins. 


G.  M.  LOTINGA,  Ltd. 

£fcne  (Ari  Qdll 


eries 


57,  NEW  BOND  STREET 
LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone  :  MAYfair  3952 


OLD  AND  MODERN 
MASTERS 


Inspection  invited 


Dr.  Wall  Worcester.    Square  mark. 
Height  IIJ  inches. 

WELLESLEY  WILSON 

ANTIQUES  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
43  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW,  CHESTER 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
Telephone  :  Chester  2556  Cables  :  Castletown 


Hnttques 
anb  jfurntsbtnG. 

decorations 


A  choice  collection  of  Georgian  Chairs, 
Wing  and  Easy  Chairs,  Settees,  Dining 
Tables,  Bureaux,  Tallboys,  Chests, 
Persian  Rugs,  Mirrors,  Clocks,  Orna- 
mental China,  Chinese  Porcelain  and 
Ivories,  Cut  Glass,  etc. 

INSPECTION  INVITED 


WILLIAM  WILLETT  Ltd 

antique  (Salleries 

SLOANE  SQUARE,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  SLOane  8 141 
"  The  Home  of  Daylight  Saving  " 
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HOLMES 


LTD. 


DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  SILVER,  OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE  AND  JEWELS 


A  Very  Fine  and  Unusual  Antique  Silver  Inkstand.    By  JOHN  PARKER 

London  Hall-mark  1802.    16£  ins.  wide.    Gross  weight  204  ozs. 

Formerly  the  Property  of  The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  D.S.C., 
of  Wentworth  Woodhouse,  Yorkshire. 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES  COLLECTIONS  OR  SINGLE 

INVITED  PIECES  PURCHASED 


29,  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

(Our  only  address)  Telephone:  REGENT  1396 

XXXI 


The  illustration  shous  : 

A  fine,  early-eighteenth-century 
mahogany  Settee,  with  carved 
knees,  paw  feet,  carved  winged 
dolphin  arms.  Fine  quality  and 
colour.  (Needs  upholstering.)  Over- 
all length,  63  in.  €225. 

Small  mahogany  Tallboy,  circa 
1770.  Width,  37i  in.  :  height, 
65  in.  £55. 

Chippendale-period  spider-leg  Gate 
Table.  32  in.  by  31£  in.  (open). 
£55. 

Pre-Chippendale  Armchair  in 
walnut  and  mahogany.  Up- 
holstered in  brocade.  £95. 

All  are  guaranteed 
genuine  antiques. 


EXPORT    ENQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 


Established 
1920 


WILLIAM  LEE 

39,    STONEGATE,  YORK 


Telephone 
3871 


Tel.:  Welbeck  8664 


Members  B.A.D.A. 


Established  1889 


CHARLES  W00LLETT  &  SON 

Trustees  of  the  late  Chirles  Woollett,  E.  R.  Woollett  and  E.  B.  WooUett 

59  and  61.  WIGMORE  STREET.  LONDON.  W.l 


Also  at 
The  Art  Galleries 
Rochester  Kent 


Antique  Furniture 
China      ::  Glass 
Pottery    ::  Silver 
Works  of  Art 


Queen  Anne  Walnut 
Toilet  Mirror  with 
bureau    base,  shaped 

interior. 
Queen    Anne  Walnut 
Folding    Table  with 

drawer. 


The 

British  Antique  Trades  and 
Collectors  Directory 

Edited  and  compiled  by 

CHARLES  FLATTEN  WOODHOUSE 

if  British  Dealers, collectors,  restorers,  packers,  auctioneers, 
and  all  those  connected  with  the  antique  and  allied  trades 
desiring  to  have  their  names  and  addresses  included  in  the 
new  Directory  are  invited  to  notify  the  Editor.  Please  give 
brief  details  of  collecting  or  business  interests  not  later  than 
Sept.  30,  194S. 

It  is  hoped  to  make  the  Directory  as  complete  as  possible. 
In  addition  to  numerous  advertisements,  the  Directory  will 
also  contain  various  articles  by  reputable  writers.  The  volume 
will  be  printed  on  art  paper  and  bound  full  cloth. 

Publication  will  take  place  (provisionally)  in  December. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  demand  for  the  Directory  will  exceed 
the  number  of  copies  which  can  be  printed,  owing  to  present 
conditions.  An  early  order  is  therefore  advised.  Advance 
subscription  list  is  now  open.  The  Directory  may  be  ordered 
direct  from  the  Publishers  at  the  publication  price  of  25  -, 
plus  1  -  postage,  etc.    Orders  to  : 

WOODHOUSE  &  CO. 
66,  New  Bond  Street  London,  W.l 

Cliques  and  M.O.'s  sbotdd  be  payable  to  Woodbouse  C>"  Co.  and 
crossed  '  L/oyds  Bank  Ltd.7    Official  receipts  foruarded.  Ail 
communications  to  the  Publishers. 
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(MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION) 


Fine  Scotch  Tea  Set  and  Teapot  Stand 
EDINBURGH,  GEORGE  III,  1807,  by  J.  McKAY 
Weight,  34  oz. 


(Nearest  Station  :  Monument  Underground) 
Telephone:  MANSION  HOUSE  2160  ESTABLISHED  1790  Cables:  LANDAWATA,  FEN,  LONDON 

XXXIII 


A  SUPERB  PAIR  OF  BOW  GROUPS  OF  MUSICIANS, 
•  BRILLIANTLY  COLOURED  AND  IN  WONDERFUL  CONDITION. 

1\  INS.  HIGH.    CIRCA  1760. 

Lories  ltd. 

ESTABLISHED  1912 
(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Deahrs'  Association) 

8  9  B  ,     WIGMORE     STREET,     LONDON,  W.I 

Cables  :  LORIES,  LONDON.  Telegrams  :  ANTIQUISTS,  WESDO,  LONDON. 


Telephone  :  WELbeck  7077 


40,  Eaton  terrace 

(off  sloane  square) 

Uonfcon    *  S.M.I 

SLOane  2461 


Fine-quality  Old  English  Furniture 

Resist  Lustreware 
Pottery  Sporting  Subjects 
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■  Y  APPOINTMENT 
TO   THE  LATE 
KINO   GEORGE  V 
PRINTSELLERS 


THE  QUEEN 
FINE   ART  DEALERS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO     HER  MAJESTY 
QUEEN  MARY 
FINE    ART  DEALERS 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED  1820 


An  early  view  of  the  Admiralty,  Whitehall 
by  JOSEPH  NICHOLS 
Canvas  28  x  30  inches 


30,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephones:  Whitehall  3772  and  3252 


Cables :  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 

xxxv 


T.    CROWTHER    &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON,  LTD.) 

282    NORTH     END     ROAD,     FULHAM,     LONDON,  S.W.6 

Telephone:  FULham  1375-7  Cable  Address:  ANTIQUITY,  LONDON 

*Please  note:  We  close  every  Saturday  at  1 .0  p.m. 
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GEORGE  II 

date,  1752 
maker:  Robt.  Innes 


from  the  collection  of  old  English  Silver  at 

THE  GOLDSMITHS  & 
SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 


112   REGENT  STREET 
LONDON,  W.I 

ONLY  ADDRESS  (AT  THE  CORNER  OF  GLASS- 
HOUSE STREET)  (TEL.:  REG.  3021) 
Members  of  The  British  Antique   Dealers'  Association 


XXXVII 


BRACHER 

AND 

SYDENHAM 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 


A  very  fine  William  III  Silver-gilt  Ewer,  made 
in  London  in  1700  by  David  Willaume,  the 
helmet-shaped  body  decorated  with  strapwork, 
and  the  handle  formed  as  a  female  figure, 
and  engraved  with  the  Arms  of  Smythe  of 
Worcester.     Weight  66  ozs.  14  dwts. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET, 
READING,  BERKSHIRE 


Telephone  3724 


Established  1790 


B  O  WD  E  N 

&  CO.  LTD. 
ANTIQUE  &  DECORATION  DEPARTMENT 

84  DUKE  STREET, 
GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.I 

Mayfair  4910 


Under  the  management  of  Rowland  Spillane  and  Ronald  Fleming 
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MARY  BELLIS  of  BOURNEMOUTH 

(Member  of  B.A.D.A.) 


Early  17th-century  Oak  Arm  Chair  with  parquetry  panel  in  back 

EARLY  PERIOD  FURNITURE  IN  OAK,  WALNUT,  FRUITWOODS  CHINA  AND  POTTERY 

FABRICS        CHINESE  ANTIQUITIES        JAPANESE  ANTIQUITIES        TRADE  ENQUIRIES  INVITED 

3,    YELVERTON  ROAD,  BOURNEMOUTH 

i^^^^^^^^^^^^m^^m^a^^^^^^^,    Telephone:  Westbourne  64446  ^^^^^^^^j^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


XXXIX 


SsES    fflic  (Old  ihurter  ^hop 

THE  COUNTRY  -  |  >  *  (^  ¥  Association 


fine  pieces  10  ROYAL  PARADE,  HARROGATE,  YORKS.  collections 

WANTED  -Phone:  Harrogate  5558  PURCHASED 


H.  W.  KEIL 

{Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 


An  18th-century  Mahoganv  Seat  of  fine  qualitv  and  colour. 


TIDOR  HOUSE,  BROADWAY,  WORCS. 

■MMMMMM^HMMB^^^MHMI^^^Hi      TEL.  !    BROADWAY    108  ^^■^MH^H^H^^^HHBH^MM^^HB 
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'After  Dinner  Speech' 

E.  Fichel,  1882 

Oil-painting  on  panel, 
size  12  J  ins.  X  16  ins. 

Framed  16J  ins.  X  20  ins 


'On  the  Wye  near 
Goodrich ' 

G.  Cole,  1875 

Oil-painting  on 
canvas, 

size  24  ins.  X  36  ins. 

Framed 
30  ins.  x  42  ins. 


MITCHELL  GALLERIE 

2  6?  3  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


Telegrams  :  'Nymphlike,  Piccy,  London 
Telephone  :  Whitehall  4213 


ESTABLISHED  1870 


AUSTRALIAN  AGENT  :  A.  M.  DAVIES 
G.P.O.  BOX  2157,  L.L.,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 


XLI 


.4  F7N£  0F4L  SILVER  MEAT  DISH 
with  shaped  gadrooned  and  foliage  border. 
Weight  5  5  o\s.    Made  by 
PAUL  DE  LAMERIE 
(date  1 741),  whose  hall-marks  are  shown  above. 


We  invite  inspection  of  a  unique  collection 
of  Antique  Silver  and  Works  of  Art  at 
our  Bond  Street  Showroom. 


From  the  Collection  of 
The  Rt.  Hon.  LORD  SWAYTHLING 


Xmben  6s  Co.,  Xtb, 

84  &  8c  New  Bond  Street 
London,  W.i 

TELEPHONE:  MAYFAIR  5984  &  5825 

THE   FIRST   JEWELLERS  St    SILVERSMITHS   IN   NEW   BOND  STREET 


ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 
DEALER 

(.Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

WISHES   TO   CONTACT  FIRMS 
in  America,  Australia,  Canada, 
New  Zealand,   South   Africa,  with 
a  view  to  export  direct  on  a 
commission  basis. 


Write  Box  6596 
THE  CONNOISSEUR 
28-30  GROSVENOR  GARDENS,  S.W.I 


HENRY  SPENCER  Sd  SONS 

HARRY  A.  SPENCER,  F.A.I..  ERIC  C.  SPENCER,  M.B.E..  M.A.(Cantab.), 
F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I.,  RUPERT  W.  SPENCER.  M.A.(Cantab.),  F.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Not  tinghamsnirc 

SALES  By  AUCTION 

of  the  Contents  o  f  M  ansions 
and  Country  Houses.  Sales  of 
Landed  Estates  and  Properties 


Forthcoming  Sales 

Catalogues  of  Country  Sales  to  be  held  during  the  Autumn 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 

20  THE  SQUARE     RETFORD  NOTTS 

Tel.  531=2 

91  BRIDGE  STREET  WORKSOP 

Tel.  2654 
Valuations  for  all  purposes 
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CHARLES  E.  THORNTON 


The  finest  XVlIlcentury  Antiques 
are  our  speciality 


A  fine  mahogany  Regency  Bookcase  of  superb  workmanship. 
Circa  1790-1800. 

Illustration  also  shows  numerous  fine  examples  from 
my  large  stock  of  china. 


THE  ADAMS  HOUSE,  PETERGATE,  YORK 

Telephone :  York  3333 


A  New  Pair  of  Mezzotint  Engravings 

.  never  before  engraved 
by  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  after  BAPTISTE 
"SPRING  FLOWERS"  and  "SUMMER  FLOWERS" 


Size  of  engraved  surface 
I9f  x  I4J" 
Limited  Edition  of 
Artist's  Proofs, 
signed  by  the  engraver. 

Printed  in  colour 
by  hand  at  one  printing 
in  the 
XVIIIth-century 
manner. 

£9    9s.    Od.  each 


Published  by 


FROST  &  REED  LTD. 

10  CLARE  STREET,  BRISTOL 

41  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Obtainable  through  any  good  printsellers 


A  Suggestion  and  Invitation  to  Collectors 
and  Trade  Buyers  in  London 

The  71 5  Green  Line  Coach 
from  the  B.B.C.,  Portland 
Place,   will    take    you  to 

BECKWITHS 

Old  Cross 
HERTFORD  -  ENGLAND 

Telephone  :  2079 

The  Collection  of  Fine  Furniture,  Pottery, 
Porcelain,  Glass,  Objects  of  Vertu,  and 
Country  Antiques  is  unrivalled 

The  prices  will  turn  the  visit  into  a  habit 
Weekly  Deliveries  to  Town  and  Shippers 

P.S. —  One  can  also  get  a  good  lunch  in  Hertford 


DAVID  DLACK  &  SONS 

1,  BIRLIXttTOX  GARDENS, 
NEW   BOND   STREET.  W.l 


have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale 
one  of  the  most  carefully 
chosen  collections  of  Antique 
English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works 
of  Art  in  Great  Britain  and 
America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  pur- 
chasing for  cash  any  of  the 
aforementioned  Works  of  Art. 


Telegraphic  Address: 
DAVIBLACK,  LONDON" 


Telephone: 
REGENT  3851 


716,  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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RENAISSANCE 

(INTERIOR,    DECORATIONS)  LIMITED 


CHELSEA  HOUSE,  24-26  LOWNDES  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone  :  SLOane  3732 


We  Specialise  in 

COTTAGE  CONVERSIONS  AND  EXTENSIONS 
DECORATIVE  WROUGHT  IRONWORK,  HANDMADE  IN  OUR  OWN  FORGE 
STAINED  GLASS,   GARDEN  LAYOUTS  AND  GARDEN  ORNAMENTS 

Plans  and  drawings  will  be  gladly  submitted 
free  of  charge  to  serious  prospective  clients. 

ENQUIRIES  FOR  CURTAINS  AND  UPHOLSTERY,  LAMPSHADES,  FIREPLACES 
PANELLED    ROOMS,   ETC.,  WILL  RECEIVE  OUR   IMMEDIATE  ATTENTION 
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English 
Furniture 
of  the 
17th  and  18th 
centuries 


Repairs 
and 
Restorations 


LEONARD  WYBURD  LTD. 

73  SLOANE  AVENUE,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


Telephone : 
KENSINGTON 
7201 


PHAIDON 

Will  all  interested  in 
our  new  publications 
please  write  to  us  for 
our  prospectuses  and 
information 


THE  PHAIDON  PRESS  LTD 
1  Cromwell  Place,  London  SW7 


Puttick  k  Simpson  Ltd. 

Fine  Art  Auctioneers 
SALES  BY  AUCTION 

ART,  including  Porcelain,  Pottery,  Glass, 
Antique  Furniture,  etc. 
SILVER,  Jewellery,  Sheffield  Plate,  etc. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS 
ANTIQUE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

PICTURES,  Prints,  Ensravinss,  etc. 

BOOKS,  MSS. 

72,  NEW  BOND  ST.,  LONDON,  W.i 

and 

22,  DERING  ST.,  LONDON,  W.  l 

Telephone:  MAYfair  6622 
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THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS 

LTD 


PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 


BY 


OLD  MASTERS 


D.  TENIERS 

'The  Skittle  Players' 

Canvas,  38^  X  81  inches 

Exhibited  at  Old  Masters'  Exhibition, 
Burlington  House,  in  1886  and  1910 


43,  OLD   BOND   ST.   and    3,  ALBEMARLE  ST. 

LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  REGENT  3042 ;  MAYFAIR  8524  Telegrams:  'RESEMBLE,  LONDON.' 
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LESLIE    D  U  R  B  1  N 

(Mtmlxr  of  tlx  Crafts  Ctntrt  of  Grtat  Britain) 

62  Rochester  Place,  London,  N.W.I 
Telephone  Gulliver  c192 


A 


■ 


1 


Gold-mounted  Ma-^er  Bon  /,  diameter  6i  inches. 
Designed  and  made  by  Leslie  Durbin,  M.  V.O. 
Commemorating  the  Go/den  Wedding  of  the 
Rf.  Hon.  the  Earl  Samuel  and  his  Wife. 


ARTHUR  CHURCHILL  LTD. 


Rare  Glass  and  Glassware 
of  all  countries  bought,  sold,  and  identified 

34  MARyLEBONE  HIGH  ST.,  W.i 


Chippendale  mahoganv  Arm  Chair,  Needlework  Seat. 
Circa  1760. 

Mahogany  serpentine-front  Side  Table.  36  ins.  wide. 

Circa  1770. 


ALFRED  BULLARD 

12  NORTH  ROW,  PARK  LANE 
LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone  —  3208  Mayfair 
Also  at  1925  Manning  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 


By  A ppoiniment.  Dealer  in  Antiques  to  H.M.  Queen  Mary 

CAMEO  CORNER 

for  Interesting  old  Jewels  and  Works  of  Art 
of  many  descriptions 

Collections  or  individual  pieces 
purchased 


26  Museum  Street,  London,  WC1 

Museum  :  040 1 
CLOSED  ALL  DAY  SATURDAYS 
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J.  M.  PONTREMOLI,  II  Spring  St.,  Paddington,  w.2 


Telephone:  Paddington  6664. 

ACTUAL  MAKER  OF  ENGLISH  NEEDLE- 
WORK CARPETS  AND  CHAIR  SEATS. 
OF  WHICH  I  HAVE  A  VERY  LARGE 
COLLECTION.  ALSO  SOME  RARE 
ANTIQUE  PIECES. 

I  CARRY  THE   LARGEST  STOCK  OF 
NEEDLEWORK.  SAMARKANDS, 
BESSARABIANS  AND  AUBUSSONS. 


Also  a  fine  selection  of 
PERSIANS 
• 

Several  Panels  of 
TAPESTRY 


I  have  the  following  sized  AUBUSSON 
CARPETS,  which  are  very  similar  in 
colouring  to  the  one  illustrated.  Each 
would  blend  with  the  others. 


I. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 


16  ft.  II  ins. 
16  ft.    I  in. 

14  ft.  10  ins. 
14  ft.    0  ins. 

13  ft.  10  ins. 
25  ft.   5  ins. 


12  ft.  10  ins. 

13  ft.   0  ins. 


II  ft. 
10  ft. 
I  I  ft. 
16  ft. 


3  ins. 

4  ins. 

2  ins. 

3  ins. 


Telegraphic  Address  :  '  Pontarpets,  Padd,  London. 


Very  fine  Aubusson,  size  13  ft.  9  ins.  x   10  ft.  3  ins.    Pink  beige  ground,  cream  medallion  and  border, 

floral  design  in  pastel  shades. 


ON  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


NICHOLAS  BRENT  writes:  We  were  discussing,  with  our  after- 
dinner  port,  the  subject  of  elegance,  and  the  talk  became  focused 
on  the  charmingly  decorative  French  furniture  of  the  middle  Eighteenth 
Century  as  the  epitome  of  true  elegance  in  furnishing.  One  of  my 
friends  had  just  seen  the  exquisite  e'critoire  a  toilette  which  had  once  be- 
longed to  the  fair  and  ill-fated  Marie  Antoinette,  and  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  designs  of  the  period  was  unbounded. 

'Marie  Antoinette's  must  have  been  a  taste  instinct  with  fastidiousness 
and  unerringly  right,'  he  exclaimed.  '  That  little  escritoire,  with  its 
gracefully  curving  legs,  skilful  blending  of  tulip  and  sycamore  woods, 
and  the  rich  mounts  of  ormolu,  speaks  eloquently  of  the  woman  of 
refinement  and  innate  grace.' 

The  impact  of  the  taste  of  not  only  the  Queen,  but  the  famous  beauties 
of  the  day  is  perhaps  most  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  French  furniture 
of  the  mid-Eighteenth  Century.  The  delicacy  of  shape,  form  and  col- 
ouring of  the  furniture  of  that  time  is  above  all  essentially  feminine. 

Another  guest  recalled  the  influence  of  Madame  Dubarry  and 
Madame  Pompadour  on  French  furnishing  styles,  contrasting  the 
imagination  and  diversity  of  its  decoration  with  contemporary  furniture 
in  other  countries. 

It  is  true  that  the  period  produced  much  that  was  robust  and  mag- 
nificent— one  remembers  inevitably  the  famous  Bureau  du  Roi  made  for 
Louis  XV  and  now  in  the  Louvre — so  that  it  is  not  hard  to  believe  that 
the  Regency  and  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV  and  XVI  formed  a  period  of 
the  greatest  artistic  splendour.  Nor  can  one  deny  that  the  magnificent 
flamboyance  of  the  opening  of  the  century  closed  before  the  Revolution 


with  a  chaste  perfection  of  detail  which  many  claim 
is  more  delightful  than  perhaps  anything  ever  done  in 
the  world  of  furniture. 

For  most  of  us,  however,  mention  of  the  mid- 
Eighteenth  Century  furniture  conjures  up  visions  of 
famous  French  beauties — queens  and  courtesans — the 
ballet-like  setting  of  enchanted  Versailles,  le  petit 
Trianon  and  the  haunting  loveliness  of  Fontainebleau, 
and  of  Watteau-immortalized  ladies  reclining  in  ele- 
gantly carved  gilt  chairs,  or  patting  a  curl  into  place 
before  a  gracefully  shaped  gilt  mirror. 

To  the  tyro  the  claims  of  a  bewildering  variety  of 
styles  and  influences  of  French  furniture  of  the  mid- 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries  may  present 
difficulties  in  forming  a  coherent  collection.  When  I 
set  out  to  furnish  my  drawing-room  with  French 
furniture  I  confined  my  searches  to  those  shops  where 
a  hanging  sign  indicated  membership  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  a  member  who  had  made  a  special  study  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

It  was  on  this  friend's  advice  that  I  restricted  my 
collection  to  a  few  good  pieces,  for,  as  he  put  it,  'one 
piece  of  authentic  Louis  Quinze  is  equivalent  to  a 
tapestry,  a  painting,  as  well  as  a  piece  of  elegant 
furniture,  so  much  of  the  artistry  of  each  is  implicit 
in  the  furniture  of  the  period.' 


Issued  by  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  whose  members  are  available  to  assist  and  advise  the  public. 
A  free  booklet  giving  members'  names  and  addresses  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Bank  Buildings,  16  St.  James's  Street,  London,  S.W.i. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  EXHIBIT  THIS  SIGN 

if     This  space  is  devoted  to  the  interests  oj  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,    or  which 
The  Connoisseur  has  been  the  official  publication  since  1918. — Editor. 
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THE  GENERAL  TRADING  CO.  (MAYFAIR)  LTD. 


Members  of  B.A.D.A. 


Fine  early  19th  century  burr-walnut  kidney-shape  writing  table  with  bookshelves  at  back,  red  leather-lined  top. 

1,  3  &  5,  GRANTHAM  PLACE,  PARK  LANE  (Piccadaiy  End),  LONDON,  W.l 


Telephones  :  GROsvenor  3273  and  REGent  4345  6. 


MAPLE 


Fine  Quality  SHERATON 
SECRETAIRE  BOOKCASE 

of  unusual  size. 
7ft.  6  in.  high.    6 ft.  1  in.  wide. 


MAPLE  &  CO.  LTD. 
TOTTENHAM   COURT  ROAD, 
LONDON,  W.l. 

BIRMINGHAM  BOURNEMOUTH 
BRIGHTON  LEEDS  NOTTINGHAM 
PARIS  BUENOS  AIRES 
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CHARLES  NOTT 


LTD. 


Ch 


MEMBBR  OP  Tin  nmou  .... 

BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCFAT.ON 

inese  Jade  and  Oriental  Works  of  A 


rt 


Dark  Green  jade  Incense  Burner.    8]  inches  high 
Early  Ch'ien  Lung  Period. 

URY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHITEHALL  H73 


BY  APPOINTMENT 

Medallists 


SPINK  &  SON  BP 


EST.  1772 


A  fine  silver  Coffee  Pot  by  Paul  de  Lamerie.     London,  1728. 
Height  8|  in.    Weight  24/20  oz. 

We  desire  to  purchase  fine  old  English  Silver 

5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  WHITEHALL  5275  (4  lines) 
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Sr  CATHERINE  OF  ALEXANDRIA  :  PINTURICGHIO  (BERNARDINO  DI  BETTO 
PAINTED  OX  PANEL  21*xl5  INCHES:  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY,  LONDON 


THE  'MASTER  OF  MOULINS'  IDENTIFIED 

By  Dll.    MAURICE  H.   GOLDBLATT  — PART  II 


THAT  Jean  Hay  was  court  painter  to  Charles  VIII 
is  indicated  by  the  early  sixteenth-century  inscrip- 
tion on  the  back  of  the  panel  of  the  Brussels  Museum 
I'.t  a  I  fomo,  which  states  that  it  was  painted  for  Jos  Cueillete, 
notary  and  secretary  to  King  Charles  VIII,  by  Jos  Hey 
[teutonicu,'  Painter  to  the  Crown — 1494  (No.  iiia).  That 
he  was  'teutonicus'  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Jean 
Lemairc  dc  Beiges,  who  states  that  Jean  Hay  was  a  Flemish 
painter.*  During  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries, 
Flemish  as  well  as  German  painters  were  referred  to  as 
'teutonic'  That  the  same  artist  was  'Painter  to  the  Crown' 
is  corroborated  by  several  existing  portraits  of  members  of 
the  royal  family  of  France,  including  one  of  Charles  VIII, 
which  are  correctly  ascribed  to  the  'Master  of  Moulins.' 

Other  paintings  here  identified  as  the  work  of  Jean 
Clouet  the  Elder,  called  Jean  Hay,  are  the  following: 
Portrait  of  Suzanne  de  Bourbon,  ascribed  to  the  'Master  of 
Moulins,'  in  the  Robert  Lehman  Collection,  New  York 
(No.  vii).  Formerly  in  the  Yturbe  Collection.  Painted  on 
panel,  9  in.  X  12%  in. 

Portrait  of  the  Dauphin  Charles- Or  land,  eldest  son  of 


[O.  X.-JEAN  HAY  CLOUET  :  A  MONK  AT  PRAYER  :  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN 
[IUSEUM  OF  ART,  NEW  YORK  :  OIL-PAINTING  ON  PANEL  91  IN.  x  13$  IN. 


No.  XI. — JEAN  HAY  CLOUET  :  MADONNA  AND  CHILD  WITH  ANGELS  :  IN  THE 
JOSEPH  SCHAEFER  COLLECTION,  PARIS  :  OIL  ON  PANEL  11J  IN.  x  15*  IN. 

Charles  VIII,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  months  (1494), 
ascribed  to  the  'Master  of  Moulins'  in  the  collection  of 
Carlos  de  Beistegui  at  Biarritz  (No.  ix).  Painted  on  panel 
14!  in.  x  15I  in. 

The  two  last-mentioned  were  illustrated  in  the  previous 
article  (June). 

A  Monk  at  Prayer,  ascribed  to  'French  School,  ca.  1480/ 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  (No.  x). 
Acquired  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  from  the 
Ernest  Rosenfeld  Collection  in  1938.  Exhibited  in  the 
Exhibition  of  French  Art,  January-March  1932,  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  London,  as  by  the  'Master  of  Moulins,'  and 
also  under  the  same  attribution  in  a  Loan  Exhibition  of 
XVth-century  Portraits  during  April  of  1935,  at  the  Galleries 
of  M.  Knoedler  and  Co.,  New  York.  Painted  on  panel, 
91  in.  x  13^  in.   

*  Louis  Dimier,  Histoire  de  la  Peinture  Frangaise,  1300  a  162J,  Paris  et  Bruxelles, 
Librairie  Nationale  d'Art  et  d'Histoire,  G.  van  Oest,  Editeur,  1925,  p.  43; 
and  Dr.  Winkler,  in  Thieme-Becker,  Kiinstler-Lexikon  (Hey),  Verlag  von 
E.  A.  Seemann,  Leipzig,  1924,  Vol.  17,  p.  14. 
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I  Hi;  CONNOISSIT  R,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  international  studio 


,  \N  HAY  CLOUBT  i  VIRGIN  AND 
CHIl£>  ADORED  BY  ANGELS  :  MUS£E 


Madonna  and  Child  with  Angels, 
ascribed  to  the  'Master  of 
Moulins,'  in  thejoseph  Schae- 
fer  Collection,  Paris  (No.  xi). 
Painted  on  panel,  i  i  J  in.  x 
if, ),  in.  This  painting  appears 
to  be  the  earliest  example  of 
Jean  Hay  Clouet's  French 
period,  which  would  date  it 
shortly  after  1475.  The  faces 
of  the  angels  arc  French  in 
type,  while  the  character  of 
the  work  indicates  that  it  was 
painted  din  ing  the  early  period 
of  the  artist's  career.  M.  Louis 
Rcau  was  the  first  to  identify 
this  painting  as  the  work  of  the 
'Master  of  Moulins.' 

Virgin  and  Child  Adored  by 
Angels,  ascribed  to  the  'Master 
of  Moulins,'  Musee  Royal  des 
Beaux- Arts,  Brussels  (No.  xii). 
Painted  on  panel,  11  in.  x  14^ 
in.  When  w  e  compare  this  paint- 


ROYAL  DES  BEAl'X  -  ARTS,  BRISSELS 
OH.  ON  PANEL  :  11  INCHES  x  14J  INCHES 


ingwith  a  painting  of  a  similar 
subject  in  the  Joseph  Schaefer 
Collection  we  see  the  addition 
of  Italian  influence. 

Nativity  with  Cardinal  Rolin, 
ascribed  to  the  'Master  of 
Moulins,'  at  Autun  (No.  xiii). 
Painted  on  panel,  284  in.  x  2 1  f 
in.  Cardinal  Rolin  died  in  1483. 

The  Meeting  of  Joachim  and 
Anne,  ascribed  to  the  'Master 
of  Moulins,'  National  Gallery, 
London  (No.  xiv).  Painted  on 
panel,  23^  in.  x  2SI  in.  The 
London  National  Gallery  cata- 
logue states  that  this  picture  is 
obviously  a  fragment  from  the 
left-hand  side  of  a  wide  altar- 
piece,  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Max  Friedlander,  this  painting 
and  the  Annunciation  in  the  Mar- 
tin A.  Ryerson  Collection  at 
the  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  w  ere 
parts  of  the  same  altar-piece. 


N<>.  XIII.—  JEAN  HAY  CLOUET;  THE  NATIVITY  WITH  CARDINAL  ROLIN  .  ML'SEL'M  OE  AUTL'N  :  OIL-PAINTING  ON  PANEL  :  28|  INCHES  x  21J 


THE  'MASTER  OF 


No.  XIV. — JEAN  HAY  CLOUET  :  THE  MEETING  OF  JOACHIM  AND  ANNE  :  NAT- 
IONAL GALLERY,  LONDON  :  OIL-PAINTING  ON  PANEL,  23\  IN.  x  28£  IN. 

Annunciation,  ascribed  until  recently  to  the  'Master  of 
Moulins,'  in  the  Martin  A.  Ryerson  Collection  at  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  where  it  is  now  ascribed 
erroneously  to  Jean  Perreal  (No.  xv).  Painted  on  panel, 
20  in.  x  29  in. 

Pietd,  ascribed  to  'North  French  School,'  in  the  Max 
Epstein  Collection,  Chicago  (No.  xvi).  Painted  on  panel, 
\i\  in.  x  i6f  in.  In  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  it  was 
painted  in  the  early  1470's,  during  the  Flemish  period  of 
the  artist.  In  its  conception  it  is  similar  to  the  delineation 
of  this  subject  as  rendered  by  the  members  of  the  School  of 
Bruges.  It  is  similar  in  its  style  and  is  based  on  the  same 
tradition  as  the  paintings  of  this  scene  that  were  executed 
by  Dirk  Bouts,  Hans  Memling  and  Roger  van  der  Wey- 
den,  which  tradition  was  carried  on  to  a  later  date  by 
Gerard  David. 

St.  Michael  Appearing  before  Charles  VIII  and  Pierre  II  of 
Bourbon.  An  illumination,  on  parchment.  The  frontispiece 
of  the  Statutes  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael,  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Manuscripts  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris.  It 
contains  a  full-figure  portrait  of  Charles  VIII.  It  is  there 
ascribed  to  'Artist  Unknown'  (No.  xvii).  There  is  another 
illumination  in  the  same  volume  executed  by  the  same 
artist.  The  subject  is  'St.  Michael  Fighting  the  Dragon.' 

The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  ascribed  to  the  'Master  of 
Moulins,'  Jules  Quesnet  Collection,  Paris  (No.  xviii). 
Painted  on  panel,  6£  in.  x  7§  in. 

Portrait  of  Cardinal  Charles  II  of  Bourbon  (1444-88), 
ascribed  to  the  'Master  of  Moulins'  in  the  Alte  Pinakothek, 
Munich  (No.  xix).  Painted  on  panel,  io|  in.  X  13!  in. 

St.  Victor  and  Donor,  also  known  as  St.  Maurice  and  King 


)ULINS'  IDENTIFIED 

Rene,  ascribed  to  Hugo  van  der  Goes  in  the  Glasgow  Art 
Gallery.  Exhibited  as  by  the  'Master  of  Moulins'  in 
the  Exhibition  of  French  Paintings,  Burlington  House, 
London,  1932.  Painted  on  panel,  i8i  in.  x  22  in.  [This 
picture  formed  the  cover  and  frontispiece  of  our  last  issue.] 
Dr.  von  Seidlitz  calls  it  'an  unsurpassable  miracle  of 
painting.'  It  has  been  variously  ascribed  by  some  of  our 
best  authorities  to  Hugo  van  der  Goes,  Memling,  Jan  van 
Eyck,  Jean  Fouquet,  Jan  Gossaert  de  Mabuse,  the  'Master 
of  Moulins,'  and  Jean  Perreal.  Critics  agree  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  masterly  accomplishments  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century.* 

All  paintings  here  identified  as  by  Jean  Clouet  the 
Elder,  called  Jean  Hay,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pietd  in 
the  Max  Epstein  Collection,  belong  to  his  French  period 
—after  1475.  The  Pietd,  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  was 
painted  in  Flanders,  before  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
Hugo  van  der  Goes. 

Among  the  features  usually  found  in  the  paintings  of 
Jean  Clouet  the  Elder  are  the  cameo-like  figures,  the 
enamel-like  surfaces  of  his  paintings,  the  jewel-like  quality 
of  the  pigments  and  the  great  variety  of  colour,  with  some 
exceptions,  such  as  the  Annunciation  of  the  Moulins  trip- 
tych, which  is  painted  in  grisaille. 

*  St.  Victor  and  a  Donor,  by  Maitre  de  Moulins  ;  Masterpiece  Series,  No.  2. 
Glasgow  Art  Gallery. 


No.  XV. — JEAN  HAYCLOUET:  THE  ANNUNCIATION  :U.  RYERSON  COLLECTION 
THE  ART  INSTITUTE  OP  CHICAGO  :  OIL  ON  PANEL  20  INCHES      29  INCH!  S 
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No.  XVI. — JEAN  HAY  CLOUET  :  PIETk  :  IN  THE  MAX  EPSTEIN  COLLECTION 
CHICAGO  :  OIL-PAINTING  ON  PANEL  :  FLEMISH  PERIOD,  11}  IN.  x  16J  IN. 

Other  distinctive  features  of  some  of  his  pictures  are  the 
slanting  eyes  of  the  women,  children  and  angels,  whose 
hands  are  of  porcelain-like  texture;  one  or  both  of  them 
are  often  upraised,  with  the  palm  in  full  view  of  the  spec- 
tator, and  with  thumb  and  little  finger  widely  separated 
from  the  remaining  three  fingers,  which  are  usually  held 
close  together.  The  creases  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  are 
often  clearly  defined. 

Two  distinctive  types  of  collar  are  usually  found  on  the 
tunics  of  the  angels  in  his  pictures.  One  is  a  round  collar, 
with  an  inverted  V-shaped  opening  in  front,  differing  in 
colour  from  the  tunic  to  which  it  is  attached,  while  the 
other  is  a  scarf-like  collar  arranged  in  folds  and  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  tunic.  Another  type  of  tunic  is  without 
a  collar.  All  three  types  are  in  evidence  in  the  central 
panel  of  the  Moulins  triptych. 

Another  feature  of  a  male  hand — both  adult  and  child 
— often  found  in  the  paintings  of  Jean  Clouet  the  Elder, 
called  Jean  Hay,  is  the  puffed  skin  over  the  second  joint 
of  the  fingers  and  the  knuckles,  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  Hugo  van  der  Goes,  whose  influence,  as  already  stated, 
can  be  traced  in  the  paintings  of  the  French  period  of  our 
artist. 


His  art  is  based  on  the  Flemish  tradition  with  Italian 
and  French  influences.  He  was  an  excellent  colourist.  In 
the  flesh  tints  of  his  pictures  he  used  a  variety  of  colour, 
including  the  three  primary  colours,  red,  yellow  and  blue 
— yellow  in  the  high-lights  and  blue  in  the  shadows,  a 
method  of  colouring  employed  by  several  Flemish  paint- 
ers, including  Peter  Paul  Rubens  of  a  century  later. 

A  number  of  paintings  ascribed  to  the  'Master  of 
Moulins'  in  important  museums  and  private  collections 
have  been  identified  by  this  writer  as  the  work  of  Jean 
Perreal,  to  whom  not  a  single  painting  or  drawing  is  up  to 
the  present  time  ascribed  on  conclusive  evidence. 

The  evidence  upon  which  these  identifications  are  based 
is  too  detailed  to  be  given  here,  but  will  be  published  in  a 
separate  article. 

Jean  Perreal,  who  was  called  'a  second  Apelles  in  paint- 
ing' by  Jean  Lemaire  de  Beiges,  was  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  as  Painter -in- Ordinary  to  the  King  in  1499.  As  no 
paintings  ascribed  to  the  'Master  of  Moulins'  can  be 
dated  later  than  1499,  the  appointment  in  that  year  of 
Jean  Perreal  as  Court  Painter  to  the  King  very  likely 
indicates  that  the  career  of  Jean  Clouet  the  Elder,  called 
Jean  Hay,  had  come  to  an  end. 

After  being  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  oblivion  for  more 
than  four  hundred  years,  Jean  Clouet  the  Elder,  who 
called  himself  Jean  Hay,  again  comes  forth  as  the  most 
important  French  painter  of  his  time.  He  carried  on  the 
tradition  of  French  painting  from  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Jean  Fouquet  in  1480  to  the  time  when  he  was  succeeded  as 
court  painter,  in  1499,  by  Jean  Perreal. 


No  XVIL— JEAN  HAY  CLOUET  :  ST.  MICHAEL  APPEARING  BEFORE  CHARLES 
VIII  AND  PIERRE  II  OF  BOURBON  :  BIBLIOTHEQUE  NATIONALE,  PARIS 
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No.  XVIII. — JEAN  HAY  CLOUET  :  THE  ASSUMPTION  OF  THE  VIRGIN  :  IN  THE  JULES 
QUESNET  COLLECTION,  PARIS  :  AN  OIL-PAINTING  ON  PANEL,  6J  INCHES  x  71  INCHES 

The  Exhibition  of  French  Primitives  organized  by  Henri 
Bouchot  in  the  Palais  du  Louvre  at  Paris  in  1904  was  the  first 
exhibition  of  a  large  group  of  early  French  paintings  and 
drawings  which  afforded  a  collective  view  of  a  group  of 
pictures  belonging  to  a  period  of  French  art  which  had  long 
been  neglected  by  the  art  historians.  Of  the  236  pictures  on  ex- 
hibition, more  than  two-thirds  were  catalogued  as  of  unknown 
authorship.  Unfortunately,  there  was  no  Vasari  to  chronicle 
the  lives  and  record  the  work  of  the  early  French  painters. 

According  to  Jean  Lemaire  de  Beiges,  France  had  three 
artists  who  were  on  the  same  plane  as  the  foremost  painters 
of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  schools.  They  were  Jean  Fouquet, 
Jean  Hay  (Clouet),  and  Jean  de  Paris  (Jean  Perreal).  All 
three  had  been  'Painters  to  the  Kings  of  France.'  This  list 
should  be  extended  to  include  Jean  Bourdichon,  Jean  Clouet 
the  Younger,  called  Jehannet,  and  Francois  Clouet,  called 
Janet,  who  also  were  'Painters  to  the  Kings  of  France.' 

Jean  Fouquet,  the  founder  of  French  pictorial  art,  was  soon 
forgotten  after  his  death  about  1480.  His  pictures  were  no 
longer  connected  with  his  name  until  1830,  when  research  in 
connexion  with  his  work  was  begun. 

The  discovery  that  Jean  Clouet  the  Elder,  called  Jean  Hay, 
was  the  'Master  of  Moulins'  clearly  indicates  that  Jean  Clouet 
the  Elder  did  settle  in  France,  as  believed  by  some  historians 
(see  Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers). 

No  paintings  or  drawings  are  at  the  present  time  ascribed 
to  Jean  Perreal,  called  Jean  de  Paris.  Twelve  portraits, 


however,  identified  as  the  work  of  Jean  Perreal  by 
this  writer,  will  be  published  very  shortly. 

Jean  Bourdichon  was  appointed  peintre  du  roy  and 
valet  in  1484,  in  which  capacity  he  served  three  kings 
of  France  until  his  death  in  1521. 

The  only  known  work  by  Bourdichon  that  is 
generally  accepted  as  being  authentic,  are  several 
series  of  illuminations  in  prayer-books.  One  of  the 
series  is  in  a  book  of  hours  known  as  Les  Grandes 
Hemes,  which  Bourdichon  illuminated  for  Anne  of 
Brittany.  It  is  now  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
at  Paris.  Fifteen  portraits  identified  by  this  writer  as 
the  work  of  Jean  Bourdichon  will  be  published  in 
the  near  future. 

Jean  Clouet  the  Younger  is  mentioned  as  Jamet  in 
the  royal  account  book  for  15 16,  and  as  Jehannet 
in  the  royal  account  book  for  1523.  No  signed  or 
documented  work  by  Jean  Clouet  the  Younger  is 
known  to  exist. 

Of  the  portraits  which  are  in  my  opinion  correctly 
ascribed  to  Jean  Clouet  the  Younger,  called  Jehannet, 
are  those  of  Franfois  I  in  the  Louvre;  of  the  Dauphin 
Franfois  at  Antwerp;  of  A  Man  holding  a  Volume 
inscribed  Petrarca  in  the  collection  of  H.M.  the  King 
of  England  at  Windsor  Castle;  and  of  Charlotte  of 
France  in  the  Max  Epstein  Collection,  Chicago. 

The  paintings  of  Francois  Clouet,  called  Janet, 
official  court-painter  to  Henri  II,  are  not  difficult 
to  identify,  as  three  signed  portraits  by  him  (already 
enumerated  in  the  June  issue)  are  well  known. 


No.  XIX.  JEAN  HAY  CLOUET  :  CARDINAL  CHARLES  II  OF  BOURBON 
IN  THli  ALTE  PINAKOTHEK,  MUNICH  :  OIL  ON  PANEL,  10|  IN.  x  13}  IN. 


KONRAD  FECIT 

THE  STORY  OF  A  REMARKABLE  FORGER 

By   HANS  SCHEDELMANN 


No.  I.  REITSCHWERT  .  THE  HILT  OF  BLUED  STEEL,  OVERLAID  WITH  EN- 
GRAVED SILVER  :  THE  WORK  OF  ANTON  KONRAD  :  THE  BLADE  GENUINE 

THE  appearance  of  the  collector  on  the  European 
scene  had  as  one  of  its  first  consequences  the  produc- 
tion of  forged  works  of  art.  While  the  anxiety  of  most 
collectors  as  to  the  likelihood  of  acquiring  a  forgery  is  not 
without  foundation,  it  is  a  fact  that  by  employing  a  reli- 
able dealer  they  can  usually  avoid  this  risk.  As  to  what  is 
a  reliable  dealer,  one  can  probably  so  designate  all  those 
who  have  followed  their  trade  for  many  years  and  have 
therefore  that  indispensable  technical  knowledge  of  their 
own  field  which  alone  makes  it  possible  to  identify  fakes. 
But  even  in  the  case  of  well-known  dealers  there  have  been 
lamentable  exceptions. 

With  regard  to  collecting  arms  and  armour,  certain 
special  points  must  be  taken  into  consideration  which  do 
not  apply  to  other  collecting  fields.  The  romantic  taste  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  was,  for  instance,  satisfied  by 
skilled  workmen  who  produced  exact  copies  of  antique 
arms  and  armour,  but  on  the  other  hand  described  them 
quite  honestly  as  what  they  in  fact  were,  decorative  ob- 


jects. Unfortunately,  some  decades  later,  many  of  these 
nineteenth-century  pieces  were  accepted  in  well-known  !j 
collections  as  genuine  originals.  This  was  not  in  fact  the  | 
intention  of  their  makers,  so  that  only  subsequently  they  p 
became  forgeries.  Since  then  some  four  decades  have  J 
passed  and  knowledge  has  increased  correspondingly. 
Thus  the  Gothic  harness  which  was  sold  in  Koln  in  1905  I 
as  Lot  No.  1  in  the  Junckerstorff  Sale  for  R.M.6000,  and 
the  harness  attributed  to  the  'Hofplattner  von  Worms' 
(Lot  No.  2,  R.M.i  1,200)  could  not  conceivably  be  sold 
to-day  as  original  armours. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  conceded  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  activity  in  faking  in  the  second  half  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century — for  instance,  the  large  group  of  fake  I 
Cinquedeas,  examples  of  which  have  even  in  recent  years 
come  into  the  market,  such  as  Lot  27  in  the  Dreger  Sale,  1 
1927.  Many  intentional  forgeries  of  armour  were  also  pro-  1 
duced  during  this  period,  particularly  by  the  Vienna  | 
forger,  Winkelmayr,  who  made  a  whole  series  of  Gothic 
harnesses,  tilting  suits  and  individual  plates.  A  further  risk  j 
for  the  collector  lies  in  the  restoration  or  completion  of 
suits  of  armour.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
completing  a  harness  which  lacks  one  or  two  small  plates,  | 
and  building  a  new  harness  to  match  an  existing  and 
genuine  helmet. 

There  have  always  been  forgers  whose  works  were  so 
excellent  that  they  could  only  with  difficulty  be  recognized 
for  what  they  were,  and  have  possibly  not  yet  been  recog- 
nized. One  of  these  really  distinguished  forgers  was 
the  Dresden  locksmith,  Anton  Konrad,  who  died  on 
November  28th,  1938,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year.  He  is  now 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  ingenious  forgers  of  arms 
and  armour  who  has  ever  existed. 

I  first  encountered  his  name  in  1924,  but  Konrad 
not  unnaturally  preferred  to  retire  into  anonymity  and 
relied  mostly  on  one  single  dealer  who  was  sufficiently 
unscrupulous  as  to  place  these  pieces  on  the  market.  It 
was  no  mean  achievement  to  continue  over  a  period  of 
more  than  thirty  years  selling  forged  weapons  to  the  num- 
ber of  several  hundreds,  and  only  a  person  who  was  in 
touch  with  a  like-intentioned  middleman  could  do  this 
with  success.  Even  so  it  would  have  been  impossible  if 
Konrad  had  not  been  a  real  master  of  the  forger's  craft. 

His  productions  can  be  divided  into  three  periods. 
Firstly,  up  to  19 14,  he  made  Gothic  swords,  Panzerstecher 
and  Landsknecht  swords :  during  the  second  period,  which 
lasted  till  about  1922,  he  made  rapier,  sword  and  dagger 
hilts  ornamented  with  steel  chiselling  and  damascening. 
In  his  last  manner  (1923-38)  he  was  assisted  by  an  ex- 
perienced professional  dealer,  and  his  production  com- 
prised silver-mounted  rapiers,  swords  and  daggers.  It  is 
this  last  period  that  I  propose  to  deal  with  here,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  a  quantity  of  original  correspon- 
dence, comprising  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  letters 
between  Konrad  and  the  dealer,  who  employed  him, 
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this  sale  myself.  The  following  lots  in  this  sale  were 
in  fact  forgeries  by  Konrad:  Nos.  131,  132  and  133. 
I  made  the  following  note  at  the  time  in  my  cata- 
logue: 'In  these  three  swords,  Nos.  1 3 1  — 1 33,  a  long- 
established  forgers'  art  is  revived.  The  nature  of 
the  work  can  certainly  be  identified  as  that  of  the 
Dresden  forger  Konrad.  In  10  or  15  years  it  will 
doubtless  be  easy  to  recognize  these  forgeries  also, 
for  the  forger  sees  with  the  eyes  of  his  own  genera- 
tion. The  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  examples 
offered  here  the  forger  is  not  content  merely  to  copy 
the  Dresden  swords  as  he  formerly  did,  but  composes 
new  types  himself,  indicates  the  path  he  is  following. 
He  has  not  yet  overcome  one  mistake,  namely  that  of 
making  his  hilts  too  large,  and  may  be  misled  by 
the  proportions  of  his  own  hand.'  What  was  at  that 
time  supposition  can  now  be  decisively  proved.  By 
chance  I  obtained  possession  in  1940  of  the  Kahlert- 
Konrad  correspondence.  This  latter  proves  that  the 
Berlin  firm  of  Kahlert  not  only  very  willingly  handled 
the  distribution  of  Konrad's  forgeries,  but  moreover 
acted  as  his  adviser  on  historical  and  aesthetic  ques- 
tions. The  reputation  which  this  firm  enjoyed,  es- 
pecially in  Museum  and  collecting  circles,  the  close 
and  much-advertised  relations  with  princely  houses, 
the  title  ' Kaiserliche  und  Grossherzogliche  Hofantiquare,' 
all  contributed  to  make  the  great  swindle  possible. 


No.  II. — PAS  ZERSTECHER  :  HILT  OF  BLUED  STICK  I.  WITH  ENGRAVED  SILVKK  MOUNTS 


exist  to  furnish  proof  for  all  the  transactions  described  below. 

When,  after  the  First  World  War,  the  various  kingdoms  of 
Germany  were  dissolved,  the  property  of  the  royal  houses  came 
partly  into  the  possession  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  former  princes 
were,  however,  given  back  certain  objects  from  their  hereditary 
possessions — for  example,  the  Saxon  royal  house  of  Wettin, 
which  received,  amongst  the  works  of  art  returned,  a  number 
of  weapons.  These  latter  were  soon  sold  and  passed  into  the 
open  market.  At  the  same  time  the  Historisches  Museum  of 
Dresden  also  disposed  of  a  number  of  its  duplicates  in  order 
to  acquire  funds  for  maintenance  costs.  Amongst  the  pieces 
from  the  Dresden  Museum  sold  by  auction  by  Lepke  of  Berlin 
on  October  8th,  1919,  were  twenty  Reiter  swords,  none  of  which, 
however,  had  silver  mounts;  they  were  all  plain  weapons  for  the 
rank  and  file.  At  this  time  Konrad  already  had  many  years  of 
activity  behind  him,  but  his  works,  which  were  represented  in 
several  German  collections,  were  so  well  known  in  the  trade 
that  he  could  not  hope  to  place  any  further  examples  in  the 
same  style.  He  therefore  made  the  most  of  the  opportunity 
offered  at  the  time  and  modelled  his  productions  upon  the  various 
genuine  pieces  from  the  Dresden  Museum  which  were  then  com- 
ing on  the  market.  He  had  no  shortage  of  examples  to  copy  in  the 
magnificent  swords  preserved  in  the  Dresden  State  Collections. 

On  June  1st,  1934,  an  auction  sale  took  place  at  Sotheby's, 
described  as  'The  Property  of  a  Saxon  Collector.'*  I  attended 

*  It  should  be  interpolated  here  that  no  reflection  is  cast  on  Messrs.  Sotheby's  good 
faith  in  the  matter.  In  the  familiar  words  of  the  'Conditions  of  Sale,'  as  published 
in  their  catalogues:  'All  lots  are  sold  as  shown  with  all  faults,  imperfections,  and 
errors  of  description.'  The  same  consideration  applies  to  Messrs.  Fischer  of  Lucerne. 


No.  III.— HAND-AND-A-HALF  SWORD  :  fHILT  OF  BLUKD  STKKL  WITH 
KNGRAVKD  SILVKR  MOUNTS,  FITTED  TO  GENUINE  'GOTHIC'  BLADE 
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No.  IV. — A  CHAIN  HILTED  RAPIER  OF  CHISELLED  STEEL  :  BLADE  GENUINE 


My  present  purpose  in  this  monograph  is  to  ensure 
that  these  forgeries  do  not  continue  their  wanderings  as 
originals  and  cause  harm  or  financial  loss  to  less  experi- 
enced collectors. 

It  is  possible  to  establish  from  examination  of  the 
correspondence  that  the  following  procedure  was  nor- 
mally followed.  When  the  market  was  favourable,  Kah- 
lert  and  Konrad  met  in  Dresden,  often  in  the  Museum 
itself,  sought  out  some  appropriate  originals,  sketched 
their  own  compositions  based  on  these  originals,  and 
arranged  for  the  production  of  wood  models.  Finally  the 
engraver  received  his  instructions  and  Konrad  could 
set  to  work  on  his  own  part.  Kahlert  repeatedly  examined 
pieces  while  they  were  still  in  the  process  of  manufacture, 
and  even  sent  completed  pieces  back  in  order  that  some 
further  alteration  or  addition  might  be  made  to  them.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  this  led  from  time  to  time  to  sharp 
altercations,  and  that  Konrad  defended  his  own  work 
with  great  energy.  If  relations  between  Konrad  and  his 
client  were  not  characterized  by  undisturbed  friendship, 
the  will  to  profit  always  triumphed  in  the  end.  They  did 
not  permit  their  feelings  to  be  too  delicate,  and  gladly 
forgot  the  harsh  words  which  they  occasionally  committed 
to  paper. 

If  I  describe  Konrad  as  a  faker,  I  do  so  because  he 
received  a  level  of  payment  for  his  works  which  far  ex- 


ceeded the  normal  payment  for  a  handworker  and  be- 
cause he  knew  the  destination  which  awaited  his  produc- 
tions. In  short,  he  manufactured  weapons  on  his  own 
account,  placed  them  on  the  market  through  his  middle- 
man, and  demanded  a  price  which  approximated  to  the 
market  price  of  a  similar  but  genuine  piece. 

When  Kahlert  disposed  of  forgeries  through  the  sale- 
room, he  used  to  provide  the  auction-house  with  des- 
criptions, photographs  and  false  details  of  provenance 
long  before  the  sale.  The  forged  weapons  arrived  in  the 
sale-rooms  only  when  the  public  view  had  started,  that  is, 
long  after  the  catalogues  had  been  prepared.  Those 
pieces  which  could  not  be  disposed  of  by  auction  were  sold 
abroad.  Actually  a  few  pieces  found  their  way  into  Ger- 
man Museums,  but  they 
seem  to  have  been  pur- 
chased directly. 

Konrad  was  an  artist  of 
many-sided  genius,  and  did 
not  confine  himself  to  mak- 
ing rapiers,  swords  and  dag- 
gers. He  also  etched  suits 
of  armour,  manufactured 
powder-flasks  and  pistols 
and  turned  plain  rapiers 
into  luxury  arms.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  he  wrote 
to  Kahlert  that  he  preferred 
to  stick  to  swords  rather 
than  produce  other  types 
of  weapon.  While  doubts 
were  cast  from  various  sides 
on  the  richly  ornamented 
swords  which  appeared  in 
such  numbers  on  the  mar- 
ket, there  was  one  mistake 
which  appeared  on  many 
of  the  pieces  and  which 
made  it  quite  clear  that,  in 
spite  of  their  well-docu- 
mented provenance,  they 
must  be  forgeries.  In  the 
case  of  the  original  swords 
in  the  Historisches  Museum. 
Dresden,  the  condition  of 
all  the  elements  is  so  good 
that  one  can  only  assume 
that  they  have  never  been 
in  use;  on  the  other  hand 
Konrad's  works,  produced 
after  1928,  usually  have 
genuine  blades  provided  by 
Kahlert,  and  these  show 
clearly  traces  of  use  and 
age.  These  blades  have 
usually  been  drastically 
cleaned,  but  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  remove  rust-pits 
completely,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  the  latter  gave  rise 
to  the  suspicion  that  the 
pieces  must  be  faked,  since 
it  was  impossible  that  while 
the  hilts  were  as  perfectly 
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preserved  as  those  in  the  Museum,  the  blades  should  have 
been  much  eaten  l>\  rust. 

The  correspondence,  which  goes  back  as  far  as  1925, 
unfortunately  is  not  quite  complete,  but  it  shows  that 
1  [err  Kahlert  Senior,  after  the  decease  of  a  certain  Dresden 
antique  dealer,  took  over  his  business,  and  that,  from  then 
on,  the  firm  of  Kahlert  took  regular  delivery  of  Konrad's 
forgeries. 

While  Kahlert  sold  these  forgeries  up  till  1930  direct  to 
his  own  customers,  after  that  date  he  preferred,  doubtless 
for  reasons  of  security,  to  dispose  of  them  through  the 
auction-rooms.  The  first  large-scale  disposal  of  Konrad 
piec  es  took  place  at  Sotheby's  on  July  29th,  1930,  where 
the  Lots  Nos.  83,  85,  86,  88,  91,  92,  93,  96,  97,  98  and  99 
came  from  Konrad's  hand.  Subsequently  Kahlert  in- 
cluded in  the  more  important  sales  individual  pieces  by 
Konrad,  and  in  this  way  provided  an  apparently  un- 
challengeable provenance  for  the  forgeries.  For  example, 
Lot  No.  1  of  the  Erbach  Sale,  Lucerne,  Sept.  6th,  1932, 
a  silver-hilted  sword  complete  with  scabbard  (No.  i) ;  Lot 
No.  7,  a  silver-hilted  dagger  with  sheath*;  Lot  No.  8,  dagger 
with  sheath  and  Lot  No.  148,  thrusting  sword,  f  All  four  were 
Konrad's  work — the  first-mentioned,  moreover,  fetched 
4100  Swiss  Francs  plus  15  per  cent,  surcharge.  The  sale 
catalogue  refers  to  Haenel's  Kostbare  Waffen  aus  der  Dres- 
dner  Riistkammer  in  the  case  of  Nos.  1  and  7,  but  gives  no 
actual  provenance,  while  in  the  case  of  Lot  8  it  states 
simply,  'Same  provenance  as  Lots  1  and  7.'  A  person  who 
neglected  to  study  the  catalogue  carefully  might  easily 


W.—PASZERSTECHER  :  HILT  BLUED  STEEL  :  ENGRAVED  SILVER  MOUNTS 


No.  VU.—REITSCHWERT  :  BLUED  STEEL  HILT,  CHISELLED  WAVE  PATTERN 

be  misled  by  such  a  description,  and  assume  that  all  three 
pieces  actually  came  from  the  Dresden  Museum.  If  such 
pieces  were  purchased  by  a  recognized  expert — as  was 
actually  the  case — then  their  genuineness  was  practically 
guaranteed  for  all  time. 

The  next  Konrad  piece  that  was  included  in  a  sale 
was  the  thrusting  sword  (No.  ii)  which  was  offered  as 
Lot  29  in  the  Ratibor  Sale,  Part  I,  Lucerne,  1933.  In  this 
case  the  auction  catalogue  omitted  to  provide  any  details 
as  to  provenance.  The  sword  was  purchased  for  an 
American  collection  at  a  price  of  3000  Swiss  Francs  plus 
15  per  cent,  surcharge. 

Although  Kahlert  Senior  probably  did  business  with 
Konrad  as  early  as  19 10,  their  co-operation  first  became 
intensive  in  1928.  In  Letter  No.  1  of  the  correspondence 
(March  29th,  1925)  Konrad  offered  'several  fine  things, 
including  two  Gothic  swords.'  Anyone  who  has  read  the 
whole  correspondence  could  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Letter  No.  2  (December  4th,  1925). 
Konrad  writes:  T  have  heard  that  there  will  be  an  impor- 
tant armour  sale  in  Berlin  next  week,  that  of  the  well- 
known  Herr  Trager.  I  would  like  to  come  over  for  the 
occasion,  as  I  know  almost  the  whole  collection.  If  you 
want  anything  in  particular,  please  let  me  know,  as  I 
could  bring  it  with  me.  I  am  sure  many  collectors  from 
abroad  will  attend  the  sale.'  The  phrase  'as  I  know  almost 

*  Illustrated  in  the  sale  catalogue.  Plate  i . 
f  Illustrated  in  the  sale  catalogue.  Plate  30. 
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the  whole  collection'  can  only  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
Konrad  had  himself  made  many  of  the  pieces  in  it.  He 
had  certainly  never  seen  the  collection  in  the  possession 
of  its  owner,  or  he  would  have  known  that  the  name  should 
be  written  Drcger  and  not  Trager.  He  can  have  known 
the  name  only  from  hearsay.  Actually  at  the  sale  to  which 
he  referred  mainly  Oriental  weapons  were  auctioned, 
and  the  Konrad  Gothic  and  Landsknecht  swords  did  not 
appear  in  the  sale-rooms  until  1927. 

From  1928  onwards  Kahlert  provided  him  with  a 
series  of  commissions — for  new  weapons,  restorations  and 
repairs.  On  October  19th,  1928,  Kahlert  ordered  in  Letter 
No.  16  two  silver-mounted  swords  and  announced  that 
he  would  be  sending  a  carbine  with  double  wheel-lock 
mechanism  which  Konrad  was  instructed  to  convert  into 
a  pistol.  In  Letter  No.  17  Konrad  reported  the  dispatch 
of  a  'richly  silver-mounted  and  engraved  sword,  com- 
plete in  scabbard  with  engraved  silver  mounts,  price 
R.M.i 500;  another  slightly  less  elaborate,  R.M.1200;  a 
horn  powder-flask  richly  engraved  with  gilt  mounts  and 
embroidered  bullet  wallet,  R.M.300.'  On  November  17th, 
1928,  in  Letter  No.  28,  Kahlert  announced  the  sale  of 
both  the  silver-hilted  swords,  and  paid  for  them  on 
December  12th,  1928,  with  the  sum  of  R.M.2700.  In  the 
interval  Kahlert  visited  Konrad  with  an  American  client, 
but  instructed  him  quite  clearly  in  his  Letter  No.  24: 
'I  do  not  consider  it  desirable  for  him  to  be  shown  your 
collection  of  swords — my  reason  I  will  communicate  to 
you  personally.'  This  letter  indicates  that  Konrad  must 
have  had  a  large  stock  of  already  completed  forgeries, 
and  that  for  obvious  reasons  Kahlert  did  not  wish  his 
client  to  realize  that  he  was  visiting  a  forger's  workshop. 
The  visit  actually  took  place  on  November  nth,  1928, 
and  since  Kahlert,  as  already  mentioned,  informed  Kon- 
rad on  November  17th  that  the  two  silver-hilted  swords 
had  been  sold  to  an  American  client,  it  is  evident  that  it 
was  the  same  American  who  had  visited  Konrad's 
establishment. 

In  Letter  No.  22  Konrad  attaches  a  bill  for  'Restoration 
of  a  sword  and  scabbard,  R.M.360.'  In  view  of  the  cost, 
it  must  have  been  more  than  a  mere  restoration.  In  Letter 
No.  46,  of  February  16th,  1929,  there 
is  once  again  a  considerable  order,  in 
respect  of  which  Konrad  received  the 
following  payment,  namely  R.M.320 
for  restoring  a  double  wheel-lock  pistol, 
and  R.M.i 060  for  various  other  restor- 
ation works.  In  Letter  No.  66,  of  July 
4th,  1929,  Konrad  requested  payment 
of  R.M.i 500  for  a  silver-hilted  sword 
and  R.M.400  for  a  dagger.  In  Letter 
No.  83,  of  December  6th,  1929,  ad- 
dressed to  Konrad,  the  following 
appears:  'We  are  sending  you  to-day 
a  rapier  which  we  have  obtained  by 
exchange  from  the  Johanneum,  and 
we  request  you  to  make  the  hilt  for  the 
sword  with  the  richly  etched  blade  as 
light  as  it  is.'  The  letter  makes  it  clear 
that  Kahlert  himself  realized  that  Kon- 
rad made  his  hilts  too  heavy,  and  that 
he  wished  to  avoid  this  mistake  in  the 
case  of  swords  made  to  his  order.  It  also 
establishes  that  Kahlert  made  use  of  his 
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few  exchange  transactions  with  the  Dresden  Museum  as  a 
basis  for  the  forgeries.  On  December  19th,  1929,  Kahlert 
paid  over  R.M.1900  in  respect  of  the  sword  and  dagger 
referred  to  in  Letter  No.  66.  In  Letter  No.  94  Konrad 
acknowledged  receipt  of  various  weapons  for  repair,  and 
wrote  further:  'The  pieces  for  repair  have  arrived,  but  I 
have  not  yet  established  what  I  ought  to  do  with  them. 
Neither  in  the  Dresden  Museum  nor  amongst  my  own  works 
can  I  find  anything  similar.  Be  so  kind  as  to  find  something 
amongst  your  own  pieces  so  that  I  can  have  at  least  some 
basis  to  go  on.  I  have  made  good  progress  with  the  swords. 
Two  of  the  silver  hilts  are  finished  and  ready  for  engraving. 
The  silver-mounted  Gothic  sword  which  we  discussed  in 
the  Museum  is  also  nearly  finished.  It  is  an  exceptionally 
attractive  piece.  Dear  Herr  Kahlert,  should  I  first  make 
the  two  swords — the  Landsknecht  and  the  rapier  with  chain 
hilt  (No.  iv) — or  would  you  prefer  to  have  the  Maximilian 
armour  completed?' 

Letter  No.  100,  of  March  25th,  1930,  to  Kahlert:  'At 
present,  the  following  pieces  are  ready — the  richly  moun- 
ted silver-hilted  sword  with  scabbard,  the  Gothic  sword 
with  broad  blade  and  silver  mounts,  gilt  and  engraved 
(No.  iii).  If  you  have  any  further  repair  jobs  for  me,  send 
them,  otherwise  I  will  make  the  chain-hilted  rapier 
(No.  iv). 

Letter  No.  106,  April  28th,  1930,  to  Konrad:  'If  the 
rapier  with  the  chain-pattern  hilt  is  ready,  we  should  be 
grateful  if  you  would  send  it  to  us.  We  hope  the  hilt  is 
not  too  large.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few  days  we  shall 
send  back  some  of  the  last  swords  you  delivered,  with  the 
request  that  you  improve  them  in  one  or  two  places  where 
they  have  been  rubbed.  Our  Herr  Ernst  Kahlert  will  call 
on  you  at  the  end  of  next  week  and  point  out  the  insuffi- 
encies  to  you.'  From  this  letter  of  Kahlert  one  can  once 
again  see  that  he  feared  that  Konrad  would  make  the 
hilts  too  large.  Further  causes  of  dissatisfaction  were 
found,  and  swords  which  had  already  been  delivered 
were  returned.  Konrad  was  not,  however,  a  man  who  was 
ready  to  accept  advice,  and  he  was  very  sensitive  to 
criticism  of  his  professional  capacity. 

In  a  very  unfriendly  exchange  of  letters  which  followed, 
Konrad  eventually  in  Letter  No.  1 1 1 
described  in  detail  the  whole  source  of 
his  irritation.  In  Letter  No.  1 13  he  listed 
the  works  he  had  executed,  as  follows: 
'Herr  Willi  Kahlert  could  not  obtain 
pieces  of  sufficiently  good  quality  and  so 
he  ordered  the  following  from  me  in  the 
winter  when  he  was  here : 

'1.  to  complete  an  original  leather 
scabbard,  a  fine  silver-mounted 
and  engraved  sword,  together  with 
scabbard  mounts.*  Delivered. 
'2.  for  an  original  rapier  blade,  a  fine 
hilt,  I  showed  him  a  picture  of  the 
chain-pattern  hilt  (No.  iv)  and 
quoted  him  a  price  of  R.M.  1500- 
1600.  He  replied  that  I  should  cer- 
tainly make  the  hilt,  for  it  would 
make  a  rapier  worth  between 
R.M.2500  and  3000. 

*  Sotheby's,  July  29th,  1930,  Lot  99.  Illustrated  in 
sale  catalogue. 
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the  Dresden 
the  Dresden 


' 3.  lor  a  (iothii  blade  a  hilt  of  silver,  engraved  and  gilt 

(No.  iii).  Delivered. 
\j.  for  an  original  seabbard,  a  Landshuchi  sword,  which 

is  of  course  the  most  complicated  of  all  to  make. 
'Then  in  addition  1  made  gilt-iron  mounts  for  a  pow- 
der-horn, the  shell  guard  for  a  Gothic  dagger,  and  a  small 
wheel-lock  and  sight  for  a  war-hammer.' 

In  Letter  No.  114  Kahlert  gave  certain  undertakings 
which  finally  removed  their  differences,  and  at  the  Soth- 
eby  auction  sale  of  July  29th,  1930,  the  following  pieces 
were  offered,  fetching  the  prices  shown: 

Lot  83.  Dagger   with   scabbard  'from 

Museum.'  £125. 
Lot  85.  Dagger   with   scabbard  'from 

Museum.'  £50. 
Lot  86.  Rapier  with  shell  pommel.  £22. 
Lot  88.  Sword  with  Spanish  arms  on  the  blade  (No.  v), 

'from  the  Dresden  Museum.'  £55. 
Lotqi.  Rapier  with  hilt  of  chiselled  steel,  decorated 

with  escallops  (No.  viii).  £38. 
Lot  92.  Bastard    sword    complete   with   scabbard  of 
'Joan  Kasimir,'  'from  the  Dresden  Museum.'  £56. 
Lot  93.  Chain-hilted  rapier  (No.  iv),  'from  the  Castle 

of  Flachtingen.'  £95. 
Lot  96.  Sword  of  estoc  type  (No.  vi),  'from  the  Dresden 

Museum.'  £290. 
Lot  97.  Sword  with  scabbard,  the  hilt  chiselled  with 

wave  pattern  (No.  vii).  £120. 
Lot  98.  Bastard  sword  (No.  iii),  'from  the  Dresden 

Museum.'  £260. 
Lot  99.  Sword  with  scabbard  and  mounts  of  engraved 
silver  (illustrated  in  sale  catalogue),  'from  the  Dres- 
den Museum.'  £360. 
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As  a  result  of  this  sale  all  the  disagreements  between 
Kahlert  and  Konrad  seem  to  have  been  disposed  of,  and, 
as  the  subsequent  correspondence  shows,  he  continued  to 
receive  commissions. 


TRANSLATOR'S  NOTE 


A  few  comments  on  the  genuine  Dresden  swords  may  prove  a  useful 
supplement  to  the  account  of  the  fake  ones.  The  sword  (No.  ix)  chosen 
to  illustrate  this  note  is  an  authentic  example  of  the  type  copied  so 
frequently  and  with  so  many  variations  by  Konrad.  It  was  sold 
at  Sotheby's  on  July  Qth.  1 93 1 .  as  Lot  12.  for  the  very  modest  sum  of 
£38.  and  fetched,  therefore,  considerably  less  than  the  spurious  pieces 
which  were  being  disposed  of  by  Kahlert  about  the  same  time.  The 
hilt  is  of  blued  steel,  mostly  overlaid  with  a  thick  plating  of  etched 
ilver.  Its  authenticity  can  be  recognized  in  the  fine  quality  of  the 
tching.  with  'ruffled'  birds  and  animals  surrounded  by  floral  scroll- 
vork.  Though  technically  the  execution  of  the  etching  of  the  similar 
ubjects  on  the  Konrad  swords  is  highly  proficient,  there  is  a  definite 
ack  of  imagination  in  the  design  of  the  scrolls,  a  tendency  to  repeat 
design  rather  than  work  out  a  new  one  for  each  element  of  the  hilt 
o  be  ornamented.  A  comparison  of  the  bird  on  the  scabbard  of  the 
word  in  Xo.  i  with  those  on  the  hilt  of  the  authentic  sword  is  very 
nstructive:  the  former  is  clumsy  and  seems  to  be  placed  on  top  of  the 
bliage  which  surrounds  it,  the  latter  are  both  lively  and  elegant,  and 
re  so  worked  into  the  scrollwork  as  to  form  a  unified  design.  Again, 
he  scrollwork  on  the  quillons  of  No.  i  wanders  aimlessly  over  the 
urface  and  seems  to  have  no  sense  other  than  that  of  filling  space, 
t  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Dresden  decoration,  of  which  so 
nany  genuine  examples  are  available  on  the  wheel-lock  pistols, 
Powder-flasks  and  spanners  sold  from  Dresden  in  large  numbers, 
'hat  the  etched  panels,  however  small  the  space  they  may  fill,  have  a 
resign  of  their  own  and  never  give  the  impression  of  being  turned  out 
|n  lengths  to  fill  in  space.  Such  comparisons  are  easy  to  make  when 
|  |he  true  and  the  false  can  be  placed  together,  but  rarely  does  such  an 
pportunity  occur  in  the  sale-rooms. 

The  main  disposals  of  weapons  from  the  former  Electoral  Rtist- 


kammer  at  Dresden  took  place  in  the  course  of  three  sales  in  Berlin 
at  the  Lepke  auction  rooms:  the  first  in  October  19 19,  comprising 
those  pieces  which  the  ex-royal  family  had  been  allowed  to  retain: 
the  second  in  October  1920,  comprising  duplicates  from  the  section 
which  remained  in  the  Historisches  Museum:  and  a  third  sale  in  1927, 
again  of  duplicates  from  the  Museum.  Some  further  pieces  belonging 
to  the  House  of  Saxony  were  sold  at  Sotheby's  in  July  1926.  All  the 
catalogues  of  these  sales  are  well  illustrated,  and  one  can  therefore 
establish  exactly  what  type  of  weapons  then  came  on  to  the  market. 
There  are  very  few  of  the  silver-hilted  swords  which  Konrad  liked  to 
make.  The  fact  that  a  given  type  of  sword  does  not  appear  in  any  of 
these  catalogues,  all  of  which  are  available  for  consultation  in  the 
National  Art  Library  at  S.  Kensington,  is  not,  however,  decisive,  as 
pieces  were  sold  out  of  Dresden  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Thus  the 
Armeria  Reale  at  Turin,  which  was  mostly  built  up  by  purchase 
during  the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  has  a  fine  garniture 
of  rapier  and  companion  dagger  with  silver-mounted  hilt,  which 
certainly  came  from  Dresden.  Both  the  Musee  de  PArmee  in  Paris 
and  the  Wallace  Collection  have  swords  from  Dresden,  which,  though 
they  may  be  the  result  of  souvenir  hunting  of  the  Napoleonic  period, 
were  more  probably  obtained  by  purchase.  Finally,  it  was  the  practice 
of  the  late  Director  of  the  Historisches  Museum,  Dr.  Haenel,  to  ex- 
change duplicates  directly  with  dealers  against  other  pieces  which  he 
considered  of  more  interest.  The  Kahlert  correspondence,  for  in- 
stance, refers  to  transactions  of  this  nature. 

The  armour  collections  of  London  have  a  fairly  representative 
selection  of  pieces  from  the  Dresden  Riistkammer,  and  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  recall  their  whereabouts.  In  the  Tower  of  London  are  a 
series  of  the  wheel-lock  pistols  made  for  the  mounted  guard  of  the 
Elector  Christian  I  (1586-91),  as  well  as  the  longer  examples  from 

{Concluded  on  page  55) 
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ADAM  ELSHEIMER'S  'MIRABILE  ARMONIA: 


By   F.   M.  GODFREY 


I 


X  January  of  161 1,  only  one  month  after  the  death  of 
Adam  Elsheimer,  Rubens  wrote  the  following  letter 
from  Antwerp  to  his  friend  Dr.  Jean  Faber  in  Rome. 

I  have  received,  one  after  the  other,  two  letters  from  your 
Lordship,  very  different  in  tone  and  spirit.  Because  where  the 
first  was  gay  and  amusing,  the  second — that  of  December  1 8th — 
contained  frightful  news:  that  of  the  death  of  our  friend  Adam; 
it  caused  me  much  sorrow.  Our  entire  corporation  should  put  on 
mourning  for  the  hour  in  which  it  lost  such  a  man,  a  man  whom 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  replace  and  who,  in  my  opinion,  has  never 
had  an  equal  for  'subject'  painting  and  for  landscapes.  He  dis- 
appears in  full  force,  and  adhuc  sua  messis  in  erba  erat,  so  that  one 
could  still  have  hoped  for  from  him  res  nunquam  videndae;  in 
summa  ostenderunt  terris  hunc  lantum  fata.  As  for  me,  I  do  not  re- 
member ever  having  been  as  cruelly  stricken  as  at  the  moment 
when  I  learned  this  news,  and  I  will  never  again  have  any  sym- 
pat  hy  for  those  who  brought  him  to  such  a  miserable  end.  I  pray 
God  to  forgive  him  his  sin  of  laziness,  which  deprived  the  world 
of  ;i  host  of  masterpieces,  gave  rise  to  all  his  troubles,  and  drove 
him  to  despair  he,  who  with  his  own  hands,  could  have  created 
such  an  immense  fortune  and  commanded  universal  respect. 

But  enough  of  recrimination.  I  am  sorry  that  we  have  no  paint- 
ing by  him  in  this  country,  and  I  hope  that  the  picture  of  which 
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Your  Lordship  spoke,  The  Flight  into  Egypt,  will  fall  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  my  compatriots,  who  will  bring  it  here.  I  am,  however, 
afraid  that  the  high  price  of  thirty  ecus  will  prevent  the  realiza-| 
tion  of  this  wish.  In  any  case,  I  would  advise  his  widow — if  she 
does  not  wish  to  sell  the  picture  quickly  in  Rome — to  send  it  to 
Flanders,  where  there  are  so  many  art  collectors.  I  cannot 
promise  that  her  price  will  be  met,  but  I  will  gladly  do  all  I  can, 
in  memory  of  our  friend.* 

This  Adam  whom  the  rising  genius  of  the  age,  the; 
prince  of  Baroque  painters,  here  celebrates  as  unequalled  I 
in  figure  and  landscape  painting,  is  no  other  thanf 
Elsheimer,  the  Italianate  German,  whose  meteorlike  ap- 
pearance at  Rome  during  the  first  decade  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  is  one  of  the  most  influential  facts  in  the 
whole  history  of  painting.  Rubens's  letter,  a  uniquely  per- 
sonal document  in  a  vast  body  of  grandseigneurial  busi- 
ness correspondence,  is  an  inestimable  contribution  to  the 
Elsheimer  biography.  Rubens,  who  knew  Elsheimer  in 
Rome,  who  was  an  admirer  as  well  as  a  collector  of  his 
work — the  courtly  and  controlled  Rubens  gives  vent  here 
to  an  almost  savage  cry  of  grief  at  the  news  of  Elsheimer's 
tragic  end,  followed  by  an  oath,  never  again  to  look  with 
a  sympathetic  eye  upon  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime. 
Moreover,  the  man  of  action  who  proudly  said  of  himself 
that  his  'courage  has  always  been  equal  to  any  enterprise 
reproaches  Elsheimer  of  accidia,  of  sinful  laziness,  a  peculiar 
judgment  in  face  of  more  than  sixty  paintings  of  the 
most  delicate  structural  design  and  the  most  painstaking 
craftsmanship,  accomplished  within  no  more  than  twelve 
creative  years. 

Adam  Elsheimer  was  born  in  Frankfurt  in  1578  and 
apprenticed  there  to  one  Philip  Uffenbach,  who  himself 
had  been  a  pupil  to  a  master  who  learnt  his  craft  from  the 
inspired  Gothic  visionary  Matthias  Gruenewald.  But  Ger- 
man schools  of  painting  had  little  to  offer  since  the  death 
of  Holbein  and  of  Diirer,  and  after  a  short  association 
with  a  near-by  colony  of  Flemish  landscape  painters  under 
Gilles  van  Coninxloo,  young  Elsheimer  went  to  Venice, 
where  he  entered  the  workshop  of  a  compatriot,  John 
Rottenhammer  of  Augsburg.  There  he  painted  on  small 
copper-plates  colourful  biblical  and  mythological  scenes 
with  many  figures.  Rottenhammer  specialized  in  this 
genre,  and  being  himself  incapable  of  painting  landscapes, 
he  called  upon  contemporary  Dutch  artists  like  Jan  Brue- 
ghel and  Paul  Bril  to  supply  the  scenic  backgrounds  for 
his  figure-compositions.  It  is  obvious  from  Elsheimer's 
early  works,  of  which  the  National  Gallery  owns  three 
striking  examples — The  Baptism  of  Christ,  The  Shipwreck  oj 
Paul  and  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence — how  the  young 
German's  interest  lay  entirely  with  figure  painting,  and 
how  much  his  colouring  and  his  plastic  vision  owed  to  the 
study  of  Veronese  and  of  Tintoretto. 

By  1600  we  find  Elsheimer  in  Rome  and  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Dutch  painters  around  Paul  Bril.  To  him 
Rottenhammer  will  have  recommended  his  pupil.  But  the 

*  The  quotation  of  the  letter  by  Rubens  to  Dr.  John  Faber  is  taken  from 
Artists  on  Art,  by  R.  Goldwater  and  M.  Treves;  Kegan  Paul,  1947-  For 
comprehensive  biography  and  formal  analysis  compare  W.  Drost:  Adam 
Elsheimer,  Athenaion,  1933. 
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detailed  Romanticism  of  Dutch  woodland  painting  did 
not  hold  Elsheimer  for  long.  In  Rome  he  was  struck  by  the 
dramatic  realism  that  Caravaggio  developed,  his  novel 
experiments  with  light  and  plastic  modelling — but  even 
more  by  Annibale  Carracci,  whose  beautiful  southern 
scenery  with  the  Flight  into  Egypt  (Gal.  Doria,  Rome)  in- 
fluenced Elsheimer  perhaps  more  than  any  other  Italian 
masterpiece.  Italy  gave  to 
him  a  new  conception  of 
form  and  changed  his  style 
out  of  all  recognition.  'Prati- 
cando  con  pittori  italiani,  subito 
prese  la  lor  maniera,'1  wrote 
Mancini  ten  years  after 
Elsheimer's  death;  while 
Carel  van  Mander,  the 
Dutch  Yasari,  remarked  in 
Het  Schilderboek  of  1604: 
'When  he  (Elsheimer)  came 
to  Italy  he  still  painted  rather 
badly;  but  in  Rome  he  made 
miraculous  progress  and  by 
his  work  became  an  accom- 
plished artist.'  Of  him  as  of 
.many  a  German  artist  it 
might  be  truly  said  that  he 
.needed  the  influence  of  the 
southern  sun  and  scenery  and 
|the  liberating  contact  with 
Italian  art  to  attain  to  that 
(realization  of  his  native  gift 
and  character  which  could 
inot  develop  under  the  nor- 
thern sky  and  in  uncongenial 
>urroundings. 
The  Roman  Campagna, 


Tivoli,  Soracte  and  Sabina 
became  the  spiritual  home 
of  the  solitary  man  who,  a 
dreamer  and  a  poet,  was 
the  first  northern  painter  to 
create  the  Classical,  the  ideal, 
the  heroic  landscape  of  Italy : 
a  harmonious  composition 
of  trees  and  hills,  of  pastoral 
foreground  scenes  and  trans- 
parent distances,  of  still 
waters  and  azure  skies,  of 
meadows,  shrubs  and  thick- 
ets, peopled  by  nymphs  and 
gods  and  shepherds,  an  en- 
chanted primeval  world,  the 
world  of  the  bucolic  poets, 
of  Virgil  and  of  Ovid. 

Such  promise  was  cut  off 
in  its  prime  by  Elsheimer's 
romantic  inexperience  with 
the  ways  of  the  world.  It  ap- 
pears that  his  friendship  with 
the  Dutch  engraver  Henrick 
Goudt,  his  pupil  and  patron, 
was  the  cause  of  his  undoing. 
For  Goudt,  to  whose  magni- 
ficent engravings  after  seven 
of  his  principal  pictures  Elsheimer  owed  his  early  rise 
to  fame,  set  up  as  his  employer  and  financed  the  im- 
pecunious artist's  household  for  some  time.  Then,  as 
Elsheimer  could  not  command  his  inspiration  at  the  pace 
dictated  by  Goudt,  relations  seem  to  have  been  strained 
to  breaking-point,  for  Elsheimer  ended  his  illustrious  life 
in  the  debtors'  prison,  from  which  Goudt  liberated  him 
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.ill  too  I. »ic.  h  w.is  here  that  his  spirit  wis  broken  b) 
despair  and  that  be  contracted  i  malady  which  proved 
fatal,  h  is  to  Qoudt  Mid  bis  assistants  that  Rubens  refers 
when  be  writes  in  his  letter  tli.it  he  will  never  again  look 
with  the  eye  of  a  friend  at  those  who  hive  brought 
Elsheimer  to  such  a  miserable  end,  For  during  Ins  illness 
Blshcimer's  work  was  carried  on  by  other  paid  assistants 
ol  Goudt's  workshop,  like  t  larlo  Saraceni  or  John  Koenig, 
w  hose  engra\  ings  and  paintings  after  Elsheimcr  make  cor- 
rect attributions  so  extreme!)  difficult 

Elsheimer  died  in  Koine  in  his  thirty-second  year  in 
I  December  of  1 6 1  o.  I  le  w  as  of  noble  presence)  kind-hearted, 
amiable  and  reserved.  'Fro  di  hello  asfuito  ed  aveva  preset)  ^a 
HohiltS  wrote  Mancini,  and  Balducci  thus:  Wioti  povero  di 
riehez^e,  WW  rieeo  di  now?  e  di  Jama.* 

The  Elsheimer  Mant  clearly  falls  into  t  w  o distinct  periods. 

l  ust,  from  i  to  ibo.j  he  develops  his  stxle  of  figure 
painting,  from  the  crowded  religious  and  mythological 
scenes  on  .1  minute  scale  to  his  larger  conceptions  of  the 
human  form  after  the  \  enetian  and  Roman  model,  Then, 

from  too  |  to  i6iq  he  discovers  for  himself  the  'mitahile 

armonia*  in  .1  series  of  1  Classical  landscapes  of  unknown 
beauty,  superbly  conceived  with  their  great  masses  of 
foliage,  clearly  outlined  against  the  luminous  sky  and  the 
receding  distance  of  rot  ks  and  hills.  Most  European  land- 
scape painting,  heroic  and  pastoral,  from  Claude  to 
Richard  Wilson  and  from  Tonssin  to  Corot,  has  its  roots 
in  these  elaborate  miniatures  of  the  intensely  lyrical  poct- 


paintei  Adam  Elsheimer.  I  lis  'neu  erfundene  A  unst  im  Malm* 
was  -ii  once  recognized  by  his  Roman  contemporaries, 
Italian,  Dutch,  German  and  Spanish,  who  feasted  and 
copied  him,  and  through  his  connexion  with  Pietei  Last- 
ni. in,  the  Future  tutor  ol  Rembrandt,  his  influence  also 
reached  ih<  great  magician  of  chiaroscuro.  Sir  Charles 
Holmes  has  rightly  s;> i< I  that  Elsheimer  was  'an  inspira- 
tion i"  the  greatest  artists  of  his  time  and  through  them 

to  ours/ 

Ilis  w.is  .1  nature  of  unaffected  simplicity  and  ofih.it 
dreamlike  quality  oJ  A.lbrecb.1  Altdorfer  lineage  that 
prompted  him  al  lust  to  paint  religious  canvases  of  a 
narrative,  Fairy-tale  character,  like  the  Berlin  Rtst  on  thi 

Flight  to  Egypt  and  the  London  Baptism  of  Christ,  The  land- 

scape  of  enamelled  calligraphy  and  precision  is  an  en- 
chanted  fairy  wood  rather  than  a  living  thing.  From  here 

no  road  would  have  led  the  artist  to  his    newl\  invented 

art  of  painting,1  but  Rubens  might  have  seen  in  his  dancing 
cherubs  and  Boating  angels  some  of  the  Baroque  elements 

of  his  own  religious  orators. 

t  )n«  e  m  Rome,  the  painter  aspires  to  a  perfect  harmony 
of  the  hum. in  figure  with  its  natural  surroundings.  This  is 
superbly  illustrated  by  the  sm.iii  canvas  of  the  Dulwichj 
Gallery  ,  SustUinoJl  and  the  Fldetw,  where  all  the  earlier  dream- 
land detail  has  been  replaced  by  a  few  noble  and  eloquent 
Forms.  Susannah's  radiant  Venetian  body  is  set  against 
the  dark  foliage  of  a  tree,  The  bright,  luscious  flesh-tones 
form  a  diagonal  of  li.^ht  with  the  brocaded  cloth  of  the 

seated  and  the  leathered  hat  of  the  Standing  Elders,  the 
swinging  curves  of  the  building  and  the  cloud-lit  sky 
above.  The  rare  beauty  Of  the  Roman  fountain  and  the 

Renaissance  design  of  terrace  and  balusters — requisites  of 
Baroque  garden  art   give  the  picture  its  jewel-like 

quality.  The  figures  art"  large,  and  the  complex  grouping 

on  the  left  is  well  balanced  l>\  the  fountain  of  dolphins  and 
putti  on  the  right.  Strong  local  colours,  with  fiery  reds  and 
Prussian  blues,  predominate, 

In  Elsheimer's  development  this  picture  stands  out  as  a 
half-way  house-.  Hie  Italian  influence  is  now  at  its  highest 
and  clearly  visible  in  the  stylish  parkland,  the  voluptuous 

treatment  of  the  nude,  the  noble  architectural  forms  and 
the-  COurtl)  figures  of  the  Elders.  The  overwhelming  im- 
pression 01  the  Italian  way  of  painting  has  led  the  artist, 
for  tlu-  time  being,  to  a  st\le  of  accomplished  eclecticism. 
But  this  will  not  last;  ami  in  the  more  congenial  subjects 
of  AY  Christopher  and  lohios  with  the  Angel  Elsheimer  soon 
recovers  his  native  Style,  combining  his  delightful  figure 
painting  with  a  homely  woodland  or  river  scene,  where 
northern  poetry  enhances  the  natural  beauty  of  the  Classi- 
cal landscape  of  the  south. 

Elsheimer  was  fascinated  b\  light ;  from  the  full  sunlight 
of  a  summer  morning,  where  St.  Christopher  carries  his 
precious  burden  through  the  sparkling  river.  Anio  or 
Tcverone,  in  whose  still,  broad  waters  the  wooded  banks 
are  reflected,  while  two  large  trees  form  the  background 
to  the  gaily  clad  rustic  giant  to  the  other  St.  Christopher, 
wading  with  manful  step  through  the  moonlit  bay,  with 
the  mysterious  light  falling  through  a  break  of  the  clouds 
upon  his  shoulders  and  the  radiant  body  of  the  Child,  sit- 
ting astride  and  holding  fast  to  the  giant's  unkempt  hair. 
But  Elsheimer  has  also  anticipated  Rembrandt  in  the  use 
of  interior  light.  In  the  Realm  of  Minerva  (Cambridge) 
Bickering  candles  throw  an  intense  brightness  upon  the 
faces  of  scholars  and  artists,  bent  on  their  learned  pursuits, 
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while  a  brooding  darkness 
pen  adestheroom  thai  might 
have  served  Faust  for  his 
study.  In  the  Freeing  of  Peter 
the  angel's  bare  arm  and 
breast,  his  haloed  head,  are 
brilliantly  lit,  while  the  re- 
clining soldiers  sleep  un- 
aware in  the  dark  recesses 
of  the  guardroom.  In  the 
famous  picture  of  Ceres 
Prado  .1  torch  .md  .1  candle 
throw  all  the  light  upon  the 
noble  figure  of  the  goddess, 
the  witch-like  features  "I 
Metanira  and  the  naked 
whiteness  of  the  mocking 
boy.  Did  Elsheimer  know 
t  h  e  n  i  gh  t  pictu  re  o  I  t  h  e 
Nativity  by  the  fifteenth- 
century  Dutchman  Geertgcn 
-Tot  Sin  Jans,  or  the  moon- 
lit Betrayal  scene  by  Dierick 
Bouts,  a  generation  before 
that  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
th.it  he  found  an  able  fol- 
lower in  Honthorst,  whose 
Christ  before  Pilate,  placing  a 

jsinglc  candle  between  his  figures  just  as  Elsheimer  in  his 
Realm  of  Minerva,  pierces  the  dark  with  a  flickering  radiance. 
But  the  consummation  of  Elshcimer's  renderings  of  the 

I  night  is  surely  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  one  of  the  most  precious 
possessions  of  the  Munich  Pinakothek,  which  the  artist 

[painted  in  Rome  during  the  last  year  of  his  life  (1609).  It 
is  a  small  picture  (12  by  16  in.),  painted  upon  copper,  his 
usual  medium.  Here  Elsheimer  has  combined  with  rare 
ingenuity  all  the  resources  of  light  to  brighten  the  blackest 

idarkness  of  his  towering 

Ifoliage  which  protects  the 
hurried  journey  of  the  Holy 
Family  through  the  night. 

(The  blazing  light  of  the 
moon,  reflected  in  the  still- 
ness of  clouds  and  water, 
gives  depth  to  the  landscape 
and  heightens  the  atmos- 

iphere  of  danger  and  mystery. 
The  starry  heavens,  with  the 
(Milky  Way  skirting  the  de- 
scending line  of  convolving 

krees,  evenly  divide  the  pic- 
ture-space, the  light  coming 
strongest  from  the  sides.  For 
pn  the  left  shepherds  are 
kindling  a  fire  which  illu- 

ranines  their  rocky  shelter, 

:  With  groups  of  sheep  and  of 
,:attle  standing  motionless  by. 

Only  the  Holy  Family 
steadfastly  hastens  through 
he  dark  in  the  centre-fore- 
ground, where  Joseph,  strid- 
ng  behind  the  ass,  is  lighting 
he  way,  the  gleam  from  his 
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torch  shining  upon  anxious  faces  and  the  fugitives'  poor 
travelling  properties,  bag,  flask  and  cauldron.  Could  the 
poetry  of  the  scene  and  the  hour  be  more  poignantly  con- 
veyed; grander  and  simpler  than  this?  For  the  artistic 
cunning  is  in  the  sustained  breadth  and  predominance  of 
the  larger  forms  over  the  smaller,  the  built-up  pattern  of 
trees,  the  wide  expanse  of  sky  over  the  detailed  variety  on 
the  ground.  On  a  small  scale  such  as  this  Elsheimer  was 
an  incomparable  master  of  composition. 


dp  " 
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SUSANNAH  AND  THE  ELDERS  :  A  DESIGN  STRONGLY  INFLUENCED  BY  TINTORETTO  :  DULWICH  GALLERY,  LONDON 


A  dark  wall  of  leaves  rises  behind  Tobias  and  the  Angel 
(London),  and  the  Raphaelesque  group  of  the  rustic  boy 
dragging  his  huge  fish  behind,  with  the  angel  tutor  guiding 
him,  is  framed  by  the  overhanging,  dainty-leaved  branch 
of  the  tree.  Here  we  get  the  first  real  glimpse  of  Elsheimer's 
Classical  landscape ;  for  in  front  of  the  group,  walking  by 
the  sombre  lake-side,  stretches  a  wide  expanse  of  wooded 
country  which  leads  to  a  sunlit  clearing  beyond,  framed 
by  massive,  round  tree  shapes,  and  a  blue  distant  view  of 
sloping  valleys  and  hills  with  a  tower.  The  two  wanderers, 
the  large-winged  angel,  a  bucolic-looking  individual  with 
coarse  hands  and  feet,  inclining  to  his  charge,  are  well 
connected  by  the  curve  of  the  fish  and  the  gesture  of  hand 
and  staff,  and  their  contours  flow  easily  into  the  main  out- 
lines of  the  natural  scene.  The  striking  freshness  of  the 
colouring,  the  red,  blue  and  gold  of  their  garments,  the 
lively  flesh-tones,  seen  against  the  olive  darkness  of  the 
woods,  give  to  the  figures  an  exhilarating  vitality  and 
human  loveliness.  Wanderlust  is  deeply  ingrained  in  the 
German,  and  Elsheimer,  a  great  wanderer  himself,  has 
frequently  painted  figures  on  the  move;  but  never  before 
with  such  joyful  abandonment  as  we  find  expressed  in 
this  Tobias  and  the  Angel. 

The  Tobias  brings  to  a  close  the  middle  period  of 
Elsheimer's  life,  where  the  figures  have  become  smaller 
and  the  landscape  grander  and  wider.  There  is  now  a  per- 
fect balance  between  the  colourful  figures  and  sky,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  dark,  wooded  volumes,  on  the  other. 
The  outlines  of  Tobias  are  continued  in  the  branchwork 
above,  and  the  whole  group  is  framed  by  the  silhouetted 
bough.  The  mood  of  the  picture,  serene  and  arcadian, 
foreshadows  the  great  series  of  Classical  landscapes  to 


come.  Two  principal  concep- 
tions of  form  seem  to  repeat 
themselves  in  Elsheimer's 
imaginative  designs,  which 
towards  the  end  of  his  life 
blend  in  a  composite  way. 
In  the  one  he  divides  the 
canvas  evenly,  so  that  a 
bright  triangular  expanse  of 
sky  corresponds  with  a  dark 
triangular  expanse  of  land. 
In  the  other  he  places  a 
powerful  object,  tree  or  ruin 
or  both,  into  the  picture 
centre,  while  from  the  side] 
a  range  of  hills  runs  into  the 
hazy  distance  so  that  the 
illusion  of  infinity  is  en- 
hanced by  the  powerful  fore 
ground  object,  as  in  our  Argus 
and  Mercury  (Uffizi).  Finally, 
in  his  perhaps  latest  and] 
ripest  composition  The  Temple 
at  Tivoli,  the  former  sym 
metry  is  abandoned  in  favour 
of  a  broad  and  sombre  mass 
of  rocks  and  trees  and  ruins 
hardly  balanced  by  a  deli- 
cate vista  of  sky  and  water. 
Yet  by  its  very  delicacy  and 
daring  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  highly  developed  of  all 
of  Elsheimer's  Classical  landscape  compositions. 

They  are  all  variations  on  one  theme:  the  unique  blend- 
ing of  natural  beauty  with  the  moving  thought  of  an 
ancient  world  now  in  ruins.  In  The  Flight  into  Egypt,  the 
small  foreground  group  of  Mary  and  Joseph  is  only  a  pre 
text  for  the  melancholy  display  of  an  ancient  ruined  city 
of  temple  sites  and  arches  alternating  with  a  variety  of 
rounded  tree  shapes  clearly  outlined  against  the  cobalt 
sky.  In  our  Argus  and  Mercury  the  tree  is  the  hero.  Never  in 
painting  has  a  tree  assumed  more  monumental  propor- 
tions, together  with  such  vitality  and  delicacy  of  detail. 
The  smallest  unit  of  leaf  and  branch  is  elaborately  de- 
signed to  subserve  the  sphere-shaped  crown  of  the  mighty 
oak,  which  is  framed,  as  it  were,  by  the  barren  tree  trunk 
on  the  left  and  the  steeply  descending  rock  on  the  right. 
Far  and  near  meet  in  the  picture  centre,  and  the  ethereal 
distance  gains  in  depth  by  the  overpowering  presence  of 
the  tree.  This  is  Arcadia  indeed,  where  the  wild  creature  of 
the  wood — Pan  or  Argus — blows  the  many-piped  flute, 
where  man,  beast  and  god  peaceably  dwell  together. 
Winged  Mercury  is  there  on  the  sunlit  meadow,  and  the 
earth  exhales  a  dewy  primeval  freshness. 

A  deep-lying  water  on  the  left  and  a  tree-covered,  tem- 
ple-crowned hillock  on  the  right  are  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  the  Temple  at  Tivoli,  sometimes  called  Laundresses 
at  the  River  Anio.  Again  an  immensity  of  small  zigzag 
strokes  of  the  brush  goes  to  form  the  mosaic  of  the  unified 
shrubs  and  trees  into  a  plastic  design  of  southern  summer 
and  beauty.  The  rocky  foundation  of  the  temple  juts  out 
into  the  river  where,  on  a  narrow  strip  of  embankment, 
are  the  three  female  figures.  The  broad,  overtowering 
sweep  of  the  wooded  height,  with  the  quiet  water  and  the 
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mellow  distance  in  the  light  of  the  afternoon, 
seems  like  t He  consummation  of  all  earlier  ele- 
ments of  Elsheimer's  imagery.  The  intricate  bal- 
ance of  irregular  volumes,  together  with  the  Clas- 
sical concentration  of  simple  forms,  the  daring 
opposition  of  a  minutely  differentiated  central 
mass  with  the  silenl  water  and  airy  distance,  are 
one  of  Elsheimer's  finest  achievements. 

Wilhelmvon  Bode  has  come  \  ery  near  the  truth 
when  he  wrote  in  his  famous  essay  of  1920: 
plsheimer  does  not  timidlycopy  nature,  but  com- 
poses his  pic  tures  according  to  his  own  esthetic 
laws  of  form  and  colour;  his  sharp  observation 
Bid  his  extraordinary  memory  help  him  in  the 
execution  so  that  he  renders  an  intensified  im- 
pession  of  nature.5  This  is  the  reason  why  each 
of  Elsheimer's  autonomous  landscapes  is  like  a 
few  poetic  revelation,  each  picture  a  new  poem 
in  the  epic  of  the  Classical  landscape  of  Italy. 

he  elements  of  nature  arc  sublimely  handled, 
the  grandiose  tree,  the  moss-grown  ruins,  the  age- 
old  roc  ks,  pastures  and  hills.  But  the  painter's 
elaborate  realism  is  only  a  means  to  his  poetic  re- 
creation of  the  natural  scene;  each  picture  a  new 
document  of  his  spirit,  of  his  sovereign  handling 
of  the  raw  materials  of  nature.  Compare  any  of 
Elsheimer's  composite  visions  with  the  underlying  reality 
and  the  secret  of  poetic  transformation  is  revealed.  What 
iodc  calls  'the  stylish  construction  of  the  Italian  land- 
scape' has  here  found  its  master. 

Once  he  painted  the  Roman  goddess  Latona — mother 
)y  Jupiter  of  Apollo  and  Diana — as  she  was  threatened 
3v  three  sylvan  ruffians  at  the  wooded  pond  where  she 
lad  come  to  draw  water.  Divine  punishment  awaits  the 
rustic  monsters,  for  ere  they  can  touch  the  unperturbed 
oddess,  they  will  be  changed  for 
ever  into  frogs. 

As  when  those  hinds  that  were 

transformed  to  frogs 
Railed    at    Latona's  twin-born 
progeny 

Which  after  held  the  sun  and 
moon  in  fee.  (Milton) 

All  the  light  is  on  Latona,  who  grace- 
ully  inclines  to  the  water,  and  on  the 
Rubens-like  children  playing  in  the 
5unlit  herbage.  An  ugly  willow-trunk 
in  the  centre  forms  the  apex  of  the 
design  and  enhances  the  primeval 
background  of  the  faunish  Calibans, 
heir  clumsy  legs  knee-deep  in  water. 
The  edge  of  the  forest  converging,  as 
t  were,  in  the  middle-distance  lends 
depth  and  perspective  to  the  scene, 
which  is  built  upon  contrasting  lights 
nd  darks,  the  graceful  and  the 
ncouth. 

Finally,  The  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  in 
:he  National  Gallery,  an  early  work 
with  many  figures,  contains  in  a  sur- 
rising  way  the  chief  elements  of 
ilsheimer's  development  as  a  painter. 
\lthough  the  composition  is  loaded 


////.  SHIPWRECK  OF  ST.  PAUL :  BY  ADAM  ELSHEIMER  :  NATIONAL  GALLERY,  LONDON 


with  dramatic  incident  and  the  romantic  setting  is  still 
somewhat  chaotic — the  rocky  coast,  the  heaving  sea,  the 
windswept,  groaning  trees — we  perceive,  as  in  a  flash, 
Elsheimer's  triple  preoccupation  with  certain  heroic  as- 
pects of  nature,  with  half-lights  and  chiaroscuro  and  with 
the  modelling  of  the  human  figure  by  means  of  artificial 
illumination.  He  is  seen  as  the  inspiration  of  all  subsequent 
landscape  painting  with  figures,  whose  impact  is  felt  in  the 
works  of  Rembrandt  and  of  Rubens. 
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LETTERS  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS] 

OF  THE  XVIIIth  AND  XIXth  CENTURIES-PART  V| 

By  A.   N .   L.  MUNBY 


THE  Editor  having  asked  me  to  publish  a  further 
series  of  artists'  letters  from  my  collection,  it  is  my 
intention  to  select,  as  in  the  previous  articles,  un- 
published material  which  throws  new  light  upon  British 
art  in  the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  sub- 
ject I  have  chosen  for  the  first  article  of  the  new  series  is 
Ric  hard  Ramsay  Reinagle,  an  interesting  and  perhaps 
an  underrated  artist  whose  long  career  and  final  disgrace 
and  expulsion  from  the  Academy  are  well  illustrated  by 
letters  in  the  collection. 

Richard  Ramsay  Reinagle,  the  son  of  Philip  Reinagle, 
R.A.,  was  born  in  1775,  and  owed  his  second  name  to  the 
fact  that  his  father  was  Allan  Ramsay's  assistant.  Not  only 
the  young  Richard  but  his  sisters  also  shared  their  father's 
aptitude  with  the  brush,  and  we  get  an  engaging  glimpse 
in  the  Farington  diary*  of  Constable  chatting  with  'two 
or  three'  of  the  girls  as  they  copied  Old  Masters  at  the 
British  Institution. 

After  a  visit  to  Italy  (he  was  in  Rome  in  1796)  Rein- 
agle set  up  in  London,  and  in  1805  he  became  an  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  a 
Member  in  1806,  and  President  from  1808  to  1812.  In 
1807  he  made  an  unfortunate  speculation,  when  his 
exhibition  of  a  Panorama  in  the  Strand  was  a  failure,  but 
on  the  whole  the  first  decade  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
was  the  most  prosperous  and  happy  of  his  long  life. 
Between  1806  and  181 2  he  exhibited  sixty-seven  drawings 

*  Vol.  IV,  p.  189. 


No.  1.— ROMANTIC  LANDSCAPE  :  WATER-COLOUR  :  BY  R.  R.  REINAGLE  :  VICTORIA 


at  the  Water  Colour  Society,  mostly  Italian  landscapes 
and  scenes  of  the  English  lakes.  The  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  contains  several  of  such  water-colours,  one  of 
which  we  illustrate  (No.  i).  The  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at 
Cambridge  possesses  an  oil  of  this  early  period,  a  land- 
scape near  Rome,  with  a  view  of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct, 
and  to  this  period  also  belongs  our  first  letter  (No.  iil 
to  John  Allnut  of  Clapham,  Constable's  earliest  patron. 

March  10th  18 14 
1  Uppr  Conway  St. 

Sir, 

I  have  looked  at  Mr.  Dewint's  drawing,  and  conceive  the 
Subject  you  chose  will  correspond  as  a  companion  exceedingly 
well — Mr.  Dewint's  has  a  great  breadth  of  light,  which  will, 
answer  well  to  my  sun  set  and  cattle — In  regard  to  the  price,  I 
do  not  imagine  I  can  make  it  for  less  than  50  guineas. 

And  as  I  do  always  my  best  endeavours  in  every  Subject  I  paint, 
you  may  rest  assured  I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  energy  or  spirit  on 
this  occasion — However  I  shall  not  abuse  your  confidence  if  this 
point  is  left  open:  for  I  can  assure  you,  as  the  greater  part  of 
my  best  drawings  have  been  done  speculatively,  so  has  the  price 
been  determined  at  the  finish  of  the  work :  &  not  by  the  size  or) 
subject — &  I  have  of  course  done  all  I  could  at  the  time  to  eachj 
picture  being  unrestrained  in  any  point. 

I  remain 
Sir  Your  most  obd.1  humble  servt 
R.  R.  Reinagle 

Reinagle  married  a  Miss  Bullfinch,  the  governess  to  his 
young  sisters,  described  by  Philip  Reinagle  to  Farington 
as  a  well-educated  and  amicable  woman. 
After  standing  unsuccessfully  in  181 1 
and  18 1 3  Reinagle  became  an  A.R.A. 
in  1 8 14,  and  already  in  18 15  we  find 
Farington  and  Callcott  agreeing  that  he 
was  the  best  candidate  when  a  vacancy 
should  occur  in  the  ranks  of  the  Aca- 
demicians. His  R.A.  was,  however,  de- 
ferred until  1823,  when  he  defeated  Jeffry 
Wyatt  by  fifteen  votes  to  thirteen,  Con- 
stable having  been  eliminated  with  a 
mere  three  adherents  in  the  preliminary 
voting. 

Reinagle  had  a  reputation  as  a  skilful 
restorer,  and  in  1826  he  was  entrusted 
with  what  the  Academy  minute  calls 
'putting  in  repair'  the  famous  cartoon 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  the  Diploma 
Gallery.  This  skill  in  restoration,  how- 
ever, was  not  an  unmixed  blessing ;  he  be- 
came increasingly  involved,  as  his  father 
had  been  before  him,  in  the  restoration 
of  Old  Masters  for  the  trade,  in  mere 
copying,  and  in  dealing  extensively  in 
pictures  on  his  own  account.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  this  brought  him  some 
discredit,  and  may  account  for  the  fact  \ 
&  albert  museum      that  when  he  stood  for  the  Keepership  in 
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No.  II.— R.  R.  REINAGLE  :  LETTER  TO  JOHN  ALLNUT  :  DATED  MARCH  1814 

1827  he  received  only  a  single  vote.  The  somewhat  shady 
aspect  of  his  restoring  activities  is  well  illustrated  in  a  letter 
to  Messrs.  Baker  &  Broad,  Solicitors,  50  Mark  Lane,  City, 
dated  March  6th,  1836. 

Sunday  night 
March  6th.  1836 

Dear  Sirs 

I  have  been  again  to  Mr.  Bethell's  who  was  out  of  Town — I 
saw  the  Landscape  by  Rembrandt — It  has  got  injured  in  its 
aspect,  by  the  neglect  of  confinement  in  a  warehouse,  which  has 
subjected  it  to — It  would  be  death  to  all  prosperous  hopes  to 
send  anyone  to  look  at  the  Picture  at  present,  either  as  to  its 
condition,  or  as  to  its  situation — It  is  in  his  own  Office  Room  on 
a  table  covered  by  Law  papers  in  official,  officious,  ominous, 
portentous,  imposing.  Exhibition  parcels — Nothing  if  ever  so 
ingeniously  contrived,  could  marr  the  sale  of  a  fine  Picture 
more  effectually — It  must  be  removed,  or  I  will  attempt  no- 
thing— 

I  care  not  where  it  goes,  provided  there  [is]  nothing  near  the 
Picture  to  withdraw  attention  or  any  set  out  to  prove  a  draw- 
back to  its  value. 

I  conceive  myself  now  to  be  legally  in  a  Situation  above  sus- 
picion— I  conceive  I  may  be  trusted  to  any  amount — I  owe  no 
rent  or  have  any  debt  sueable — The  Picture  requires  some  nice 
and  refined  management — I  ask  leave  to  do  all  it  requires  cost 
free — I  know  the  Work,  and  no  one  will  do  what  is  required  so 
well  as  myself— It  must  be  cleaned  &  varnished  twice  before  it  is 
seen — I  will  devote  myself  to  its  sale  with  all  my  zeal:  Tho',  I 
own,  if  I  could  keep  it,  jOoojT  should  not  buy  this  prodigy  of  art 
from  me — Mr.  Yeats  of  the  Western  Exchange  Bond  St.  is  I 
believe  an  honest  man,  and  has  been  long  connected  with  Pic- 
ture dealing — He  might  be  interested — But  Dealers  in  general 
have  too  many  self  interests  to  consult,  to  allow  them  to  be 
honest — 

One  thing  is  quite  Clear:  the  Picture  is  not  in  condition  to  be 
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seen  by  anybody — I  will  restore  it  gratis — But  I  must  be  trusted  & 
have  it  at  my  home — If  I  am  trusted  for  the  benefit  of  my  Estate 
&  Creditors,  I  will  devote  a  Room  to  it  Exclusively;  &  I  will  use 
every  possible  means  to  sell  it  for  a  large  price — Show  the  Picture 
as  it  is,  &  where  it  is,  and  you  strike  a  death  Blow — you  might  as 
well  be  asked  to  go  and  meet  Venus  in  St.  Giles  or  in  Wapping, 
&  drink  nectar  &  feast  with  the  true  Demi-Gods,  as  tell  anybody 
to  go  to  a  Lawyer's  office  to  see  a  Picture  of  high  value  on  a 
table  covered  with  bundles  of  dirty  white  papers — 

I  remain  yours  faithfully, 

R.  R.  Rcinagle 

Rcinagle  is  known  to  have  executed  a  large  number  of 
copies  of  the  Old  Masters,  in  particular  of  Dutch  land- 
scapes of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  many  of  which  must 
to-day  remain  unrecognized  in  our  country  houses  and 
provincial  galleries.  One  of  his  more  ambitious  copies,  a 
reproduction  of  Rubens's  Coup  de  Lance,  was  on  loan  at  the 
National  Gallery  of  Scotland  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  is  commended  by  Graves  in  his  article  on  Rcin- 
agle in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  I  have  failed  to 
trace  the  present  whereabouts  of  this  picture.  Reinagle 
also  painted  a  number  of  portraits  in  the  manner  of 
Lawrence,  the  handling,  however,  being  rather  clumsier 
and  the  finish  more  opaque. 

The  collection  contains  four  letters  from  Reinagle  to 
Sir  William  Ross,  R.A.,  the  miniaturist  (No.  iii).  The  first 
of  these,  dated  May  16th,  1843,  throws  a  new  light  on 
Reinagle.  In  it  he  reproached  Ross  for  refusing  to  finance 
the  production  of  a  boat  which  he  had  invented.  A 
further  letter,  undated  but  probably  written  in  July 
1845,  ls  connected  with  the  pension  which  the  Academy 
had  bestowed  from  its  charitable  funds  upon  the  painter, 
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.  pension  apparently  of  £105  a  year,  which  the  recipient  suggested  should  be 
d  mbled.  rwo  further  letters  to  Ross  relate  to  Reinagle's  expulsion  from  the 
Vcadenrj  .  an  unhappy  episode  which  created  something  of  a  stir  at  the  time. 

Reinagle  sent  to  the  1848  exhibition  a  picture,  No.  41  in  the  Catalogue, 
entitled  Shipping  etc.  in  a  breeze  end  rainy  weather,  o/f  Hurst  Castle,  Isle  of  Wight. 
A  subsequent  Academy  inquiry  established  the  fact  that  this  was  the  work  of 
Yarnold,  an  Exeter  artist,  purchased  by  Reinagle  and  retouched  by  him.  In 
consequence  of  this  irregularity  he  was  c  alled  upon  to  resign  his  diploma. 
He  first  wrote  to  Sir  William  Ross  on  the  subject  on  January  23rd,  1849. 

■2~  Moore  Street 
Cadogan  Terrace 
Sloane  St. 

Dear  Sir  William 

Removing  to  a  much  smaller  house  which  I  have  done  since  Christmas,  with  many 
other  serious  perplexities  anil  troubles,  have  so  worried  me  in  mind  and  Body,  that  I 
have  been  unable  to  resolve  to  go  and  see  you.  being  quite  spiritless.  I  contemplate  im- 
ploring the  General  Assembly  to  revoke  their  sentence  against  me — my  mind  is  so 
tortured  with  the  fatal  event;  its  consequences  to  me  at  my  age.  are  nothing  short  of 
perfect  ruin. 

It  you  can  give  me  a  little  time  tomorrow  Evening  at  7  I  will  do  myself  the  pleasure 
of  going  to  see  you  to  listen  to  your  opinion.  1  have  meditated  writing  fast  to  the 
Council:  and  should  you  approve  a  letter  to  the  following  effect,  to  the  Members  of 
Council  /></<»<  any  meeting  takes  place  addressing  them  individually  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  tell  me  on  our  meeting  .  1  should  sav  every  Member  of  the  present  Council 
are  my  friends. 
"My  dear  Sir 

'It  is  in  your  capacity  of  being  a  Member  of  the  Council  that  I  address  you  a  few  - 
lines.  As  a  friend  to  humanity,  as  a  man  of  reflect  ion.  I  entreat  your  most  earnest  consideration  of  a  Prayer  to  the  Council.  I  shall  make, 
embodying  the  following.  "It  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  more  than  humble  myself  in  the  fullest  and  most  open  confession,  that  I  was  rash, 
indiscrete  and  blinded  by  extreme  folly,  in  Exhibiting  a  Picture  begun  by  another  man.  tho'  made  my  own  by  the  changes  alterations  and 
finish  of  color  and  effect  from  its  first  rude  aspect — .  Xo  Academician  can  suppose  anyone  of  its  Members,  especially  one  so  versatile  and 
so  fertile  in  graphic  powers  as  my  self,  would  adopt  the  work  of  another  man,  whether  sold  for  twenty  three  shillings,  or  three  pounds, 
or  five  or  ten  pounds,  and  expose  it  to  the  World  as  his  own.  But  this  has  been  sworn  to  barefacedly.  My  Title  as  Academician  was  granted 
and  continued  by  George  the  3d.  Many  are  of  opinion,  that  I  have  not  the  power  to  undo  it,  as  thereby  His  Majesty  made  me  one  of 
his  Esquires — 

'  "My  prayer  to  the  Council  is.  to  beseech  that  Body  to  second  my  address  to  the  General  Assembly.  That  it  will  for  the  sake  of  a  liberal 
and  pardoning  feeling  of  humanity,  recommend  the  reconsideration  and  revocation  by  the  General  Body,  of  its  annihilating  Verdict  against 
me,  and  suffer  me  10  recall  my  Letter  of  resignation  which  I  preceptately  [sic]  wrote  t^on  the  advice  sent  to  me  by  the  Body)  and  posted  3 
hours  afterwards.  All  our  highest  Courts  of  Equity  of  Lords  and  Commons,  are  open  to  appeals  and  a  review  of  sentences  past  and  it  is 
quite  Common  for  our  greatest  Judges  to  be  appealed  to  for  a  review,  and  reversing  their  own  verdicts — I  shall  urge  no  more  than  to  beg 
you  will  generously  view  the  fatal  consequence  to  me  of  all  the  wide  spread  effects  of  the  losses  of  Royal  Academic  privileges  in  society, 
and  my  seat  among  you.  It  was  my  highest  ambition  to  be  of  the  Body,  and  the  feeling  of  its  value  has  never  been  lessened."  ' 

On  this.  I  shall  crave  your  opinion  and  advice — . 

I  remain 

Yours  faithfully 

Sir  William  Ross.  R.A.  R.  R.  Reinagle 


No.  IV.— DAVID  ROBERTS,  R.A.  :  DRAWING  BY  HENR\ 
HOPPNER  MEYER  :  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 


What  Sir  William  Ross  said  at  this  painful  interview  is  not  recoi 
transmit  to  the  unhappy  painter  the  Academy's  firm  resolve  not 
Reinagle  wrote  again: — 
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ded.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  fallen  to  him  to 
to  be  moved  by  his  prayers;  for  a  week  later 

Feb  1  si.  a-  Moore  St. 

Cadogan  Terrace 
Sloane  St. 

My  Dear  Sir  William 

In  courtesy  to  you  I  send  you  a  few  lines  in  acknowledge-' 
ment  of  your  reply  from  Cresswell.  I  see  plainly,  the  very 
false  and  misguided  evidence  against  me  has  flowed — I  havtj 
been  set  down  as  a  contemptible  Liar — I  hope  to  gather 
written  Evidences  from  the  witnesses,  one  in  Exeter,1 
another  in  Birmingham,  another  I  am  uncertain  where,  and 
one  in  London  who  happened  to  be  present  when  I  painted 
over  sea.  sky  and  vessels — the  sky  twice,  the  sea  thrice.  The 
picture  was  a  mere  slight  dead  color  as  I  have  stated,  and 
I  w  as  engaged  to  make  a  good  picture  of  it — My  folly  and 
vast  impudence  consisted  in  my  blindness  in  allowing  it  tc 
go  to  the  Royal  Exhibition.  In  a  less  finished  state,  it  was 
Exhibited  in  Exeter  as  done  by  Yarnold  &  R-gle — on  its 
return  to  London,  and  after  4  months  being  in  the  hands 
of  a  Mr.  Hipkins,  he  returned  it,  assuring  my  friend,  that 


LETTERS  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS 


No.  VI.-  SIR  CHARLES  EASTLAKE,  P  R. A.  :  A  BI  ST  BY 
JOHN  GIBSON  :  THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 


doomed  to  submit  to  the  mercy  of  the  Acad>- 
Academy  to  plead  for  the  continuation  of  the 


the  name  Yarnold  was  a  spurious  and  fictitious  one — Hence  my  rash  impudence — When  you 
are  again  in  Town,  and  can  spare  time  to  receive  me  some  Evening,  after  all  business  is 
over  I  will  state  to  you  my  view  of  what  the  Academy  should  have  done.  If  the  Members 
are  not  embodied  for  mutual  protection  against  external  attacks,  and  learn  to  value  the  word 
of  each  other  as  an  R.A.,  then  adieu  to  your  honor,  fame  and  Credit. 

I  have  supported  too  noble  a  feeling  in  this  lamentable  affair — I  thought  that  the  word  of 
a  Roy1  Acad"  was  proof  against  external  allegations — .  I  thought  he  was  of  more  renown 
from  his  position  in  Society  than  10,000  Brokers — I  will  tell  you  in  confidence,  that  the 
omission  of  your  Sec>'  to  reply  or  notice  Mr.  Yarnold's /iYj<  letter  to  him  fired  him  into  a 
rage,  as  ///  used  by  the  Acad}' — He  then  flew  to  the  Art  Union  for  the  redress — The  Art  Union 
took  no  part  in  the  affair,  except  doing  what  they  could  not  avoid,  that  of  sending 
Yarnold's  notices  to  the  Acadv. 

I  have  made  the  Art  Union  pay  me:  I  can  do  nothing  with  the  Acadv. 

I  think  they  should  have  referred  the  case  to  the  complainant  and  me  to  be  settled — This 
is  what  we  see  is  continually  done  in  our  Courts  of  Law — 

I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Knight,  that  my  case  (but  how  I  am  not  informed)  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Queen,  who  has  ratified  my  secession  or  ejection,  I  know  not  which — 

I  have  stopped  all  further  proceedings  on  my  part — The  Academy  has  been  misled  by 
a  batch  of  equally  deceived  and  misled  evidences.  Should  I  not  have  been  told  their  Sen- 
tence, and  have  been  asked  what  I  had  to  say  in  defence — Even  when  a  man  is  about  to  be 
condemned  to  be  hung  he  is  mercifully  asked,  what  he  has  to  say — 

I  am  expelled  without  the  mercy — Helas!  this  is  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
a  tribunal  unaccustomed  to  judicial  pleadings — It  was,  and  is  impossible  for  me  to  bring 
to  London  two  principal  witnesses.  One,  Mr.  Saywell  of  Exeter,  a  most  uncertain  Gentle- 
man, often  away  for  months:  the  other  ill  in  Birmingham.  How  could  I  pay  their  ex- 
pences,  out  &  home  &  their  London  Tavern  expenses,  when  I  did  not  know  how  to 
pay  my  own  way  from  being  unemployed?  I  was  fixed  in  Liverpool,  and  a  chance  employ1, 
to  clean  &  restore  2  pictures,  enabled  me  to  get  away — My  mind  is  so  tortured  with  this 
sad  affair,  and  I  am  so  grieved  at  all  the  losses,  that  few  can  imagine  the  extent — I  am  now 
-Every  day  at  my  age,  I  shall  be  in  a  worse  condition — I  rely  alone  on  my  friends  in  the 
Pension,  or,  I  know  not  what  will  follow. 

I  remain  yours  faithfully, 
R.  R.  Reinagle. 


Ross  was  not  the  only  recipient  of  these  distressing  pleas  for  clemency.  David  Roberts,  R.A.  (No.  iv),  writing  to  the 
miniaturist  on  February  12th,  1849,  says: — 

Reinagle  has  written  another  impudent  and  brazen  letter  to  the  President  &  members — which  after  hearing  read  was  dropped  in  pity 
if  not  contempt — at  his  last  endeavour  to  out-lie  all  his  former  lies — But  probably  he  may  have  written  you,  as  he  has  done  others. 

I (No.  v).  David  Roberts  adds  an  entertaining  postscript  on  Eastlake's  marriage,  which,  though  irrelevant,  may  perhaps 
;be  quoted  here: — 

There  is  a  little  bit  of  gossip — which  if  you  have  not  already  heard  may  interest  you — our  neighbour  R.A.  of  No.  7  [Fitzroy  Square] 
is  shortly  to  become  a  Benedict,  the  happy  bride  a  Miss  Rigby— authoress  of  Letters  from  the  Baltic — and  many  other  literary  works, 
rumour  speaks  highly  of  her  personal  attractions — as  well  as  her  intellectual — They  must  have  been  considerable  to  thaw  such  an  icicle. 

We  illustrate  (No.  vi)  John  Gibson's  bust  of  the  'icicle,'  left  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  by  the  painter's  widow. 
If  Reinagle  adopted  an  abject  tone  to  the  Forty,  his  public  utterances  were  in 

quite  a  different  vein.  In  two  letters  to  the  Literary  Gazette,  April  27th  and  May  10th, 
i  1850,  he  set  out  his  case,  and  in  his  second  contribution  he  elaborated  ingeniously 
'the  thesis  that,  in  exhibiting  another  man's  work  as  his  own.  he  was  only  carrying 
[on  an  Academy  tradition  of  long  standing.  In  support  of  this  paradox  he  cited  the 

architects,  who  employed  in  their  offices  draughtsmen  to  make  an  attractive  presenta- 
jtion  of  their  designs;  he  instanced  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  who  had  employed  Mun- 
;day  and  Reinagle's  father  as  assistants  for  painting  reproductions,  and  Sir  William 

Beechey,  who  had  employed  Reinagle  himself;  Sir  Francis  Chantrey  who,  so  it  was 

alleged,  published  as  his  own  some  of  Reinagle's  drawings  for  a  topographical  work 

on  Derbyshire.  He  affirmed  that  he  had  painted  thirteen  half-length  and  four 
■whole-length  copies  of  Hoppner's  William  Pitt,  all  of  which  were  sold  as  Hoppner's 

own  work.  'The  late  Mr.  Constable,  R.A.,'  he  continues,  'a  pupil  of  mine,  exhibited 

a  landscape  in  the  large  room  of  Somerset  House,  in  which  I  had  painted  a  group  of 
Icattle,  showing  the  breath  steaming  from  their  mouths;  I  did  them  with  a  palette 

knife  to  imitate  his  manner,  &  he  kindly  fathered  them'.  This  farrago  of  irrelevant 

Ihalf-truths  was  not  calculated  to  soften  the  hearts  of  his  former  colleagues,  who, 

however,  exercised  a  most  creditable  forbearance  in  their  dealings  with  the  old  man. 

His  pension  was  not  rescinded  and  he  continued  to  receive  a  liberal  allowance  from  the 

|\cademy  Funds  until  his  death  on  November  1 7th,  1862,  aged  eighty-seven. 

We  reproduce,  as  doubts  exist  as  to  the  true  identification  of  drawing  No.  3025  in       ^  vn  _RItHAKD  RAMSAV  reinagle 

.he  National  Portrait  Gallery,  the  death-mask  (No.  vii)  in  the  Bodleian  Library.       from  his  death-mask':  bodleiax  lib' 
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AN  EARLY  ORRERY  BY  THOMAS! 
TOMPION   AND    GEORGE    GRAHAM  | 

RECENTLY  ACQUIRED  BY  THE  MUSEUM  OF   THE  HISTORY  OF 

SCIENCE,  OXFORD 

By  GEORGE   H.   GABB   &  F.    SHERWOOD  TAYLOR 


No.  I. —THE  TOMPION  AND  GRAHAM  ORRERY  :  CASE  OP  EBONY  AND  SILVER 

FROM  primaeval  times  man  has  sought  to  under- 
stand and  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  celestial  uni- 
verse by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  with  the  growth 
of  astronomical  science  he  has  devised  instruments  to 
measure  the  distance,  size  and  movement  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  The  invention  of  the  astrolabe  was  the  culmination 
of  the  instrument-making  of  antiquity,  and  was  the  chief 
means  of  astronomical  observation  in  the  Middle  Ages; 
but  even  before  the  time  of  Copernicus  more  accurate 
types  of  apparatus  were  devised,  and  this  movement,  in 
the  hands  of  Tycho  Brahe,  Galileo,  Kepler  and  others 
finally  led  to  the  accumulation  of  ever  more  accurate 
astronomical  data.  The  study  of  these  led,  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  to  the  gradual  acceptance  of  the  heliocentric 
view  of  the  universe,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  to  the  deduction,  by  Newton,  of  an 
astronomical  system  which  in  essentials  is  that  which  we 
hold  to-day. 

The  gigantic  revolution  of  thought  implied  in  the  dis- 
covery that  the  earth  was  not  the  centre  of  the  universe 
accentuated  man's  natural  desire  to  see  the  structure  of 
the  heavens  demonstrated  by  a  mechanical  model.  The 
most  usual  mode  of  demonstration  in  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries  was  the  armillary  sphere,  a  skeleton 
celestial  globe  showing  the  circles  of  the  heavens;  but  there 


No.  II. -TOP,  SHOWING  SUN,  EARTH  &  MOON,  CIRCLESOF  ZODIAC,  MONTHS,  ETC. 

had  been  efforts  from  early  times  to  make  models  of  the 
heavens  in  which  the  representations  of  the  celestial  bodies 
moved  with  their  proper  motions.  That  such  machines 
existed  in  antiquity  is  quite  certain.  The  Sphere  of  Ar- 
chimedes is  clearly  described  as  an  automatic  machine 
in  which  each  revolution  caused  the  representations  of  the 
sun,  moon  and  five  planets  to  go  through  the  same  motions 
as  they  described  in  the  sky.  Cicero,  one  of  the  authors 
who  describes  this,  tells  of  a  similar  instrument  made  by 
Posidonius :  'Why,  if  anyone  were  to  take  to  Scythia  or 
Britain  the  sphere  which  our  friend  Posidonius  has  lately 
constructed,  each  one  of  the  revolutions  of  which  brings 
about  the  same  movements  in  the  sun,  moon  and  five 
planets,  as  occur  each  night  in  the  heavens,  no  one  in 
those  barbarous  countries  would  doubt  that  sphere  to  be 
the  work  of  intelligence'.*  Even  in  the  Dark  Ages  such 
things  were  known,  for  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Goths, 
wrote  to  Boethius  asking  for  one.  The  Arabs  were  able  to 
make  them,  for,  as  the  Royal  Chronicle  of  Cologne  f  tells  us, 
'The  Sultan  of  Babylon  [al-Ashraf,  whose  astrolabe  is 
possessed  by  the  Museum  of  the  History  of  Science]  sent 
the  Emperor  [Frederick  II]  a  cabinet  (tentorium)  con- 

*  De  natura  deorum,  II,  88. 

t  Chronica  Regia  Coloniensis,  Cont.  N.  Ann.  1232,  ed.  G.  Waitz.  Hanover, 
1880,  p.  263. 
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StTUCted  with  marvellous  skill,  in  which  images 
of  the  sun  and  moon  go  through  their  eoursCS 
in  their  sure  and  eorreet  periods  and  without 
error  indicate  the  hours  of  night  and  day/  This 
instrument,  which  was  preserved  in  the  royal 
treasury,  is  lost,  and,  indeed,  none  of  these  an- 
cient orreries  has  eome  down  to  us.  We  do  not 
know  whether  they  were  operated  by  gearing 

Or  D)  some  other  me. ins.  The  first  preeursors  of 

the  modern  orrer)  ma\  be  thoughl  to  be  the 
astronomical  clocks,  such  .is  that  at  Hampton 
Court,  \\  hich  caused  figures  of  the  sun  and  moon 
to  rotate  in  their  due  periods.  But  these  were 
not  tiue  orreries,  the  sole  purpose  of  which  is  to 
represent  the  motions  of  the  solar  system,  and 
the  first  of  these  to  survive  is  one  at  Lcydcn, 


No.  III. — -TOMPION  :  BY'J.  SMITH  AFTER  KNELLER  [GABB  COLL.] 

made  by  Christiaan  Huygens  in  1682.  It  shows 
the  movement  of  the  five  planets  about  the  sun, 
but  not  that  of  the  moon  about  the  earth,  and 
is  operated  by  clockwork  and  gearing.  The  later 
orreries  of  English  construction  are  of  quite  a 
different  design  and  were  probably  an  English 
invention. 

The  early  history  of  the  orrery  in  England  is 
obscure  and  nebulous.  We  learn  from  William 
Stukeley's  Memoirs  *  that  Richard  Cumberland, 
later  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  while  Rector  of 
Stamford,  between  1667  and  1691,  made  an 
orrery,  'which  after  his  death  the  grandchildren 
used  to  play  withal,  till  broken  in  pieces'.  Cum- 
berland was  a  friend  of  Pepys  and  Morland,  and 
is  known  to  have  made  himself  an  astronomical 

*  Family  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  William  Stukeley,  M.D.,  Vol.  I,  p.  54. 


No.  IV. -MOVEMENT  :  THE  STEEL  WORMWHEEL  TURNS  THE  GREAT  WHEEL  OF  365  TEETH 


clock  *  which  later  came  into  Stukeley's  possession.  Stephen  Hales 
made  an  orrery  about  1705,  for  a  picture  of  it  by  Stukeley,  drawn 
around  that  year,  still  survives.  It  appears  certain,  however,  that 
the  first  instrument-maker  to  design  and  construct  an  orrery  was 
George  Graham  ( 1673- 1 751).  His  obituary  in  the  Gentleman 's  Maga- 
zine for  1 75 1  (pages  523-4)  tells  us  that  'He  comprized  the  whole 
planetary  system  within  the  compass  of  a  small  cabinet  from  which, 
as  a  model,  all  the  modern  orreries  have  been  constructed.'  The 
instrument  with  which  this  article  is  concerned  was  made  by  George 
Graham  and  his  even  more  famous  uncle  Thomas  Tompion  (1638- 
1713),  and  the  indications  are  that  it  is  the  parent  of  all  the  later 
instruments  of  this  type. 

The  locus  classicus  on  the  origin  of  the  orrery  is  to  be  found  in 
A  Course  of  Experimental  Philosophy,  by  J.  T.  Desaguliers  (1734),  who 
thus  describes  its  advent,  and  the  origin  of  the  name. 

*  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  74. 


No.  V.— ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  MOVEMENT  WITH  TWO  OF  THE  STANCHIONS  REMOVED 
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I  111,  CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


No.  VI.— THE  OK  KICKY  FITTED  INTO  ITS  OCTAGONAL  OUTER  EBONY  CASE 

Mr.  George  Graham  (If  I  am  rightly  inform'd)  was  the  first 
Person  in  England,  who  made  a  Movement  to  shew  the  Motion 
of  the  Mood  round  the  Earth,  and  of  the  Earth  and  Moon  round 
the  Sun,  about  25  or  30  Years  ago.  In  this  Machine  every  thing, 
that  was  shewn,  was  well  and  properly  executed — as  the  Phac- 
nomena  of  Day  and  Night,  and  their  gradual  Increase  and  De- 
crease, according  to  the  Seasons,  the  Places  of  the  Earth  where 
the  Sun  is  successively  vertical,  and  seems  to  describe  its  Paral- 
lels, the  real  annual  Motion  of  the  Earth,  which  gives  the  Sun  an 
apparent  annual  Motion,  the  Rotation  of  the  Sun  about  its 
Axis,  the  periodical  and  synodical  Month,  the  solar  and  sydereal 
Days,  the  successive  Illumination  of  all  the  Parts  of  the  Moon, 
I  ,K  .  This  Machine  being  in  (he  Hmuls  of  an  Instrument-makerj 
to  be  sent  with  some  of  his  own  Instruments  to  Prince  Eugene,  he 
copied  it,  and  made  the  first  for  the  late  Earl  of  Orrery,  and  then 
several  others,  with  Additions  of  his  own.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who 
knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Graham's  Machine,  in  one  of  his  Lucubra- 
tions, thinking  to  do  justice  to  the  first  Encourager,  as  well  as  the 
Inventor,  of  such  a  curious  Instrument,  call'd  it  an  Orrery,  and 
gave  Mr.  J.  Rowley  the  Praise  due  to  Mr.  Graham.'' 


No.  VII. -LOCK  OK  THE  CABINET  :  NOTE  COTTER  PINS  &  GIMLET  SCREWS 


Desagulicrs  thus  attributes  Graham's  invention  to  the 
period  c.  1704-9.  Sir  Richard  Steele's  account  of  the  mat- 
ter appears  in  The  Englishman,  No.  12,  Oct.  27th-2o,th, 
1 713,  and  it  is  evident  that  if  Rowley's  machine  were  a 
copy  of  Graham's,  the  latter  must  precede  Steele's  account 
by  at  least  three  or  four  years,  which  confirms  the  attribu- 
tion of  a  date  before  c.  1709. 

We  may  note  first  that  the  Tompion  and  Graham  orrery 
dates  from  the  period  in  question.  Furthermore,  it  illus- 
trates precisely  those  phenomena  that  Desagulicrs  men- 
tions, and  no  others.  Moreover,  it  was  purchased  by  an 
Austrian  dealer  from  a  monastery  near  Salzburg,  which 
fact  confirms  the  connexion  with  Prince  Eugene,  who  was 
in  Austria  during  a  good  deal  of  the  period  round  1 708-9. 
The  not  improbable  legend  concerning  its  origin  is  that  it 
was  made  by  Tompion  and  Graham  for  Queen  Anne, 
who  later  presented  it  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
in  turn  gave  it  to  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  from  whom  it 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  monastery.  Efforts  to  con- 
firm this  legend  by  reference  to  contemporary  papers  inj 
the  Record  Office,  and  to  the  archives  preserved  in  Blen- 
heim Palace,  which  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  kind, 
enough  to  permit  to  be  examined,  have  not  so  far  met) 
with  success,  but  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  good  case 
for  identifying  the  orrery  with  that  to  which  Desagulicrs 
refers  in  the  passage  cited  above. 

The  instrument,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  illustrations,  is  a 
noble  piece  of  craftsmanship.  The  case,  13  in.  wide  andi 
9  in.  high,  is  of  ebony  and  silver,  supported  on  bracket 
feet  (No.  i).  The  plate  on  top  is  covered  with  blue-green 
vitreous  enamel  designed  to  imitate  the  sky,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  silver  ring  on  which  are  engraved  three  cir- 
cles, the  outer  with  zodiacal  divisions,  the  middle  one  with 
the  months  of  the  year  and  the  inner  with  the  days  of  the 
month  (No.  ii).  The  enamelled  plate,  which  rotates  within 
the  silver  ring,  carries  two  pointers,  which  serve  to  indicate! 
the  difference  between  the  calendars  of  the  old  and  new 
style  which  were  then  both  in  use  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  The  reformation  of  the  calendar,  initiated  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIII  as  from  October  4th,  1582,  was  at  once,  or 
very  soon,  adopted  in  Latin  countries;  in  Protestant 
countries  generally  it  was  not  adopted  until  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  and  in  England  not  until  1 752,  from  whic] 
year  eleven  days  were  omitted,  September  3rd  being  ac- 
counted the  14th  of  that  month. 

The  plate  carries  representations  of  the  sun,  the  eartl 
(engraved  with  a  map)  and  the  moon,  one  side  of  whicl 
is  blackened.  These  rotate  and  revolve  in  their  propor- 
tionate periods.  A  pointer,  directed  radially  from  the  sun 
shows  the  meridian  of  the  earth  at  which  it  is  noon.  Twt 
of  the  original  screws  remained  in  their  holes  and  indi 
cated  the  place  at  which  two  supports  held  a  crescent 
surrounding  the  earth  to  indicate  the  regions  of  night  anc 
day,  and  this  has  been  carefully  restored. 

On  one  of  the  sides  is  a  silver-gilt  clock-face,  best  seei 
in  No.  iv,  having  finely  chased  and  pierced  spandrels  with 
cherubs'  heads.  The  dial  has  two  rings  of  figures,  the  outei 
fixed,  the  inner  movable  by  gearing,  showing  solar  and 
sidereal  times;  in  the  centre  is  a  pinion  with  a  winder,  by. 
which  the  mechanism  is  actuated  so  as  to  move  the  models 
of  the  sun,  moon  and  earth  on  the  top.  On  the  upper  part 
of  the  dial  are  engraved  the  names  Tho.  Tompion — Geo.\ 
Graham — London.  The  style  of  engraving  of  Tompion's 
name  will  be  seen  to  be  facsimile  in  character  to  that  en- 
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By   R.    B.  BECKETT 


ANYONE  beginning  to  study  the  work 
/■A  of  Hogarth  may  well  be  bew  ildered  by 
J-  A. the  number  of  times  he  is  supposed  to 
have  painted  the  same  sitters.  Stage  folk  come 
first  in  popularity,  headed  by  Peg  Woffington, 
who  can  have  had  very  little  time  for  acting  if 
she  sat  for  all  the  portraits  known  by  her  name. 
Next  come  Hogarth  himself  and  the  members 
of  his  family,  including  the  Thornhill  family 
into  which  he  married.  It  seems  at  one  time 
to  have  been  a  regular  fashion  to  take  almost 
am  portrait  of  the  early  Eighteenth  Century 
and  christen  it  under  one  of  these  two  categories : 
the  only  rule  of  guidance  being  that,  the  plainer 
a  t; i i  l  might  be,  the  stronger  the  chance  she  had 
of  becoming  known  to  posterity  as  one  of 
Hogarth's  sisters. 

Some  attempt  to  deal  with  the  members  of 
the  artist's  family  was  made  by  Max  Roldit  in 
an  early  number  of  The  Connoisseur,*  but 
this  did  not  carry  the  matter  very  far;  and  now 
that  fresh  material  has  come  to  light,  it  may 
3e  convenient  to  have  an  authentic  record  of 
the  features  of  his  relations,  so  far  as  they  are 
known.  Fortunately  for  this  purpose,  Hogarth 
left  behind  him  a  whole  series  of  family  por- 
traits, some  of  which  were  purchased  by  Samuel 
Ireland  from  the  widow  in  1 780,  and  later  en- 
graved for  his  own  Graphic  Illustrations  oj  Hogarth, 
jvvhile  others  came  up  in  Mrs.  Hogarth's  sale 


901,  Vol.  I,  p.  143 


No.  I.— MRS.  RICHARD  HOGARTH,  THE  ARTISTS  MOTHER:  PAINTED  BY  WILLIAM  HOGARTH 

at  the  house  in  Leicester  Square  ten  years  later.  Not  all  the  paintings 
have  survived;  but  Ireland's  engravings  are  usually  good  enough  to 
give  a  fair  idea  of  the  originals,  and  with  their  aid  it  becomes 
possible  to  put  together  a  portrait  gallery,  as  it  were,  which  may 
be  useful  for  checking  the  names  given  to  other  portraits,  the  identity 
of  which  is  not  so  well  authenticated. 

The  members  of  Hogarth's  own  family  may  be  taken  in  order  of 
seniority.  The  first  is  Richard  Hogarth,  the  artist's  father,  a  school- 
master who  came  down  from  Westmorland  to  seek  in  vain  for  the 
rewards  of  scholarship  in  London.*  He  died  in  17 18,  before  his  son 
had  even  entered  an  art-school,  so  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  he  should  be  included  in  the  gallery  I  have  mentioned.  It  is 
true  that  if  you  look  down  Austin  Dobson's  list  of  pictures  attributed 
to  Hogarth,  you  will  find  one  with  the  title  Hogarth's  Father  keeping 
School;  but  Sir  Edward  Marsh,  the  owner  of  the  painting,  tells  me 
that  it  has  since  been  found  to  be  signed  by  Van  Aken.  Since  the 
title  was  presumably  dependent  on  the  earlier  attribution,  it  seems 


II.— MARY  HOGARTH  .PERMISSION  OK  MESSRS.  AGNEW&  SON 


*  For  fuller  details  of  Hogarth's  family,  see  Austin  Dobson's  William  Hogarth,  1907,  pp. 
8-1 1,  15  and  48. 
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that  we  must  now  content  ourselves  with  the  pen-portrait 
left  by  William  Hogarth  in  his  autobiographical  notes. 
These  give  us  the  picture  of  a  conscientious  man,  struggling 
against  undeserved  adversity,  from  whom  his  son  inherited 
a  strong  antipathy  towards  the  tribe  of  publishers. 

Richard  Hogarth  married  Anne  Gibbons,  the  artist's 
mother.  Her  maiden  name  was  preserved  in  the  family 
Bible;  but  we  know  very  little  else  about  her,  except  that 
she  died  in  1735,  of  a  fright,  says  The  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
arising  out  of  a  fire  at  a  neighbouring  house  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane.  By  this  time  we  know  that  Hogarth  had  already 
embarked  on  portrait-painting,  at  least  on  a  small  scale. 
Max  Roldit's  article  was  enriched  with  a  coloured  repro- 
duction of  a  painting  then  belonging  to  the  art-dealer 
David  Rothschild,  which  is  here  reproduced  again  (No.  i). 
This  showed  an  elderly  lady,  supposed  to  be  the  older  Mrs. 
Hogarth  from  the  fact  that  it  bore  the  inscription  W.H.  f. 
iyjjIHis  best  Friend.  In  1896  it  had  belonged  to  John  A. 
East,  of  Bedford  Park,  who  said  that  it  had  formerly  hung 
in  the  living-room  of  Hogarth's  house,  from  which  it  had 
been  removed  by  his  mother  to  her  own  house  at  Chis- 
wick.  Another  account  says  that  it  had  come  into  the 
family  from  Captain  Philip  Cozens,  of  the  H.E.I. OS.,  who 
may  perhaps  have  owned  both  the  house  and  the  picture. 
Personally,  though  I  have  not  seen  the  original,  I  see  no 
reason  why  this  painting  should  not  be  one  of  Hogarth's 
earliest  attempts  at  portraiture  in  the  grand  manner,  and 
a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  mother;  but  it  seems  to  be 
the  same  picture  which  later  came  up  for  sale  in  Willis's 
Rooms  in  1928  under  the  title  of  Lady  Thornhill — possibly 


No.  lll.-'MARY  HOGARTH1  :  PERMISSION  OF  THE  TRUSTEES,  TATE  GALLERY 


No.  IV.— ANNE  HOGARTH  :  PERMISSION  OF  MESSRS.  THOMAS  AGNEW  AND  SON  : 

on  the  ground  that  one  guess  is  as  good  as  another — and  was 
sold  for  a  low  price.  It  measures  40  in.  x  50  in.,  and  is 
very  much  in  the  prevailing  style  of  Kneller.  Two  other  1 
supposed  portraits  of  Hogarth's  mother  are  known. 

Hogarth's  sisters,  Mary  and  Anne,  were  a  little  younger  l 
than  their  brother,  being  born  in  1699  and  1701  respect- 
ively. We  have  a  more  certain  record  of  their  features  in  a 
pair  of  small  oval  portraits,  measuring  16  in.  x  18  in.  each, 
which  were  recently  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Agnew  j  i| 
and  Son  (Nos.  ii  and  iv).  These  portraits  were  kept  by  j 
Mrs.  Hogarth  till  her  death  in  1789,  when  they  passed  to 
her  cousin  and  executrix,  Mary  Lewis,  under  whose  orders 
they  were  sold  next  year  by  Messrs.  Greenwood  at  the 
artist's  old  home,  the  Golden  Head  in  Leicester  Square.  I 
(This  is  the  sale  usually  known  as  'Mrs.  Hogarth's  sale.') 
Both  portraits  were  bought  for  two  pounds  by  Mr.  Rann 
(also  spelt  Rahn  or  Rhann),  from  whom  they  passed  be- ! 
fore  181 7  to  Thomas  Gwennap,  'the  Proprietor  of  an  • 
elegant  and  grand  Exhibition  of  Antient  Armour.'*  Gwen- 
nap was  a  dealer  of  doubtful  reputation,  whose  possession  1 
of  an  alleged  Hogarth  would  ordinarily  be  sufficient  to  j 
make  its  authenticity  improbable;  but  in  this  instance  he- 
became  possessed  of  genuine  works.  The  portraits  were 
again  under  the  hammer  in  1821,  when  they  were  sold  by 
Messrs.  Christie's  along  with  Gwennap's  other  'Hogarths' 
at  the  Gothic  Hall  in  Pall  Mall.  On  this  occasion  they 
were  bought  for  two  guineas  by  John  Bowyer  Nichols,  son  ; 
of  the  author  of  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  William  Hogarth, 
and  himself  the  compiler  of  a  later  issue  of  the  same  work, 

*  Nichols  and  Steevens,  The  Genuine  Works  of  William  Hogarth,  1817,  Vol. 
Ill,  p.  192. 
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under  a  similar  title.  They  remained  in  his  family  until 
they  passed  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  through  marriage 
to  Henry  Faure-Walker  of  Highlcy  Manor,  from  whose 
famil)  they  wen-  acquired  by  the  present  proprietors  in 
104I).  As  John  Nichols  says,  'a  strong  family  likeness  is  very 
discernible.'  The  two  sisters  ran  a  small  shop  for  the  sale  of 
ready-made  frocks,  likewise  Fustians,  Tickens,  Hollands, 
white  stript  l)imit\s.  white  and  stript  Flanels,'  for  which 
their  brother  had  once  engraved  a  shop-bill.  From  the 
style,  and  the  apparent  age  of  the  sitters,  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  say  that  the  present  portraits  were  painted  in  the 
early  1740  s,  when  Hogarth  was  busiest  with  portrait- 
painting.  They  are  done  on  a  curious  sort  of  twill  canvas, 
also  used  for  one  of  the  Huggins  portraits  at  Adderbury 
Manor. 

There  are  several  other  supposed  portraits  of  Hogarth's 
sifters.  I  have  notes  of  four  such  portraits  of  Mary,  and 
three  of  Anne,  besides  those  which  are  vaguely  known  by 
the  title  of  Hogarth's  Sister;  and  no  doubt  there  are  plenty 
more  scattered  about  in  private  possession.  Of  the  pictures 
said  to  represent  the  elder  sister,  perhaps  the  best  known 
is  the  small  portrait  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  measuring  only 
8{  in.  1 1  in.,  bequeathed  by  Richard  Frankum  in 
1 86 1  1X0.  iii).  According  to  the  official 
catalogue  (which  seems  to  stand  in  need 
of  revision),  it  is  inscribed  Mary  Hogarth, 
1746;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  trace  of  such  an  inscription,  which 
may  have  been  removed  on  cleaning  in 
the  past.  From  the  quality  of  the  painting, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  could  have  been 
painted  by  Hogarth  at  the  date  suggested, 
nor  do  the  features  very  closely  resemble 
those  in  the  portrait  which  belonged  to 
jMrs.  Hogarth,  so  the  inscription  may 
lave  been  merely  fanciful. 

The  most  famous  of  the  pictures  which 
have  been  supposed  to  represent  the 
younger  sister,  Anne,  is  undoubtedly  the 
National  Gallery  portrait  of  young  Mrs. 
Salter  (Xo.  v),  wife  of  the  first  married 
Master  of  Charterhouse  (she  appears  to 
have  owed  the  advancement  of  her  hus- 
band to  the  influence  of  an  archiepisco- 
pal  uncle).  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
picture  was  already  known  by  its  correct 
title,  and  that  the  sitter  was  at  least  ten 
years  younger  than  either  of  Hogarth's 
sisters  would  have  been  at  the  time  of 
painting,  Austin  Dobson  got  it  firmly 
into  his  head  that  the  lady  was  'clearly' 
Hogarth's  sister  from  the  likeness;  and 
if  it  was  the  younger  sister,  then  her  name 
bould  not  be  Mrs.  Salter,  since  Anne  was 
'Known  to  have  died  unmarried  in  1 77 1  .* 
?rom  this  somewhat  curious  line  of 
'easoning,  the  picture  became  known  for 
nany  years  to  the  world  as  Anne  Hogarth, 
jntil  the  matter  was  cleared  up  by  that 
keen  Hogarthian  scholar,  the  late  Mr. 
sherwood  Kay,  in  a  paper  for  The  Con- 
noisseur, j  In  the  meantime,  however, 


the  fashion  had  spread  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the  portrait 
of  a  distinctly  plain  lady  in  rose  taffeta  from  the  Linden- 
hurst  Collection,  now  at  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts, 
had  also  become  known  as  Anne  Hogarth,  on  the  strength 
of  a  supposed  resemblance  to  Mrs.  Salter;  but  I  under- 
stand that  this  title  has  since  been  abandoned  (No.  vi). 

Before  coming  to  the  younger  Mrs.  Hogarth,  who  sup- 
plies a  link  with  the  Thornhill  family,  I  may  here  observe 
that  Hogarth  had  no  children,  unless  one  includes  the 
many  waifs  and  strays  he  befriended  through  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  or  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Several  of  his 
pictures  indicate  that  he  had  a  strong  sympathy  with  the 
young,  and  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of 
his  life  that  he  should  have  had  no  children  of  his  own. 
It  is  necessary  to  mention  this,  since  the  portrait  of  a  girl 
in  a  lace  cap  was  exhibited  at  Burlington  House  in  1908 
as  a  work  of  Hogarth  with  the  caption,  The  Painter's  Child; 
and  I  have  been  shown  a  photograph  of  a  conversation- 
piece,  representing  a  lady  and  gentleman  with  their  two 
daughters,  and  entitled  The  Hogarth  Family.  These  show 
how  readily  such  titles  are  bestowed. 

The  painter's  wife,  Jane  Hogarth,  was  the  daughter  of 
Sir  James  Thornhill,  Sergeant-Painter  to  the  King,  of  a 


William  Hogarth,  1907,  p.  215. 
April  1933,  pp.  243-4. 
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good  Dorset  family.  She  was  born  somewhere  round  about 
1 7 1 1 ,  being  thus  several  years  younger  than  her  husband 
and  his  sisters  As  is  well  known,  she  eloped  with  Hogarth 
at  the  beginning  of  1730  1729  by  the  old  calendar  .  Sir 
James  is  said  to  have  been  furious,  but  to  have  become 
reconciled  with  his  son-in-law  through  the  offices  of  Lady 
Thornhill,  who  is  reported  to  have  connived  at  the  elope- 
ment. The  marriage  was  a  supremely  happy  one.  except 
for  childlessness;  and  it  is  but  natural  that  Hogarth  should 
have  taken  a  delight  in  painting  his  good-looking  young 
wife,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  can  have  found 
time  to  have  done  this  quite  so  often  as  he  is  supposed  to 
have  done.  Eleven  portraits  of  the  younger  Mrs.  Hogarth 
are  recorded,  apart  from  those  entitled  simply  Mrs.  Ho- 
garth, which  may  represent  either  Jane  rue  Thornhill  .  or 
her  mother-in-law. 

The  most  authentic  of  these  portraits  is  again  one  of 
those  which  Mrs.  Hogarth  kept  with  her  till  her  death, 
and  which  appeared  at  her  sale  in  1790.  when  it  was 
bought  by  Samuel  Ireland,  who  had  it  engraved  by  Ryder 
for  the  Graphic  Illustrations  *  After  Ireland's  death,  it  was 
sold  by  Christie's  in  1801,  and  was  bought  by  Vernon  for 
two  guineas ;  thereafter  it  appeared  in  several  well-known 
collections,  including  those  of  H.  R.  Willett,  John  Heugh, 
and  H.  Bingham  Mildmay,  the  price  increasing  with  each 
successive  sale,  and  it  was  often  exhibited  in  the  last 
century.  It  i^  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  at 
Mentmore  (No.  vii).  The  picture,  measuring  28  in.  x 
36  in.,  shows  Mrs.  Hogarth  in  her  younger  days,  holding 
an  oval  portrait  which  is  probably  that  of  her  father,  and 
may  have  been  painted  in  the  later  1 73o"s.  Samuel  Ireland's 

*  »799» VoL  u>  P-  4- 


comments  are  worth  quoting.  Tf  report  may  be  cred- 
ited/ he  writes.*  'the  likeness  was  very  strong;  and  affords 
ample  proof  that  our  artist  had  no  ill  taste  in  his  choice  of 
beauty.  In  her  latter  time,  when  I  was  acquainted  with 
her,  she  bad  an  animated  countenance,  and  to  the  last  a 
fine  symmetry  of  features.  Her  behaviour  was  that  of  a 
well-bred  woman/ 

Another  portrait  by  Hogarth  of  his  wife  was  a  small 
whole-length,  a  companion  to  the  well-known  picture  at 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Hogarth  painting  the  Comic 
Muse,  and  of  the  same  size  14J  in.  X  15^  in.).  This  is 
mentioned  as  being  still  at  Mrs.  Hogarth's  house  in  Chis] 
wick  in  1782" ;  but  though  the  companion  picture  may  be 
one  of  those  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  her  sale,  there 
is  no  trace  of  this  one.  which  must  have  been  kept  back  by 
Mary  Lewis,  and  nothing  has  been  heard  of  it  since.  A 
third  portrait  of  Mrs.  Hogarth,  of  which  the  history  is 
uncertain,  but  which  agrees  in  features  with  the  Ment- 
more portrait,  is  now  the  property  of  Miss  Lizzie  Hogarth 
of  Sherborne,  and  is  on  loan  to  the  Aberdeen  Art  Gallery 
No.  viii  .  It  is  said  to  have  been  detached  from  a  larger 
canvas,  as  the  dimensions  indicate  2o|  in.  X  331  in.  ;  it 
shows  Jane  Hogarth  as  a  young  woman  holding  a  pet 
lamb,  while  the  other  half  is  said  to  have  shown  her  hus- 
band holding  a  dog.  and  to  have  been  given  away  by  him 
to  a  friend.  Among  other  portraits  which  have  at  various 

*  Graphic  Illustrations,  i 794.  Vol.  I.  p.  88. 

"  Nichols'  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  William  Hogarth,  2nd  edition.  1 782, 
P-  295- 
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times  been  supposed  to  represenl  the  artist's  wile,  there  is 
a  portrait  of  a  lady  in  white  satin  belonging  to  Mr. 
Anthony  dc  Rothschild.  This  fine  painting,  which  was 
exhibited  by  his  lather  at  the  Second  National  Loan  in 
's  undoubtedly  by  Hogarth,  in  my  opinion;  but  it 
ilocs  not  seem  possible  to  reconcile  the  appearance  of  the 
lad)  with  that  of  Mrs.  Hogarth  in  the  portraits  mentioned 
above.  Other  portraits  ^aid  to  be  of  Mrs.  Hogarth  were 
exhibited  at  Burlington  House,  by  George  C.  Handford 
in  [872  (25  in.  x  29^  in.,  oval)  and  by  L.  Hamilton 
McCormick  in  1906  (full-length  in  blue  dress,  seated  near 
easel.  16  in.  X  24  in.). 

Members  of  the  Thornhill  family  are  supposed  to  figure 
in  numerous  conversation-pieces  attributed  to  Hogarth, 
ibut  often  with  very  little  reason,  and  mention  need  be 
made  of  only  a  few  of  them.  In  The  Thornhill  Family, 
(recently  with  Messrs.  Arthur  Tooth  and  Sons,  a  youth  is 
holding  up  a  religious  print  or  picture  before  a  company 
>f  older  persons  and  a  young  girl.  When  this  painting  was 
ixhibited  at  York  in  1866  by  a  member  of  the  Thompson 
amily,  it  was  given  the  caption  of  Sir  James  Thornhill 
txhibiting  his  Pictures  to  his  Uncle  and  Patron,  Dr.  Sydenham. 
It  is  true  that  the  famous  Dr.  Sydenham  was  the  maternal 
jreat-uncle  of  Sir  James  Thornhill,  brought  him  to  Lon- 
don as  a  boy,  and  left  him  a  sum  of  money  to  aid  his 
professional  education;  but  the  difficulty  here  is  that  any 
luch  event  must  have  happened  well  before  Hogarth  was 
born,  and  the  group  does  not  appear  to  be  an  imaginary 
lomposition.  Lord  Northbrook  has  a  family  group, 
leveral  times  exhibited  and  popularly  known  as  The  Broken 
ran.  which  is  supposed  to  represent  Lady  Thornhill  with 
per  daughter  and  one  of  Hogarth's  sisters;  but  the  figures 

10  not  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  authentic  portraits  of 
■he  ladies  concerned,  and  no  such  identification  was  sug- 
gested when  the  picture  was  first  exhibited  by  John 
Holmes  at  Suffolk  Street  in  1832,  so  that  it  seems  to  have 

'  rown  up  about  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
there  are  about  half  a  dozen  other  pictures  described  as 
*~he  Thornhill  Family,  and  there  are  other  groups  in  which 
Kir  James  is  supposed  to  be  present. 

The  notorious  Gwennap  had  a  picture,  later  the  prop- 
erty of  Lord  Waring,  which  became  known  as  Hogarth 
tainting  the  Portrait  of  Lady  Thornhill.  It  had  previously 
jjelonged  to  the  eccentric  Constantine  Jennings  of  Chelsea, 
I  nd  is  first  mentioned  under  the  colourless  title  of  A 
fainter  in  his  Painting-room,  taking  the  Portrait  of  a  Lady  of 
miality,  'in  the  manner  of  Teniers.'*  In  Gwennap's  sale 
latalogue  of  1821  (which  he  seems  to  have  written  him- 
fclf),  there  is  a  long  and  colourful  account,  in  which  Lady 
IT  hornhill  is  said  to  be  sitting  for  her  portrait  to  Hogarth, 
I  ith  a  picture  of  her  husband  by  the  fireplace,  while  her 
mm  plays  with  some  drawings  beside  her,  and  Jane,  being 

11  disgrace,  lurks  behind  some  pictures  at  the  back.  In 
liter  accounts,  Sir  James  himself  is  standing  by  the  fire- 
Bace,  and  in  one  instance  he  even  becomes  'Saint  James' : 
■lus  do  legends  grow.  Austin  Dobsonf  has  confused  this 
lainting  with  another,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Eric 
ttassey,  and  formerly  belonging  to  Dr.  Clarke  the  Trav- 
Bler.  This  has  been  at  different  times  believed  to  represent 
I  hornhill  painting  the  portrait  of  his  daughter  (owing  to 
lie  presence  of  other  artists  at  work  in  a  room  at  the  back), 

J  -Nichols  and  Steevens,  The  Genuine  Works.  1817,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  192. 
\\William  Hogarth,  1907,  p.  218.  See  also  The  Genuine  Works,  Vol.  Ill, 
1)>.  182-3. 


and  Hogarth  painting  the  portrait  of  Sarah  Malcolm 
(which  is  quite  impossible).  Most  studio  scenes  of  this 
period  are  supposed  to  include  either  Thornhill  or  Ho- 
garth, or  even  both,  and  there  are  several  other  pictures 
in  this  class. 

Among  the  individual  members  of  the  Thornhill  family, 
Sir  James  must  take  precedence,  as  he  would  have  ex- 
pected to  do  in  his  lifetime;  for  he  was  an  ambitious  man, 
the  first  English-born  painter  to  be  knighted,  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  given  to  intrigue  at  court  as  well  as  in 
artistic  circles.  Born  in  1675,  ne  died  in  1734,  soon  after 
the  reconciliation  with  Hogarth,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  he 
would  have  had  much  time  to  spare  for  sitting  to  his 
son-in-law,  who  is  nevertheless  supposed  to  have  painted 
his  portrait  some  fifteen  times.  Two  of  these  belonged  to 
Mrs.  Hogarth,  who  must  have  known  her  husband's  work 
as  well  as  her  father's  features.  She  disposed  of  one  of  them 
before  her  death  to  Samuel  Ireland,  who  etched  it  himself 
in  1786,  and  again  on  a  smaller  scale  for  his  Graphic 
Illustrations*  (No.  ix).  This  is  a  very  small  picture,  meas- 
uring about  7  in.  x  8  in.,  as  is  only  to  be  expected,  for 

*  1794,  Vol.  I,  p.  86. 
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No.  IX.— SIR  JAMES  THORSHILL  :  FROM  SAMUEL  IRELAND'S 
GRAPHIC  ILLL'STRATIOXS  OF  HOGARTH,  PUBLISHED  IN  1794 


there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Hogarth  had  taken  to  paint- 
ing large-scale  portraits  before  his  father-in-law's  death; 
and  it  may  even  have  been  painted  before  the  elopement, 
when  Hogarth  was  still  studying  under  Thornhill.  It  was 
purchased  by  Vernon  for  fourteen  shillings  at  Ireland's 
sale  in  1801,  but  has  since  disappeared.  Of  the  other 
portrait  belonging  to  Mrs.  Hogarth,  which  was  presum- 
ably the  better  of  the  two,  nothing  is  known  except  that 
it  was  bought  at  her  sale  in  1 790  by  Alderman  Boydell  for 
two  pounds  ten  shillings.  It  would  be  wearisome  to  re- 
count in  detail  the  portraits  for  which  there  is  no  such 
guarantee  of  authenticity. 

Judith,  Lady  Thornhill,  is  said  to  have  been  born  in 
1673,  being  thus  two  years  older  than  her  husband;  but 
she  lived  till  1757,  so  that  she  would  have  had  more  time, 
as  well  as  leisure,  in  which  to  sit  to  Hogarth  for  her  por- 
trait. In  spite  of  this,  she  seems  to  have  been  a  less  per- 
sistent sitter  than  Sir  James,  for  there  are  only  four  single 
portraits  known  by  her  name,  apart  from  the  portrait  of 
the  older  Mrs.  Hogarth  mentioned  above.  One  of  these 
naturally  belonged  to  her  daughter,  who  kept  it  with  her 
till  the  end.  It  was  bought  at  her  sale  by  Samuel  Ireland, 
in  the  same  lot  as  his  portrait  of  Mrs.  Hogarth,  and  he  had 
it  engraved  by  Le  Coeur  for  the  Graphic  Illustrations* 
(No.  x  .  The  picture,  of  which  the  dimensions  are  not 
known,  but  which  was  probably  of  fairly  large  size, 
showed  a  somewhat  frightened-looking  elderly  woman  in 
widow's  attire,  so  it  must  have  been  painted  after  her 
husband's  death  in  1734.  It  was  bought  for  a  small  sum 
by  Vernon  at  Ireland's  sale,  and  that  is  the  last  that  is 
known  of  it.  None  of  the  surviving  portraits  called  after 
Lady  Thornhill,  of  which  one  belonged  to  Lord  St.  Oswald 

*  i?99»  Vol.  II,  p.  12. 


No.  X.— LADY  THORSHILL  :  ENGRAVED  BY  LE  COEL'R  FOR 
IRELAND'S  GRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  HOGARTH  :  VOL.  II 


at  Nostell  Priory,  and  another  is  at  Budapest,  bears  any 
great  resemblance  to  the  lady  shown  in  the  engraving. 

Sir  James  and  Lady  Thornhill  had  one  other  child,  . 
John  Thornhill,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  Sergeant- 
Painter  to  King  George  II,  a  post  which  he  held  till  his 
death  in  1757,  when  he  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  hi^  . 
brother-in-law  Hogarth,  after  the  usual  amount  of  couriP 
intrigue.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  inherited  his  father's, 
ambition,  for  very  little  is  known  about  him,  except  that 
he  and  Hogarth  are  supposed  to  have  been  friends  as 
young  men  together.  A  'spirited  sketch'  of  him  was  bought 
by  Rann  at  Mrs.  Hogarth's  sale,  and  Samuel  Ireland  had 
it  engraved  by  Whessell,  to  complete  his  gallery  of  Thorn 
hill  portraits  in  the  Graphic  Illustrations  *  (No.  xi).  Ireland, 
who  has  a  curious  way  of  muddling  up  anything  he  canJ 
speaks  of  Mrs.  Hogarth's  brother  as  'Mr.  James  Thorn-| 
hill* ;  and  further  confusion  was  added  by  the  exhibition 
at  the  British  Institute  in  1814  of  a  portrait  belonging  tc 
the  Rev.  John  Luscombe  entitled  Henry  Thornhill,  which!  J 
John  Nichols  seems  to  have  recognized  from  Whessell's 
engraving  as  a  portrait  of  John  Thornhill.  *  It  is  not  clear 
whether  this  picture  was  the  same;  but  nothing  more 
known  of  one  or  the  other.  Graves,  following  Ireland 
refers  to  the  Luscombe  picture  as  James  Thornhill. 

In  this  gallery  of  family  portraits  it  would  be  wrong  notj 
to  include  that  of  Jane  Hogarth's  cousin,  generally  known, 
as  Mrs.  Mary  Lewis,  though  she  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  married.  She  must  have  come  to  live  with  the  Ho- 
garths,  since  the  artist  left  her  £100  for  her  'faithful, 
services,'  and  it  was  in  her  arms  that  he  is  said  to  have, 
died  when  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill.*  After  his  sister'^ 
*  i?99>  Vol.  II,  p.  14. 

t  The  Genuine  Works,  1817.  Vol.  III.  p.  170. 
%  Biographical  Anecdotes,  1781,  p.p.  56-7. 
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No.  XI.— JOHN  THORXHILL,  ERRONEOUSLY  INSCRIBED  BY  IRELAND 
AS  JAMES  THORXHILL  :  FROMGRAPHIC  I LLV ST RA  TIOXS,  VOLUME  1 1 

eath,  she  succeeded  to  the  care  of  his  engravings,  from 
I'hich  the  widow  derived  her  small  income;  and  after  Mrs. 
logarth's  death  she  became  possessed  of  his  autobiograph- 
:al  notes  and  other  personal  papers,  which  she  prudently 
lade  over  to  John  Ireland  for  publication.  Honest  John 
lichols  speaks  of  her  'good  nature  and  affability';  but 
;er  fidelity  produced  a  savage  attack  from  his  collaborator, 
George  Steevens,  in  a  later  edition  of  the  Biographical 
necdotes.  Miss  Lizzie  Hogarth  has  an  oval  portrait, 
leasuring  19  in.  x  21  in.,  of  Mary  Lewis  in  a  ruff,  which  is 
Iso  on  loan  to  Aberdeen  Art  Gallery  (No.  xii).  Its  full 
istory  is  not  known,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  painted 
y  Hogarth  in  1755,  and  a  paper  attached  to  the  frame 
ears  the  following  account  of  its  painting:  'When  Mr. 
ogarth  had  finished  the  portrait  he  brought  it  to  me  and 
id,  "There,  Molly,  I  have  finished  your  portrait  at  last 
nd  I  have  taken  some  pains  with  it.  I  have  put  you  on  a 
iff  to  disguise  you,  for  you  are  too  handsome.  Now  I  have 
een  offered  twenty  guineas  for  it,  therefore  if  you  like 
du  can  have  that  instead  of  the  picture."  I  replied,  "No, 
•;r,  I  thank  you  for  the  pains  you  have  taken  to  oblige  me 
id  I  shall  keep  the  picture  for  your  sake".'  It  is  to  be 
ited  that  Hogarth  went  through  what  may  be  called  a 
utch  period  in  his  last  few  years  of  painting,  and  that  a 
iff  occurs  in  one  of  Lord  Leconfield's  pictures,  now 
'illed  Peg  Woffington  as  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (originally  said 
have  been  intended  for  a  portrait  of  Peg's  younger 
*;ter,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Cholmondeley),  which  is  signed 
'  Hogarth  and  dated  1759. 

One  thing  more  needs  to  be  added  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ident.  J.  Bowyer  Nichols  in  his  Biographical  Anecdotes  of 
133  lists  all  the  family  portraits  by  Hogarth  known  to 


him  under  the  date  1749,*  just  as  he  puts  all  the  Hoadly 
portraits  under  the  year  1743,  and  this  dating  is  often 
followed  in  later  accounts.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
for  this  particular  date,  except  that  the  engraving  of 
Hogarth's  well-known  self-portrait  with  the  pug-dog  was 
issued  in  1 749,  though  the  painting  was  done  several  years 
previously;  but  then  dates  are  always  a  weak  point  with 
J.  B.  Nichols,  who  was  usually  content  to  go  by  the  date 
on  an  engraving. 

It  is  more  probable  that  the  family  portraits  were  scat- 
tered over  a  long  period,  and  done  during  intervals  when 
Hogarth  had  time  to  spare  from  other  work.  Some  may 
have  been  done  during  the  1730's  by  way  of  experiment, 
when  he  was  trying  to  build  up  his  practice  as  a  portrait- 
painter,  and  some  again  in  the  1740's,  when  his  portraits 
were  losing  popularity. 

To  sum  up,  this  mysterious  multiplicity  of  portraits  all 
called  after  the  names  of  members  of  Hogarth's  family, 
provides  a  good  example  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
led  to  the  study  of  iconography,  a  modern  offshoot,  one 
might  say,  of  the  older  study  of  mythology,  where  English 
portraits  of  the  Seventeenth  and  early  Eighteenth 
Centuries  are  concerned.  It  further  raises  the  interesting 
question:  To  what  is  it  all  due?  It  is  only  natural  that  we 
should  want  to  know  who  is  the  sitter  in  a  portrait  which 
has  lost  its  original  title:  enquiry  is  a  fascinating  pursuit; 
someone  makes  a  guess,  not  a  very  good  one,  it  may  be, 
but  before  long  the  guess  is  treated  as  a  certainty,  par- 
ticularly if  it  happens  to  have  a  rather  romantic  flavour 
about  it.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  same  process 
is  not  going  on  at  the  present  day. 
*  Pp.  382-3. 


No.  XII.— MARY  LEWIS,  JANE  HOGARTH'S  COUSIN  :  COLL.  MISS  L.  HOGARTH 


BY  WHOSE  HAND? 

DID  THE   ELERS   HAVE   A   'H AUSM ALER' ? 

By    FRANK    TILLEY,  F.R.S.A. 


No.  I— STAFFORDSHIRE  STONEW  ARE  MUG 
WITH  ENAMEL  COLOURED  DECORATION" 


No.  II— A  STAFFORDSHIRE  STONEW  ARE  TEAPOT  W  ITH  SIMILAR 
DECORATION  TO  No.  IA  :  IN  THE  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


No.  IA  — SIDE  VIEW'  OF  THE  MUG  NO. 
IN  THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  OF  W'ALEl 


SOME  years  ago  Mr.  Bernard  Rackham  noticed  a 
Staffordshire  stoneware  mug  in  the  National  Museum 
of  Wales.  In  itself  it  was  not  out  of  the  ordinary ;  just 
a  half-pint  stoneware  salt-glazed  mug  of  typical  late-seven- 
teenth- or  early-eighteenth-century  type.  But,  said  Mr. 
Rackham,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  English  Ceramic 
Circle  in  April  1939,  it  'stands  alone  among  its  kind  on 
account  of  its  decoration  with  enamelling  in  bright  colours 
— white,  yellow,  blue,  crimson  and  green.  On  either  side 
of  it  are  painted  a  carnation  and  other  flowers  symmetric- 
ally arranged  in  a  vase  with  two  handles.  On  the  front  is 
a  shield  surrounded  by  scrollwork;  it  bears  the  arms  of 
Farmer,  argent  a  Jesse  sable  between  three  lions'  heads  erased 
gules.  Below  the  shield,  entirely  in  red,  are  bands  inscribed : 
Farmer  Anno  domini  ijo6'  This  mug  is  illustrated,  by  cour- 
tesy of  the  National  Museum  of  Wales,  in  Nos.  i  and  \a. 

In  November  191 2,  at  the  Hanley  sale  of  the  Solon 
Collection,  Lot  484  consisted,  according  to  Butters'  cata- 
logue, of  a  'teapot  of  Elers  ware,  decorated  with  scrolls  of 
white  enamel  touched  up  with  green  glaze.'  The  illustra- 
tion on  plate  10  of  the  catalogue  of  the  sale  shows  this 
decoration  to  be  rather  more  than  'scrolls,'  as  it  includes 
fantastic  birds  and  insects,  which  are  not  merely  'touched 
up  but  are  dotted  with  green.  The  importance  of  this  point 
will  be  seen  later.  Incidentally,  this  teapot  was  illustrated 
in  The  Connoisseur  on  two  occasions:  first  in  Vol.  II, 
1902,  page  72,  and  again  in  1914,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  page 
23.  It  was  also  referred  to  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Honey  in  a  foot- 
note to  page  14,  E.C.C.  Trans.,  No.  2,  1934. 

Among  the  Chinese  porcelain  presented  to  the  Victoria 


and  Albert  Museum  in  191 3  by  R.  Clarke  Edwards  was  \ 
bowl  of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period  with  a  pale  brown  glaze  o 
the  exterior,  the  interior  painted  in  blue  with  a  lotu 
pattern  (No.  iii).  This,  said  Mr.  Rackham  in  the  pape 
above  referred  to,  is  of  peculiar  interest  for  the  exterio 
decoration,  which  'consists  of  four  medallions  enclosin 
sprays  of  tulips  surrounded  by  spots  and,  in  two  cases, 
crested  bird;  between  the  medallions  are  small  detacher  k 
flowers;  the  colours  employed  are  white,  crimson,  greei:  r 
and  black.' 

Later  (in  1938)  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  ac 
quired  a  stoneware  teapot  covered  with  a  rich  brown  sail 
glaze  and  of  certain  Staffordshire  make,  and  this  again  i 
similarly  decorated,  the  same  technique  of  dots  as  on  th< 
previously  described  pieces  being  particularly  noticeable 
(No.  ii).  This  and  No.  iii  are  reproduced  by  courtesy  o 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

There  is  also  a  red  stoneware  teapot  (or  was!)  in  th« 
Dresden  Museum,  which  had  been  attributed  to  Bottge 
but  which  Mr.  Honey,  in  the  E.C.C.  Trans,  referred  t( 
above,  with  customary  logic  attributed  to  Elers.  This  tea 
pot  is  also  decorated  with  enamels,  encircled  with  whitfl 
scrollwork,  and  from  a  comparison  of  these  pieces  Mr  ^ 
Rackham  suggested  the  possibility  that  the  decorator  may 
have  been  imported  from  Holland  by  the  Elers,  and  exl  >; 
pressed  the  hope  that  other  examples  might  be  forth 
coming. 

Now,  after  a  period  of  ten  years,  three  more  example.'!  - 
have  been  discovered,  largely  as  the  result  of  continuou: 
and  persistent  searching,  so  that  there  are  now  on  recorc  > 


: 

■ 

\ 
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ight  specimens  of  this  curious  and  interesting  Eng- 
sh  parallel  of  hausmaleri  some  fifty  or  sixty  years 
eforewe  find  London  enamellers  decorating  Chinese 
orcclain  with  flowers  and  caterpillars  of  the  Chelsea 
id-anchor  variety,  and  O'Neale  painting  his  charm- 
lg  little  green  landscapes  on  similar  Oriental  wares. 

A  pair  of  bowls  of  late  seventeenth-century  Chinese 
txport'  porcelain  comprises  two  of  the  three  pieces 
ow  recorded.  These  are  shown  in  illustration  No.  iv, 
nd  are  painted  inside  in  underglaze  blue  with  a 
>rmal  design  of  four-  and  five-petalled  flowers  and 
>liage.  The  exteriors  are  covered  in  a  deep  blue- 
lack,  apparently  a  cobalt-manganese,  glaze  which 
[ems  at  first  glance  to  be  black.  Both  are  enamelled 
lentically  with  the  dotted  or  jewelled  style  of  paint- 
ig  seen  on  the  pieces  previously  illustrated,  and  one 
,de  of  each  bowl  is  shown.  The  body  of  the  decora- 
on  is  white,  lined  and  dotted  with  carmine  and 
reen,  and  is  by  the  same  hand  as  the  stoneware  mug  seen 
k  No.  i,  the  bowl  on  the  left  of  No.  iv  showing  an  almost 
lentical  vase  of  flowers.  The  carnation  found  on  the  mug, 
r  well  as  the  'broken'  tulip  on  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
ttuseum  bowl  (No.  iii),  are  also  clearly  seen  on  the  bowl 
n  the  right  of  No.  iv. 

The  third  piece,  shown  in  No.  v,  is  even  more  interest- 
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IV.— PAIR  OF  LATE  XVII  CENTURY  CHINESE  BOWLS  IN  THE  DE  TRAFFORD  COLLECTION 


g.  This  is  a  bowl  of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period,  the  interior 
ainted  in  underglaze  blue  with  a  single  flower  spray 
rrounded  by  a  double  circle,  the  edge  with  a  deep 
itched  border.  On  the  base  is  a  flower-symbol  mark 
ithin  two  circles. 

The  exterior  has  a  cafe-au-lait  glaze — with  the  accent  on 
it.  Comparison  with  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
)wl  (No.  iii)  shows  not  only  the  same  hand  but  another 
rsion  of  the  same  design.  Particularly  noticeable  is 
e  long-necked  bird  and  the  stemless  tulip  bloom, 
le  palette  is  the  same  as  that  on  the  pair  of  bowls 
ustrated,  but  the  carmine  has  fired  a  darker,  almost 
locolate,  tone. 

It  appears,  from  the  method  of  dotted  or  jewelled 
irichment  of  the  designs,  the  vase  of  flowers,  the 
jng-necked  bird  and  the  identical  butterflies  and 
sects  found  on  several  of  the  pieces,  including  the 
Ion  Elers  teapot,  that  these  are  the  work  of  one 
nd.  And  as  three  of  the  pieces  are  of  Staffordshire 
igin  and  two  of  these  are  Elers,  it  demands  no 
eat  flight  of  imagination  to  accept  Mr.  Rackham's 
ggestion  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  Dutch  painter 
ought  over  by  the  Elers,  especially  when  the  Dutch 
ind  to  be  found  on  seventeenth-century  Lambeth 


No.  III.  —  K'ANG  HSI  BOWL  WITH  TULIPS,  BIRDS,  ETC.,  IN  MEDALLIONS  :  V.  &  A.  MUS. 


delft  is  taken  into  consideration  as  evidence  of  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  minor  influx  of  pottery  painters  from  Holland 
at  this  period. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  find  any  other  theory  to 
postulate,  even  though  this  type  of  decoration  has  not  so 
far  been  recorded  on  tin-glazed  earthenware,  whether 
Lambeth  or  early  Bristol.  Other  pieces  of  stoneware  and  of 
Chinese  porcelain  similarly  decorated  doubt- 
less exist,  and  this  article  may  be,  it  is  hoped, 
the  means  of  bringing  them  to  light. 

A  theory  has  been  advanced  that  these 
pieces  may  have  been  decorated  in  Holland. 
This  idea  is  based  on  the  known  and  quite 
frequent  examples  of  Dutch  decoration  to  be 
found  on  English  salt-glaze  and  on  Leeds 
cream  ware,  but  I  do  not  think  it  holds 
water,  for  many  reasons.  First,  one  would 
have  expected  to  find  (as  at  one  time  one 
could  find  salt-glaze  and  Leeds  so  decorated) 
a  fair  number  of  such  pieces  in  the  Nether- 
lands. But  there  is  no  record  of  any  having 
been  found  elsewhere  than  in  England. 
Secondly,  the  dates  are  some  forty  to  fifty  years  apart, 
as  shown  by  the  dated  mug  (No.  i),  which  is  a  further 
point  of  evidence.  For  the  mug  is  dated  1 706,  and  the 
earliest  piece  of  English  salt-glaze  the  decoration  of 
which  can  reasonably  be  attributed  to  Holland  is  placed 
around  1750  by  Bernard  Rackham  in  the  Schreiber  Cata- 
logue (vol.  II,  no.  223,  pi.  24).  Nor  is  the  decoration  on  the 
earlier  pieces  traceable,  even  as  an  influence,  on  later  wares. 


No.  V.-BOWL  :  K'ANG  HSI  PERIOD  :  WITH  ENAMELLED  FLOWER  SPRAYS,  BIRDS,  ETC. 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR  IN  AMERICA 

By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


THE  WEDGWOOD  LOAN 
EXHIBITION" 

THE  extensive  exhibition  of 
Wedgwood  at  present  at  the 
Brooklyn  Museum  will  remain 
there  until  late  September,  when  it 
will  be  shown  at  other  museums 
throughout  the  country.  Examples 
from  the  Wedgwood  Museum  at 
Etruria.  Staffordshire.  England,  and 
from  the  present  members  of  the 
Wedgwood  family  have  made  this  the 
most  extensive  collection  of  its  kind 
ever  shown  together  and  an  event  of 
rare  interest  in  ceramic  circles.  Every 
type  of  ware  associated  with  the  name 
of  Wedgwood  is  represented,  and  not 
only  by  finished  examples  but  by  many 
trial  specimens  which  record  Josiah 
Wedgwood's  determined  quest  of  new 
bodies,  glazes  and  forms.  As  he  com- 
bined to  a  rare  degree  the  abilities  of 
the  potter,  scientist,  scholar  and  de- 
signer, these  evidences  of  his  experi- 
mentation have  illuminating  value. 

The  association  of  the  Wedgwood 
family  with  English  ceramics  began  in 

1612  and  has  continued  to  the  present  day.  The  experience  of 
more  than  a  century  of  potting  lay  behind  the  young  partner  of 
Harrison  and  Whieldon  in  the  early  days  at  Burslem.  Salt-glaze, 
tortoiseshell  and  agate  wares  preceded  the  new  green  glaze  which 
Wedgwood  invented  in  1759,  just  before  his  partnership  with  Whiel- 
don had  terminated.  The  cauliflower  and  pine-apple  types,  invented 
by  him,  were  early  productions  of  the  Ivy  House  works  at  Burslem, 
and  also  early  examples  of  the  ingenuity  and  ceaseless  working  out 
of  new  forms  that  characterized  Josiah  Wedgwood's  career.  Redware, 
too,  was  an  early  favourite  at  Ivy  House,  a  well-known  English  type 
imitative  of  the  Yi-hsing  ware  of  China. 

By  1 767  expanding  business  made  the  Ivy  House  works  inadequate. 
The  purchase  of  the  'Ridge  House  Estate'  of  360  acres  provided  room 
for  a  factory  and  home,  Etruria  Hall,  of  his  own  planning.  For  the 
next  twenty  years,  1770-90,  Wedgwood's  contribution  to  English 
ceramic  production  included  the  basaltes  and  jasper  vases  and 
plaques,  cameos,  the  portrait  medallions  and  the  early  copies  of  the 
Portland  vase.  In  1774  the  service  for  Catherine  of  Russia,  decorated 
with  English  views,  proved  an  historic  one,  and  made  his  Queen's 
ware  the  favoured  tableware  of  its  period.  A  few  examples  of  it  re- 
mained at  Etruria  when  this  was  completed,  as  there  were  about 
thirty  surplus  plates  which  have  since  become  scattered  among 
Wedgwood  collections.  Fifteen  of  these  still  belong  to  the  Wedgwood 
Museum. 

Jasper  ware,  the  crowning  production  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  in 
1775>  proved  all  that  he  could  hope  for  as  a  medium  for  the  produc- 
tion of  Classic  designs.  In  this  he  created  a  substance  which  combined 
the  qualities  of  earthenware,  stoneware  and  porcelain.  Moulds, 
trials,  a  copy  of  the  Portland  vase,  medallions,  cameos,  jewellery, 
furniture,  early  documents  and  family  portraits  make  the  present 
exhibition  a  complete  review  of  Wedgwood. 

While  the  greatest  Wedgwood  collections  are  in  England  to-day,  the 
active  interest  in  Wedgwood  has  expression  in  America  through  the 
Wedgwood  Club,  whose  publication,  Old  Wedgwood,  has  frequently 
been  mentioned  in  this  department.  The  Gunsaulus-Sanderson  Col- 


WEDGWOOD  QUEEN'S  WARE  COFFEE-POT  WITH  TRANSFER- 
PRINTED  DESIGN  IN  RED,  1772 :  LENT  FROM  THE  WEDGWOOD  MU- 
SEUM, ETRURIA,  ENG.,  TO  THE  BROOKLYN  MUSEUM  EXHIBITION 


lection  at  the  Institute  of  Chicago  ci 
sists  of  pieces  brought  together 
Frederick  Rathbone  for  Arthur  Sa 
derson  of  Edinburgh.  The  rich  gro| 
of  decorative  Wedgwood  brought 
gether  by  Grenville  Lindall  Winthjl 
and  bequeathed  to  Harv  ard  Univers 
contains  examples  from  the  Hoon 
Tulk,  Bragg,  Tangye,  Propert  a| 
Darwin  Collections. 


THE  NEW  YORK 
.ANTIQUES  FAIR 

AN"  opportunity  to  see  an  impor 
XjLgroup  of  English  decorative  a 
as  well  as  American  will  be  offered 
the  autumn  exhibition  of  the  New  Yd 
Antiques  Fair,  which  will  be  in  1 
usual  headquarters  at  the  7ist-Rej 
ment  Armors-,  October  i8th-23rd.  J 
many  years  the  old  Armory  has  housj 
this  annual  showing  of  the  antiq! 
dealers  of  New  York  City  and  its  t\ 
virons,  but  this  autumn's  exhibitiL 
will  be  different  in  quality  from  the* 
which  have  preceded  it  in  recent  yea' 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  important  dealers  are  participate 
for  the  first  time.  In  the  central  section  of  the  Fair  there  is  beil 
exhibited  eighteenth-century  English  furniture,  porcelain,  textih 
etc.,  from  such  collections  as  those  of  Arthur  Ackermann  &  Sol 
Frank  Partridge,  the  Symons  Galleries,  Philip  Suval.  N'eedhairi 
Antiques,  the  St.  James's  Galleries,  and  others.  Seventeenth-  aa 
eighteenth-century  English  silver  will  be  shown  by  Peter  Guill 
James  Robinson  Inc.,  Black  Starr  and  Frost  and  S.  Wyler.  Amoi 
the  dealers  specializing  in  American  decorative  arts  are  Ginsburg  | 
Lew,  L  Sack  Inc.,  and  Arthur  J.  Sussel  of  Philadelphia.  Davi 
Stockwell  of  Philadelphia  shows  both  English  and  American  antique 
This  move  on  the  part  of  the  larger  and  more  important  dealers 
take  part  in  a  public  display  promises  advantage  to  the  trade  1 
general,  through  its  educational  value,  and  will  help  to  remove  froi 
the  word  "antiques'  the  association  it  has  unfortunately  come  to  ha\ 
with  examples  chiefly  of  nineteenth-century  origin. 


THE  BONNARD  MEMORIAL  EXHIBITION 

MORE  extensive  than  the  Paris  showing  of  the  works  of  the  la 
Pierre  Bonnard,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  in  January  194' 
has  been  last  spring's  loan  exhibition  at  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Ari 
later  seen  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York.  The  canvak 
from   Switzerland,   Denmark,   Belgium  and   France  which  WOl 
brought  together  at  the  Musee  le  l'Art  Moderne  in  Paris  have  bee  • 
sent  to  America,  and  these  have  been  augmented  by  many  subject, 
from  American  collections  where  this  independent  associate  of  ti» 
Impressionists  has  had  wide  appreciation  in  the  Phillips.  Garretv 
Cone,  Politzer  and  Lewisohn  Collections.  About  one  hundred  paint 
ings  and  fifteen  drawings  were  assembled  for  the  occasion  by  Jot 
Rewald,  whose  book  on  Bonnard  is  to  be  published  shortly.  It  b*B 
been  originally  planned  by  the  Museums  here  to  hold  an  exhibition^ 
honouring  Bonnard's  eightieth  birthday,  but  his  death  in  the  Januar 
of  his  eightieth  year  turned  the  event  into  a  memorial  exhibition. 
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Pierre  Bonnard's  use  of  colour  places  him  among  the  individualists 
f  the  Impressionist  group,  with  whom,  however,  he  was  never 
osely  connected,  partly  because  he  was  younger,  and  partly  because 
e  came  under  other  influences.  He  reacted  not  only  to  Renoir,  but 
i  Lautrec,  and  understood  how  to  make  use  of  decorative  effects 
.u  ncd  from  (iauguin  in  his  selection  of  motifs.  He  understood  well 
>w  to  establish  an  organic  relationship  between  the  parts  of  his  design 
hich  gives  importance  to  the  slightest  detail,  and  his  seemingly 
nstudied,  irregular  masses  of  colour  are  never  carelessly  employed. 
Among  the  subjects  of  the  recent  exhibition  mention  should  be 
tade  of  At  the  Moulin  Rouge,  1896,  lent  by  Ludington  Wright; 
ourgeois  Afternoon  (the  Terrasse  Family  at  Les  Lemps  in  Dauphine), 
om  a  private  collection  in  Paris;  and  The  Pont  de  Grenelle  and  the 
ffel  Tower,  painted  about  1912.  One  of  the  most  attractive  of  his 
indscapes  is  Landscape  of  the  Midi,  a  comparatively  late  work,  1930, 
nt  by  the  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art,  Northampton. 


CULPTURE  BY  W.  H.  RINEHART 

rHE  work  of  a  mid-nineteenth-century  American  sculptor, 
William  H.  Rinehart  of  Maryland  (1825-74),  wno  has  long 
een  neglected,  is  being  examined  anew  by  students  of  American  art. 
he  latest  manifestation  of  this  has  been  an  exhibition  held  in  the 
iring  at  the  Walters  Art  Gallery  in  Baltimore.  Publication  of  a  com- 
lete  catalogue  of  Rinehart's  work  helps  to  make  it  possible  to  esti- 
late  his  achievement  in  relation  to  his  period  as  well  as  to  subsequent 
yelopments  in  American  sculpture.  This  first  exhibition  and  cata- 
gue  of  Rinehart's  works  resulted  from  the  joint  efforts  of  Marvin  C. 
oss  of  the  Walters  Art  Gallery  and  Anna  Wells  Rutledge,  acting  for 
jie  Peabody  Institute  in  Baltimore.  William  Walters,  founder  of  the 
falters  Collection,  was  the  first  patron  of  the  artist,  while  the  Pea- 
ody  Institute,  which  was  built  on  the  site  of  Rinehart's  studio,  in- 
cited the  contents  of  the  latter,  including  many  fine  studio  plasters 
id  the  residue  of  his  estate,  which  supports  the  Rinehart  School  of 
:ulpture  in  Baltimore  and  provides  the  Rinehart  Fellowship  for  a 
ulptor  to  study  in  Rome. 

The  artist's  career  has  already  been  the  subject  of  a  monograph, 
illiam  Henry  Rinehart,  by  William  S.  Rush  (1939),  Professor  of  Fine 
rts  at  Wells  College.  Rinehart  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Union 
idge,  Maryland,  in  1825.  The  location  of  a  marble  quarry  on  his 
ther's  property  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  work  as  a  marble  cut- 
r,  and  from  the  making  of  such  architectural  units  as  window  and 
aor  sills  he  was  eventually  able  to  turn  to  the  fine  arts  with  the 
actical  advantage  of  having  first  mastered  the  craft  of  stone-cutting. 

early  expression  of  his  artistic  aspirations  in  decorative  work, 
hile  employed  by  a  firm  of  stone-cutters  in  Baltimore,  was  a  mantel 
r  William  T.  Walters,  which  first  drew  upon  himself  the  attention 
that  collector.  He  began  to  do  portrait  and  figure  subjects  by  1850, 
d  in  1 85 1  won  an  award  with  a  relief  carving  of  a  subject  after 
eniers.  In  1855  he  was  able  to  save  enough  to  go  to  Italy  to  study, 
•id  remained  for  two  years.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  1858  and,  except 
r  brief  intervals,  continued  to  work  there  until  his  early  death  in 
374.  He  made  two  brief  trips  to  Baltimore  in  1866  and  1872.  Rine- 
art  was  a  prolific  worker  and  left  over  one  hundred  portrait  busts 
id  nearly  fifty  groups  of  Classical  or  allegorical  subjects,  of  which  the 
lest  are  his  Clytie  (reproduced  p.  44)  and  Latona  and  her  Children,  both 
which  are  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  Among  his  works  were  the 
onze  doors  for  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Washington,  and 
e  monument  to  Chief  Justice  Brook  Taney  at  Annapolis  and  Balti- 
ore.  His  Woman  of  Samaria  is  in  the  Walters  Collection.  Rinehart  was 
xeptionally  successful  in  portraiture,  and  the  fact  that  he  ap- 
oached  the  field  of  sculpture  first  as  a  technician  seems  to  have 
ven  him  a  rare  facility  in  cutting  a  likeness  in  stone. 
A.  TenEyck  Gardner,  in  his  book  on  Yankee  Stonecutters,  1945, 
eaks  of  his  'commonplace  imagination.'  But  surely  a  man  whose 
ork  has  been  so  commended,  a  man  who  did  such  a  prodigious 
nount  of  work,  the  man  who,  at  his  death,  left  his  estate  in  trust  for 
e  promotion  of  a  more  highly  cultivated  taste  for  art  among  the 
•ople  of  my  native  state  and  of  assisting  young  men  in  the  study  of 


the  Art  of  Sculpture'  could  hardly  be  said  to  lack  imagination.  The 
requirements  of  his  many  patrons,  not  only  in  the  way  of  portrait 
busts,  at  which  he  was  so  successful,  but  in  the  wider  sphere  of 
monumental  sculpture,  while  they  may  have  limited  to  some  extent 
the  obvious  departure  from  the  normal,  or  even  the  academic,  really 
enabled  him  to  show  his  great  gifts  by  working  under  imposed 
conditions — and  surmounting  them. 

The  Clytie  and  the  Latona  and  Her  Children  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  have  been  mentioned  as  perhaps  his  masterpieces.  From  the 
illustration  it  will  be  seen  that  the  former,  while  it  is  conceived  upon 
somewhat  academic  lines,  departs  entirely  from  the  Classic  in  eschew- 
ing the  idea  of  the  figure  emerging  from  the  symbolic  Sunflower. 
Instead,  he  uses  the  symbol  of  the  flower  growing  by  her  side,  an 
arrangement  which  permits  him  to  exercise  his  creative  talent  upon 
an  ideal  figure  of  great  beauty.  Considering  the  period  at  which  Rine- 
hart lived  and  produced  this  most  attractive  figure,  that  is  before 
sculptors  were  bitten  with  the  bug  of  modernism  and  the  cult  of  the 
human  figure  distorted,  we  may  feel  thankful  that  such  works  of  art 
attract  the  attention  and  earn  the  commendation  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can public. 


WALNUT  AND  BURL  WALNUT  SECRETARY,  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  PERIOD 
AT  THE  NEW  YORK  ANTIQUES  FAIR  :  ARTHUR  ACKERMANN  &  SON  INC. 
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GIFTS  FROM  THE  BOOTH  COLLECTION 


THE  collection  of  the  late  Ralph  Harman  Booth  of  Detroit  has 
long  been  known  for  its  important  paintings  by  Italian  and 
German  artists  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries  as  well  as  for 
modern  works,  which  were  generously  made  accessible  to  scholars  at 
his  home  at  Grosse  Pointe  near  Detroit.  Mr.  Booth  was  serving  as 
United  States  Minister  to  Denmark  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1931. 
He  had  long  acted  as  head  of  the  City  Arts  Commission  of  Detroit 
and  was  also  president  of  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  for  many  years, 
during  which  the  new  building  for  the  Institute  was  erected  and  dedi- 
cated in  1927.  Its  Gothic  Chapel  was  presented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Booth  at  the  time  of  the  dedication.  He  also  made  a  number  of  gifts 
to  the  collection,  and  from  funds  bequeathed  by  him  acquisitions 
were  made  of  such  works  as  Goya's  Countess  de  Gondomar;  Antonello  da 
Messina's  Christ  at  the  Column  and  Rubens's  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Infante 
Ferdinand. 

In  1942,  Mrs.  Booth  presented  to  the  National  Gallery  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  three  pieces  of  sculpture,  a  Greek  head  and  two  small 
carved  Rhenish  groups.  Recently  a  group  of  eight  paintings  from  the 
Booth  Collection,  including  the  works  for  which  it  was  most  famous, 
have  been  presented  by  Mrs.  Booth  to  the  National  Gallery  and  are 
now  on  exhibition  there.  Among  these  is  a  well-known  Madonna  and 
Child  by  Giovanni  Bellini  which  is  one  of  the  tenderest  presentations 
by  this  master  of  the  Venetian  School.  While  in  the  collection  of  the 
Archduke  Leopold  Wilhelm  at  Brussels,  in  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
the  Flemish  artist,  David  Teniers  the  Younger,  painted  a  view  of  the 
ducal  gallery  in  which  the  Bellini  Madonna  is  seen  hanging  with  such 
great  canvases  at  Giorgione's  Philosophers,  of  the  museum  in  Vienna, 
and  Titian's  Dande,  now  in  the  Prado. 

Among  the  most  delightful  works  of  Cranach  are  his  portraits  of  a 
prince  and  princess  of  Saxony.  A  boy  with  a  crown  of  flowers,  a  little 
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girl  with  long,  fair  hair  and  triple  interlaced  bands  like  a  heavy  necl 
lace  hanging  around  her  shoulders,  are  portrayed  in  court  attin 
but  appeal  to  us  chiefly  as  sympathetic  portraits  of  children. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  portrait  of  a  youth  by  Boltraffio  whic 
was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Baron  Gustave  de  Rothschild  an 
later  belonged  to  Sir  Philip  Sassoon.  It  was  seen  in  the  loan  exhibitioj 
of  Italian  art  in  London  in  1931,  after  it  had  entered  the  Booth  Col 
lection.  This  is  recognized  as  having  a  relationship  with  other  sub  [w| 
jects  assigned  to  Boltraffio,  and  seems  to  be,  like  them,  a  portrait  ti 
the  poet  Girolamo  di  Casio  dei  Medici,  whom  he  has  portrayed  as  K{ 
child,  as  a  youth,  and  as  a  man.  The  well-known  portrait  of  Casio  ii|  ^ 
the  Brera,  where  he  is  depicted  crowned  with  laurel,  shows  him  ii  te 
his  maturity,  but  there  is  also  the  delightful  portrait  of  a  youth  in  th;  j„ 
collection  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and,  earlier  than  this,  an  ex|  Qn 
ceptionally  pleasing  work  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin  anc  ^ 
Kincardine  which  shows  a  youth  holding  an  arrow  and  wearing  ;  | 
wreath  formed  of  sprigs  of  laurel.  This,  which  is  now  generally  attrib  (| 
uted  to  Boltraffio,  was  once  thought  to  be  by  Boltraffio's  master  ^ 
Leonardo,  and  it  is  a  work  of  the  highest  delicacy  and  refinement.  Atj  ^ 
a  further  member  of  this  group  associated  with  the  names  of  Cask  p 
and  of  Boltraffio  there  is  a  portrait  of  a  child  once  in  the  Szarvad)  , 
Collection,  which  was  sold  in  Paris  in  1874  and  later  entered  the  col"  f( 
lection  of  Gustave  Dreyfus. 

Among  these  several  works,  none  is  of  finer  quality  than  the  Booth  (f 
painting,  which  shows  the  subject  at  an  earlier  period  than  the |  ^, 
Devonshire  portrait,  but  apparently  later  than  the  panel  in  which  hen, 
is  portrayed  holding  an  arrow.  Boltraffio  painted  another  portrait  of  j  r 
Casio  in  the  Madonna  and  Saints,  now  in  the  Louvre,  where  he  and  his 
father  are  shown  as  donors.  The  Booth  painting  is  exceptionally 
pleasing  in  colour  as  well  as  in  drawing,  having  a  blue-green  ground 
against  which  the  subject  is  shown  in  a  russet-red  coat  and  a  black  1  . 
cap.  The  fine  state  of  the  painting  as  well  as  its  sympathetic  character 
makes  it  not  only  a  masterpiece  of  Boltraffio  but  his  outstanding 
work  in  an  American  collection. 
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|lE  HENRY  GOLDMAN  COLLECTION 

LlTHOUCH  the  more  important  works  iii  the  collection  of  the 
J\l.»t<-  Henry  Goldman,  the  Italian  paintings,  have  already  been 
persed,  there  remained  the  choice  group  of  Italian  sculptures, 
naissance  furniture.  Chinese  porcelains,  French  and  English 
hteenth-century  furniture  and  decorative  arts  which  appeared  in 
■  auction  room  at  the  Parke-Bernel  Galleries  on  February  28th. 
long  the  few  paintings  and  drawings  of  the  older  schools,  mention 
Sy  be  matle  of  a  wash  drawing  by  Gainsborough,  Landscape  with 
pherd  and  Flock,  from  the  Hawkins  Collection,  later  owned  by 
thur  Kay  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  included  in  the  Bicentenary 
morial  Exhibition  at  Ipswich.  England,  in  1927. 
The  Italian  sculptures  included  a  very  fine  glazed  terra-cotta 
jernacle  group  showing  the  Madonna  and  Child  by  Andrea  dclla 
bbia.  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Stefano  Bardini,  which  can 
jbably  be  assigned  to  the  period  1490-1500.  It  is  similar 
composition  toreliefs  in  the  Museum  of  P  ine  Arts.  Boston 
June)  Adam-  shaw  ( iollection  1,  in  the  Louvre,  the  Vu  - 
ia  and  Albert  Museum,  and  at  the  Castello  di  Lari.  The 
t,  however,  must  be  dated  as  late  as  1524,  but  others  of 
!  group  were  executed  earlier.  The  small  terra-cotta 
gin  and  Child  by  Benedetto  da  Maiano,  showing  the 
idonna  seated  on  a  bench  with  the  Child  standing  on 
r  lap,  is  singularly  free  in  treatment  and  as  a  work  of 
second  half  of  the  quattrocento  shows  the  developing 
turalism  and  the  escape  from  hieratic  formalism.  Of 
eptional  importance  is  the  gilt-bronze  inkstand  sur- 
junted  by  Virtue  Overcoming  Vice,  a  noteworthy  example 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  of  which  several  versions  are  known, 
is,  which  was  once  in  the  collection  of  A.  H.  Godfrey,  at 
ookc  House.  Ash.  Canterbury,  is  closest  to  the  one  from 
p  collection  of  Baron  Alphonse  de  Rothschild,  and  these 
owere  probably  the  final  versions,  for  which  preparatory 
•dies  may  be  seen  in  Berlin,  the  YVidener  Collection 
►rmerly  John  Edward  Taylor  Collection)  and  the  Frick 
Election  in  New  York  (formerly  Morgan  Collection). 
Another  exceptional  subject  is  seen  in  the  Peasant  Catching 
as  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna,  a  realistic  subject  from  con- 
nporary  life,  unusual  for  its  period.  It  was  formerly  in 
e  Hauttman  and  Costantini  Collections  in  Florence, 
ther  replicas  are  known,  and  there  is  a  companion  figure 
the  Bargello  which  was  once  in  the  Medici  Collection, 
-  which  probably  both  were  originally  made.  A  pair  cf 
ndlesticks  formed  of  putti  holding  urns,  standing  on  bases 
■ought  with  sea-horses,  volutes  and  cherub  heads,  are 
»w  attributed  to  Alessandro  Vittorio  instead  of  tojacopo 
.nsovino  under  which  name  they  were  known  in  the 
in  Edward  Taylor  Collection).  They  are  identical  with 
candlestick  in  the  Simon  Collection  illustrated  by  Bode 
Italian  Bronze  Statuettes  of  the  Renaissance. 
Illustrated  here  is  the  outstanding  sculpture  of  the  collec- 
n,  a  gilded  bronze  Dai  id  with  the  Head  of  Goliath  by  the 
iduan.  Bartolommeo  Bellano,  1430-1502.  Bellano,  the 
iate  of  Donatello  in  his  work  at  San  Antonio  (1488) 
Padua,  was  the  teacher  of  Andrew  Riccio.  While  his 
rk  is  inferior  to  both  of  these  in  his  reliefs  for  the  choir  of 
!  church,  which  are  somewhat  overcrowded,  his  natural 
idency  toward  the  pictorial  has  a  fine  opportunity  here, 
le  physical  power  in  this  youthful  figure,  who  bears  him- 
with  so  much  assurance  and  grace,  appeals  to  us  also  as 
tudy  in  psychology.  The  young  victor  appears  to  be  re- 
tting on  his  victory  rather  than  exulting  over  it.  This  is 
after-mood,  not  the  moment  of  triumph,  and  there  is 
mething  like  a  warning  in  the  impression  of  unbounded 
If-confidence  in  the  inward  gaze.  This  remarkable  small 
onze,  once  in  the  collection  of  Fairfax  Murray  in  Lon- 
>n,  is  known  in  a  smaller  replica  in  the  Victoria  and 
Ibert  Museum,  and  is  related  to  the  group  from  the 
Edward  Taylor   Collection  which  later  passed  to 


J.  P.  Morgan.  Differences  in  the  composition  are  to  be  noted,  as  well 
as  the  impression  of  greater  strength  in  the  present  version,  which  is 
the  finest  of  the  related  group  and  is  the  only  one  which  is  gilded. 


VAN  DYCK'S  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  DUG  DE  GUISE 

ONE  of  the  most  striking  representatives  of  the  style  of  Van 
Dyck's  English  period,  although  not  painted  in  England,  is  the 
well-known  painting  of  a  young,  richly  dressed  cavalier  which  has 
been  for  three  generations  in  the  Whitney  Collection  and  has  recently 
been  presented  by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  Whitney  to  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington.  It  thus  joins  the  exceptional  group  of 
Van  Dyck's  Genoese  period  of  the  Widener  Collection,  the  portraits 
of  the  Brignole-Sale,  Gattaneo  and  Imperiale  families;  also  the 
Marchesa  Balbi  of  the  Mellon  Collection,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
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when  it  might  have  been  painted.  When  the  subject  wa 
his  twentieth  year,  1634-5,  he  was  in  all  probability! 
Brussels,  when,  with  his  father,  he  was  among  the  arl 
cardinalists  then  in  the  Flemish  capital.  Van  Dyck,  wi 
had  been  painting  in  England,  made  a  short  visit  | 
Brussels  in  1634-5  anc^  at  this  time  painted  Gaston  d'C 
leans  and  Marguerite  and  Henriette  de  Lorraine.  Trl 
he  may  also  have  painted  young  Henri  de  Lorraine  i<| 
strong  possibility.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  hal 
been  impossible  for  the  portrait  to  have  been  executed! 
France  in  1640-41,  when  Van  Dyck  was  there,  returnil 
to  London  in  November  of  the  latter  year.  The  subj<| 
would  then  have  been  in  his  twenty-seventh  year.  In  i6| 
he  succeeded  to  the  title  following  the  death  of  his  fath 
His  older  brother  had  died  the  year  before.  As  a  young 
son  he  had  been  originally  intended  for  an  ecclesiastic 
career  and  had  been  made  Archbishop  of  Rheims.  Shon 
after  his  accession  to  the  title  he  conspired  against  Ricl 
lieu  and  was  forced  for  a  time  to  live  in  exile  in  Flande 
In  1647  he  was  at  Naples,  taking  part  in  the insurrecti 
of  Masaniello,  and  was  captured  by  the  Spanish.  He  wa: 
Spanish  prisoner  until  1652.  In  1654  he  participated  in 
new  attack  on  Naples.  He  returned  to  Paris  shortly  aft 
to  become  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  Court 
Louis  XIV,  to  whom  he  was  Grand  Chamberlain. 

This  portrait  of  so  brilliant  a  member  of  that  cou 
shown  in  his  youth  by  the  greatest  painter  of  courtiers 
his  age,  is  indeed  an  outstanding  work,  made  all  the  mo 
attractive  to  us  by  the  definitcness  of  Mr.  Kelly's  discover 
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Sir  George  Holford;  and  the  Lord  Wharton,  once  in  the  collection  of 
Horace  Walpole  and  later  in  the  Hermitage,  which  was  also  the 
source  of  other  works  by  Van  Dyck  which  were  acquired  by  Mr. 
Mellon  and  are  now  in  the  National  Gallery.  The  gift  of  Mr.  Whitney 
gives  to  the  collection  its  fourteenth  example  by  Van  Dyck  and  a 
position  of  rare  supremacy  in  regard  to  the  Flemish  master. 

The  Whitney  Van  Dyck  was,  during  its  long  ownership  in  England, 
known  as  the  portrait  of  William  Villiers,  Viscount  Grandison,  and 
it  was  so  exhibited  in  the  tercentenary  celebration  of  the  birth  of  Van 
Dyck  which  was  held  in  Antwerp  in  1899.  The  definite  identification 
of  the  subject  was  made  only  recently  when  the  late  Mr.  Francis  M. 
Kelly  discovered  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris  a  contem- 
porary drawing  of  it  by  Louis  Boudan  inscribed  in  a  contemporary 
hand  :  Henry  de  Lorraine,  due  de  Guise  .  .  .  copie  sur  son  portrait  original  peint 
par  Vandeck  [sic]  qui  est  dans  le  cabinet  de  M.  de  Gaignieres  en  sa  maison 
de  Paris.  Francois-Roger  de  Gaignieres,  one  of  the  great  collectors 
of  his  period,  was  closely  connected  with  the  Guise  family,  and  at  one 
time  was  a  resident  of  the  Hotel  de  Guise.  The  drawing  discovered  by 
Mr.  Kelly  was  one  of  the  costume  drawings  for  Gaignieres'  Cahiers  de 
Modes,  and  it  has  been  done  merely  as  a  rendering  of  costume.  The 
feat  ures  are  treated  in  a  formalized  fashion,  and  the  landscape  back- 
ground omitted,  but  the  drawing  of  the  figure  and  costume  details  is 
so  exact  that  identification  is  unmistakable.  The  Gaignieres  Col- 
lection was  sold  in  Paris  in  171 7. 

Since  in  style  the  painting  is  so  closely  related  to  the  English  por- 
traits of  the  court  of  Charles  I,  it  would  be  extremely  interesting  to 
know  just  when  the  young  French  nobleman  may  have  been  painted 
by  Van  Dyck.  Mr.  K  y,  in  publishing  his  discovery  (Gazette  des 
Beaux  Arts,  January  1935),  concludes  that  there  were  two  occasions 


HE  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  D.C 
has  recently  completed  its  major  project  of  last  yea 
the  reinstallation  of  the  collection  of  American  painting 
and  has  just  issued  a  new  handbook,  with  an  introductic 
by  Hermann  Warner  Williams,  Jr.,  director,  which  is  d< 
signed  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  laymen  and  schola 
alike  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  outstanding  collection 
While  the  field  covered  begins  with  the  Eighteenth  Cci 
tury  and  concludes  with  contemporary  work,  the  emphasis  is  on  tlj 
earlier  schools,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  not  only  the  works  of  Coj1 
ley,  Stuart  and  Sully,  but  the  nineteenth-century  landscape  school  1 
represented  by  Thomas  Cole,  Asher  B.  Durand,  F.  E.  Church,  Albe: 
Bierstadt,  and  J.  F.  Kensett. 

The  earliest  portrait  in  the  chronological  listing  is  a  recent 
acquired  portrait  by  John  Wollaston  of  Mrs.  Sidney  Breese,  the  wil 
of  a  New  York  merchant,  painted  probably  about  1759.  Wollastoi! 
who  was  apparently  trained  in  England,  brought  to  America  a  styl 
reminiscent  of  Hogarth.  Between  1759  and  1767  he  worked  in  Nev 
York,  Philadelphia  and  the  south.  His  paintings,  such  as  this, 
ladies  in  long-waisted  satin  bodices,  have  a  forthright,  uncompromi 
ing  directness  that  is  characteristic  of  the  early  portrait  school.  Ilhtt 
trated  here  is  one  of  the  earlier  subjects  in  the  collection,  Copley 
portrait  of  Colonel  Jacob  Fowle  of  Marblehead,  who  commanded 
regiment  of  militia  in  1773.  He  is  not  shown  in  military  dress  hen 
however,  but  with  a  fowling-piece,  a  rare  accessory  in  American  por 
traits,  although  West  used  it  in  his  portrait  of  young  Thomas  Mifflii 
in  1758.  This  is  in  the  best  style  of  Copley's  early  period,  and  wa 
painted  probably  about  1 763.  It  remained  in  the  family  of  the  sitte> 
until  recent  years  and  was  presented  to  the  Gallery  by  a  descendant 
Miss  Mary  H.  Daingerfield,  in  1937. 

Another  work  of  especial  interest  is  Sully's  full-length,  life-size  por- 
trait of  Andrew  Jackson,  painted  in  1845.  There  are  also  such  inter-' 
esting  early  figures  among  American  portrait  painters  as  J.  Willian 
Jennys,  Charles  Bird  King,  John  Vanderlyn,  represented  by  a  por- 
trait of  Zachary  Taylor,  and  Malbone  (the  miniature  painter)  by  w 
self-portrait,  not  in  miniature.  The  Old  House  of  Representatives,  b> 
S.  F.  B.  Morse,  a  painting  introducing  portraits  of  eighty-six  mem- 
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rs  of  that  legislative  assembly,  is  a  most  unusual  work  in  attempting 
introduce  so  many  figures,  but  it  was  done  in  1822  when  Trum- 
U's  painting  of  some  fifty  historical  figures  in  the  Congress  Cham- 
r  at  the  time  of  the  deliberations  over  the  Declaration  of  Indcpend- 
ce  was  fresh  in  memory  and  perhaps  spurred  the  young  Morse  to 
ther  endeavours. 

Genre  painting  in  America  had  its  first  and  greatest  exponent  in 
illiam  Sydney  Mount,  whose  The  Long  Story,  showing  three  men  in 
I  interior  around  a  stove,  is  a  masterpiece  of  homely  detail.  The 
prks  of  Seth  Eastman  and  Frank  Mayer  are  also  interesting  to  note 
jre.  the  former  in  the  west,  and  the  latter  in  the  south,  portraying 
lite  different  phases  of  the  American  scene.  Eastman's  factual 
presentations  of  Indian  life  bring  it  within  the  scope  of  genre  paint- 
la;,  while  Albert  Bierstadt,  in  his  dramatic  scene  of  an  Indian  rider 
tacking  a  buffalo  in  his  Last  of  the  Buffalo,  is  among  the  representa- 
I'es  of  the  Romantic  School  in  nineteenth-century  American  paint- 
h.  The  same  note  is  struck  by  Frederic  E.  Church,  in  his  impressive 
Iidscapes  of  South  America.  One  of  them  was  among  the  gifts  of  the 
under  of  the  gallery,  William  Wilson  Corcoran,  in  1869.  The 
under's  gifts  also  included  such  interesting  early  works  of  the  Hud- 
a  River  School  as  the  landscape  by  Alvan  Fisher  (1 792-1863),  and 
lomas  Doughty  (1 793-1856).  Doughty  is  credited  with  being  the 
st  American  artist  to  treat  landscape  for  its  own  sake.  William 
jmncy's  Duck  Shooting,  a  painting  which  was  widely  known  in  its 
y  through  illustration  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Art  Union  (1850),  which 
exhibited  it,  was  among  the  original  Corcoran  gifts.  It  is  also 
teresting  to  note  that  the  Gallery,  in    1877,  purchased  Thomas 
^le's  Tornado,  a  painting  which  is  exceptionally  fine  in  showing 
,)le's  Romantic  approach  to  landscape.  The  purchase  of  the  por- 
lit  of  John  C.  Calhoun  by  William  J.  Hubard  in  1889  is  also  of 
terest,  as  it  has  been  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  the  later  career 
the  silhouettist,  Hubard,  after  he  turned  portrait  painter  in  oils, 
s  been  receiving  new  attention. 

ORCESTER  ART  MUSEUM'S  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 

r^HE  Worcester  Art  Museum,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  celebrated  last 
|_  spring  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  opening  in  May  1898.  A 
^n  exhibition  of  paintings  from  museums  and  private  collections 
pS  been  held  to  commemorate  this  event,  and  a  new  handbook  of 
e  collections  is  being  prepared  which  will  illustrate  about  a  hundred 
id  forty  examples  of  the  principal  works  of  art  in  its  collections. 
The  initial  impetus  for  the  founding  of  the  museum  came  from 
ephen  Salisbury  III,  grandson  of  Stephen  Salisbury  who  came  to 
orcester  from  Boston  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  Salisbury 
naily  portraits  in  oil  and  miniatures  are  in  the  Museum  and  are  of 
pecial  interest  in  tracing  the  course  of  American  portraiture  from 

crude  beginnings  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  to  its  culmination 

th  Gilbert  Stuart. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  has  lent  to  the  anniversary  exhibition 
itian's  Venus  and  the  Lute  Player  and  El  Greco's  Adoration  of  the 
epherds;  the  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art,  two  works  by  Claude  Lorrain; 
e  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  works  by  Piazetta,  Van  Dyck  and 
uercino;  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  has  contributed  a  group  of 
d  master  drawings,  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  a  group 
seventeenth-century  engravings.  Other  works  have  come  from  the 
alters  Art  Gallery,  Baltimore,  the  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis, 
id  the  collections  of  John  Nicolas  Brown  of  Washington,  Philip 
ofer  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Judge  Irwin  Untermyer  of  New 
ork. 

Among  the  permanent  collections  of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum  is 
little-known  portrait  by  Raeburn  which  is  noteworthy  in  being  the 
st  painting  purchased  by  the  Museum.  It  was  acquired  in  1901,  and 
ice  it  left  England  in  the  very  year  in  which  Sir  Walter  Armstrong's 
3ok  on  Raeburn  appeared,  and  with  it  the  first  comprehensive, 
though  by  no  means  complete,  list  of  the  works  of  Raeburn,  it 
caped  notice  at  the  time,  which  may  explain  why  no  later  biog- 
kpher  of  Raeburn  has  taken  cognizance  of  it.  It  had  appeared  at 
jhristie's  two  years  before,  on  July  15th,  1899,  No.  65  in  the  sale  of 


MRS.  RENN  YSTRA  CHA  N  OF  SEA  TON :  BY  RAEBURN :  WORCESTER  ART  MUSEUM 

the  collection  of  Sir  William  Eden  and  others,  the  owner  being 
identified  by  Graves  as  Lady  Napier.  The  sale  catalogue  supplies  all 
the  information  that  is  known  of  the  subject.  She  was  Mrs.  Renny 
Strachan,  of  Seaton  and  Tarrie,  Forfarshire,  shown  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three.  She  wears  a  white  dress  and  red  robe,  her  fair  hair  and 
blue  eyes  completing  the  high-keyed  colour-scale.  This  portrait  be- 
longs to  a  group  of  half-lengths  by  Raeburn  which  includes  the  well- 
known  Mrs.  Scott  Moncrieff  in  the  National  at  Edinburgh;  others  are 
the  Mrs.  Robert  Bell,  Mrs.  Irvine  Boswell,  and  the  Mrs.  Urquhart,  the 
last  named  at  Glasgow.  While  less  striking  than  any  of  these,  it  is 
singularly  appealing  and  well  worthy  of  a  place  beside  them.  Al- 
though Robert  Louis  Stevenson  once  complained  of  the  lack  of  charm 
in  Raeburn's  feminine  sitters,  we  are  inclined  to  disagree  and  to  like 
his  paintings  of  fair  women  precisely  because  he  has  presented  them 
without  sentimentality. 

SCULPTURE  OF  THE  TUSCAN  DUGENTO 

A HIGHLY  important  example  of  early  Tuscan  sculpture  has  re- 
cently been  purchased  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston. 
This  marble  group,  a  little  over  forty  inches  in  height,  is  composed  cf 
the  figures  of  three  clerics  carrying  liturgical  objects  and  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  supporting  on  their  heads  an  abacus  which,  as 
is  indicated  from  similar  existing  groups,  probably  in  turn  supported 
a  holy-water  basin.  The  Boston  sculpture  is  a  companion  to  a  similar 
group  in  the  Bargello  in  Florence  which  is  attributed  to  the  recently 
identified  Fra  Guglielmo,  assistant  of  Nicola  Pisano  {circa  1206-78), 
who  worked  with  the  latter  on  the  Area  of  St.  Dominic  at  Bologna, 
1264-7.  While  admitting  that  the  style  of  the  Boston  group  and 
its  companion  in  Florence  are  grounded  in  the  manner  of  Nicola,  Mr. 
George  Swarzenski  sees  in  it  an  evidence  of  a  closer  relationship  to 
Arnolfo  di  Cambio  (1232- 1300),  who  was  also  Nicola's  assistant  on 
the  same  occasion  and  to  whom  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed  the  major 
share  of  the  actual  execution  of  the  Area.  After  his  work  at  Bologna, 
Arnolfo  was  in  Florence  for  a  decade  before  going  to  Rome  and 
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Perugia.  His  final  manner  may  be  seen  in  the 
monument  to  Cardinal  de  Brave  in  Orvieto, 
1282.  Between  the  Area  and  the  de  Braye 
monument,  the  sculptures  of  the  cleric  atlantes 
stand  as  a  kind  of  natural  link,  and  if  not  to  be 
associated  with  him  personally,  to  an  artist 
dominated  by  his  personal  style.  The  fact  that 
they  are  so  free  in  their  expression  shows  them 
to  be  the  work  of  a  highly  gifted  master  and 
not  in  any  sense  a  shop  piece,  such  as  the 
similarly  designed  holy-water  basin  in  San 
Giovanni  Fuorcivitas  at  Pistoia,  where  figures 
of  the  three  theological  Virtues  form  the  cary- 
atids, and  personifications  of  the  four  cardinal 
Virtues  are  on  the  outside  of  the  basin.  The 
Pistoia  figures  are  rigid  and  conventional, 
while  in  the  group  illustrated  there  is  a  rich 
expression  of  plastic  form  adapted  to  architec- 
tonic requirements.  Groups  of  three  support- 
ing figures  are  not  unfamiliar  in  Tuscan  art, 
and  while  suggesting  Classic  derivation  may 
not  have  a  Classic  source,  but  rather  may  have 
developed  from  a  mediaeval  form  typical  of 
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the  Pisan  school,  that  of  three  addorsed 
figures  at  the  base  of  a  lectern.  Ex- 
amples exist  which  not  only  provide  a 
source  for  the  present  figures  but  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  treatment  probably 
had  still  earlier,  and  now  lost,  antece- 
dents. These  atlantean  forms,  which  are 
quite  different  from  the  grotesque  sup- 
porting figures  of  gargoyles  in  northern 
Gothic  art,  are  characterized  by  bold- 
ness and  freedom  of  bearing;  they  sup- 
port the  mass  above  without  any  sug- 
gestion of  crushing  weight.  In  the  Boston 
group  we  have,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Swarzenski,  an  early  expression  of  the 
free-standing  form  of  three  figures 
around  a  column,  found  in  Tuscan 
sculpture  in  the  bronze  fountain  group 
of  Perugia  by  Nicola  Pisano  and  his  fol- 
lowers, 1277,  and  the  still  later  group 
showing  the  three  Virtues  by  Nicola's 
son,  Giovanni,  1302,  a  work  in  which 
the  Gothic  and  Classic  spirits  are 
beautifully  harmonized. 

Most  interesting  is  the  Museum's  sug- 
gestion that  this  work  be  associated 
with  the  name  of  Arnolfo  di  Cambio 
rather  than  the  nebulous  Fra  Gugli- 
elmo,  a  personality  whose  artistic  con- 
tributions are  most  difficult  to  integrate. 
This  would  associate  it  not  only  with 
the  early  Annibaldi  monument  in  St. 
John  Lateran  in  Rome,  where,  inter- 
estingly enough,  there  is  a  frieze  with 
clerics  bearing  objects  used  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mass,  but  with  the  de 
Braye  monument,  where,  it  will  be  re- 


called, the  figures  of  tonsured  clerics  dra 
back  the  curtains  from  the  effigy.  The  thil 
tonsured  figures  represented  here  include] 
deacon  wearing  a  tunic  and  with  the  manipj 
over  his  arm,  carrying  the  cushion  to  supp< 
the  missal  on  the  altar;  his  companions  earn 
pitcher,  and  a  pyx  for  the  consecration  of  t 
host.  In  technique  there  is  a  connexion  wi 
the  Florentine  style  of  the  unfinished  faca< 
of  the  cathedral  where  Arnolfo's  influence 
greatest,  to  be  seen  here  in  the  treatment 
the  eyelids,  the  delineation  of  the  iris,  t 
mouth  and  the  ear,  the  handling  of  the  dr 
work,  also  the  method  of  depicting  the  drape 
in  rather  flat  folds  instead  of  the  fuller  ai 
more  naturalistic  manner  which  Nicola  ail 
his  son  Giovanni  Pisano  adopted  from  t) 
French  Gothic  style.  While  admitting  that  tlj 
figures  stem  from  Nicola  in  their  genei 
character,  there  is  something  in  additid 
which  indicates  another  personality,  workiii 
in  the  same  region  and  even  in  the  same  circl! 
that  makes  them  exceptionally  interesting.  I 
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IN  THE   NATIONAL  GALLERY,  WASHINGTON 

I  By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


A the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  D.C.,  maybe 
seen  a  collection  of  Italian  Renaissance  sculpture  which  is 
unsurpassed,  through  the  fart  that  historic  treasures  of  great 
European  collections  have  been  conjoined,  in  the  gifts  of  Andrew  W. 
Mellon,  Joseph  E.  Widener  and  Samuel  H.  Kress.  The  National 
Ballery  has,  while  still  a  young  museum,  rapidly  attained  a  rare  dis- 
tinction as  a  repository  of  sculpture  as  well  as  of  paintings.  The 
collection  is  now  so  singularly  rich  in  Italian  portrait  sculpture  and  in 
religious  art  of  the  great  period,  the  Quattrocento,  that  in  presenting 
here  some  of  the  examples  it  has  seemed  best  to  divide  the  two  groups 
and  to  deal  for  the  time  with  the  portraits  only.  Many  of  the  works  we 
illustrate  are  doubtless  familiar,  having  long  been  known,  and  have 
Ken  published  before,  but  the  fact  that  these  are  now  under  the  roof 
of  one  museum,  and  have  a  permanent  home,  we  trust,  until  a  far- 
list,  int  future,  may  make  the  present  article  worth  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  since  as  yet  no  complete  catalogue  of  the  collection  has 
been  issued. 

As  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  three  founding  collec- 
:ions  have  supplemented  each  other,  the  Kress  Collection's  portrait 
jf  Lorenzo  II  Magnifico  by  Verrocchio  (formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Clarence  H.  Mackay  and  before  that  of  Lord  Taunton)  has  now 
oined  the  same  artist's  portrait  of  the  brother,  Giuliano  dei  Medici, 
imong  the  Mellon  gifts  (formerly  in  the  Dreyfus,  Timbal  and 
iot    Collections),    while   the   Widener   Collection's  well-known 
Marietta  Strozzi  by 
)esiderio  da  Settig- 
lano  is  brought  into 
•roximity  with  his 
o-called   Isotta  da 
mini,  which  once 
•elonged    to  the 
lorentine  collector, 
astellani,  and  was 
i  the  Schickler  and 
lackay  Collections 
efore  its  acquisi- 
on  by  Mr.  Kress, 
lso  in  the  Widener 
Collection  is  the 
ortrait  of  Pietro 
alani  by  Benedetto 
Maiano,  while 
le  Kress  group  in- 
udes  Benedetto's 
>lendid  portrait  of 
1  unknown  man, 
om  the  Ginori 
mily  (formerly 
lackay  and  Prince 
ichtenstein  Collec- 
3ns).  Two  works 
tributed  with 
me  confidence  to 
ino  da  Fiesole 
ve  similarly  been 
ought  together, 
early  Astorgio 
anfredi  with  a  later 
rk  of  his  Floren- 
ne  period,  tjie 
naldo  della  Luna. 


■■■Mi 

ASTORGIO  M ANFREDI,  GOVERNOR  OF  FAENZA  :  ASCRIBED  TO  MINO  DA  FIESOI.F.  :  WIDENER  COLLECTION 


The  signed  and  dated  portrait  of  Astorgio  Manfredi  of  Faenza  in 
chain  mail,  1455  (Widener  Collection,  formerly  Pourtales  and 
Schickler  Collections),  is  one  of  the  earliest  Italian  portraits  which 
present  the  individual  with  full  realism.  It  was  as  though  the  intensi- 
fication of  the  individuality,  which  became  evident  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century  in  the  powerful  personalities  whose  diverse 
accomplishments  in  the  fields  of  politics,  literature  and  art  made  the 
Renaissance  Italians  without  peer  in  Europe,  had  found  an  artist's 
hand  ready  to  delineate  the  new  phenomenon.  The  second  half  of 
the  Century  was  to  furnish  a  number  of  these  portraits,  of  which  this  is 
an  early  and  forceful  example.  The  bust  is  inscribed,  within  the  hollow 
body,  Astorgius  Manfredus  secundus  Faventie  dominus  anno  XLII  etatis 
sue.  It  is  a  work  of  the  year  following  that  of  the  similar  portrait  of 
Nicolo  Strozzi  of  the  Berlin  Collection  and  was  executed  in  Rome,  as 
shown  by  the  inscription.  Both  are  signed  opusNini,  and  the  name  has 
been  taken  to  indicate  Mino,  although  there  is  the  possibility,  which 
cannot  be  entirely  overruled,  that  another  artist  is  meant,  as 
Swarzenski  has  noted  {Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  November  1943).  Both 
are  examples  of  the  period  ten  years  before  Mino's  Florentine  sculp- 
tures, which  might  explain  the  stylistic  differences.  His  later  manner 
is  evident  in  the  handsome  stucco  bust  of  Rinaldo  della  Luna  of  the 
Kress  Collection,  which  is  a  graceful  and  accomplished  work,  more  in 
harmony  with  our  concept  of  this  artist.  It  is  related,  though  with 
some  variation,  to  the  marble  bust  of  the  same  subject  by  Mino  in 

the  Bargello. 

The  terra-cotta 
bust  of  Giuliano  dei 
Medici  in  armour, 
at  the  age  of  about 
twenty-two,  is  that 
ideal  figure  of  the 
Renaissance,  the 
knight  of  the  tour- 
nament, as  that  of 
Lorenzo  represents 
another  ideal  of 
the  age,  the  poet- 
scholar,  and  in  these 
Verrocchio  depicts 
the  two  brothers, 
the  most  important 
of  his  princely  pat- 
rons (for  whom  he 
executed  his  famous 
David),  in  the  guise 
of  two  quite  differ- 
ent types,  each  be- 
fitting his  character. 
TheyoungGiuliano 
is  shown  in  all  the 
pride  of  his  youth 
and  imperious 
strength,  in  mag- 
nificent armour, 
possibly  that  which 
he  wore  at  his  own 
Giostra,  his  tourna- 
ment of  1475,  when 
he  was  twenty-two 
years  old,  held  in 
honour  of  the  lovely 
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Simonetta  Vespucci,  to  whom  all  Florence  paid  homage.  For  this 
occasion  Verrocchio  painted  his  standard,  as  he  had  that  of  Lorenzo 
for  the  latter's  tournament  of  1468,  and  he  may  even  have  designed 
this  armour  as  well.  Whether  this  is  the  actual  armour  he  wore,  or  a 
metal-worker's  fantasy,  we  do  not  know,  but  Verrocchio  was  a  gold- 
smith before  he  became  a  sculptor,  and  was  trained  in  the  refinements 
of  ornament  in  metal  long  before  he  learned,  in  Rome,  how  much 
value  was  set  upon  antique  sculpture  and  decided  to  become  a 
sculptor,  or  so  Vasari  says.  Certainly  the  defiant  Gorgon  on  the 
breastplate  is  such  a  concept  as  one  can  imagine  only  Verrocchio 
creating.  Unlike  the  Medusa  heads  of  antiquity,  which  are  feminine, 
this  is  a  masculine  face  whose  mouth  shouts  defiance  in  a  mingling  of 
anger  and  courage.  Is  this  a  memorial  to  Giuliano,  created  after  his 
death,  and  does  this  symbol  of  the  warrior's  courage  suggest  some 
reference  to  Medici  resistance  to  the  Pazzi  conspirators  who  took 
Giuliano's  life?  All  Florence  was  aroused  against  them,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  wrest  power  from  the  Medici  left  the  family  stronger  than 
before.  This  Gorgon's  head,  a  not  unfamiliar  motif  on  armour,  shows, 
under  Verrocchio's  hand,  the  face  of  the  victor  in  some  soul-shaking 
struggle,  and  might  be  his  reference  to  the  tragic  period  of  turmoil. 

The  terra-cotta  bust  of  Lorenzo  presents  him  in  scholar's  dress  and 
reminds  us  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Platonic  Academy  as  well 
as  head  of  the  most  powerful  house  in  Florence,  a  patron  of  poets 
and  himself  a  poet,  the  associate  of  Pico  della  Mirandola,  of  Ficino 
and  Politian,  and  the  author  of  the  statement  that  without  Plato  one 
could  not  be  a  good  Christian  or  a  good  citizen.  His  sombre  air  is 
that  of  his  later  years,  although  he  could  not  have  been  much  beyond 
his  mid-thirties,  for  Verrocchio  died  in  1488  when  Lorenzo  was  only 
thirty-nine.  Whatever  its  date  or  origin,  the  Lorenzo  is  in  every  way  a 
contrast  to  the  Giuliano,  which  is  like  a  personification,  an  embodi- 
ment, of  qualities  to  which  youth  aspired.  The  Lorenzo  is  the  man  him- 
self, the  personality  moulded  by  the  hard  experiences  of  life,  his  eyes 
expressive  of  the  inner  realm  of  thought;  his  mouth,  of  a  stubborn 
will.  Lorenzo  was  primarily  not  a  politician,  not  a  statesman,  but  a 
man  of  culture  who  created  the  atmosphere  in  which  Italian  poetry 
flourished.  It  seems  to  have  been  Verrocchio's  intent  to  show 
Lorenzo  as  the  thinker.  It  was  the  artist's  gift  that  he  could  bring  into 


sculptured  form  a  special  significance,  and  one  only  has  to  recall  the 
mood  of  his  incredulous  St.  Thomas  in  Or  San  Michele,  and  the 
indomitable  energy  of  his  Colleoni,  to  see  that  in  Verrocchio  the  bridge 
is  crossed  from  Donatello  to  Michelangelo. 

Desiderio  da  Settignano  is  represented  with  particular  complete- 
ness at  the  National  Gallery.  Here  is  an  original  terra-cotta  of  the 
famous  putto  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  one  of  the  best-known  works  of 
all  Florentine  sculpture.  Among  the  portraits  there  are  two  heads  of 
children,  said  to  represent  the  Christ  Child,  or  St.  John,  which  were 
intended  for  use  in  private  chapels,  but  which  were  portraits  of  actual 
children,  doubtless  of  the  leading  families  of  Florence.  Of  outstanding 
beauty  is  the  head  of  an  infant  in  the  Mellon  Collection  (former 
Dreyfus-Timbal-Piot  Collections)  which  is  without  doubt  not  only  one 
of  his  masterpieces  but  one  of  the  great  works  of  all  Renaissance 
sculpture.  Only  the  consummate  power  of  Desiderio  could  save  such 
a  representation  from  being  over-sweet  and  sentimental.  Desiderio 
placed  a  figure  of  the  Christ  Child  on  a  tabernacle  in  San  Lorenzo  which 
suggests  this;  figures  of  children  and  angels  for  which  he  was  known 
in  his  own  day  are  frequent  in  his  work.  Vasari  says  of  his  tomb  of 
Carlo  Marsuppini,  his  masterpiece,  'There  are  some  children  and 
angels  executed  in  a  lively  and  beautiful  style.  .  .  .' 

Three  great  portraits  of  women  by  Desiderio,  of  the  half-dozen 
known,  are  in  the  National  Gallery.  One  is  the  so-called  Isotta  da 
Rimini,  of  the  Kress  Collection,  which  is  probably  a  portrait  of  a 
Florentine  lady  and  not  the  mistress  of  Sigismondo  Malatesta  for 
whom  the  church  of  San  Francesco  at  Rimini  was  rebuilt  at  a  mauso- 
leum. A  second  is  the  Marietta  Strozzi  of  the  Widener  Collection,  which 
comes  from  the  Strozzi  family  and  is  a  variant  of  the  well-known 
portrait  in  Berlin.  The  connexion  of  this  with  Desiderio,  and  the 
identification  of  the  subject,  are  both  the  conclusions  of  modern 
judgment.  There  is  no  documentary  evidence,  but  there  is  no  dis- 
senting voice  to  such  attribution.  There  is  also  here  the  beguiling  . 
portrait  in  polychromed  gesso  named  Giovanna  d'Albizzi  (though  the 
inscription  is  later),  which  is  generally  thought  to  be  by  Desiderio 
and  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  place  close  to  him.  This  extremely 
beautiful  presentation  of  a  noble  Florentine  lady  became  widely 
known  while  in  the  Dreyfus  Collection  and  is  possibly  the  most 
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familiar  to  the  general  public  of  any  similar  portrait  of  the  period. 
Vasari  tells  us  that  Desiderio's  portrait  of  Marietta  Strozzi  was 
greatly  liked  because  the  subject  was  beautiful,  but  this  can  scarcely 
be  said  of  the  young  girl  portrayed  in  the  unfinished  marble  of  the 
Widener  Collection.  That  she  has  appealing  charm,  and  that  the 
portrait,  even  in  its  unfinished  state,  has  a  singular  perfection,  is 
the  mystifying  attainment  of  the 
sculptor.  The  case  is  different  with 
the  Isotta.  The  subject  here  has 
beauty,  and  the  sculptor  has  lifted 
this  beauty  to  the  plane  of  the 
timeless.  To  the  carving  of  the 
mouth  there  has  been  given  the 
most  exact  attention  so  that  it 
seems  as  though  the  lips  have 
just  finished  speaking;  the  eyes 
are  treated  more  formally,  as  is 
the  brow,  which  is  serene  and 
placid.  The  artist  appears  to  have 
concentrated  his  attention  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  head  is 
borne,  and  on  the  line  of  the  chin, 
making  one  aware  that  it  is  the 
bone  structure  that  determines 
the  form  of  the  flesh.  A  suggestion 
of  strength  is  in  the  shoulders  with 
their  developed  deltoid  muscles, 
as  in  Greek  figures,  which  are 
embraced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
close-fitting  bodice  of  the  bro- 
caded gown.  The  firmness  of 
which  Desiderio  was  capable  un- 
derlies his  treatment  of  delicate 
and  exquisite  form. 

The  bust  which  is  called  in  the 
collection  a  Princess  of  the  House  of 
Aragan,  by  Francesco  Laurana, 
is  generally  thought  to  represent 
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Beatrice  of  Aragon,  who  married,  about  1475,  Matthias  Corvinus  of 
Hungary;  or  her  older  sister,  Eleanore,  who  married  Ercole  d'Este 
and  became  the  mother  of  Isabella  and  Beatrice  d'Este.  There  is  a 
signed  portrait  bust  by  Laurana  in  the  Rockefeller  Collection  (for- 
merly Dreyfus),  Diva  Beatrix  Aragonia,  which  is  the  basis  for  calling 
many  similar  busts  by  Laurana  a  portrait  of  Beatrice  of  Aragon,  of 

which  there  are  other  examples  in 
Paris, Berlin,  Palermo  and  Vienna. 
Laurana's  protracted  service  to 
the  House  of  Aragon — he  returned 
to  Naples  on  several  occasions  in 
the  last  half  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury in  the  course  of  a  career  which 
led  him  over  Italy  and  to  the  court 
of  Rene  of  Anjou  in  southern 
France — makes  it  seem  that  these 
similar  works  own  to  a  family  re- 
lationship. In  addition  to  Beatrice 
and  Eleanore,  there  was  another 
princess  at  Naples,  a  member  of 
the  court  and  no  less  a  person 
than  the  wife  of  Alfonso  II,  Ippo- 
lita  Sforza,  whose  portrait  might 
be  looked  for  reasonably  in  Lau- 
rana's work.  Dr.  W.  R.  Valentiner 
would  see  her  portrait  in  this 
sculpture,  since  it  appears  to  him 
somewhat  later  in  style  than  the 
Diva  Beatrix  of  the  Rockefeller 
Collection  {Art  Quarterly,  Autumn, 
1942).  Also  it  has  long  had  as  a 
companion  a  portrait  of  Alfonso 
II.  He  draws  attention  to  its 
similarity  to  the  Laurana  busts  in 
the  Frick  and  Berlin  Collections, 
which  he  also  calls  portraits  of 
•Ippolita,  and  notes  that  these 
three  are  the  only  ones  of  the 
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group  of  eight  with  a  carving  on  the  socles  of  Classic  subjects,  which 
he  takes  as  a  reference  to  Ippolita's  learning,  of  which  her  translation 
of  Cicero  may  be  mentioned.  Francesco  Sforza,  her  father,  founder 
of  the  dynasty  of  Dukes  of  Milan,  gave  his  children  a  Classical  edu- 
cation, and  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time  the  daughter  of  the 
house  received  the  same  training  as  the  sons.  Her  brother,  Galeazzo 
Maria,  addressed  the  council  of  Venice  in  fluent  Latin  while  he  was 
but  a  child,  and  Ippolita  gave  a  graceful  address  in  Latin  to  Pope 
Pius  II  at  the  Congress  of  Mantua. 

The  identity  of  the  subject  of  Laurana's  marble,  while  a  fascinating 
puzzle,  made  more  interesting  by  the  romantic  history  of  the  prin- 
cesses in  question,  is  actually  not  of  great  importance  in  affecting  our 
appraisal  of  the  sculpture  as  a  work  of  art.  Laurana's  is  an  art  of 
dream-like  quality,  half  expression,  half  suggestion.  His  subject  is  an 
elusive  feminine  ideal,  for  it  is  this,  rather  than  an  actual  woman, 
that  Laurana  has  portrayed,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  perhaps  most 
fascinating.  He  has  but  half  suggested  the  form  in  the  melting  soft- 
ness which  only  marble  of  all  stones  can  suggest.  In  the  taste  of 
the  period  of  collecting  of  the  last  generation,  these  marbles  by 
Laurana  represented  the  most  desirable  of  all  examples  of  Renais- 
sance sculpture,  and  even  in  1933,  a  notably  bad  year  in  the  sale- 
room, when  this  bust  came  up  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Thomas 
Fortune  Ryan,  it  brought  over  twenty  thousand  pounds.  The  Mellon 
Laurana  is  the  one  which  was  discovered  by  the  Florentine  collector, 
Alessandro  Castellani,  in  Naples  and  later  passed  through  the  hands 
of  the  dealer  Stefano  Bardini  before  coming  to  America  to  the  Ryan 
Collection. 

To  turn  from  the  calm,  idealized  beauty  of  the  Dalmatian  artist's 
Princess  to  the  mighty  Warrior  of  Antonio  Pollaiuolo  of  the  Kress 
Collection  (formerly  Mackay-Pourtales-Schickler-Timbal  Collections) 
is  to  turn  to  another  world.  It  is  true  that  the  difference  of  medium  as 
well  as  style  has  much  to  do  with  the  contrast  between  these  two 
figures.  In  the  terra-cotta  of  the  Warrior  one  feels  the  building  up  of 
form  under  the  fingers  of  the  artist,  working  in  clay;  in  the  marble, 
form  has  emerged  under  the  chisel,  which  has  played  over  the  surface 
interminably,  until  an  ethereal  smoothness  of  finish  has  been  ac- 
quired in  the  grinding  together  of  two  resisting  surfaces.  The  Warrior 
has  been  assigned  to  Antonio  by  modern  students,  although  the 
attribution  is  arrived  at  only  stylistically;  but  this  figure,  and  a 
similar  warrior  in  the  Bargello,  wearing  armour  decorated  with  a 
figure  of  Hercules  (the  Hercules  which  was  so  dominant  in  the  paint- 
ings of  Antonio),  are  now  widely  accepted  as  his  work.  A  known 


marble  by  him,  representing  a  man  who  is  thought  to  be  Macchia- 
velli,  is  like  them  in  style.  The  identity  of  the  warrior  is  not  known. 
There  was  a  time  in  Pollaiuolo's  career  when  he  was  deeply  concerned 
with  the  construction  of  a  monument  to  a  great  condottiere ,  Fran- 
cesco Sforza,  ordered  by  his  son  Ludovico  il  Moro,  after  the  former's 
death  and  never  finished.  Two  drawings  of  it  exist,  and  Vasari  says, 
there  was  a  study  for  it  in  his  studio  when  he  died.  While  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  subject  of  the  present  mighty  figure  was  done 
from  life  and  is  not  Francesco  at  all,  for  Italy  was  prolific  in  successful 
condottieri,  such  a  head  may  have  served  him  well  in  his  concept 
of  the  greatest  condottiere  of  his  age,  whom  Burckhardt  says  all 
revered  as  'the  common  father  of  the  men  at  arms,'  and  at  the  very 
sight  of  whom  enemies  reverently  laid  down  their  weapons.  This  is 
certainly  the  face  of  a  man  of  lowly  origin  who  has  raised  himself  to 
power  by  his  own  energies  and  native  gifts,  in  that  miraculous  up- 
surging of  individualism  which  then  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
Italy.  As  Verrocchio  has  grasped  the  concept  of  the  meaning  of  this 
in  reference  to  an  age,  in  his  monument  to  Colleoni,  designed  to  be 
seen  at  a  great  height  and  at  a  distance,  and  has  thus  given  it  a  truly 
monumental  form,  exaggerating  it  as  the  stage  exaggerates,  through 
the  exclusion  of  what  is  personal  so  that  the  type  may  stand  forth 
clear  and  strong,  so  here  Antonio  has  given  the  intimate,  close  view) 
of  the  condottiere,  as  he  was  seen  face  to  face.  Of  such  a  one,  it  can 
be  imagined  that  he  was  raised  in  a  home  that  was  more  like  an 
arsenal,  as  Burckhardt  says  of  Francesco,  and  that  in  battle  the 
women  were  able  to  fight  like  men,  and  their  men  like  gods.  Such 
men  were  not  merely  soldiers,  but  statesmen  with  a  profound  grasp 
of  the  necessities  of  the  rule  of  a  duchy;  they  were  not  born  as  princes, 
but  to  become  princes  through  their  own  strength.  In  addition  they 
possessed  scholarly  attainments  of  a  rare  kind,  and  while  they  were 
rapacious,  cruel  and  faithless,  were  also  enlightened,  brilliant  in  mind, 
and  creators  of  artistic  expression.  The  enigma  of  their  character  and 
talents  has  disarmed  the  criticism  of  succeeding  ages.  Pollaiuolo  has 
left  in  this  study,  for  there  is  a  freedom  about  it  which  makes  it  seem 
rather  this  than  a  finished  work,  a  perfect  portrayal  of  the  representa-i 
tive  man  of  the  Renaissance. 

Of  great  interest  are  the  portrait  medallions  of  two  members  of  the 
Sforza  family  in  the  Mellon  Collection  (Dreyfus-Timbal-Piot  Col- 
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lections).  These  are  assigned  by  students  to  the  Lombard  master, 
Giovanni  Antonio  Amadeo,  on  the  basis  of  their  relation  to  the 
Sforza  medallion  portraits  in  the  Certosa  of  Pavia,  where  Amadeo 
worked  intermittently  for  many  years,  and  was  director  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  Since  the  inscription  on  the  portrait 
of  the  one  is  /  G  M  SF  D  M  SEXTUS  (Gian  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza, 
sixth  Duke  of  Milan),  and  of  the  companion,  LUDOVICUS  M  SF 
Di'X  BARI  (Lodovico  Maria  Sforza,  Duke  of  Bari),  it  is  evident 
[that  they  were  done  before  1494.  as  in  that  year  the  latter  became 
I  Duke  of  Milan.  In  1489  Gian  Galeazzo  married  Isabella  of  Aragon, 
his  cousin.  (Her  mother,  Ippolita  Sforza,  the  suggested  subject  of 
:  Desiderio's  portrait,  was  his  father's  sister.)   In   1490  Ludovico 
I  married  Beatrice  d'Este.  One  of  these  occasions,  or  both,  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  execution  of  these  decorative  portrait  medal- 
lions in  which  the  family  likeness  of  the  nephew  and  uncle  is  plain, 
and  even  in  the  limited  means  at  his  command  the  sculptor  has  made 
j  apparent  Ludovico's  greater  intelligence,  his  force,  and  something 
1  of  his  ruthlessness.  The  supreme  example  of  the  tyrant  of  his  age, 
Ludovico  was  not  merely  the  head  of  a  State  but  the  dominant  figure 
I  in  a  court  where  the  arts  flourished  as  they  had  at  the  Court  of  Bur- 
gundy. It  was  here  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  long  a  resident,  and 
the  circle  of  artists  and  scholars  was  the  most  brilliant  in  Italy.  For 
one  who  was  so  fitted  to  rule,  who  could  boast  that  a  king  was  his 
1  courier  and  a  pope  his  chaplain,  the  sphere  for  exercise  of  his  remark- 
able powers  had  to  be  made  by  fair  means  or  foul,  and  if  the  con- 
ditions of  the  time  imposed  the  latter  it  may  even  be  said  in  Ludovico's 
fa\  'our  that  it  was  perhaps  his  disgust  for  the  ineffectual  and  vain 
Gian  Galeazzo,  his  brother,  and  the  father  of  the  youth  shown  in 
Amadeo's  relief,  that  caused  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  state  of 
affairs  after  the  assassination  of  Gian  Galeazzo.  Eventually  the  nephew 
1  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  died  of  poison  of  the  uncle's  giving. 

Amadeo's  work  has  not  been  intensively  studied,  but  these  medal- 
lions were  first  suggested  as  his  by  F.  Malaguzzi-Valeri  in  his  Giovanni 
i  Antonio  Amadeo  (1904),  and  this  attribution  was  kept  in  the  sale  of  the 
Dreyfus  Collection.  His  style  was  formed  on  that  of  the  Montegazzi 
and  modified  by  Tuscan  influences.  In  his  youth  he  worked  at  the 
,  Certosa  of  Pavia,  but  was  later  at  Cremona,  Bergamo  and  Milan 
before  returning  to  Pavia.  Another  relief  portrait  (Kress  Collection) 
which  is  in  all  probability  by  Amadeo  is  of  Filippo  Maria  Visconti 
(1412-47),  the  last  ruler  of  that  family  in  Milan  and  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  Sforza,  Francesco  Sforza  being  his  stepson.  The 
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rather  full  features,  which,  however,  are  firm  and  sharply  chiselled, 
are  more  realistically  treated  than  in  the  Sforza  pair,  and  one  can 
discern  the  force  of  the  egotism  of  this  brilliant  man,  whose  energies 
were  expended  on  creating  an  amazingly  detailed  court  life  designed 
to  assure  his  personal  safety,  and  at  the  same  time  in  carrying  on 
close  diplomatic  relations  with  the  remotest  of  the  Italian  States,  even 
though  he  never  left  the  Citadel  of  Milan  for  years  at  a  time.  These 
large-size  portrait  reliefs  in  marble  by  Amadeo  are  of  great  refinement 
and  supplement  the  works  in  the  collection  in  the  full  round. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  clear  to  the  observant  witness  that  in  this 
exhibition  of  sculpture,  which  has  so  briefly  been  described,  we 
may  discover  a  definite  trend  which  it  is  important  to  recognize  in 
the  works  of  the  sculptors  of  the  second  half  of  the  Quattrocento.  It 
is  a  tendency  somewhat  difficult  to  describe,  but  its  effect  is  seen  in 
the  changed  spirit  of  the  work  of  men  like  Desiderio  da  Settignano, 
Verrocchio,  Francesco  Laurana  and  Giovanni  Antonio  Amadeo. 

In  the  work  of  all  these  great  sculptors,  whether  in  the  round  or  in 
relief,  the  handling  of  their  various  subjects  demonstrates  a  newly 
awakened  awareness — a  profound  human  sympathy — so  that 
whether  it  be  in  a  Madonna  and  Child  or,  as  more  often  the  case,  a 
carven  portrait  of  man,  woman  or  child,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
correspondingly  increased  delicacy  of  treatment.  It  is  strong  in  Ver- 
rocchio's  Lorenzo  dei  Medici;  it  is  immensely  impressive  in  the  Bust  of 
a  Child  by  Desiderio,  and  is  again  to  be  felt  in  the  two  Sforza  reliefs. 

It  is  the  joyous  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  the  rebirth  of  interest  in 
life.  Superficially  one  might  think  it  identical  with  the  genius-born 
brilliance  of  Donatello.  But  it  is  something  other  than  this  perfection 
of  realism,  searching  and  uncompromising. 

It  is  a  delicacy  of  touch  born  of  sensitive  feeling  which  is  revealed 
in  a  charm  of  manner  comparable  in  sculpture  with  lyricism  in 
poetry.  Thus,  in  the  many  beautiful  portrait  busts  and  reliefs  of  the 
noble  youths  and  high-bred  women  of  the  Tuscan  families,  we  can- 
not fail  to  discover  that  their  technical  subtlety  of  finish  is  directly 
linked  with  a  sort  of  higher  realism  which  includes  feeling  for  charac- 
ter as  an  equal  necessity  with  feeling  for  anatomical  form.  It  is  an 
alertness,  a  quality  of  life,  which  can,  and  does,  come  out,  even  in  the 
decorative  embellishments  such  as  the  bordering  of  a  garment  or 
such  dainty  work  as  the  frieze  we  see  upon  the  Laurana  bust. 

For  kind  permission  to  illustrate  the  photographs  of  sculpture  in 
the  Mellon,  Widener  and  Kress  Collections,  the  writer  makes  ack- 
nowledgment to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C. 
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THE  OLYMPIC  ART  COMPETITIONS 

THE  reason  for  the  inclusion  of  this  Exhibition  in  the  XI Vth 
Olympiad  is  that  it  is  the  invariable  custom  that  the  arts  shall 
be  represented  in  the  International  Competitions  of  the  Olym- 
pic Games.  The  works  sent  in  have  been  adjudicated  upon  and  the 
prizes  awarded  by  the  duly  appointed  Fine  Arts  Committees  of  the 
participating  nations.  All  exhibits  were  required  to  be  by  living  artists, 
produced  since  January  ist,  1944,  during  the  XHIth  Olympiad,  and 
interpretative  or  expressive  in  some  way  of  sports  or  games.  This 
amiable  conflict  attracted  large  numbers  of  entrants  and  was  the  cause 
of  much  rejoicing.  The  works  entered  for  competition  were  supple- 
mented by  exhibits  sent  in  by  other  artists  hors  concours,  some  of  whom 
were  members  of  juries  or  sub-committees. 

The  exhibition  was  housed  in  seven  galleries  in  the  ample  basement 
of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  contained  388  works  in 
Sculpture,  Oil-paintings,  Graphic  Arts  (water-colours,  drawings  and 
prints),  Crafts  (pottery,  glass,  posters,  metalwork,  embroidered 
fabrics,  etc.),  and  Architecture,  most  of  which  consisted  of  models  or 
projects  for  stadia  or  sports  centres,  with  some  town  planning. 
Twenty-eight  nations  took  part  in  the  display.  Unfortunately,  owing 
to  circumstances  connected  with  the  Olympic  Games  at  Berlin  in 
1936,  the  last  to  be  held,  the  United  States  did  not  participate  on  this 
occasion,  and  Belgium  reserved  her  full  representation  until  the  next 


Olympiad.  On  the  other  hand,  Austria  revealed  unexpected  strens; 
in  the  field  of  Sculpture,  Italy  in  both  Painting  and  Sculpture,  anc 
Finland  in  Architecture  and  Literature.  Naturally  the  results  of  the 
competitions  in  Music  and  Literature  could  not  be  well  manifested 
in  an  exhibition  of  visual  arts,  but,  at  the  time  of  writing,  it  was  hoped! 
that  some  of  the  finest  efforts  might  be  presented  through  broadcasts 
by  the  B.B.C. 

There  is  always  something  stimulating  in  an  atmosphere  of  com- 
petition, an  expectancy  born  of  friendly  striving.  Such  a  display  of 
physical  energy  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  striking  effect.  This  applies 
particularly  to  the  sculpture  exhibits,  of  which  there  were  no  fewer 
than  sixty  examples  of  every  size  in  every  plastic  medium  from  medals 
to  gigantic  athletes  in  bronze;  boxers,  wrestlers,  runners,  skiers,  foot- 
ballers and  javelin  throwers,  all  menacing  the  spectator  at  once.  Ani 
exception  to  these  exciting  folk  was  the  ambitious  life-size  group  oi 
a  pair  of  youthful  nudes  standing  side  by  side  and  hand  in  hand, 
realistic  in  modelling  but  neither  of  them  over-athletic,  exhibited  b) 
Gustaf  Nordahl  of  Sweden.  This  work,  entitled  Homage  to  Ling,  was) 
awarded  the  first  prize  in  its  section  (silver  medal  with  diploma).  The 
second  prize,  The  Stag,  an  extraordinarily  vigorous  skating  figure  with 
amazing  sense  of  movement,  was  won  by  C.  Kar,  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  third  went  to  Hubert  Yencesse  of  France  for  his  Swimmer. 
Other  striking  works  were  Wrestler  Relaxing,  by  Emilio  Greco  of  Italy; 
Head  of  a  Boxer,  by  Knud  Nellemose  of  Denmark,  and  At  the  Finishing 
Line,  by  F.  Strynkiewicz  of  Poland.  These  three  were  awarded  honour- 
able mentions  with  diplomas,  and  all  these  so  far  mentioned  are  works 
in  the  round.  A  second  prize  (silver  medal  with  diploma)  was  awarded 
to  Oskar  Thiede,  of  Austria,  for  eight  sports  plaques  of  different  sub- 
jects in  relief. 

In  the  Painting  and  Graphic  Arts  section  the  first  prize  (silver-gilt: 
medal  with  diploma)  was  taken  by  A.  R.  Thomson,  R.A.,  of  Great: 
Britain,  with  his  remarkably  effective  oil-painting  of  The  London 
Amateur  Championships.  The  vivid  effect  of  the  arc-lights,  the  action  of 
the  boxers,  the  general  excitement  of  the  scene  were  rendered  with 
astonishing  verve.  This  can  hardly  miss  becoming  a  popular  work! 
through  reproductions.  The  second  and  third  prizes  in  this  section 
went  respectively  to  Italy,  for  Le  Pistard  by  Giovanni  Stradone,  and 
to  Eire,  for  Meath  Hunt  Point-to-Point  Races  by  Letitia  M.  Hamilton. 
We  reproduce  a  brilliant  sepia  drawing  by  Gino  de  Finetti,  of  Italy 
Spada,  which  was  given  an  honourable  mention,  and  an  oil-painting ! 
Cavaliers,  by  Lucien  Fontanarosa,  who  won  for  France  an  honourabh 
mention.  This  is  a  well-designed  and  graceful  work,  somewhat  re  , 
sembling  an  early  Italian  coffer-front,  with  reminiscences  of  Ucello. 
Other  works  in  this  section  meriting  special  commendation  were 
number  of  paintings  of  open-air  athletic  events  by  Cosmo  Clark  0 
Great  Britain;  Polo  Player,  a  spirited  and  scholarly  drawing  on  canva 
in  thinned  oil-paint  by  A.  M.  Luyt,  of  Holland,  which  obtained  ai 
honourable  mention;  while  the  section  was  immensely  strengthenec 
by  the  loan  of  a  group  of  well-known  paintings  and  studies  by  Si 
Alfred  Munnings,  P.R.A.,  a  few  marine  subjects  by  Norman  Wilkin 
son,  P.R.I.,  and  sporting  pictures  by  Sir  William  Nicholson,  Egertoi 
Cooper,  Anna  Zinkeisen  and  Fred  Whiting.  Perhaps  the  most  strikim 
effort  in  the  Graphic  Arts  section  was  the  Swimming  Pool,  oddly  de- 
scribed as  a  'wood  engraving  on  copper,'  by  Albert  Decaris  of  France 
This  highly  elaborate  composition  of  nude  figures  on  balconies  wa: 
awarded  one  of  the  coveted  first  prizes.  We  were  glad  to  note  a  few 
delightful  and  characteristic  entries  from  China:  one  of  these,  Riding 
by  Hsiao-Nan  Chen,  received  an  honourable  mention. 

The  Architecture  and  Town  Planning  section  was  of  great  interest 
displaying  much  ingenuity  and  freshness  of  idea  on  the  soundest  func 
tional  principles.  The  models  were  beautifully  planned  and  executes 
with  remarkable  skill,  and  the  lay-outs  in  every  case  were  easy  to  read 
The  chief  honour  went  to  Finland,  that  home  of  redoubtable  athletes 
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for  the  Centre  of  Athletics  in  Varkaus,  by  Yrjo  Lindegreh,  first 
prize,  while  the  third  prize  was  taken  by  Ilrnari  Nieme- 
Itinen  for  the  Athletic  Centre  in  Kemi.  The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  Werner  Sehindler  and  Dr.  Edy  Knupfcr,  of 
Switzerland,  for  their  design  for  the  Swiss  Federal  Sjwrts  and 
Gymnastics  Training  Centre.  Austria  took  first  and  second 
prizes  for  the  Ski-run  (Skisprungschanze  auf  dan  Kobenzl),  by 
AdolfHoek,  and  the  Watersfmrts  Centre  in  Carinthia,  by  Alfred 
L.  Rinesch.  Turkey's  exhibit  of  a  Project  for  an  Indoor  Tennis 
Court  for  10,000  Persons,  by  A.  Tarak  Egrilmez,  was  as  in- 
genious as  it  was  strikingly  original.  A  case  of  pottery  in 
the  centre  of  Gallery  No.  5  displayed  some  most  attractive 
productions,  mainly  figures  of  athletes  and  horses,  from  the 
Augarten  G.  Factory  in  Vienna,  and  some  good  glass  from 
Great  Britain  and  Switzerland.  Lastly,  we  must  mention 
the  three  designs  submitted  for  the  Olympic  Torch,  all  of 
which  were  of  great  excellence  and  carried  out  with  con- 
summate craftsmanship.  The  question  of  adjudication  must 
have  been  difficult  here,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
appropriateness  and  simple  grace  of  the  torch  actually 
carried  by  the  runners  from  Athens  to  Wembley.  This,  and 
the  torch  used  by  the  final  runner,  made  in  polished 
aluminium  and  stainless  steel  respectively,  were  designed 
by  the  English  architect  Ralph  Lavers. 


THE  AUTHENTIC  BONINGTON? 


SPADA  (THE  FENCERS)  BY  GINO  DE  FINETTI  (ITALY)  :  SEPIA  DRAWING  AWARDED 
HONOURABLE  MENTION  (DIPLOMA)  :  SECTION  GRAPHIC  ARTS  :  XIVTH  OLYMPIC  GAMES 


SOME  artists  would  appear  to  be  anxious  that  posterity 
should  know  what  they  looked  like.  Diirer  'lives'  for  us  in  several 
self-portraits  at  various  ages.  Rembrandt's  face  is  familiar  to  us.  Rey- 
tnolds  left  many  self-portraits.  We  are  not  so  sure  of  Richard  Wilson, 
t  The  so-called  self-portrait  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  is  now  in 
i  dispute.  Some  people  contest  even  the  one  in  the  Royal  Academy 
1  Diploma  Gallery.  Wilson's  self-portraits,  the  one  by  Mengs,  the  little 
profile  sketch  in  Hastings's  book  of  etchings  after  Wilson's  pictures, 
I  must  agree  to  differ.*  A  similar  incongruity  involves  the  self-portraits 
land  other  likenesses  of  Bonington.  The  best-known  is  Mrs.  Margaret 
'  Carpenter's,  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  a  full -face  in  oils,  which 
was  engraved  in  1831  by  J.  P.  Quilly,  and  exhibited  at  the  Suffolk 
1  Street  Galleries  in  1833.  Bonington  died  in  1828,  but  as  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Hall  suggests  in  Apollo  for  March  1948  it  may  have  been  painted 
posthumously.  The  attributed  self-portrait  in  the  Nottingham  Castle 
Art  Gallery,  with  its  shock  of  dark  hair  and  large,  dark  eyes,  does  not 
agree  with  Mrs.  Carpenter's  version.  Nor  does  either  of  these  like- 
nesses indicate  the  precarious  health  of  an  artist  who  was  to  die  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six.  There  is  a  small  portrait  by  an  unidentified 
artist  in  a  private  collection  showing  Bonington  as  a  youth  of  about 
eighteen  wearing  a  dark  jacket,  grey  waistcoat  and  buff  trousers. 

*  An  article  discussing  The  Iconography  of  Richard  Wilson,  by  Douglas 
Cooper,  appeared  in  The  Burlington  Magazine  for  last  April. 


The  expression  is  sensitive,  critical,  and  touched  with  that  melan- 
choly which  was  part  of  Bonington's  nature.  Which  among  these 
works  is  the  authentic  Bonington,  who  can  say?  Most  of  us  who  have 
studied  speculative  portraits  have  sometimes  reached  that  point 
when  we  must  rely  only  upon  instinct,  a  kind  of 'feel'  founded  on  what 
we  know  about  the  person  and  his  work.  The  third  portrait  seems  to 
me  to  be  nearer  to  our  idea  of  the  artist's  features  than  either  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery's  version  or  the  one  at  Nottingham.  I  saw 
recently,  however,  at  Messrs.  Leggatt's,  an  excellent  painting,  surely 
by  Bonington  himself,  which  may  well  be  his  own  effigy,  and  though 
showing  a  man  of  about  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  very  like  the  third 
portrait  I  have  mentioned.  This  masterly  work  was  loaned  to  Messrs. 
Leggatt's  exhibition  by  the  owner,  Mr.  R.  J.  Marnham,  and  is  30  X 
25  in.  The  hair  is  fair  with  darker  tones,  and  the  complexion  very  fair. 
The  cheek-bones  are  touched  with  carmine.  The  eyes  are  intensely 
blue,  and  the  clothes  are  a  rich,  reddish  brown  velvet  coat  with  a 
blue-black  cloak  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder.  The  background  is  a 
draped  curtain  of  dark  material;  the  wall  beyond  is  of  that  rich,  red- 
dish rose  tinge  so  frequently  used  by  Bonington.  The  figure  is  posed 
as  if  standing  before  a  mirror,  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  resting 
among  the  folds  of  the  cloak.  'There  is  death  in  that  hand,'  as  Cole- 
ridge said  of  Keats.  It  is  very  delicate  and  white,  strangely  languid  and 


CAVALIERS  :  BY  LUCIEN  FONTANAROSA  (FRANCE)  :  ENTERED  FOR  THE  XIVTH  OLYMPIAD  FINE  ARTS  COMPETITIONS  :  SECTION  OIL-PAINTINGS 
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resigned — a  hand  that  had  all  but  finished  with  the  creation  of  master- 
pieces. Even  more  revealing  are  the  features.  Is  not  this  the  face  of  a 
man  whose  lease  of  life  is  ebbing  to  a  close?  Painted  with  the  inevi- 
table skill  which  distinguishes  all  Bonington's  work,  it  is  among  the 
most  melancholy  faces  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  portraiture,  illu- 
minated with  genius,  no  doubt,  but  'sad  with  the  whole  of  pleasure.' 
However  confident  as  a  work  of  art,  this  is  not  the  face  of  a  man  con- 
fident that  he  has  many  years  to  live.  This  portrait  has  none  of  the 
bravado,  none  of  the  pardonable  vanity,  that  characterizes  so  many 
self-portraits.  It  is  a  revelation,  unconscious  maybe,  of  a  physical 
frailty  that  has  nearly  burnt  itself  out  in  quest  of  beauty,  truth  and 
fame.  Mrs.  Carpenter's  portrait  and  the  Nottingham  one  have  nothing 
at  all  in  common  with  the  spirit  of  the  portrait  at  Messrs.  Leggatt's. 
Yet  I  think  the  latter  is  the  real  Bonington.  If  so,  it  is  not  only  a  rare 
work  of  art  but  an  iconographical  record  of  unique  interest. — Com- 
municated by  Adrian  Bury. 
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I  WE  CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 

Nevertheless,  this  year  the  Pavilion  has  been  reinvested  with  somt 
of  its  former  high  estate,  'assembling,'  as  Lord  Bessborough,  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  Festival,  has  reminded  us,  within  its  walls  fine  coeva 
furniture  drawn  from  many  sources.  Its  particular  feature  is  the  setting 
for  a  Regency  banquet,  with  plate,  china,  and  glass  of  the  right  kind 
set  in  the  right  places.  For  this  event  Their  Majesties  the  King  anc 
Queen  graciously  lent  porcelains  of  the  period,  including  Chinest 
examples  once  in  the  Prince  Regent's  collection  at  the  Pavilion,  i 
French  chinoiserie  clock  formerly  in  the  Saloon,  and  other  exhibits 
and,  by  permission  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  celebratec 
suite  known  as  the  Dolphin  Furniture  was  shown.  This  remarkabh 
effort  of  the  Regency  designers,  in  gilt  wood  carved  with  dolphins 
sphinxes,  lions,  cornucopiae,  etc.,  made  by  William  Collins  to  com 
memorate  Nelson's  victories,  and  presented  to  Greenwich  Hospita 
in  1 8 1 3,  is  probably  the  most  important  and  elaborate  set  of  Regeno 
furniture  in  existence.  Appropriate  Indian  and  other  Oriental  object 
further  helped  to  recapture  the  peculiar  glamour  and  colour  of  til 
period. 

The  Regency  style,  as  created  at  first  around  'Prinny'  (he  becam 
Regent  in  181 1),  was  at  once  exotic  and  of  a  peacockian  gaudines^ 
Classical  and  Chinese  elements  were  boldly,  if  oddly,  mingled,  ex 
tending,  as  the  building  of  the  Pavilion  neared  completion,  to  thi 
style  of  Islamic  India.  As  the  Djinn  warmed  to  his  work  Aladdin' 
Palace  became  a  reality,  and  there  were  travelled  masters  of  magi 
at  hand  to  supply  the  enchantment.  Humphrey  Repton  publishec 
his  designs  in  1808,  and  the  Prince  praised  them  so  extravagantly  tha 
he  declared  that  'even  the  designer  himself  should  not  alter  them  ii 
a  single  particular.'  Fate,  however,  decreed  that  the  designs  shoul( 
never  be  carried  out,  and  when  John  Nash  was  appointed  in  181 
as  the  King's  Surveyor-General,  Repton  died,  disillusioned  of  h| 
dreams.  Apparently,  the  King's  penchant  for  extravagances  of  colour 
(if  not  in  other  directions)  afterwards  gave  way  to  counsels  of  bette 
taste.  In  Mr.  Clifford  Musgrave's  excellent  little  handbook  to  th 
Royal  Pavilion  he  tells  us  that  'the  decorations  of  the  Pavilion  in  it 
early  days  must  have  been  exceedingly  gay  in  its  classical  fashion 
The  dining  room  was  painted  in  yellow  and  maroon,  with  a  ceilinj) 
of  sky-blue,  and  the  library,  "fitted  up  in  the  French  style,"  had  i 
paper  of  brilliant  yellow.  The  corridors  were  a  French  blue.'  In  1802 
a  Chinese  craze  possessed  the  Prince,  and  the  new  interior  of  th 
Pavilion  became  'more  vividly  coloured  and  realistically  Chinese1 
than  anything  which  had  hitherto  been  in  vogue. 

Repton's  plans  for  an  Indian  pavilion  having  failed  to  materializ 
owing  to  financial  difficulties,  Nash  assumed  control,  and  the  entir 
decorative  scheme  underwent  a  transformation  in  the  direction  of ; 
greater  subtlety  and  sobriety.  'Under  Nash  the  three  persons  chief! 
responsible  for  the  decorative  work  in  the  Pavilion,'  says  Mr.  Mus 
grave,  'were  Frederic  Crace,  Lambelet  and  Robert  Jones,  who  ar 
unknown  except  for  their  work  here,  yet  it  is  all  of  an  excellence  un 
surpassed.  The  decoration  of  the  Pavilion,'  he  concluded,  'is  the  mos 
magnificent  triumph  of  chinoiserie.' 

In  connexion  with  the  Regency  Festival,  a  special  exhibition  hel< 
in  the  Brighton  Art  Gallery,  adjoining  the  Royal  Pavilion,  consiste 
of  the  original  detail  drawings  and  water-colour  sketches  by  Augustu  j 
Pugin,  from  which  the  coloured  aquatints  in  John  Nash's  Views  of  th 
Royal  Pavilion,  published  in  1826,  were  made.  They  are  of  an  extra 
ordinary  freshness  of  impression,  full  of  vivid  colour  and  depth  r 
atmosphere,  and  surprisingly  modern  in  treatment  and  feeling.  The 
were  acquired  by  the  Brighton  Corporation  in  1923  from  the  librar 
of  Mark  Beaufoy,  Esq.,  of  South  Lambeth,  and  for  this  occasioi 
placed  on  public  view  for  the  first  time.  The  picture  we  reproduce 
of  the  Banqueting  Room,  1824,  is  from  one  of  Nash's  aquatint  views' 
It  shows  the  most  typically  ornate  and  splendid  of  all  the  Stat<| 
Apartments,  after  its  completion  in  1820.  The  chandelier  abov< 
the  banqueting  table  was  designed  by  Robert  Jones,  and  weigh  ( 
nearly  a  ton. 

It  is  certain  that,  as  the  Prince  matured  under  the  guidance  of  thosi 
men  of  genius  to  whom  he  had  the  wisdom  to  surrender  himself,  h< 
gave  evidence  of  a  progressively  educated  mind.  As  a  monarch  h< 
has  been  given  by  later  generations  credit  for  fine  taste  and  an  en 
lightened  patronage  of  the  arts. 


THE  REGENCY  FESTIVAL  AT  BRIGHTON 

VISITORS  to  Royal  Brighton,  as  well  as  residents,  have  once 
again  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  basking  retrospectively 
in  the  sunshine  of  Regency  times.  To  be  enabled  to  recapture  the 
spirit  of  great-great-grand*ather's  days,  before  Trafalgar  and  Water- 
loo had  changed  the  course  of  history,  is  to  live  again  in  Vanity  Fair. 
From  July  1 5th  to  August  1 1  th,  under  the  patronage  of  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  a  Regency  Festival  was  staged  (the 
appropriate  term)  at  the  Royal  Pavilion,  for  ever  to  be  associated 
with  the  First  Gentleman  of  Europe.  Nothing  could  be  more  pleasant 
than  to  have  driven  down  to  this  rendezvous  in  a  coach-and-four  with 
a  well-chosen  company  in  the  appropriate  clothes,  the  weather  being 
exceptionally  favourable  and  the  sea  in  its  most  inviting  mood.  The 
event  was  in  continuation  of  a  policy  inaugurated  by  the  promoters 
in  1946,  in  the  hope  that  the  Festival  might  become  an  annually  re- 
curring celebration;  but  the  prevailing  crisis  has  hindered  their  efforts 
to  present  on  this  occasion  as  full  a  programme  as  had  been  planned. 
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i  i  PTURE  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR 

\NEW  event  in  the  ai  l  world  in  England 
.WM  the  setting  up  of  an  exhibition  of 
I  ulpture  during  t  lie  summer  months  in  Lon- 
mi  in  the  open  air,  away  from  the  formal 
id  familiar  enclosed  gallery,  where  too 
ten  the  works  sutler  from  undue  crowding 
id  conflicting  oppositions.  The  light  makes 
(ulpture,  and.  in  the  constant  moving  of 
it  sun,  ever  renews  its  life,  so  that  a 
lousand  unsuspected  beauties  arc  revealed 
nd  must  give  even  to  the  sculptor  himself 
esh  joy  and  interest  in  his  work. 
One  of  the  most  charming  of  our  public 
ardens  was  chosen  for  the  venue  of  this 
isplay.  Battersea  Park,  with  its  lawns  and 
arterres,  its  background  of  boskage  and  its 
owering  shrubs,  its  ornamental  water  and 
s  noble  setting  on  the  Thames,  could  not 
ave  been  bettered  as  the  environment  for 
lis  happy  experiment. 
The  selectors  confined  their  attentions  to 
ulpture  executed  during  the  past  fifty 
ears,  and,  exercising  the  utmost  catholicity, 
hose  works  which  they  considered  repre- 
entative  of  the  different  schools  of  the 

>eriod,  from  Rodin  to  Henry  Moore.  A  great  variety  of  ideals,  natur- 
Uy,  must  be  a  little  disconcerting  to  the  public,  and  in  our  view  the 
isplay  seems  to  be  a  little  unbalanced,  tending,  and  perhaps  it  was 
xpected,  to  shock  conventional  opinion.  The  present  writer  is  not 
namoured  of  the  prevailing  vogue  for  monstrosities,  nor  of  those 
iolent  distortions  which  have  never  yet  evoked  a  reasonable  defence, 
,.nd  many  of  the  exhibits  have  provoked  unfavourable  criticism.  But 
here  are  to  be  seen  fine  examples  of  Maillol,  Epstein,  Charles 
.Vheeler  and  other  masters,  and  it  is  free  to  anyone  to  make  his  own 
hoice.  The  idea  is  an  extension  of  the  London  County  Council's 
■ffbrt  to  encourage  Londoners  and  London's  visitors  to  enjoy  music, 
pallet  and  the  drama  in  the  open  air.  The  British  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration is  helping  to  further  the  interest  by  means  of  television  and 
lescriptive  talks  in  its  various  services.  In  addition  to  the  exhibition 
^t  has  been  arranged  that  students  from  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  and 
,)f  the  L.C.C.  art  schools,  shall  be  at  work  upon  studies  and  models 
n  the  open  air,  or  in  a  near-by  marquee,  so  that  visitors  will  be  en- 
abled to  see  them.  A  souvenir  catalogue  of  the  exhibition,  with  many 
llustrations  and  with  critical  articles  on  sculpture,  is  being  prepared. 
The  exhibition  was  opened  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  London. 

|A  NEW  MEZZOTINT — THE  MUSIC  PARTY 

THE  finely  executed  mezzotint,  printed  in  colour  by  hand  in  one 
operation,  of  which  we  publish  a  colour  reproduction  in  this 
issue,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  a  medium  in  which  English  en- 
gravers have  always  excelled.  The  labour  involved  in  this  work,  upon 
which  Mr.  A.  L.  Cox  has  been  engaged  for  the  past  two  years,  can 
be  realized  only  when  we  consider  the  task  of  engraving  so  many 
figures,  the  variety  and  number  of  colours  employed,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  matching  the  tints  in  printing  inks.  This  process  exacts  the 
utmost  delicacy  of  application  and  precision  of  handling,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  care  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  the  pigments. 

The  picture  is  a  characteristic  example  of  Johann  Zoffany's  in- 
genuity in  the  elaborate  composition  of  figures  and  of  his  technical 
brilliancy  in  the  rendering  of  costume  and  the  sheen  of  silks  and  satins. 
These  may  be  material  qualities,  but  they  are  qualities  in  which 
Zoffany  was  unrivalled,  and  which  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  skill 
of  the  mezzotinter.  The  subject,  entitled  The  Music  Party,  represents 
Sir  William  Young  and  his  family;  twelve  figures  in  all,  in  a  garden, 
grouped  at  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  steps,  in  the  dress  of  an  earlier  period : 
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that  of  Van  Dyck.  Music  has  been  played.  Sir  William  performs  on 
the  violoncello,  his  lady  on  the  mandoline.  The  elder  daughter,  who 
holds  a  music-book,  presumably  has  been  singing  from  it.  The  fash- 
ionable Negro  page  lifts  up  one  of  the  smaller  children  to  an  eider 
brother  on  horseback.  Sir  William  was  a  wealthy  West  Indian  official, 
Governor  of  the  Islands  of  St.  Vincent  and  Dominica. 

The  picture  was  at  one  time  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Sir  Philip 
Sassoon,  from  whose  estate  it  was  acquired  by  the  Liverpool  Art 
Gallery,  and  was  shown  recently  at  the  London  National  Gallery, 
where  it  attracted  considerable  attention.  It  was  while  on  view  there 
that  its  manifold  attractions  induced  Messrs.  Frost  &  Reed,  Ltd.,  of 
Bristol  and  London,  to  commission  Mr.  Cox  to  engrave  the  subject 
in  mezzotint.  It  is  to  be  published  in  a  limited  edition  of  signed 
artists'  proofs,  each  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  Fine  Art  Trade  Guild, 
and  the  plate  will  be  destroyed  immediately  the  declared  number 
of  impressions  has  been  printed. 


THE  CHAPE AU  DE  PAILLE 

THE  subject  on  the  cover  of  our  present  issue,  Chapeau  de  Paille. 
is  from  a  painting  in  oil  on  canvas  by  Abraham,  or  Abram, 
Bloemaert,  a  Dutch  painter,  engraver  and  etcher,  who  was  born  at 
Dordrecht  in  1564.  He  was  a  prolific  and  versatile  artist,  the  perfec- 
tion of  whose  craftsmanship  is  well  exemplified  in  our  picture  with 
its  clear  tones  and  colouring,  being  marked  by  that  sound  if  smooth 
execution  so  favoured  in  his  time.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
to  the  conscientious  technical  methods  then  practised  that  we  ewe 
the  excellent  preservation  of  so  many  Dutch  paintings  to-day.  The 
picture,  which  measures  28  inches  by  34,  was  painted  in  1630,  and 
bears  both  the  date  and  the  artist's  signature.  It  is  the  property  of 
the  Koetser  Galleries,  by  whose  permission  we  reproduce  it.  Bloe- 
maert, who  died  in  165 1,  had  numerous  distinguished  pupils,  includ- 
ing four  sons  who  followed,  successfully,  their  father's  vocation,  three 
of  them  achieving  considerable  eminence  as  engravers. 


PAINTERS  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS 

MR.  EUGENE  SLATTER,  who  specializes  in  paintings  of  the 
Netherlandish  Schools,  has  commemorated  the  1948  season  by 
holding  an  exhibition  at  30  Old  Bond  Street  of  selected  examples  by 
representative  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters.  The  show  was  held  in  aid 
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of  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund,  to  which  the  proceeds  of  the 
catalogue  were  devoted.  This  was  excellently  produced,  containing 
tw  elv  e  full-page  plates,  half  of  them  being  in  colour,  w  ith  descriptive 
notes  on  all  the  pictures,  forming  a  pleasant  souvenir  of  a  happy 
occasion.  To  the  English  people  the  homeliness  and  warm  intimacy 
of  Hutch  painting  has  always  maintained  a  strong  appeal,  and  it  is 
almost  invariably  associated  with  impeccable  craftsmanship.  Mr. 
Slatter  makes  his  choice  with  perspicacity  and  discrimination,  which 
makes  it  a  pleasure  to  visit  his  gallery.  Many  of  these  attractive  works 
come  from  famous  collections,  a  number  of  w  hich  are  documented  in 
the  accredited  literature  on  the  subject,  notably  in  Hofstedc  de 
G root's  Catalogue  Raisonne.  A  fine  example  of  Jan  van  Goyen,  The 
Lobster  Fishers,  signed  with  initials  and  dated  1 642,  came  from  the 
well-known  collections  of  M.Jules  Porges  ^  Parish  and  Sir  Felix  C'assel. 
Part.  Two  brilliant  Van  Huysums.  of  flowers  and  fruit  with  butter- 
flies, etc..  of  which  Mr.  Slatter  has  given  us  colour-plates,  were  in  the 
Paris  collections  successively  of  Lempereur  ^1790^.  Clos  (481.2).  Le 
Brun  v'^'T  a"d  ^  •  Kleef  ^  1 864V  and  arc  mentioned  and  de- 
scribed by  de  1 1  root.  Smith  and  Charles  Plane,  the  last-named  in  Le 
Tresor  de  la  Curiosite.  There  were  typical  works  by  Saloman  and  Jacob 
van  Ruvsdael.  Adriaen  Brouwer.  Gerard  Don.  Albert  C.uyp.  Jan  van 
de  Capelle.  Willem  Kalf,  Roeland  Savory.  Adriaen  van  Ostade  and 
other  celebrated  masters,  bringing  the  number  of  exhibits  up  to 
tw  ontv-five. 


P.XH1BI  riOX  OF  WORKS 

BY  ACGl'STCS  JOHN  IX  WALKS 

IX  response  to  an  invitation  by  the  Xational  F.isteddfod  of  Wales,  an 
exhibition  of  drawings  and  paintings  by  Augustus  John  was  opened 
on  August  -.2nd  at  Bridgend  and  remained  on  view  during  the  week  ol 
the  Eisteddfod  meeting.  It  was  thence  transferred  to  the  Xational 
Library  of  Wales.  Aberystwyth,  and  reopened  on  August  16th.  Mr. 
Augustus  John.  O.M..  R.A.,  w  hose  outstanding  gifts  have  thus  again 
been  ofhcialb  recognized,  is  one  whom  everyone  delights  to  honour, 
and  little  can  be  added  to  his  praise  or  his  renown  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  hundred  and  twenty-five  works  exhibited  were  on  loan 
from  many  sources,  so  various  as  in  themselves  to  testify  to  the  artist's 
wide  circle  of  admirers.  We  might  say  that  no  modern  national  or 
municipal  art  gallery  can  be  regarded  as  representative  of  the  art  cf 
our  generation  without  at  least  one  or  two  examples  of  John's  versa- 
tile genius,  and  the  same  goes  for  private  collections.  No  painter  living 
to-day  enjoys  a  greater  reputation,  and  it  is  probable  that  no  painter 
in  any  period  has  been  so  much  discussed  or  has  earned  so  great  a 
measure  of  printed  eulogy  in  his  lifetime.  Which  is  one  way  of  saving 
that  John's  popularity  is  unprecedented  and  unsurpassed.  His  influ- 
ence has  been  profound.  He  is  one  of  the  few  who  can  claim  that  he 
has  created,  or  at  least  revealed  from  his  ow  n  interpretations  of  the 
living  model,  an  actual  type,  w  hich  has  become  familiar  to  us  as  the 
Augustus  John  woman,  in  facial  resemblance,  in  carriage  of  the  body, 
and  in  dress.  He  derives  from  a  variety  of  sources,  based  on  an  ardent 
love  ot  nature  and  a  deep  and  penetrating  study  of  the  great  masters, 
which  he  has  infused  with  his  ow  n  strong  personality  and  imaginative 
temperament.  Thus,  even  those  of  his  portraits  w  hich  appear  at  first 
sight  either  aggressive  or  disconcerting  or  even  repellent  seem  to 
come  to  life  with  startling  reality.  The  eyes,  often  so  brilliant,  so 
dashingly  put  in.  sometimes  stare  us  out  of  countenance  and  moment- 
arilv  make  us  avert  our  own.  so  steady  is  their  gaze.  Or  they  are 
brooding,  dreaming  of  some  romantic  or  nostalgic  past.  There  is  the 
pencil  Head  of  Dorelia,  as  an  example  of  the  latter,  lent  by  Peter  Harris. 
Esquire,  which  recalls  the  Mona  Lisa  of  Leonardo,  and  in  another 
medium  the  wistful  portrait  in  oil.  Coloured  GirL  also  called  West 
Indian  Girl,  lent  by  Mrs.  Harry  Sacher. 

The  sixty-one  exhibits  in  oil  could  give  only  a  moderate  idea  of  the 
artist  s  powers  in  this  vehicle,  as  none  of  the  greater  decorative 
schemes  were  available,  and  few  of  the  landscapes,  but  they  were 
sufficient  to  give  evidence  of  his  great  versatility  and  vitality.  But  it 
is  in  his  drawing  we  feel  that  John  finds  himself  most  completely 
at  home  and  fully  at  ease.  In  this  sphere  he  is  undoubtedly  one  of 


the  greatest  of  masters,  and  for  his  drawings  posterity  will  acclaii 
his  name  for  all  time. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  BRITISH  COUNCIL  FOR  1947-48 

THE  long  and  rather  dreary  report  of  the  British  Council's  activ 
ties  for  the  year  1947-48  begins  on  a  defensive  note,  which  ind 
cates  that  it  has  been  made  aware  of  some  adverse  criticism.  'T 
aims  of  the  British  Council  as  set  out  in  its  charter  ensure  a  steai 
policy  which  is  apparent  if  the  work  is  considered  as  a  w  hole:  but  if 
is  examined  at  particular  times  and  in  separate  places,  only  an  o: 
looker  may  be  forgiven  for  suspecting  a  wavering  and  uncertainty 
aim.'  This  statement  reads  like  an  apology  and  seems  to  admit  failur] 
in  part. 

The  scheme  is  an  ambitious  and  costly  one,  a  sprawling  and  soin 
what  unwieldy  effort  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  British  'culture' t 
every  corner  of  the  world,  whether  it  is  welcomed  or  not.  The  Counc 
has  a  formidable  list  of  Advisory  Committees.  How  much  in  salary 
paid  to  the  members  of  these  Committees  and  how  often  they  a: 
called  upon  to  perform  their  duties  is  not  clear,  but  we  presume  th: 
the  actual  business  of  promoting  our  noble  ideas  falls  upon  the  Loc 
Representatives  of  the  countries  concerned.  At  present  the  gr 
scales  of  pay  for  the  services  of  the  headquarters  staff  are  limited  b 
Treasury  orders  to  'comparable  Civil  Service  emoluments.' 

The  Council's  apologists  consider  that  the  'misunderstanding,' 
they  put  it.  of  their  activities  in  the  year  1947-48  is  due  to  a  shorteni 
of  the  Government's  annual  grant  by  ten  per  cent,  on  the  previoui 
year's,  that  is.  a  reduction  from  £3.500.000  to  £3, 150,000.  and  that  it 
difficulties  were  increased  by  the  'strong  demands  that  the  Counci 
should  be  represented  in  New  Zealand.  India  and  Pakistan,  and  tha 
its  work  should  expand  in  certain  Colonial  territories.'  It  admits  tha; 
'probing  into  details  of  expenditure  and  the  search  for  even  mino 
economies  is  a  healthy  exercise,'  but  as  its  activities  extend  literalh 
from  China  to  Peru  ^skipping  Russia),  'little  scope  was  found  for  rei 
duction  in  expenditure  without  appreciably  contracting  the  work 

However,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  withdraw  the  incursion 
from  Iceland,  Switzerland.  French  North  Africa.  Bolivia,  Ecuado 
and  Paraguay,  and  to  close  some  of  its  offices  and  institutes  in  othel| 
countries,  thereby  involving  reductions  of  overseas  staffs  to  the  num 
ber  of  265.  It  has  been  found  'impracticable'  to  make  reductions  ■ 
the  headquarters  staff.  The  total  of  staff  engaged  at  headquarters  foi 
1947-48  was  1,271.  Reductions,  on  the  other  hand,  have  had  to  be  madt 
in  the  provision  of  books,  drama  and  films  in  certain  quarters  overseas 

It  should  of  course  be  said  that  the  Council's  revenue  does  no' 
come  from  a  single  sum  paid  annually  to  its  account,  but  from) 
'separate  amounts  from  three  departments  of  State,'  and  this  arrange 
ment  complicates,  the  report  says,  the  problem  of  carrying  on  effi 
ciently  w  ith  less  money. 

This  costly  attempt  to  educate  the  world  according  to  British  idea' 
mav  be  praiseworthy  but,  taking  a  general  view  of  its  activities  and  th< 
result  on  British  affairs  up  to  the  present  moment,  does  not  appear  tt 
have  brought  us  much  credit. 

The  art  exhibitions  arranged  by  the  British  Council  during  the  pasi 
vear  included  a  show  ing  of  works  by  William  Blake  in  Paris.  Antwerp 
and  Zurich,  later  to  be  placed  on  view  at  the  Tate  Gallery;  oil-! 
paintings  and  water-colours  by  Turner  in  Amsterdam.  Berne  and 
Paris,  a  selection  of  contemporary  paintings  in  Buffalo,  Worcester 
Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  Toronto,  St.  Louis  and  New  York  (th< 
expenses  of  which  were  met  by  the  American  galleries),  anothei 
collection  of  Modern  British  paintings,  water-colours  and  drawings  in 
South  Africa,  an  exhibition  of  fifty  paintings  demonstrating  the  more 
'experimental'  tendencies  in  modern  British  art  in  Rome.  Paris, 
Marseilles  and  Prague.  At  the  request  of  the  Swedish  Society  of  Arts, 
fifty-eight  paintings  by  fifteen  contemporary  artists  were  sent  to 
Sweden,  sculpture  and  drawings  by  Henry  Moore  went  to  New  York, 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  among  other  exhibitions  were  the  series 
of  costumes,  decor  and  theatrical  models,  prepared  under  the  advice 
of  Mr.  James  Laver  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  which  toured 
six  European  countries. 
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E  give  an  illustration 
of  an  Elizabethan 
silver-gilt  square  standing 
sail.  10}  inches  high,  the 
four  sides  of  the  dado  hav- 
ing embossed  cartouches  set 
with  masks  surrounded  by 
groups  of  fruit.  The  base 
is  embossed  with  masks  and 
long  curving  lobes  and  is 
supported  by  claw-and-ball 
feet.  The  cover  supports  a 
vase  set  will)  four  S-shapcd 
brackets  surmounted  by  the 
standing  figure  of  a  man 
holding  a  staff  and  a  shield. 
This  important  piece  is  fully 
hall-marked  on  the  cover,  on 
the  body  and  on  the  pedestal 
base  with  the  London  hall- 
mark for  the  year  1583,  the 
maker's  mark  being  a  bull's 
head.  This  mark  is  illus- 
trated in  Jackson's  Gold- 
smiths' Marks,  page  105.  The 
weight  is  14-16  ounces. 

This  particular  form  of 
square-shape  salt  is  of  the 
most  rare  type,  only  seven 
being  known,  viz. : 

A  small  one  of  1562/63  in  a  private  collection. 
The  one  in  the  possession  of  the  Vintners'  Company. 
One  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Court  of  Russia. 
One  of  1583/84,  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild. 
One  illustrated  in  Jackson's  History  of  Plate  (Vol.  II,  page  549, 
fig.  760). 

(6)  The  'Cosway'  Salt,  10  oz.  3  dwt.;  London,  1584;  height  8| 
inches. 

(7)  One  sold  at  Christie's  in  1928,  22  oz. ;  London,  1589;  height 
12  inches. 

No.  4,  the  subject  of  our  picture,  was  the  property  of  members  of 
the  Rothschild  family  for  a  long  period,  and  during  the  War  period 
was  kept  locked  up  in  a  safe  in  a  strong-room  in  premises  in  the  City 
of  Exeter.  In  May  1942  the  city  was  blitzed  with  incendiary  bombs, 
which  destroyed  the  whole  centre  of  the  city  in  which  the  premises 
were  situated.  When,  later,  the  safes  and  strong-room  were  opened, 
this  silver-gilt  standing  salt  had  become  dulled,  but  after  careful  ex- 
pert attention  it  was  found  to  be  unharmed  and  is  now  in  its  original 
condition.  This  fine  salt  is  being  shown  by  Wm.  Bruford  &  Son  Ltd., 
of  Central  Station  Buildings,  Exeter,  and  60/62  Terminus  Road, 
Eastbourne. 

In  our  forthcoming  Connoisseur  Tear  Book  and  Diary  will  be  found  a 
short  article  on  Some  Famous  English  Salts,  by  Mr.  C.  G.  E.  Bunt, 
with  illustrations  of  fifteen  of  the  finest  known  examples,  dating  from 
1494  to  1731. 


CONNOISSEUR  PUBLICATIONS 

TWO  special  issues  from  The  Connoisseur  office  are  in  active 
preparation  and  will  be  published  shortly.  The  Connoisseur  Year 
Book  and  Diary  for  ig49,  and  an  English  Export  Number,  dealing  with  the 
export  of  works  of  art  of  all  kinds  and  of  the  types  most  favoured  over- 
seas, and  the  prevailing  tastes  in  America,  the  Dominions  and  other 
countries.  Copies  may  be  ordered  from  The  Publisher,  The  Con- 
noisseur, 21  Ebury  Street,  S.W.  1.  Telephone:  Sloane  7221. 
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CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

WE  are  asked  to  announce  the  change  of  address  of  Messrs. 
Leonard  Knight  Ltd.,  late  of  King  Street,  St.  James's,  to  new 
and  commodious  premises  at  89  Park  Lane,  W.  1,  adjoining  the  main 
entrance  to  Grosvenor  House. 


KONRAD  FECIT 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

the  period  of  the  Elector  Christian  II  (1601-11).  In  the  Wallace 
Collection  are  examples  of  the  plainer  swords,  a  hand-and-a-half 
No.  2ai,  an  estoc  No.  283,  and  a  sword  No.  282.  There  is  a  fine 
silver-mounted  sword,  No.  1 123,  formerly  complete  with  its  left-hand 
dagger,  a  series  of  fifteen  etched  halberds  and  a  powder-flask,  com- 
plete with  frog,  of  the  Electoral  Guard.  Finally,  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  is  a  representative  series  of  five  different  types  of 
the  undecorated  swords,  two  daggers,  a  wheel-lock  rifle  and  powder- 
flasks.  For  further  comparison,  it  is  well  to  recall  the  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  a  finely  etched  sword  from  Dresden,  illustrated  in  Laking, 
European  Armour  and  Arms,  Vol.  IV,  Fig.  1377.— J.  F.  Hayward. 


AN  EARLY  ORRERY 

{Continued  from  page  26) 

graved  by  John  Smith  (1654- 1742)  under  the  mezzotint 
he  made  of  Tompion  after  the  painting  by  Godfrey  Knel- 
ler,  in  1697  (No.  iii) ;  and  therefore  it  is  safe  to  attribute 
the  whole  of  the  engraving  on  the  instrument  to  the  master 
hand  of  Smith,  for  Tompion  would  have  left  nothing  un- 
done to  make  such  an  important  instrument  worthy  of 
the  occasion  and  of  his  royal  patron. 

After  its  acquisition  for  the  Museum,  it  was  found  that 
the  whole  of  the  mechanical  movement  could  be  released 
by  the  removal  of  four  long  cheese-headed  screws  under 
its  base  and  could  be  withdrawn  en  bloc  from  the  octagonal 
cabinet,  which  formed  a  practically  air-tight  case,  so 
effective  for  its  preservation  that  the  thirty  or  more  geared 
wheels  of  which  the  movement  consists  are  almost  un- 
tarnished and  in  perfect  condition — doubtless  just  as  they 
left  Tompion's  hands  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago.  The 
movement  weighs  i8f  lb.,  an  indication  of  its  strong  and 
sturdy  construction  and  a  tribute  to  Tompion's  superb 
craftsmanship,  which  is  well  enough  shown  by  the  photo- 
graphs reproduced  as  Nos.  iv  and  v. 

The  octagonal  ebony  outer  case  (No.  vi)  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  Queen  Anne  cabinet-work,  with  its  numerous 
delicate  mouldings,  and  is  provided  with  a  glazed  door, 
from  which  the  orrery  may  be  operated  without  removal 
from  its  case  and  viewed  in  action  through  the  glazed 
top.  The  inside  of  the  cabinet  is  still  covered  with  its 
original  green  velvet  lining. 

The  upper  part  of  the  cabinet  is  fastened  to  its  base  by 
two  locks,  which  are  of  special  interest,  as  they  are  prob- 
ably also  the  work  of  Tompion  and  Graham.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  two  cotter  pins  that  secure 
the  back-plates  are  of  the  same  size  and  type  as  those 
used  in  some  parts  of  the  internal  mechanism  (No.  vii). 
It  is  also  of  interest  that  the  screws  have  gimlet  points, 
although  that  improvement  in  the  wood-screw  did  not 
come  into  general  use  until  the  early  Nineteenth  Century. 

Having  reviewed  all  the  data  we  have  gathered  con- 
cerning its  origin,  the  result  of  considerable  research,  we 
regard  this  instrument  as  probably  the  first  orrery,  from 
which  all  others  have  been  derived,  and  it  represents  a 
triumphant  achievement  of  the  craft  of  the  scientific- 
instrument  maker  of  this  country,  of  that  early  period. 
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DUTCH  PAINTED  POTTERY 

Oud-Xedtrlandstht  Majolica  en  Delftsch  Aardeuerk 
By  Jonkvrouwe  Dr.  C.  H.  De  Jonge 
Amsterdam.  1947:  Scheltema  en  Holkema.  Publishers. 
Pp.  xi  — 445;  colour-plates  VI II:  figs.  302.  Price:  fir.  35) 

BUT  for  the  increasing  badness  and  unpopularity  of  the  local 
beer.  Delft  might  never  have  become  famous  through  the 
pottery  made  after  1 650  in  its  many  converted  breweries.  That 
pottery  would  certainly  have  been  made,  but  elsewhere:  perhaps  at 
Haarlem  and  Amsterdam,  earlier  homes  of  the  industry,  or  at  Rotter- 
dam, which  still  remained  the  chief  producer  of  Dutch  tiles.  Only  in 
the  last  thirty  years  has  it  been  discovered  that  the  story  of  Dutch 
painted  pottery  began  long  before  Delft  became  active — in  fact,  about 
1500.  when  Italians  settled  at  Antwerp  and  began  making  "maiolica* 
in  the  style  they  had  practised  at  home.  Some  seventy  years  later  the 
Spanish  invasions  of  the  Netherlands  induced  most  of  the  Italian- 
taught  potters  to  move  northwards  from  Flanders  into  various  towns 
of  Holland,  which  became  independent  of  Spain  in  1 609. 

For  Dutch  writers  it  is  an  important  but  still  unaccomplished  task 
to  distinguish  between  the  pottery  made  in  Flanders  and  the  earliest 
wares  made  in  the  north.  Fragments  found  in  excavations  suggest 
that  various  Dutch  towns  developed  local  styles,  though  until  about 
1650  the  ornament  and  strong  polychrome  colours  showed  a  con- 
tinuing influence  from  Italy.  .After  that  date,  when  the  industry  had 
concentrated  in  Delft,  potters  used  an  improved  technique  chiefly  to 
imitate  the  effects  of  blue-and-white  Chinese  porcelain  and  the 
coloured  Tmari*  wares  of  Japan,  of  which  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  was  the  chief  European  importer.  In  the  Eighteenth  Century 
Delft  still  favoured  "oriental"  ornament,  which  was  now  executed  in 
brilliant  reds,  greens  and  blues,  painted  either  in  'high  temperature" 
colours,  or  else,  like  porcelain,  in  "muffle-kiln"  colours  laid  over  the 
already-fired  glaze. 

The  main  problem  in  studying  wares  of  the  "Delft  period"  \  c.  1650- 
1800  is  to  identify  the  work  of  different  potters  or  factories.  Many 
pieces  have  monogram  marks:  and  Henri  Havard.  in  his  pioneer  work 
La  faience  hollamdmse  (1909  .  attempted  to  equate  these  monograms 
with  the  names  of  potters  extracted  from  the  Delft  archives  bv  A.  H. 
H.  van  den  Burgh.  These  voluminous  extracts  still  remain  unsorted 
and  unpublished.  Dr.  E.  Neurdenburg  and  Bernard  Rackham  in 
Old  Dutch  Pottery  and  Tiles,  1923  demonstrated  that  Havard  had  often 
been  hopelessly  astray  in  his  interpretation  of  the  marks,  and  the  late 
F.  \\ .  Hudig  in  Delfier  Fayence,  1929)  preferred  to  base  his  study  on 
the  style  of  the  wares  themselves. 

The  very  handsome  book  now  under  review  has  conveniendv- 
arranged  illustrations  with  full  descriptions,  and  the  colour-plates 
are  good.  An  obvious  desire  to  avoid  overlapping  with  Hudig  has 
resulted  in  the  omission  of  some  important  pieces — such  as  the  tiles 
once  in  Hampton  Court.  In  compensation  there  are  newcomers — 
among  them  an  inscribed  dish  in  Faenza  style  dated  1570.  whose 
oiigin  in  the  north  or  south  Netherlands  is  likely  to  be  contested;  and 
a  blue-and-white  landscape  panel  signed  and  dated  by  F.  van  Frijtom 
in  1692.  the  latest  known  work  of  this  uniquely  gifted  painter.  There 
is  an  extensive  table  of  marks  and  factory-owners,  and  what  must  be 
considered  a  rather  poor  index. 

Hudig's  book  was  written  as  one  of  a  series:  it  had  to  be  concise, 
with  the  briefest  reference  to  other  publications.  But  the  author's 
clarity  of  thought  and  firm  grasp  of  his  subject  made  it  a  masterpiece. 
Miss  De  Jonge  actually  covers  less  ground.  Though  tiles  are  adequate- 
ly dealt  with,  she  has  nothing  to  say  about  later  pottery  made  outside 
Delft  at  Arnhem,  Schiedam  and  Makkum.  Ancillary  matter,  valu- 
able in  itself,  is  expanded  within  the  text  in  such  a  way  that  we  are 
apt  to  lose  our  sense  of  direction:  the  long  biographical  details  about 
1  potters  are  heavy  reading.  Miss  De  Jonge  is  noticeablv 
dgent  than  her  predecessors  towards  Havard :  she  sustains. 
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for  example,  his  attribution  of  the  AK  mark  to  Aelbrecht  Kevsei 
w  orking  1 648— 67 ) ,  while  admitting  that  this  mark  w  as  used  berw< 
1687  and  1 70 1  by  Adrianus  Kocks,  whose  name  has  been  found  on ; 
receipted  bill  of  1695  as  the  supplier  of  the  AK-marked  vases  stil 
existing  at  Hampton  Court.  An  additional  piece  of  evidence 
here  be  added:  at  Chatsworth  there  are  fourteen  pagoda-shaped 
tulip- vases  and  a  set  of  large  urns,  mosdy  marked  AK:  the 
bear  the  arms  of  the  first  Duke  of  Dev  onshire  created  1694  .  An 
"AK"  piece  early  enough  in  style  to  be  connected  with  Aelbrecht 
Keyser  remains  to  be  found — Miss  De  Jonge"s  suggested  example 
Fig.  1 79.  a  plate  bordered  with  masks  show  5  the  influence  of  orna- 
mental engravings  by  Daniel  Marot.  a  favourite  source  of  design  foi 
Adrianus  Kocks.  In  seeking  salvage  from  the  wreck  of  Havard "s  w  ork 
the  author  unconvincingly  attempts  to  maintain  that  the  monogram 
IW.  found  on  some  outstandingly  fine  vases  with  European  figure 
subjects,  refers  to  the  manufacturer  Jacob  Wemmersz  Hoppesteyn 
working  1657-71  .  It  seems  more  likely  to  be  the  mark  of  an  un- 
identified painter  whose  work  continued  into  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Dutch  writers  have  hitherto  paid  too  much  attention  to  manufac- 
turers and  too  little  to  individual  painters,  who  may  hav  e  worked  at 
home  in  loose  association  with  the  factories — in  rather  the  same  way  as 
the  contemporary  German  Hausmaler.  We  know  that  Frederick  vj 
Frijtom.  the  painter  of  careful  landscapes,  w  as  never  a  master  in  the 
Guild;  Gijsbrecht  Yerhaast  was  definitely  a  Hausmaler.  who  fre- 
quendy  absented  himself  from  Rochus  Hoppesteyn's  factory  to  work 
on  his  own:  and  T\V"  may  have  been  another  free-lance,  whose  benl 
for  painstaking  figure  compositions  and  experiments  in  colour  would 
have  been  cramped  had  he  worked  in  a  factory. 

The  whole  subject  of  Dutch  pottery  is  exceedingly  complex,  andj 
in  disagreeing  with  some  of  its  method  the  review  er  has  no  wis! 
belittle  the  great  value  of  Miss  De  Jonge's  book.  It  provides  copi 
and  up-to-date  material  for  a  detached  and  comparative  estimate  of 
the  achievement  of  Dutch  potters,  especially  by  aesthetic  standards. 
We  might  now  ask  for  a  clearer  characterization  of  late  Flemish,  as 
compared  with  early  Dutch,  maiolica  Figs.  16  and  47  are  surely 
Flemish  of  the  early  Sixteenth  Century  ;  for  nice  comparison  with 
early  English  delft-ware,  so  hard  to  distinguish  from  its  Dutch  kh> 
dred :  for  contrast  between  the  undigested  Orientalism  of  Delft  decora- 
tion and  the  more  rationally  planned  ornament  on  contemporary 
French  faience  of  Rouen.  Nevers  and  Moustiers.  One  is  surprised  to 
find  that  late  Ming  "export"  blue-and-white  porcelains  of  the  types 
made  in  Wan  Li's  reign  1573-16191.  and  the  so-called  ■transitional 
Ming"  porcelains  of  about  1630-60.  were  still  enthusiastically  copic 
by  Delft  potters  at  the  very  end  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Why  this 
time-lag,  when  the  Chinese  porcelains  of  K-ang  Hsi"s  reign  1662— 
1 722  then  reaching  Holland  had  already  undergone  a  radical  change 
of  style  ?  The  Seventeenth  Century  is  a  period  offering  many  prob- 
lems to  the  student  of  European  ceramics,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  this 
interesting  book  may  receive  less  attention  than  it  deserves  from  thai 
majority  of  F.nglish  and  American  readers  who  find  difficulty  wit 
their  Dutch. — Arthur  Lane. 

FAKES:  A  HANDBOOK  FOR  COLLECTORS 
.AND  STUDENTS 

By  Otto  Kurz 

Lrncon:  Faber  i:  Fab-tr.  1943.    Pp.  328.  with  95  half- tone 
blocks.  Price  30s. 

THIS  excellent  book  deals  with  both  fakes  born  as  such 
those  to  which  an  air  has  been  given  of  being  things  which 
actual  fact  they  are  not.  A  very  useful  addition  to  the  already 
quite  respectable  number  of  volumes  concerned  with  false  or  falsified 
art-products  in  general,  it  is  particularly  of  value  in  its  bringing 
together,  in  footnotes  associated  with  the  discussions  of  the  special 
classes  of  objects  with  which  they  have  to  do.  references  to  a  w 
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1-onsiderablc  body  of  material  scattered  through  periodical  literature 
I— antiquarian,  technical,  or  aesthetic  in  outlook — and  in  books. 
L\lan\  earlier  works  professing  to  occupy  themselves  with  forgeries 
■  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term)  in  art  or  in  archaeology  embody 
Bomparatively  little  text  sufficiently  descriptive  of  fakes  to  enable  a 
Inore  or  less  inexperienced  person  to  take  proper  precautions  should 
n  fake  by  chance  be  offered  him.  It  is  a  great  merit  of  this  book  that 
It  specifics  and  explains  sonic  of  the  points  that  should  be  looked  for 
Itfhen  examining  an  object  with  a  view  to  determining,  so  far  as 
possible,  whether  it  is  wholly  what  it  pretends  to  be,  or  whether  it  is 
fraudulent  either  in  origin  or  through  having  been  tampered  with. 

The  application  of  science  to  the  detection  of  corporeal  fraudulence 
in  objects  of  aesthetic  or  archaeological  interest  has  of  recent  years 
fnade  enormous  strides,  especially  in  relation  to  paintings,  in  which 
^as  exemplified  by  Dr.  Kurz — examination  under  ultra-violet  light. 
X-ray  photographs,  photomicrography  and  chemistry  may  all  be 
anployed  to  reveal  falsification.  Correspondingly  there  are  similar 
or  analogous  tests  associated  w  ith  sculpture,  with  work  in  the  precious 
or  the  base  metals,  and  with  ceramics,  for  the  detection  of  actual 
forgeries  and  of  falsifications  by  remodelling,  or  by  additions  of  parts 
newly  made  or  transferred  from  other  objects.  Dr.  Kurz  soundly 
.tresses  the  importance  of  the  technical  possibilities  available  for  the 
detection  of  fraudulence;  possibilities  whose  exploitation  is  still, 
except  for  paintings,  all  too  often  subordinated  to  subjective  responses. 
Many  of  the  signs  that  Dr.  Kurz  warns  the  inexperienced  collector 
to  look  for  in  some  particular  class  of  objects  are  merely  the  most 
obvious  ones  and  those  that  a  person — say  a  museum  curator  or  an 
intelligent  dealer — practised  in  the  examination  of  potential  fakes 
would  keep  foremost  in  mind.  But  any  sensible  reader  w  ill  compre- 
hend that  a  fault  mentioned  for  one  class  may  well  apply  to  other 
classes  also  and  should  be  remembered.  Among  the  things  the  author 
speaks  of.  in  one  section  or  another,  wherein  a  forger  may  easily  go 
wrong  and  so  betray  his  hand,  are  mistakes  in  material,  style,  design, 
construction,  traces  of  the  tools  used,  forms  of  lettering,  wording  of 
inscriptions,  and  signs  of  wear.  Probably  the  most  dangerous  of 
forgers  is  he  whose  warped  mind  delights  in  deceit  and  who  will  take 
aintold  trouble,  without  expectation  of  financial  gain,  to  accomplish 
it.  But  little  less  dangerous  is  he  w  ho  hasbeengiven  expert  instruction, 
leither  for  the  express  purpose  of  producing  fakes  or  as  a  repairer  or 
restorer  of  genuine  objects.  There  is  to  be  found  some  consolation  in 
that,  as  Dr.  Kurz  points  out,  the  professional  fabricator  of  fakes 
almost  inevitably  is  in  time  exposed  by  the  style  of  his  work — which, 
like  that  of  other  artistic  craftsmen,  generally  is  personal  to  him  and 
becomes  identifiable  when  once  its  characteristics  have  been 
recognized. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  concerned  w  ith  objects 
made  with  a  view  to  deception.  Dr.  Kurz  deals  also  with  objects 
originating  as  straightforward  copies,  which  in  some  cases  have  been 
given,  by  physical  treatment  or  by  false  documentation,  a  spurious 
air  of  authenticity.  There  is  a  wide  gap  between  these  latter — e.g. 
reproductions  of  famous  works  of  art,  made  in  their  dozens  if  not 
indeed  in  their  hundreds,  or  things  like  certain  ivory  carvings  so 
altered  in  content  and  in  spirit  from  the  antiquities  which  inspired 
them  as  to  be  able  to  impose  upon  only  the  most  ignorant  of  self- 
deceived  purchasers — and  true  fakes.  Of  the  small  sculpture,  in 
bronze  or  in  marble,  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  some  pieces  were 
I  indeed  made  as  fraudulent  imitations  of  the  antique,  but  many  must 
have  been  made,  as  analogous  objects  are  produced  to-day,  frankly 
as  reproductions.  That  such  things  have  acquired  a  status  of  their 
own,  and  oft  en-times  a  considerable  monetary  value,  throws  a  curious 
'sidelight  on  antiquarianism.  While  we  need  hardly  doubt  that  they 
.  appeared  to  sixteenth-century  eyes,  as  copies  by  our  contemporaries 
1  do  to  our  own,  most  excellent  reproductions,  yret  to  us  most  of  them 
clearly  are  not  antique  in  origin.  They  exemplify  what  Dr.  Kurz 
I  refers  to  in  other  connexions,  that  each  generation  sees  things  with 
1  eyes  trained  to  criteria  other  than  those  of  previous  or  subsequent 
:  generations.  So  it  is  that  objects  which  looked  even  to  mid-Victorian 
I  eyes  to  be  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  periods  they  profess  to 
represent,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  soon  disclose  their  modern 
origin.  And  it  may,  incidentally,  be  further  remarked  that,  although 
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all  too  seldom  realized,  the  same  principle  underlies  subjective 
appreciations  of  works  of  art  or  antiquity;  that  what  an  object  looks 
like  on  first  acquaintance  (and  perhaps  long  thereafter)  depends  not 
alone  on  how  a  critic's  eye  has  been  trained  but  also  on  what  things 
he  viewed  not  long  before,  on  how  his  mind  has  already  been 
oriented  towards  an  object,  and  it  may  be  on  other  circumstances  as 
well.  Dr.  Kurz  cites,  in  several  connexions,  examples  of  almost 
incredible,  but  certainly  unquestionable,  errors  of  attribution  of  age 
by  the  most  experienced  and  rightly  most  respected  of  judges:  and 
there  are  few  persons  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  works  of  art 
who  could  not  add  to  his  examples. 

In  varying  degrees  of  thoroughness  and  detail  the  book  deals  with 
painting  (examination,  forgers'  methods  and  their  ways  of  circum- 
venting tests,  early  forgeries,  groups  of  modern  forgeries,  and  the 
faking  of  portraits),  illuminated  manuscripts,  drawings  and  prints, 
sculptures  (in  stone,  wood,  ivory,  bronze,  or  terra-cotta),  gold- 
smiths' work,  pottery  and  porcelain  (ancient,  European,  or  Chinese), 
glass,  furniture  and  tapestries,  bookbindings,  Chinese  bronzes,  and 
fakes  created  entirely  imaginatively.  Conclusion,  the  final  chapter,  is 
a  very  wise  and  understanding  resume  of  the  subject  in  its  material 
aspects.  The  ninety-five  illustrations  have  been  well  selected  with 
close  reference  to  the  text. 

Dr.  Kurz  has  been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  apply  for  his  in- 
formation directly  to  a  number  of  scholars — among  them  some  of  the 
most  eminent  in  their  fields — and  owners  or  curators  of  world- 
famous  collections.  This,  with  his  material  drawn  from  literary 
sources,  he  has  assembled  in  a  text  which,  essentially  scholarly,  is 
always  interesting  and  frequently  somewhat  caustically  witty.  While 
many  of  the  matters  cited  in  the  book  are,  naturally,  more  or  less 
familiar  to  specialists  in  their  respective  fields,  other  persons  are  in 
most  cases  but  little  acquainted  w  ith  them.  Xo  volume  of  its  dimen- 
sions could  profess  to  cover  every  branch  of  'connoisseurship';  but 
should  information  on  any  of  the  many  subjects  dealt  with  in  this 
book  be  desired,  it  can  in  most  cases  be  obtained  either  direct  from 
the  text  or  with  the  help  of  the  bibliographical  footnotes.  The 
volume  seems  admirably  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  a  handbook  from 
which  few  who  have  to  deal  with  such  objects  as  those  with  which  it  is 
concerned  can  fail  to  profit,  and  from  which  a  reader  may  learn 
much  of  the  ways  and  the  wiles  of  fakers  of  works  of  artistic  or 
antiquarian  interest. — W.  L.  H. 
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DAVID  COX 
By  Trenchard  Cos 
Phoenix  House  Ltd.  Illustrated.  15s.  net) 

DAVID  COX  is — as  I  have  reason  to  know — a  "safe  card'  to  play 
in  any  appropriate  series  of  art  books.  It  is  good  that  it  should 
be  so.  as  Cox  was  not  only  a  great  artist-  but.  what  does  not  invari- 
ably follow,  a  personality  of  sterling  worth  in  his  home  life.  Both 
publicly  and  privately  he  exemplified  the  integrity  and  genius  of  a 
true-born  Englishman. 

This  book,  first  of  a  new  'British  Painters  Series.'  comes  from 
Mr.  Trenchard  Cox  who.  as  Director  of  the  Birmingham  City 
Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  has  almost  unrivalled  facilities  for  the 
particular  study  of  one  whose  birth  and  death  took  place  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  whose  art  is  so  nobly  represented  there. 

\V~ithout  essaying  any  high  flights  of  re-oeam  e  prose.  Mr.  Trenchard 
Cox — whose  courteous  allusions  to  my  own  books  on  Cox  I  willingly 
acknowledge — deals  well  and  faithfully  with  his  illustrious  name- 
sake. He  "covers  the  ground'  so  efficiently  as  to  render  his  study  of 
real  use.  while  his  selection  of  illustrations  is  unhackneyed  and 
excellent.  I  think  Mr.  Trenchard  Cox  is  mong  in  one  tiny  point 
-ber.  be  abe  soldiers  in  P:  :  >  z'.z  W~r  as  -.  earmr:  bearskins: 

surely  they  are  shakoes:  but  on  aveiagi  his  nrnmnih  are  just,  and 
Ins  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  growing  bodv  of  literature  on 
:m  Fi~r:  ibama .'—  F.G.R. 


THE  ART  COT  .LECTOR'S  AND  CFIATTEL  AUCTIONEER'S 

HANDBOOK 
By  R-  B.  \VhirTen,  FALPA 
London:  The  Estates  Gazette.  Ltd.  Illustrated  30s.  net 

THIS,  the  latest  edition  of  a  book  originally  published  in  1926, 
is  a  brave  attempt  to  bring  within  one  pair  of  covers  all  the 
average  information  needed  by  collectors,  professional  or  private,  in 
me  : :  arse  : :  men*  andv-loies.  I:  is  no:  —  barman  abmr.  : :  remem- 
ber  e\xrything — supposing  one  knows  it! — and  many  a  time  should 
some  such  handy  work  of  re  ft  it,  net,  aid  the  wearying  eye  and  brain. 
Terms  are  listed  under  a  wide  variety  of  headings:  Architecture, 
Arms  and  Armour,  .Artists,  flasaral  Dictionary,  Oiniwp  Marks  and 
brb.  Nmusmauo.  Fabrirs.  General  and  -Mascedane-rus  Diodien- 
ary.  Heraldry,  Porcelain  and  Potters  Marks,  Silver  Plate  date  let- 
ters ,  Precious  Stones,  Hagiology,  and  even  Proof  Collecting  and  the 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac  \Trtualh.  the  book  aims  at  being  a  reference 
library  in  one  volume. 

Having  regard  to  the  undoubted  '"^"Vlty  expended  in  its  compila- 
::  - — mmusorv  ma:  asomes  iosed  a:  —  -.~v  rxiuas — ;:  as  ube  mere 
regietlable  that  in  a  number  of  details  it  badly  needs  revision.  One 
may  pas  the  inclusion  of  'Hubert  van  Eydc'  whose  highly  Allans 
exas:eme  15  a:  leas:  vouoben  :":r  bv  mrre  moinrs:  bu: — 

mores  the  pity!— neither  Edwin  Hayes  nor  Thomas  Collier  was  ever 
entitled  to  write  himself  "RA_":  E.  H.  Baify.  the  sculptor,  is  entered 
^  Lprnrraa:  pmmer."  and  Zombi  aes:rm::u  as  a  *  Swedish  Landscape 
t  am:er  :— .:res  o_s  :r~ar.  amprroumae  as  an  eamouem  ::  nbe  bmure 
There  is.  too,  no  reason  why  the  death-dates  of  such  men  as  the  two 
Copes  father  and  son,  of  Walter  Crane.  Seymour  Lucas,  Sir  William 
R:---em:em  T^e  Claasem  C-  >.  amrer.  and  R  G  £-.  es.  ad  readaiv 
a::e-si:':.e  id:  _la  n : :  bave  been  auaduded:  rule  one  names  :■:"  Zmeke. 
Degas,  CollirtgM  ood  Smith,  and  G.  A  Storey  are  among  those  one 
seeks  in  vain.  The  old  error  which  corrupted  E_  XL  Wlmperiss  second 
name  from  Morison  to  "Monsoo'  is  here  perpetuated;  neither  Sir 
Frank  Brangwyn  nor  Sir  A  J.  Mtmmngs  is  accorded  his  knighthood, 
Branr -  :  r  bemr  radsibed  an  an:nder  imp:  roar.:  derail;  Le:rb- 
described  as  "Lord  Frederic'  [sir]:  and  Pbynter  as  'French 
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flexible  shield      .  :  by  nldhca  of 
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Let  it  once  amain  be  urged  in  The 
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word  "livery'  here  equals  "delivery* 
ith  clothing.  Why  (one  may  reason- 
der  Elba  be  rb  doe  :l.es:  'developed 
1  much  earlier?  Furthermore,  a  re- 
rk-as  d:ue  m  sa:m->  o:«a  "as  :pento 
t  Sheraton  was  in  regular  practice 
Ln  0  is  Mr.  \%  ran  en  prepared  to 
aopenoale  -jar  a  rrea:  varierv 
•  exrenr  of  C  bippencale  s  output  is 
a  .  be  n  ::ed  ana:  me  book's  Hexaldk 
antic  than  the  reformed  method  of 
dry  points.  (One  notes  on  pase  374 

book  winch,  though  1 


pert  touch  at  divas  paints,  has  nevertheless  its  utility. — F.  G.  R. 

OLD  GLASS  PAPERWEIGHTS 

Bv  Evarrgeline  H.  Berg'Strom 
1047.  Faber  &  Faber.  |>s.  net. 

A COLLECTOR'S  book  by  one  who  has  made  a  etc;  :  aensive 
study  of  a  very  special  type  of  collectable  antiques.  Or:sm>aIry» 
published  privately  in  a  very  limited  edition,  it  is  now  reprinted  fj 
a  wider  public. 

Well  printed  and  excellently  illustrated  with  eighty-three  hafl 
tones  and  twenty  coloured  reproductions,  this  wider  public  shonfl 
not  be  hard  to  find  There  must  be  quite  a  number  of  collectors  who 
make  obese  delegable  Li  rale  radle  omamenas  an  :b:ec:  or" 
study,  and  thousands  who,  acquiring  perhaps  one  or  two  spechneafl 


find  it  a  perpetual  source  of  wonder  how  the  beautifully  coloured 
flowers,  iinrtls,  animals  and  so  forth  managed  to  get  1 1 11  hum  1 J 
mside  me  rramsparem  modes  ::  mass 

To  both  the  knowledgable  collector  and  the  uninformed  pi<  li  1  J 
of  curiosities  this  book  will  be  welcome,  for  therein  we  find  practkalf 
all  one  could  wish  to  know  about  these  clever  conceits.  Not  on 
we  given  a  sound  basis  on  which  to  form  an  opinion  of  their  age  larjc 
mom.  :_:  we  learn  s:memmr  :•:  bo-,  abev  are  maae  arm 
dasomrolve  rearares.  I:  snoald  remam  me  i:annard  book  in  ias  owni 
fiehL  for  there  can  be  little  more  to  be  said  about  its  subject. 

CG.E.B. 


THE  VERTICAL  MAX 

A  Study  in  Primitive  Indian  Sculpture 
By  W.  G.  Archer 
1947.  Allen  &  Unwin  Ltd.  15s.  net) 

THIS  is  a  book  which  will  appeal  rather  to  the  anthropologal 
than  to  the  student  of  art. 
L:;  aam:r  ases  adt  :emn  'Tbe  "•  *ero::al  Man'  ::  describe  :eroair 
rmnaim.e  nalLar-nmares.  ereo:ed  ::  Bir  Kuar.  :dr:r  oarde-fod.  bo 
\-fllay  fmm¥ini¥iitw»<  in  Bihar,  fhr  the  porpnst*  c£wn  ui  ing  the  fecundit 
:•:"  oae  buffaloes,  on  .  mod  ode:r  e::n:m::  lire  aepends. 

It  is  a  deep,  specialist  study  by  one  who  has  investigated  the 
d:lk-l:re  000  moas  a:  dm:  nana,  aao  reveals  a  oaase  :f  Indian  an 
dauber: :  neme.ued  bv  me  ioeoads:     Z  •  en  :v  m:>e  ■•  a:  are  aLreacr* 
a:cuaan:ed     .m  me  abrsorbma  m:eres:  0:  Indrab  prirnirive  %ddlage 
ralos — a   verv   cofferer:    mauer   :r:m    a   :am_:an.r.  ■-«aan 
nftnmt — the  book  will  be  welcomed,  for  it  provides  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  With  its  many 
rra.mre  nLa:es  and  exrlanarlons  of  one  various  r.-pes.  it  is  a 
mmo—aod. 

One  feds,  however,  that  the  author  goes  beyond  his  province  as 
in  anempring  to  *~TJa"1  the  obviously  archaic  form  of  these  enhi 
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pages  by  linking  the  subject  with  what  he  calls  'vital  geometry.' 
n  this  he  would  appear  to  be  pandering  to  the  modern  disciples  of 
ic  'Primitive'  in  art.  at  the  expense  of  his  valuable  scientific 
lvestigation. 

Everyone  will  understand  when  he  tells  us  that  these  images 
xpress  a  regional  style.  But  not  all  will  agree  that  'When  we 
abject  this  style  to  scrutiny,  we  find  that  a  will  to  vital  geometry  is 
xpresscd  in  a  number  of  distinct  ways.'  His  record  of  the  fact  that 
le  forms  created  by  the  Gonrs  (the  caste  of  stone-carvers)  or  the 
•arhis  (the  caste  of  carpenters)  are.  in  a  general  way,  geometric,  is 
uite  sound — though  quaintly  expressed  :  'In  their  jagged  simplicity 
ley  set  up  a  geometrical  sympathy.'  But  he  calls  this  a  'will  to  vital 
eometry.'  implying  that  in  some  inexplicable  way  the  primitive 
:ulptor  sought  to  express  himself  in  an  idiom  which  (could  he  have 
nown  it  would  have  met  with  the  approval  of  the  coiners  of  the 
rt  jargon  of  to-day.  It  is  therefore  with  relief  that  we  read  on  the 
err  last  page  of  his  text,  that  'These  styles  grew  up  undisturbed  by 
Consciousness.**  The  Gonrs  and  Barhis  to-day  are  only  conscious 
lat  what  was  approved  by  their  ancestors  is  valid  for  themselves, 
f  a  will  to  vital  geometry  was  first  expressed  in  a  sculptural  vacuum. 
;  is  the  persistence  of  that  vacuum  which  still  maintains  it  as  a  style.' 
t  would  have  been  much  simpler  had  the  author  admitted  that  the 
lakers  of  these  images,  illiterate  and  far  removed  from  any  art 
npulses,  simply  adhered  to  a  traditional  form,  necessarily  primitive, 
riginally  dictated  by  the  simplicity  of  tribal  conditions. 

This  point  is  made  because  one  feels  that  the  value  of  this  serious 
ontribution  to  ethnographical  literature  lies  in  the  data  assembled 
or  students  to  consider.  To  excurse  into  what  is  really  speculation 
s  to  the  selection  by  the  rude  sculptor  of  'Vital  geometry'  as  a  basis 
f  his  forms  is  like  searching  for  'dynamic  symmetry'  in  Greek  vases — 
nteresting.  but  still  speculative  and.  one  may  say,  unconvincing. 

C.  G.  E.  B. 

THE  AGE  OF  ADAM 
By  James  Lees-Milne 
1 60  Illustrations. 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  21s.  net) 

THIS  is  a  veritable  compactum  of  knowledge,  as  delightful  in  its 
planning  as  in  its  writing,  and  full  of  information  from  cover  to 
lover.  To  those  who  have  not  easy  access  to  the  larger  treatise  on 
Ylobert  Adam  by  John  Swarbrick  and  the  monumental  illustrated 
l/olumes  by  A.  T.  Bolton,  Mr.  Lees-Milne's  book  will  be  a  godsend. 
Irhe  Adam  brothers,  and  in  particular  Robert,  the  giant  who  over- 
shadows the  two  others,  were  the  most  important,  the  most  charac- 
teristic and  the  most  influential  designers  of  the  second  half  of  the 
(Eighteenth  Century,  the  strictures  of  Johnson,  of  Walpole  and  of 
■Chambers  notwithstanding.  The  classic  mode  of  life  and  thought 
laaving  been  adopted  as  suited  to  the  taste,  or  perhaps  we  should  say 
I  preciosity,'  of  the  educated  and  wealthy  classes  of  the  day,  it  is  not 
liurprising  that  the  fastidious  elegancies  of  the  industrious  Scotsmen 
■met  with  almost  universal  favour.  So  successful  became  the  Adam 
rtstyle  that  it  roped  in  a  host  of  collaborators  and  imitators.  In  Sir 
[John  Soane's  words,  it  was  manifested  'in  designs  for  Chairs,  Tables, 
iCarpets.  and  in  every  species  of  Furniture.'  Besides  his  full-length 
||itudy  of  Adam's  classic  achievements,  Mr.  Lees-Milne  gives  us  out- 
lines sketches  of  many  of  these  collaborators.  It  was  through  the 
ilelaborate  fantasies  of  one  of  these,  Charles  Cameron,  another  Scot, 
Jthat  the  influence  of  Adam  extended  to  St.  Petersburg  under  the 
liberal  patronage  of  Catherine  the  Great,  while  the  master's  ascen- 
jdancy,  after  spreading  throughout  Ireland,  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
revolutionized  the  art  of  building  in  the  newly  established  United 
(States. 

In  discussing  the  origins  and  the  principles  which  formulated 
!  Robert  Adam's  style,  Mr.  Lees-Milne  shows  how  perfectly  Adam  had 
digested  the  conflicting  theories  of  Piranesi  and  Winckelmann.  The 
'Romanism  of  the  one  and  the  romantic  Hellenism  of  the  other  be- 
came quite  naturally  fused  in  Adam's  own  distinctive  style  of  decora- 
jtive  architecture.  Firstly,  says  Mr.  Lees-Milne,  the  Roman  element 


TOMB  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  MAIN  WARING  OF  BADDILEY  AND  PEOVER,  1399 
FROM  OLD  CHESHIRE  CHURCHES  (MUCH  REDUCED)  :  B.  T.  BATSFORD  LTD. 


is  seen  to  be  predominant  in  his  constructions,  that  is  to  say  in  plan- 
ning, design  and  mass  generally.  Secondly,  the  Italian  cinquecento 
influence  is  reproduced  in  his  decorative  work  (to  be  adopted  sub- 
sequently by  the  Continental  and  French  artists  of  the  Louis-Seize 
school),  and  thirdly,  though  less  noticeably,  may  be  detected  the 
influence  of  the  Greek  revivalists.  Apparently  it  was  Robert  Adam 
who  killed  the  Rococo  extravaganza. 

The  numerous  illustrations  have  been  chosen  with  the  greatest 
taste  and  discrimination  and  afford  an  excellent  idea  of  Adam's  most 
admired  buildings,  and  of  his  general  principles  of  applied  decoration. 
With  all  its  grace,  its  symmetry  and  its  undeniable  charm,  there  is  a 
certain  coldness  in  this  alien  style,  not  entirely  compatible  with  the 
inconsistencies  of  a  British  climate. — H.  G.  F. 

WATCHMAKERS  AND  CLOCKMAKERS  OF  THE  WORLD 

By  G.  H.  Baillie 

(London:  N.A.G.  Press,  Latymer  Court,  Hammersmith.  Second 
and  revised  edition.  25s.) 

THE  ideal  directory  is  the  one  which  will  give  the  searcher  his  facts 
with  the  minimum  of  delay. 
The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1929  by  Methuen  in 
their  'Connoisseur'  series.  Although  pregnant  and  quick  with  horo- 
logical  matter,  it  was  otherwise  everything  which  a  directory  should 
not  be.  It  was  of  an  awkward  quarto  size:  it  was  printed  on  thick 
paper  which  prevented  a  rapid  turning  of  the  pages,  and  it  was  ex- 
ceptionally ill  bound  in  the  thinnest  of  art  cloth  which  deteriorated 
and  collapsed  after  the  briefest  of  handling. 

This  second  edition,  under  review,  correctly  discards  an  appeal  to  the 
eye  as  an  'art'  book.  It  concentrates  on  being  a  book  for  use,  and  the  re- 
sult is  entirely  satisfactory.  Of  a  convenient  octavo  size,  it  is  printed  on 
thin  but  completely  opaque  paper,  and  although  the  type  is  of  neces- 
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all.  it  is  most  easy  to  read  and  consult.  The  compiler  has  ex- 
tended the  gazetteer  which  was  featured  in  the  first  edition  and  has 
added  a  series  of  excellent  maps  of  his  own  drawing,  noting  the  local- 
ities of  clockmakers  in  the  Directors-. 

It  is  stated  that  the  number  of  names  has  been  increased  from  the 
25.000  in  the  first  edition  to  35.000  in  the  present  edition.  These 
figures  may  be  correct:  this  reviewer  has  not  yet  counted  them;  but 
the  publisher's  statement  that  the  names  have  been  'checked  and  re- 
checked  with  the  utmost  care'  calls  for  comment.  Selecting  at  random 
twenty  Norfolk  clockmakers,  and  comparing  them  with  parish 
registers,  obituary  notices  and  advertisements  in  local  newspapers,  it 
was  found  that  four  were  correct,  fifteen  were  correct  to  10—15  years 
and  one,  Jenning  Hartley,  incorrect  by  nearly  50  years. 

It  may  seem  greedy,  after  the  most  generous  helping  Mr.  Baillie  has 
provided,  to  ask  for  more,  none  the  less  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no 
use  has  been  made  of  the  leading  auctioneers'  catalogues.  To  test  the 
exhaustiveness  of  the  Directory,  one  year  and  one  auctioneer  were 
selected:  Sotheby,  1926.  In  that  year,  the  works  of  eighteen  clock- 
makers  not  mentioned  in  the  Directors-  under  review  were  sold,  in- 
cluding a  Louis  XV  clock  by  Ferdinand  Gentils  a  Marseilles,  which 
was  illustrated  and  which  sold  for  £80  |  May  6th,  Lot  37).  It  is  possible 
that  a  further  search  into  other  years  and  other  auctioneers  would 
give  similar  results. 

Nothing,  however,  is  perfect,  and  all  interested  in  bygone  clock-  and 
watchmakers  are  under  an  inestimable  debt  to  the  compiler.  The 
book  is  invaluable,  and  if  there  are  defects,  it  might  be  fair  to  remem- 
ber Johnson's  comment  on  a  different  matter:  'Sir,  It  is  not  a  question 
whether  the  thing  was  well  done;  it  is  the  fact  that  it  was  ever 
attempted.' — R.  N.  H. 

HOW  TO  DRAW  CATHEDRALS  AND  CHURCHES 
By  J.  Frederick  Adams 
(The  Studio  Ltd.  'How  to  do  it'  Series.  Illustrated.  3s.  net) 

ANA*  student  who  succeeds  in  rivalling  the  best  of  Mr.  Adams' 
./~\.drawings  will  be  doing  very  well  indeed.  Mr.  Adams  understands 
architectural  detail  and  the  'feel'  of  weathered  stonework;  and  his 
hints  on  every-  aspect  of  the  subject,  from  layout  to  'effect,'  are  tho- 

oughly  to  the  point. — W.  R. 

THE  PERFECT  LADY 
By  C.  Willett  Cunnington 
With  16  Photographs  in  Colour  by  Alfred  Eris 
(London:  Max  Parrish  &  Co.  Ltd.  10s.  6d.  net.  New  York: 
Chanticleer  Press  Inc.) 

THE  Perfect  Lady  is  the  perfect  summarizing  of  a  century  of 
feminine  dress.  If  'manners  makyth  man'  it  is  no  less  true  that 
dress  has  made  woman.  As  she  is  acknowledged  "perfect,'  she  need 
not  resent  this  remark.  And  since  this  book  has  been  made  by  Dr. 
Cunnington,  it  goes  without  saying  that  it  could  not  have  been  more 
perfectly  done.  The  period  under  his  review  is  that  dating  from  18 15 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Great  World  War.  Says  Dr.  Cunnington: 
'The  Nineteenth  was  the  great  feminine  century  in  our  history:  in  it 
the  Englishwoman  developed  more  profoundly  in  her  outlook  and  in 
her  influence  on  the  world  than  she  had  in  the  preceding  thousand 
years.'  Unquestionably  during  Victoria's  reign  her  domination 
became  paramount  in  society  and  in  the  home.  It  was,  according  to 
Dr.  Cunnington,  just  after  Waterloo  that  she  emerged  to  take 
possession  of  her  empire,  not  yet  fully  fledged,  but  'by  the  middle  of 
the  century  the  Perfect  Lady  had  almost  reached  the  zenith  of  her 
importance  ;  the  gorgeous  creature  was  in  full  bloom.  We  may  deduce 
this  simply  from  the  size  of  her  skirt.'  Earlier  in  the  book  he  informs 
us  that  'it  was  the  skirt  which  gave  the  keynote  to  the  new  era.'  It 
was  the  skirt,  which  in  its  tendency  to  constant  expansion,  was  the 
symbol  of  Woman's  increasing  importance  and  of  the  larger  space 
she  was  to  occupy  in  the  social  world.  To-day  it  seems  to  have  shrunk 
to  exiguous  dimensions,  but  since  the  last  two  wars  we  think  there  is 


hardly  a  corresponding  shrinkage  in  woman's  importance  or  hei 
multifarious  activities.  However,  the  so-called  'new  look'  has  begun 
to  set  back  the  clock.  The  male  reader  will  learn  from  this  enlighten- 
ing book  of  the  marvels  of  ingenuity  and  invention  which  went  tc 
build  up  'The  Perfect  Lady.'  He  will  read  how,  in  the  eighteen- 
twenties,  ^horses  shied  and  dogs  in  the  street  barked  in  alarm'  ai 
some  of  the  enormous  beribboned  Leghorn  hats,  he  will  learr 
something  of  the  secrets  of  sex-appeal,  cleverly  disguised  to  exert  th< 
utmost  charm  so  that  the  victim  succumbs  almost  before  he  is  aware 
of  it,  and  he  will  read  with  astonishment  of  the  number  and  variety 
of  petticoats  worn  under  the  skirt  of  the  Perfect  imago  at  the  date  o 
the  Great  Exhibition.  He  will  learn,  too,  that  the  term  'frock,'  in  it: 
application  to  women's  attire,  is  taken  from  the  rustic's  smock-frock 
The  following  period,  from  1852  to  1865,  Dr.  Cunnington  tells  us 
'is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Englishwomen" 
costume;  indeed  in  the  history  of  Englishwomen  themselves.  I 
marked  the  first  practical  stage  in  physical  and  mental  emancipation. 
And  'the  period  from  1866  to  1880  was  the  "golden  age"  of  the  dress 
maker's  art.'  The  richness  and  multiplicity  of  materials  during  th> 
wave  of  prosperity  ef  those  years,  and  the  cunning  of  designers 
resulted  in  an  unprecedented  extravagance  'out  of  the  reach  of  th< 
small  purse.'  'The  strategy  of  Fashion  during  this  phase,'  says  th< 
author,  'may  be  summarized  as — expensive  glamour.'  Strange  it  i 
that  what  is  considered  'vulgar'  at  one  period  is  regarded  as  th< 
height  of  refinement  in  another,  yet  vulgarity  remains  unforgivable  sin' 
'To  be  deemed  "'Vulgar"  meant  a  descent  into  the  Pit.'  It  must  b 
escaped  at  all  costs.  Hence  the  insatiable  desire  for  change.  Cai 
present-day  women  believe  that  in  1839  a  fashion  writer  observed 
"Coloured  shoes,  we  need  hardly  say,  are  exceedingly  vulgar. 
Fashion  apparently  reverses  its  decrees  at  will. 

Women  readers  will  sigh  wistfully  (if  women  do  sigh  nowadays 
at  the  mention  of  some  prices  of  dress  materials  in  the  'forties 
'Striped  silks  ranged  from  is.  3d.  a  yard,  satins  4s.  to  6s.  Frencl 
merinos  3s.  French  foulard  2s.,  printed  muslins  6d.  Satin  shoes  cos 
5s.  6d.  a  pair  and  a  Russian  sable  boa  35s.' 

Throughout  this  charming  discussion  of  an  absorbing  subject 
Dr.  Cunnington  displays  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  dressmaker' 
art,  and  his  pages  are  permeated  with  wit.  His  graceful  pen  transfixe 
the  butterfly  through  all  her  changes  and  evolutions,  howeve 
evasive,  and  depicts  her  in  all  her  radiant  transformations. 

The  excellent  colour-plates  are  taken  from  living  models  wearint 
the  actual  dresses  in  the  Cunnington  Collection,  now  at  Piatt  Hall 
Manchester. — H.  G.  F. 

SIENESE  QUATTROCENTO  PAINTING 
By  John  Pope-Hennessy 
Ninetv-four  full-page  plates  and  twenty  smaller  illustrations. 
(Oxford  and  London:  Phaidon  Press  Ltd.  20s.  net) 

IN  this  erudite  and  well-presented  study  of  Sienese  painting  in  th 
Fifteenth  Century,  Mr.  Pope-Hennessy  expounds  admirably  tb 
fascinations  of  a  school  that  has  called  forth  its  somewhat  contemp 
tuous  dismissal  by  Cavalcaselle  as  being  of  small  account  in  th 
evolution  of  Italian  painting.  A  closer  and  more  understandin 
examination  not  only  reveals  the  peculiar  charm  of  Sienese  painting 
but  restores  it  to  its  rightful  importance. 

Compared  with  most  other  schools  of  the  Fifteenth  Century 
Sienese  painting,  it  is  true,  was  of  slow  development.  It  was  as  thougi 
a  brake  had  been  voluntarily  applied  to  it.  Its  artists  worked  in  a  sell 
imposed  isolation,  little  moved  by  the  scientific  discoveries  rapidh 
being  made  in  Florence,  the  nearest  important  art  centre.  Instead 
they  kept  their  eyes  deliberately  fixed  upon  the  traditions  of  their  owi 
past.  Lack  of  close  application  to  drawing,  unwillingness  to  exercis' 
the  perceptive  eye,  which  gains  so  immeasurably  from  constant  refer 
ence  to  nature,  and  to  pursue  original  research  were  their  fundal 
mental  hindrances,  not  to  say  weaknesses.  Rather  would  they  rehl 
on  the  repertoire  of  their  predecessors.  Aiming  at  charm,  a  fastidious' 
ness  of  taste,  a  certain  sweetness  pervades  Sienese  painting  whicljf 
irresistibly  reminds  us  of  the  Victorian  sentimentalists  (a  fact  whicl  * 
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■Mr.  Pope-Hennessy  has  noted  in  regard  to  its  spontaneity  of  feeling). 
■\nd  at  heart  the  Sienese  were  sentimentalists. 

I  Bv  the  standards  of  contemporary  Italian  schools  the  painters  of 
Kiena  may  be  considered  backward.  Limitations  imposed  by  the 
■eligious  doctrine  of  the  time  had  also  a  restraining  influence,  and  we 
■nust  not  forget  that  their  technique  was  conditioned  by  and  even 
ft-nslavcd  to  their  medium. 

I  Mr.  Pope-Hennessy  describes  his  book  as  an  anthology.  He  has 
thosen  to  present  details  of  a  few  works  on  a  large  scale  rather  than  a 
jarger  number  of  miscellaneous  subjects,  with  the  intention  of 
ktablishing  a  fuller  contact  with  the  originals.  Looking  at  the  plates 
comprehensively,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  decorative  'two- 
limensionalism'  of  the  paintings.  They  are  much  akin  to  and  partly 
lerived  from  book  illuminations  of  the  preceding  period.  Like  the 
minds  of  the  painters  who  conceived  them,  they  retain  a  static 
[quality.  It  is  not  till  late  in  the  development  of  the  school,  with  Matteo 
tli  Giovanni,  for  example,  as  in  the  .National  Gallery's  Assumption, 
:hat  we  perceive  anything  like  a  sense  of  modelling  in  relief.  Even  the 
technical  methods  remained  the  same;  the  use  of  gold  ground,  the 
arbitrary  and  fanciful  perspectives,  the  reduction  of  natural  objects 
to  primitive  symbols  and  the  composition  of  seemingly  uncoordinated 
figures,  the  hieratic  attitudes  and  the  conventional  landscapes.  Added 
to  these  is  something  feminine,  languorous  and  soft  in  Sienese  paint- 
ing, and  herein  lies  much  of  its  charm. 

f  Mr.  Pope-Hennessy  thinks  the  unprogressive  attitude  of  the  Sienese 
painters,  and  the  average  small  size  and  richly  decorative  character 
of  their  works,  owe  something  to  the  influence  of  its  political  rulers. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  Siena  was  'under  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Duke  of  Milan  who  "regarded  the  Sienese  more  in  the  light  of 
comrades  and  friends  than  subjects  or  vassals."  and  when  it  closes, 
the  city  is  in  the  grasp  of  the  tyrant  Pomdolfo  Pctrucci.'  These  Milan- 
ese and  Neapolitan  connexions  helped  to  confine  Sienese  taste  within 
limits  as  narrow  as  their  own.  Yet  it  was  impossible  to  escape  al- 
together from  the  external  stimulus  provided  by  all-poweiful 
Florence.  A  clear  example  is  seen  in  the  exquisite  Paradiso  of  Giovanni 
di  Paoli  which  "without  the  precedent  of  Fra  Angelico.'  says  Mr. 
iPope-Hennessy.  'would  have  assumed  a  very  different  form.'  The 
author  cites  other  examples  of  Florentine  influence,  but  concludes 
rthat  'the  Sienese  painters  as  a  whole  tended  to  imitate  specific  Flor- 
entine paintings  without  endeavouring  to  emulate  the  methods 
which  made  these  achievements  possible.'  To  our  thinking  it  is 
Francesco  di  Giorgio  who  comes  closest  to  the  Florentines,  by  both 
temperament  and  versatility,  and  in  virtue  of  an  inquiring  mind. 

We  must  agree  with  the  author  that  if  we  give  our  unprejudiced 
attention  to  the  elusive  beauties  of  Sienese  quattrocento  paintings, 
and  look  at  them  as  the  ideal  concepts  they  were  designed  to  be,  we 
shall  be  able  to  appreciate  their  'purity,  refinement  and  restraint, 
with  the  sustained  beauty  of  their  images  and  the  fastidious  elegance 
of  their  technique."  which  makes  them  'a  source  of  pleasure  as 
elevated  and  as  lasting  as  any  to  be  gained  from  Western  art.' 

The  size  of  the  many  full-page  plates  and  their  excellent  repro- 
duction is  a  help  towards  this  desirable  end. — H.  G.  F. 

SADLER'S  WELLS  BALLET  AT  COYENT  GARDEN 
By  Merlyn  Severn 
(John  Lane,  The  Bodley  Head.  Illustrated.  2  is.  net) 

THE  dance  and  the  ballet  have  alw  ays  been  a  subject  for  painters 
and  photographers,  for  in  no  other  human  activity  is  the  figure 
I  so  picturesquely  displayed.  Whatever  their  number,  books  on  the 
,  ballet  have  an  intrinsic  value,  for  they  add  to  the  sum  total  of  beauty 
tin  a  grim  and  drab  world.  The  Sadler's  Wells  Ballet  at  Covent  Garden 
has  an  excellent  photographic  interpreter  in  Miss  Merlyn  Severn. 
The  eighty  photographs  in  her  new  book  deal  with  five  different 
ballets  of  remarkable  variety,  and  since  the  photographs  show  the 
ballet  in  movement,  and  each  one  is  of  a  size  in  true  proportion  to 
the  shape  of  the  ballet,  we  can  enjoy  them  as  if  watching  the  scene 
itself.  Ballet  enthusiasts  should  not  fail  to  add  this  book  to  their 
libraries. — A.  B, 


ST.  SIGISMI  XD  :  DETAIL  FROM  XEROCCIO'S  MA DOX.XA  &  CHILD  WITH  SS 
SIGISMCXD  &  A.\THO.XY  THE  ABBOT  :  AX  ILLUSTRATION'  FROM  SIE.X- 
ESE   QUA  TTROCESTO  PAISTISG  (MI  CH   REDUCED)    :    PHAIDON  PRESS 

THE  HERALDRY  OF  CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL 
THE  GREAT  CLOISTER  VAULT 

By  Commander  (S.)  A.  W.  B.  Messenger,  F.S.A., 
L.R.I.B.A.  (Retd.),  R.N. 

(Friends  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  Christ  Church  Gateway, 
Canterbury.  Illustrated.  18s.  net) 

SOME  issues  back,  we  had  cause  to  remark  on  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  sorely  short  list  of  recommendable  books  on  heraldry,  so  it 
is  with  the  more  pleasure  that  we  now  record  another.  In  discussing 
the  heraldry  of  the  Great  Cloister  Vault  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
Commander  Messenger  has  a  noble  theme,  and  has  acquitted  himself 
of  his  task  ably  and  with  a  full  sense  of  the  needs  of  the  student. 
What  the  persons,  whose  qualifications  for  reviewing  would  seem  to 
be  entirely  founded  on  a  puling  appreciation  of  (to  quote  Mr.  Charles 
Morgan)  the  'grit  and  scrap-iron  school'  of  literature,  have  made  of 
so  learned  an  enterprise,  we  neither  know  nor  care.  Nobody  who  has 
not  explored  at  least  some  of  the  outlying  thickets  of  the  great  forest 
of  armory  is  in  the  least  fitted  to  judge  of  the  very  considerable  value 
of  Commander  Messenger's  book;  but  to  such  as  genuinely  care  for 
the  art  this  first  of  a  projected  series  of  volumes  on  the  heraldry  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral  is  a  sheer  delight. 

The  south  alley  of  the  Great  Cloister  at  Canterbury  owes  its 
existence  to  the  will  of  Archbishop  William  Courtenay,  who  died  in 
1396.  Its  vaulting  is  rich  in  devices,  being,  in  effect,  an  heraldic 
portraiture  of  many  of  the  notabilities  of  the  period  and  of  others 
associated  with  the  cathedral's  history.  Within  recent  years,  the 
Friends  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  undertook  to  finance  the  cleaning  and 
repair  of  the  cloister,  and  the  re-emblazoning  of  some  eight  hundred 
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shields  of  arms  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Tristram, 
.eraldically  advised  by  the  late  Mr.  Ralph  Griffin.  Not  only  have  the 
shields  been  cleaned  and  recoloured,  but  some  'blanks'  have  been 
enriched  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  members  of  the  reigning 
House  of  Windsor,  thus  worthily  extending  the  ancient  ideal. 

Commander  Messenger's  survey  is  divided  into  Inventory,  Ar- 
morial, and  Ordinary,  so  that  any  shield  can  be  traced  and  identified 
with  maximum  ease.  There  are  sections  on  badges  and  unidentified 
coats,  and  a  glossary  of  heraldic  terms  implemented  by  excellent 
diagrams.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  Commander  Messenger 
follows  the  reformed  method  of  blazon,  as  advocated  by  St.  John 
Hope.  Oswald  Barron,  and  others:  a  method  which  strips  heraldic 
parlance  of  much  obscurity  and  is  well  in  line  with  ancient  practice. 
Two  chart  pedigrees  illustrative  of  alliances  and  a  quantity  of  clear 
illustrations  add  to  the  interest  of  a  book  which  can  be  reckoned  a 
gain  to  heraldic,  antiquarian  and  historical  studies. — F.  G.R. 

THE  ART  OF  THE  MAP-MAKER  IN  ESSEX,  1566-1860 

(Essex  Record  Office  Publications,  No.  4.  Essex  County  Council, 
Chelmsford.  Illustrated.  5s.  net;  post  free  5s.  4d.) 

SERIOUS  students,  as  well  as  those  collectors  whose  main  concern 
is  with  the  decorative  possibilities  of  old  maps,  should  welcome 
this  book  to  their  libraries.  A  popular  abridged  version  of  the  more 
detailed  Catalogue  of  Maps  in  the  Essex  Record  Office — a  precise  catalogue 
of  some  1,200  items — it  is  as  important  as  a  general  contribution  to 
cartographical  literature  as  it  is  for  its  local  data.  Within  a  few  pages 
is  compressed  a  highly  significant  study  of  the  principles  and  methods 
of  bygone  cartography;  and,  if  'no  claim  is  made  that  Essex  has  been 
a  unique  or  even  a  remarkable  nursery  of  map-makers,'  the  county 
collection  is  of  very  real  importance.  From  John  Walker,  Saxton, 
Norden,  and  Speed,  down,  by  way  of  Ogilby,  the  Bowens,  and  Carey, 
to  the  Ordnance  Surveys,  we  have  therein  a  virtually  complete  de- 
monstration of  the  development  of  map-making  from  the  Sixteenth 
Century'.  Historians  and  genealogists  find  their  own  peculiar  use  of 
such  records,  which  enable  many  old  local  place-names  to  be  not  only 
preserv  ed  but  precisely  located.  From  whatever  angle  the  illustrations 
are  considered,  they  are  an  unfailing  source  of  delight,  those  repro- 
duced in  colour  enabling  the  reader  yet  again  to  relish  the  unerring 
taste  which  the  older  cartographers  brought  to  their  task. — F.  G.  R. 

FURNITURE:  AN  EXPLANATORY  HISTORY 
By  David  Reeves 
(Faber  &  Faber  Ltd.  Illustrated.  16s.  net) 

BY  its  concentration  on  methods  of  construction,  this  book  justifies 
its  publishers'  blurb  that  'Mr.  Reeves  discusses  style  from  the  in- 
side out.'  It  is  profusely  illustrated  and  evidently  written  with  pains- 
taking care,  though  in  my  opinion  the  author  handles  his  theme  in 
a  too-ingenuous  style.  ('To  begin  with  there  was  no  furniture.  There 
was  no  furniture  because  there  were  no  people,  and  animals  have  no 
furniture.')  Per  contra.  Mr.  Reeves's  book  is  commendably  lucid  in  its 
account  of  how  furniture  was  and  is  made,  and  in  his  censure  of  cer- 
tain modern  'utility'  types  he  has  my  whole-hearted  support.  To 
apologists  attempting  to  excuse  the  more  graceless  form  of  modern 
furnishings,  one  has  merely  to  point  out  how  much  antique  furniture 
of  sound  design  and  good  construction  was  in  effect  'utility,'  and  that 
if  to-day  we  are  sadly  restricted  as  to  materials  we  are  also  deplorably 
lacking  in  taste.  A  beginner  wishing  to  approach  the  study  of  furniture 
from  a  purelypractical  angle  may  well  do  so  in  Mr.  Reeves's  company, 
though  it  must  be  added  that  on  the  matter  of  motifs  he  is  occasion- 
ally less  reliable.  Mr.  Reeves  is  not  alone  in  contending  that  the  linen- 
fold  is  based  on  what  he  calls  'the  napkin  of  the  Eucharist  host,'  but 
it  is  not  a  proven  fact,  and  there  are  types  of  linenfold  which  are  far 
from  suggesting  anything  of  the  kind.  Again,  an  assertion  that  the 
claw-and-ball  foot  (a  Classical  motif,)  is  'based  on  Chinese  dragon 
holding  sacred  Buddhist  jewel'  need  not  be  taken  seriously.  With 
three  or  four  possible  exceptions  of  the  'too-good-to-be-true'  order 


(that  is,  from  an  antiquary's  as  opposed  to  a  constructor's  viewpoint) 
the  numerous  illustrations  are  well  chosen,  and  the  presentation  c 
the  book  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. — F.  G.  R. 

•  FOR  THE  CONNOISSEUR  BOOKSHELF 

HEPPLEWHITE  FURNITURE  DESIGNS  FROM  THE  CABINET 
MAKER  AND  UPHOLSTERER'S  GUIDE,  i794.  With  a  Prefac 
by  Ralph  Edwards,  F.S.A.  (London:  A.  Tiranti.  Illustrated.  7s.  6c 
net.)  George  Hepplewhite's  Cabinet-Maker  and  Upholsterer's  Guia 
was  originally  published  (by  his  widow  Alice)  in  1 788.  The  pre? 
ent  selection  of  designs  is  taken  from  the  third  and  'definitiv 
edition'  of  1 794,  of  which  the  original  Preface  is  also  reproducec 
The  plates  are  well  rendered:  and  as  a  handy  microcosm  of  th 
Hepplewhite  'idea.'  this  little  book  is  well  worth  placing  on  co 
lectors'  reference-shelves.  As  Mr.  Ralph  Edwards  says  in  his  ir 
troduction,  Hepplewhite  'is  the  most  shadowy  figure  in  the  eel* 
brated  triumvirate  of  Georgian  furniture  designers.'  Apart  froi 
the  detail  that,  before  coming  to  London,  he  was  apprenticed  t 
the  firm  of  Gillow  of  Lancaster,  virtually  nothing  is  recorded  ( 
his  life.  In  short,  much  less  is  known  of  Hepplewhite  than  * 
Shakespeare  at  an  earlier  epoch,  though  neither  lacked  a  measui 
of  contemporary  esteem. — W.  R. 

ENGLISH PO  TTERY FIGURES,  1660-1860,  and  RECENT  CERAMI 
SCULPTURE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  by  Reginald  G.  Hagga: 
(John  Tiranti  Ltd.  Illustrated.  Each  6s.  net.)  Two  pleasant  litti 
books,  within  their  limitations  capably  written  and  very  we 
illustrated. 

ENGLISH  WINES  AND  CORDIALS,  by  Andre  L.  Simon.  (Gramcl 
Publications  Ltd.  6s.  net.)  A  book  to  make  the  mouth  water,  an 
of  interest,  too,  for  its  information  anent  old  wines  and  cordia 
now  all  but  unknown  to  the  average  Briton  confronted  ever) 
where  by  'sold  out'  notices.  At  once  a  book  for  the  epicure  an 
the  documentarist. 

DECORATIVE  DETAILS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTUM 
by  William  James  Pain,  with  a  preface  by  Professor  A.  E.  Richardsor 
(A.  Tiranti.  Illustrated.  6s.  net.)  Reprinted  from  the  Builder 
Golden  Rule  (1788),  Practical  House  Carpenter  (1797),  and  Britis 
Palladio  (1797).  A  contemporary  of  the  Adam  Brothers,  'Hones 
William  Pain,  architect  and  joiner,  exerted  a  considerab] 
influence  through  his  books  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Americ; 
His  son  and  assistant,  James,  was  father  of  two  sons  who  wei 
apprenticed  to  the  great  John  Nash. 

AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  CLOCKS  AND  WATCHES,  selected  at 
edited  by  C.  A.  0.  Fox,  D.  is  Sc.  (Geneva).  (Valley  House,  Bisho] 
ston,  Swansea.  Illustrated.  8s.  6d.  net.)  A  quotable  selectic 
ranging  from  Dante  to  modern  writers,  with  a  section  of  items  t 
the  ubiquitous  'Anon.'  Some  fine  clocks  are  illustrated,  includii 
a  remarkable  silver-gilt  Table  Clock  signed  by  Ahasuerus  Fr 
manteel  and  Edward  East,  who  was  Charles  I's  watchmaker. 

ANATOMY  OF  LETTERING,  by  Russell  Laker.  (Studio  Publicatior 
Illustrated.  10s.  6d.  net.)  One  of  The  Studio's  'How  to  do  it'  serie 
a  thoroughly  practical  guide  to  its  subject,  and,  incidentally, 
welcome  corrective  to  the  debased  styles  of  lettering  at  presei 
favoured  by  those  who  wish  to  appear  'clever'  and  'amusing.' 

THE  review  of  Old  Cheshire  Churches,  published  by  B.  T.  Batsfoi 
Ltd.,  from  which  we  give  a  much-reduced  illustration  on  p.  59, 
unavoidably  held  over  from  this  issue  on  account  of  its  length.  Th 
book  is  an  important  work,  magnificently  illustrated,  and  we  hoj 
that  full  justice  will  be  done  to  its  excellences  in  our  December  issu 
an  appropriate  occasion  for  its  appearance. 
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\RO\   l)i:   LANDAU   ILLUMINATED  MSS. 

I    \ H 1 .  most  important  event  in  the  last  three 
I     months  of  the  1947-8  London  auction  season, 
1     which  ended  on  July  30th,  was  that  of  the 
lie  at  Sotheby's,  on  July  12th  and  13th,  of  exquisitely 
luminatcd  manuscripts  and  early  printed  books  se- 
ated from  the  library  formed  by  the  late  Baron 
lorace  de  Landau,  who  died  in  1903,  at  his  villa  on 
ne  of  the  hills  outside  Florence.  The  sale  attracted 
epresentatives  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  the 
J.S.A..  and.  despite  their  keen  competition,  the  chief 
rizes  were  carried  away  by  leading  London  book- 
;llers.  Of  the   129  works  offered   (these  totalled 
"90,982^,  the  illuminated  manuscripts  were  of  excep- 
tional interest — some  of  these  had  been  exhibited, 
rior  to  the  sale,  at  the  Rosenbach  Gallery,  New  York, 
'he   magnificent  little   fourteenth-century  French 
"Salter  (-$1  in.  x  5  in.),  executed  between  1332  and 
349  for  Bonne  of  Luxembourg,  wife  of  King  John  of 
'ranee,  who  was  captured  at  Poitiers,  and  daughter 
kfjohn  of  Luxembourg,  'the  blind'  King  of  Bohemia, 
vho  was  killed  at  Crecy,  changed  hands  at  £16,000. 
The  later  history  of  this  manuscript  of  333  vellum  leaves,  with  fourteen 
lali-page  miniatures,  was  unknown  until  it  passed  into  the  possession 
if  M.  Firman-Didot  and  w  as  sold  in  the  sale  of  his  library  in  Paris 
>njune  1 2th,  1882,  for  £400.  The  miniatures,  among  the  very  finest 
>f  the  period  that  have  come  dow  n  to  us,  appear  to  be  the  work  of 
nore  than  one  hand,  and  may  be  attributed  to  the  atelier  of  Jean 
}ucelle.  Other  illuminated  manuscripts  included  an  early-sixteenth- 
:entury  French  example  of  The  Chronicles  of  Jean  Froissart,  with  198 
niniatures  painted  by  an  artist  of  the  school  of  Jean  Colombe.  This 
jVent  to  Mme.  J.  Le  Bas,  a  great-niece  of  Baron  Horace  de  Landau. 
The  same  buyer  also  gave  £4,000  for  a  late-fifteenth-century  Flemish 
nanuscript  Book  of  Hours:  Use  of  Rome,  with  13  large  and  37  small 
niniatures  finely  executed  in  grisaille — a  rare  technique  used  particu- 
arly  in  Flanders  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.  Another  Book  of  Hours, 
ivith  12  half-page  miniatures,  which  comes  from  the  same  atelier  as 
he  famous  Hours  of  the  Marechal  de  Boucicaut  preserved  at  the  Musee 
Jacquemart- Andre  in  Paris,  cost  a  London  bookseller  £2,000;  while 
£3,800  was  paid  for  a  1378  manuscript  of  Dante's  La  Divina  Com- 
Tudia,  containing  an  exquisite  miniature  of  Dante  and  Beatrice  and 
two  others  of  Dante  and  Virgil.  The  most  important  of  the  printed 
books  was  a  superb  vellum  copy  of  the  first  dated  Bible  and  the  first 
with  a  printer's  name  and  device,  which  realized  £15,400.  It  was 
Issued  in  two  volumes  from  the  Mainz  Press  of  Johann  Fust  and  Peter 
Schoeffer  on  August  14th,  1462,  and  contains  129  large  initials  all 
finely  painted  by  an  Italian  artist  of  the  period.  This  book,  which 
Imarks  the  close  of  the  great  period  of  printing  at  Mainz,  was  at  one 
:ime  in  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres  library  at  Haigh  Hall, 
Wigan.  and  in  the  sale  of  1887  it  sold  for  only  £1,025. 


PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 

SEVERAL  interesting  sales  have  taken  place  at  Christie's  during 
the  period  under  review,  and,  despite  the  troublesome  times 
through  which  we  are  passing,  the  market  again  proved  that  it  is 
always  ready  to  w  elcome  pictures  of  high  quality.  Pride  of  place  must 
be  given  to  the  sale  on  June  1  ith,  when  a  collection  belonging  to  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  and  to  Viscount  Harcourt  realized  £28,519.  The  top 
price,  £6,930,  was  given  for  Moses  Sweetening  the  Waters  of  Meribah,  by 
Nicolas  Poussin.  This  came  from  the  Harcourt  property,  and  had 
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been  removed  from  Nuneham  Park,  Oxford.  The  Fitzwilliam  Collec- 
tion, which  had  come  from  Wentworth  Woodhouse,  Yorkshire,  in- 
cluded a  large  Van  Dyck  of  Rinaldo  and  Armida:  A  Scene  from  Tasso's 
'Jerusalem  Delivered,'  which  changed  hands  at  £4,830;  A  View  near 
Gravesend,  by  Richard  Wilson,  £1,312  10s.;  a  portrait  group  of  five 
young  ladies  and  a  young  man,  with  dog  in  a  landscape,  by  Johannes 
Mytens,  £1,627  i°s.;  and  The  Artist  with  his  Wife,  offering  cherries 
to  a  parrot,  by  J.  Jordaens,  £966.  Flower  pictures  continue  to  attract 
collectors  and,  on  May  13th,  £2,205  was  Paid  for  a  small  Jan  Brueghel 
panel  of  a  bunch  of  flowers  in  an  earthenware  jar.  This  sale  also  in- 
cluded an  A.  Devis  portrait  group  of  Five  Children  of  the  Mordaunt 
Family,  in  a  landscape,  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Mary  Louisa, 
Lady  Mordaunt,  which  sold  for  £1,008.  On  May  2 1st,  a  small  canvas 
showing  Peonies  in  a  Grey  Vase,  with  roses  on  a  table,  painted  by  H. 
Fantin  Latour  in  1880,  brought  £945;  and  a  Copley  Fielding  water- 
colour  drawing,  The  Vale  of  Neath,  £346  10s.  Seven  days  later,  £1,176 
was  given  for  A  View  of  Ashton  House,  with  a  lady  playing  a  guitar,  and 
other  figures  in  the  foreground,  by  Arthur  Devis,  belonging  to  the  late 
Frances,  Countess  of  Warwick;  when  offered  in  1934,  this  was  bought 
in  at  £68.  On  June  18th,  two  water-colour  drawings  by  J.  R.  Cozens, 
an  Alpine  landscape,  with  mules,  and  a  Swiss  valley  scene,  fetched 
£945  and  £924  respectively.  The  oil-paintings  included  a  small 
wooded  landscape,  with  peasants  dancing,  by  Jan  Brueghel  (on  cop- 
per), which  made  £997  10s.;  and  a  work  by  J.  van  de  Cappelle  of  a 
man-o'-war  firing  an  evening  gun,  and  small  craft  off" the  coast,  £924. 
A  final  bid  of  £2,940  was  made,  on  June  25th,  for  Dean  Wolsten- 
holme's  Lord  Glamis  and  His  Staghounds  at  St.  Paul's,  Walden  Bury;  and 
the  bidding  for  a  portrait  of  J.  V.  Grinstead  (brother-in-law  to  Lord 
Glamis),  on  horseback,  by  Ben  Marshall,  stopped  at  £2,310 — these 
belonged  to  the  Hon.  Francis  Bowes-Lyon ;  from  the  late  Mrs.  M.  A.  T. 
Slark's  collection  came  a  small  Jan  van  Eyck  panel  (10  in.  X  7f  in.) 
of  a  portrait  of  a  man,  with  his  hands  clasped  in  prayer,  which  changed 
hands  at  £2,205;  a  series  of  eight  water-colour  drawings  of  The  Qiwrn 
Hunt,  by  Henry  Aiken,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  received 
a  final  offer  of  £2,100 — in  191 7  the  set  sold  for  £1,312  10s.;  and  a 
small  Constable  painting,  East  Bergholt,  October  13,  1809,  fetched 
£577  ios.,  against  the  £8  ios.  given  for  it  in  1891.  To  the  sale  on 
July  1 6th,  Dr.  W.  C.  Regendanz  sent  a  gouache  and  water-colour 
drawing  of  the  Fortifications  of  Paris,  painted  in  1887  by  Van  Gogh, 
which  brought  £1,155;  and  from  Mrs.  Evelyn  Knowlcs  came  two 
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PART  OF  A  SILVER-GILT  DESSERT  SERVICE  :  BY  DANIEL  PONTIFEX,  1794  :  FROM 
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views  by  J.  de  Nittis,  The  Bank  of  England,  with  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
Trafalgar  Square,  which  realized  £567  and  £546  respectively.  Other 
properties  included  Drawing  Lots,  by  F.  M.  Bennett,  which  made 
£399 ;  and  a  small  picture,  Horse  Copers  at  a  Fair,  painted  by  Sir  A.  J. 
Munnings,  £241  10s. 

The  penultimate  picture  sale  of  Christie's  season,  July  23rd,  which 
totalled  £19,448,  included  a  few  works  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Southesk.  Among  these  was  a  small  panel  (17  in.  X  14  in.)  of  St. 
Jerome  in  the  Desert,  by  Giovanni  Bellini,  which  changed  hands  at 
£4,830 — in  the  Rev.  Walter  Davenport  Bromley  sale,  1863,  its  price 
was  only  i8t  guineas.  Another  Southesk  picture  to  show  a  marked 
appreciation  in  its  previous  auction  valuation  was  the  large  altar- 
piece  catalogued  as  by  Van  der  Weyden,  which  brought  £3,150,  as 
against  the  £200  paid  for  it  in  the  J.  D.  Gardner  sale  of  1854.  Pictures 
from  other  sources  in  the  July  23rd  sale  included  a  small  Jan  van 
Goyen  panel  of  a  calm  river  scene,  with  three  peasants  in  a  row-boat, 
which  brought  £819;  another  panel  of  a  view  of  a  town  on  a  frozen 
river,  with  numerous  figures  on  the  ice,  by  A.  van  der  Venne, 
£892  1  os.;  The  Dentist  (also  on  panel),  by  Judith  Leyster,  £651;  a 
huge  panel  of  Moses  and  Aaron  before  Pharaoh,  by  Johannes  Holbein, 
£1,155 — this  cost  £252  in  1910;  and  a  small  Guardi  Venetian  scene, 
£5°4- 

Sotheby's,  too,  have  had  some  very  interesting  sales.  On  June  1st 
and  2nd  they  sold  the  late  Mr.  Walter  Turner's  well-known  collection 
of  water-colour  drawings  for  a  total  of  £18,140 — the  top  price, 
£1,750,  being  given  for  Rainbow  on  the  Exe,  by  Thomas  Girtin,  signed 
and  dated  1800  (easily  an  auction  record  for  a  Girtin  drawing).  A 
second  Girtin  drawing,  Warkworth  Castle,  made  £450;  a  Paul  Sandby 
drawing  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  with  two  figures  on  a  wooden  footbridge 
in  the  foreground,  signed  and  dated  1789,  fetched  £880;  a  View  of 
Heidelberg,  the  castle  in  the  middle  distance,  by  J.  S.  Cotman,  £820; 
The  Church  of  St.  Roche,  Paris,  by  J.  Scarlett  Davis,  £340;  a  Scene  in  a 
Hayfield,  by  Peter  de  Wint,  £480;  a  view  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden, 
by  Thomas  Malton,  £240;  and  a  gouache  drawing  of  a  sunset  land- 
scape, with  peasants  taking  home  the  grapes,  by  Samuel  Palmer, 
£240.  On  June  23rd,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Macdonald-Buchanan's  set  of 
four  pictures  of  hunting  scenes,  by  Dean  Wolstenholme,  Senior,  sold 
for  £1,000;  while  from  an  anonymous  source  came  a  J.  S.  Cotman 
water-colour  drawing,  The  Abbatial  House,  St.  Ouen,  Rouen,  which 
fetched  £400.  In  a  sale,  totalling  £24,400  on  June  30th,  £4,000  was 
given  for  a  study  in  'metal  point,'  on  grey  prepared  ground  (less  than 
5  in.  X  7 J  in.)  of  the  head  and  shoulders  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  by 
Rogier  van  der  Weyden.  This  was  catalogued  as  'the  property  of  a 
collector,'  as  was  a  tiny  study  in  brown  ink  by  Rembrandt  of  Hend- 
rickje  Stoffels,  seated  in  an  armchair,  which  realized  £3,000;  and 
£1,850  was  paid  for  a  small  panel  in  oils,  by  Bernardo  Daddi,  of  The 
Madonna  and  Child.  From  the  collection  of  the  late  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont, removed  from  Coleorton  Hall,  came  Debates  on  Palmistry, 


painted  by  Hogarth  about  1730,  which  fetched  £750^ 
huge  canvas  by  G.  P.  Pannini  depicting  a  picture  gall  I 
in  Rome,  £1,550;  a  small  portrait  of  a  monk,  by  J.  l)l 
toretto,  £800;  and  Garrick,  Bransby  and  Aicken  in  ' Lethe,'  I 
Zoffany,  £780.  On  July  7th,  a  Rubens  portrait  of  Fall 
Dominico  Ruzzola,  famous  for  his  intervention  in  i6i8j| 
the  battle  near  Prague  when  the  Elector  Frederick  V  \ 
defeated,  changed  hands  at  £2,200;  while  seven  days  la# 
a  view  near  Jack  Straw's  Castle,  Hampstead,  by  Constat 
made  £1,550.  A  series  of  seven  Old  Master  drawings, 
longing  to  Mr.  Alfred  Jowett,  a  retired  Bradford  manui 
turer  now  living  at  Harrogate,  realized  £8,910  on  J  I 
2 1  st.  The  highest  price,  £3,800,  was  paid  for  a  silverpoi 
on  pink  prepared  ground,  portrait  study  of  a  young  n 
(1 1^  in.  X  8|  in.),  by  Domenico  Ghirlandaio;  a  pen-a; 
brown-ink  head  of  a  young  woman,  wearing  a  h< 
(7^  in.  X  5!  in.),  by  Hugo  van  der  Goes,  brought  £2,2. 
and  a  landscape  with  a  flock  of  sheep,  a  brush  drawint 
bistre  and  indian  ink  by  Claude,  £750.  Immediately 
lowing  this  sale  came  a  small  Renoir  painting,  Gabri 
en  Rouge,  the  property  of  an  unnamed  collector,  wh 
changed  hands  at  £2,200. 


FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

THE  first  of  Christie's  catalogues  to  be  noted  in  this  section  is  t| 
for  May  27th,  when  £3,675  was  given  for  a  suite  of  Engl 
mahogany  dining-room  furniture  (23  pieces),  made  by  Richard  < 
Robert  Gillow,  of  Lancaster,  about  1 790,  for  the  dining-room  at  Wo 
ington  Hall,  Cumberland.  This  was  sold  by  order  of  Mr.  S.  H. 
Roy-Lewis,  formerly  of  Wavendon  House,  Buckinghamshire,  w! 
purchased  it  from  Workington  Hall  in  1932.  The  sale  of  May  21 
also  included  four  panels  of  eighteenth-century  Gobelins  tapest 
woven  with  scenes  from  the  series  of  the  Metamorphoses,  the  propel 
of  Major  Sir  Hugh  Cholmeley,  and  sold  for  £1,155;  while  M| 
Walter  Burns  sent  a  Louis  XVI  hanging  wall  clock,  movement 
Grenier  a  Rouen,  1778,  which  fetched  £315.  On  June  3rd,  a  ChiniJ 
pale-green  and  brown  jade  double  vase,  carved  as  a  twin  carp,  7f 
high,  made  £315;  and,  on  June  24th,  a  Louis  XV  marquetry  libra] 
table,  fitted  with  three  drawers  in  the  frieze,  £525.  Etruscan  al 
Greek  vases,  English  furniture,  and  objects  of  art,  the  property  of  d 
Earl  Fitzwilliam's  Wentworth  Estates  Company,  realized  £20,9 
on  July  15th.  An  Attick  black-figure  amphora  and  lid,  with  a  figi 
driving  a  two-horse  chariot  on  each  side  (17  in.  high),  signed  Andi 
ides  Epoiese,  etc.,  fetched  £997  10s. ;  and  an  Attic  red-figure  kyl 
decorated  inside  with  young  man  standing  before  Dionysos,  and  oil 
side  with  two  panels  each  of  five  men  in  a  Bacchic  scene,  £756. 1 
Queen  Anne  hanging  barometer,  by  Johannes  Halifax,  of  Barnsl'ji 
fetched  £346  10s.;  a  pair  of  eighteenth-century  English  giltwoH 
mirrors,  £367  10s.;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  commode,  with  doulB 
serpentine-shaped  front  (56  in.  wide),  supported  on  shaped  braclli 
feet,  £819;  a  similar  sum  was  given  for  a  pair  of  Sheraton  mahoga  1 
cabinets  (each  32^  in.  wide);  an  Adam  painted  commode,  of  sen! 
circular  shape  (49  in.  wide),  £525;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  wingi 
cabinet  (68  in.  wide),  £966;  and  an  early-nineteenth-century  Englijl 
carpet,  of  Savonnerie  style  (29  ft.  square),  £1,207  IOS-  On  July  81 1 
a  series  of  six  Chelsea  porcelain  scent-bottles,  which  brought  £235  I 
in  the  R.  W.  M.  Walker  sale  three  years  ago,  sold  for  £360  3s.  :l 
cameo  of  the  head  of  Medusa  (3  in.  high),  cut  in  high  relief  fromi 
boss  of  translucent  chalcedony,  belonging  to  the  age  of  Trajan  Ij 
Hadrian,  or  it  may  even  be  assigned  to  the  Macedonian  period  1 
Greek  art  (formerly  in  the  Marlborough  Collection  of  gems),  fetchii 
£630;  a  cedar-wood  cross,  of  Gothic  architectural  design,  carved  wiji 
subjects  from  the  Life  of  Christ,  after  Diirer,  £346  10s.;  and  a  Loll 
XVI  marquetry  upright  secretaire,  inlaid  in  various  woods  wi' 
classical  figures,  etc.  (43  in.  wide),  by  M.  Petit,  £567.  On  July  22nJ 
a  set  of  six  giltwood  fauteuils,  of  Louis  XVI  design,  by  N.  Heurtai\  I 
covered  with  Beauvais  tapestry  woven  with  festoons  and  musical  1 
struments,  realized  £2,520;  and  £1,680  was  paid  for  a  suite  f 
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•gtntt  giltwood  furniture  (8  pieces),  covered  in  red  and 
,nk  velvet  (those  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Lowcn- 
;in)j  while,  from  an  anonymous  source  came  three  panels 
I"  Gobelins  tapestry  known  as  La  Galerie  dc  Saint-Cloud, 
Iter  designs  by  P.  Mignard,  which  were  sent  in  1748  to  the 
nu  ll  Embassy  in  Rome,  which  found  a  buyer  at  £1,050. 
■Sotheby's  fust  catalogue  to  be  noted  is  that  of  May  4th, 
iliich  comprised  the  collection  of  early  Chinese  ceramics 
;,rmcd  by  Mr.  P.  Steiner  (for  many  years  on  loan  at  the 
Luscum  of  East  Asiatic  Art,  Amsterdam).  This  realized 
B,382  —the  highest  price,  £860,  was  given  for  a  fine  Pai 
ling  ware  conical  bowl  of  the  Sung  Dynasty,  the  interior 
cised  with  two  Mandarin  ducks  (emblems  of  connubial 
iiss);  and  a  dish,  of  the  same  Dynasty,  carved  with  a 
ftus  flower  and  tendrils,  made  £420.  Three  days  later,  a 
tow  porcelain  group  (4  in.  high)  of  a  red  squirrel  and 
tee  monkeys  on  a  moulded  scroll  base,  fetched  £220; 
■id,  on  May  21st,  a  George  I  walnut  'bachelor's'  chest 
1,7  in.  wide\  fitted  with  four  drawers,  made  £480;  and 
tRalph  Wood  'Toby' jug  (9 1  in.  high),  inscribed  'It  is 
ml  out  then  fill  him  agian'  [sic],  £360.  A  hitherto  unre- 
irded  set  of  six  Jacobite  'Revirescit'  wine  glasses,  belong- 
Ig  to  Major  P.  S.  Walker,  brought  £580  on  June  2nd. 
his  set  has  a  direct  line  of  descent  to  the  vendor  through       a/o.s/  s  S 
s  great-grandmother,  who  was  a  great-niece  of  Lord 
Iflcho,  the  Commander  of  Prince  Charles's  cavalry  at  the 
attle  of  Culloden.  On  June  4th,  a  pair  of  Chelsea  porcelain  figures 
'partridges,  of  the  raised-anchor  period  (6j-  in.  high),  changed  hands 
1j£q2o;  while,  on  June  8th,  a  Faberge  boudoir  clock  (4J  in.  diam., 
Wt  in.  high),  the  dial  set  within  a  wreath  of  gold  and  gem-set  flowers, 
vtch  ?d  £380— this  cost  £270  in  April  1947.  To  the  sale  on  June  25th, 
e  Countess  of  Coventry  and  the  trustees  of  the  Croome  Estate  sent 
^secretaire  d  abattant  (41  in.  wide,  51  in.  high),  designed  in  the  full 
ouis  XV  style,  with  panels  of  fine  marquetry  and  ormolu  mounts 
"exceptional  quality,  signed  by  the  maitre-e'be'niste  using  the  initials 
I.V.R.B.'  This,  after  keen  competition,  brought  £4,000.  The  same 
operty  also  included  a  Louis  XVI  mahogany  and  tulipwood  par- 
letry  commode  (59  in.  wide)  by  Roger  de  Lacroix,  which  fetched 
680;  and  an  English  commode,  in  the  French  manner  (probably 
■signed  by  Robert  Adam),  inlaid  with  marquetry  and  with  finely 
riselled  ormolu  mounts,  attributed  to  Matthew  Boulton,  £450.  On 
Bily  15th,  a  rare  seventeenth-century  glass-sealed  posset  cup  and 
>ver.  made  probably  at  the  Flint  Glass  House,  Salisbury  Court, 
•longing  to  Mr.  C.  L.  N.  Tollemache,  of  Ham  House,  Richmond, 
urey,  sold  for  £320.  On  the  following  day,  an  early  Tompion 
"acket  clock,  w  ith  rare  double-striking  train,  enclosed  in  an  ebonized 
ise  (14  in.  high),  realized  £550;  and  a  mid-eighteenth-century 
ahogany  serpentine  chest  of  drawers,  of  French  design  (45  in.  wide), 
420.  On  July  20th,  a  pair  of  Meissen  porcelain  figures  of  guinea- 
wls,  on  rocky  bases  encrusted  with  flowers  and  wheatsheaf  (6  in. 
gh),  brought  £310;  and  £270  was  given  for  a  Meissen  group  of  a 
irlequin  and  columbine,  by  J.  J.  Kaendler  (6  in.  high). 


ILVER  AND  GOLD 

rHE  most  interesting  of  Christie's  sales  in  this  section  was  that 
of  June  9th,  comprising  silver  belonging  to  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam's 
S'entworth  Estates  Company,  which  totalled  £15,114.  The  highest 
|"lce>  £2,900,  was  given  for  a  silver-gilt  dessert  service  (weighing 
I(t7  oz.  7  dwt.),  engraved  with  the  arms  of  the  fourth  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
\U  David  Pontif ex,  1794.  A  set  of  eight  candlesticks,  the  baluster  stems 
h  moulded  bases,  by  David  Willaume,  1724  (1 12  oz.  15  dwt.),  fetched 
»|i,ioo;  a  large  two-handled  cup  and  cover,  on  circular  gadrooned 
,ot,  by  the  same  silversmith,  1712  (170  oz.  14  dwt.),  £800;  another, 
(so  by  Willaume,  1706  (59  oz.  8  dwt.),  £600;  a  pair  of  silver-gilt 
assert  baskets,  with  goat's  mask  and  ring  handles,  by  William  Sim- 
ons, 1 794  (298  oz.  10  dwt.),  £620;  a  pair  of  soup  tureens  and  covers, 
I  oval  form,  on  lion's  mask  and  ball-and-claw  feet,  by  George  Wickes, 
737)  with  Victorian  liners  (402  oz.  5  dwt.),  £360;  twenty-four  dinner 
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plates,  with  shaped  gadrooned  rims,  by  William  Holmes,  1782-3 
(406  oz.),  £240;  and  an  oblong  inkstand,  supported  by  four  tortoises 
on  oblong  plinths,  with  four  cylindrical  vases  on  one  side  and  a  pen 
tray  on  the  other,  by  John  Parker,  1802  (204  oz.  5  dwt.),  £420.  On 
May  1 2th,  an  18-carat  gold  'Steeple'  cup  and  cover,  in  the  James  I 
taste,  weighing  40  oz.  5  dwt.,  sold  for  £840;  and,  on  May  25th,  £300 
was  bid  for  a  silver-gilt  ewer,  on  circular  gadrooned  foot,  the  handle 
formed  as  a  female  demi-figure  rising  from  scrolling  foliage,  by  David 
Willaume,  1700  (66  oz.  14  dwt.).  On  June  16th,  a  plain  cylindrical 
tankard  and  cover,  with  corkscrew  thumbpiece  and  scroll  handle, 
1682,  maker's  mark  I.C.  a  mullet  below  (35  oz.  2  dwt.),  brought  £310; 
and  another,  by  William  Robinson,  Newcastle,  about  1695  (28  oz. 
12  dwt.),  £205.  Again,  on  July  7th,  a  pair  of  silver-gilt  sconces,  with 
single  'S'-shaped  scroll  branches,  plain  nozzles  and  waxpans,  by 
Isaac  Liger,  1709  (47  oz.  13  dwt.),  made  £250;  and  a  sixteenth-cen- 
tury Flemish  silver-gilt  figure  of  an  owl,  the  eyes  formed  of  crystal, 
the  right  claw  on  the  back  of  a  toad  and  the  left  holding  a  small 
dolphin  (15  oz.  13  dwt.),  £250.  The  final  sale  of  Christie's  season  in- 
cluded a  Rhodian  faience  jug,  with  silver-gilt  mounts,  1592,  with 
maker's  mark  I.H.  in  shaped  shield,  belonging  to  Mr.  C.  L.  N.  Tolle- 
mache, of  Ham  House,  Richmond,  Surrey,  which  changed  hands 
at  £1,050.  From  the  Countess  of  Mar  came  a  plain  cylindrical 
tankard  and  cover,  on  moulded  base,  with  double-lobed  thumbpiece, 
by  Edward  Swan,  Dublin,  1679  (27  oz.  6  dwt.),  which  fetched  £500; 
and  another,  on  reeded  foot,  with  corkscrew  thumbpiece,  1694, 
maker's  mark  I.D.  a  dagger  below  (23  oz.  13  dwt.),  £250.  Other  prop- 
erties included  a  pear-shaped  jug  and  cover,  on  gadrooned  foot, 
engraved  with  the  arms  of  Queen  Anne,  by  Thomas  Boulton,  Dublin, 
1702  (49  oz.),  which  realized  £920;  a  pair  of  American  plain  mugs, 
on  circular  moulded  feet,  with  ribbed  'S'-shaped  handles,  by  John 
Coddington,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  about  1730  (13  oz.  8  dwt.),  £360; 
three  candlesticks,  the  baluster  stems  on  moulded  octagonal  bases, 
1705,  and  a  modern  one  made  to  match  (76  oz.  4  dwt.),  £300;  and 
a  pair,  with  gadrooned  vase-shaped  baluster  stems  on  moulded 
octagonal  bases,  by  Pierre  Harache,  Junior,  1699  (26  oz.  14  dwt.),  £200. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  April  8th,  a  silver-gilt  flagon,  the  cylindrical  body 
tapering  gently  inwards  towards  the  deep  moulded  rim,  the  almost 
flat  cover  with  perforated  thumbpiece,  and  a  long  tapered  scroll 
handle,  1663,  maker's  mark  F.  W.  a  mullet  and  two  pellets  above  and  below 
(51  oz.  5  dwt.),  brought  £850;  a  tazza,  also  in  silver-gilt,  on  a  plain 
collet-shaped  foot,  1677,  maker's  mark  A.M.  in  monogram  crowned 
(11  oz.  14  dwt.),  £320;  six  candlesticks,  the  stems  formed  as  carytids, 
each  supporting  the  sconce  with  one  hand,  resting  on  Rococo  bases, 
four  by  Thomas  Heming,  1753,  the  other  pair  by  William  Grundy,  1751 
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143  oz-  17  dwt.  .  /450:  and  a  Monteith.  with  two  lion-mask  drop 
handles,  on  circular  gadrooned  foot.  1695.  maker's  mark  apparently 
1.0.  or  0.1.  57  oz.  5  dwt.  .  £400.  On  April  22nd.  an  attractive 
"bullet*  teapot  and  stand,  the  former  by  Bowles  .Vash,  1723.  the  latter 
by  Edward  Cornock.  1722  19  oz.  10  dwt.  gross  .  sold  for  £750:  and  a 
set  of  three  casters,  the  covers,  which  are  secured  by  slip-lock  joints, 
pierced  and  engraved  in  foliate  design  and  surmounted  by  turned 
finials.  each  caster  resting  on  a  circular  gadrooned  foot,  by  Benjamin 
Treherne.  1700  22  oz.  13  dwt.  .  £400.  Again,  on  May  6th.  £420  was 
paid  for  a  set  of  four  strawberry  dishes,  the  sides  ribbed  into  sixteen 
panels,  by  Dazid  King.  Dublin.  1 708  43  oz.  3  dwt.  :  a  tapered  cylin- 
drical chocolate  pot.  the  domed  cover  surmounted  by  a  hinged  and 
turned  finial.  on  moulded  base,  by  Robert  Cooptr  1705  23  oz.  8  dwt. 
gross  .  £370:  and  a  tankard  and  cover,  with  bifurcated  thumbpiece 
and  short  recurving  scroll  handle,  on  plain  moulded  base.  1661. 
maker's  mark  possibly  an  orb  and  star  25  oz.  ,  £360 :  and.  on  May  2  7th. 
£500  W3S  given  for  a  porcelain  vase  and  cover  with  seventeenth- 
century  English  silver-gilt  mounts,  maker's  mark  WJJ.  with  fleur-de- 
hs  be  lour.  On  June  1 7th.  the  silver-gilt  seventeenth-century  corpora- 
tion mace  of  the  ancient  Shropshire  borough  of  Albright  on.  weighing 
24  oz.  19  dwt..  brought  £340.  I1  has  now  gone  back  to  its  old  home. 
Albrighron  is  a  parish  in  the  Shifnal  rural  district,  its  corporation 
having  ceased  to  exist  by  an  Order  in  Council  in  1834-  This  sale  also 
included  a  miniature  service  of  forty-one  pieces,  by  George  Lewis,  about 
1699,  w  hich  went  to  Dr.  James  Hasson  for  £620.  Most  of  the  pieces 
are  engraved  with  the  Royal  crest,  possibly  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  son  of  Queen  Anne:  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  service 
was  a  gift  from  William  III  to  the  young  Duke.  In  Sotheby's  penulti- 
mate sale  of  the  season.  July  22nd.  a  superb  tea-kettle  and  stand,  en- 
graved with  the  arms  of  Michael  Blount,  of  Mapledurham  1693— 
1739  .  by  Samuel  Margas.  17 15  109  oz.  9  dwt.  gross  .  changed  hands 
at  £2.600:  and  £300  was  paid  for  a  caudle  cup  and  cover,  with  two 
simple  scroll  handles,  on  circular  foot.  1683.  maker's  mark  B.E.C.C. 
in  monogram  23  oz.  3  dwt.  .  /T300. 


EXD  OF  SEASON 

CHRISTIE'S  brought  their  1947—48  season  to  an  end  on  July 
29th  with  a  sale  of  old  and  modern 
pictures  and  drawings  from  various  col- 
lections. The  top  price.  £945,  was  given 
for  a  drawing  on  silk  in  the  form  of  a 
fan-mount.  Ladies  of  the  Ballet  Dancing. 
viewed  from  behind  the  stage,  ky  Edgar 
Degas.  In  the  Sir  William  Eden  sale  of 
1918  it  sold  for  £~i\-  The  oil-paintings 
in  this  final  sale  included  a  Gainsborough 
portrait  28iin.  •  234  in.  of  Eca  Mcria 
\~iolette.  wife  of  Dazid  Garrick.  in  grey 
and  red  dress,  with  black  hat.  which 
changed  hands  at  £840:  a  small  panel. 
A  Game  of  Chess,  painted  by  A  A  Lesrel 
in  1895.  fetched  ^756:  a  set  of  four  fox- 
hunting subjects,  by  J.  F.  Herring. 
Senior.  £504:  a  river  scene,  with  foot- 
bridge, windmill  and  figures,  by  F.  W. 


Watts.  £294:  .-1  Cardinal  reading  the  Dispatch,  painted  by  T.  G.  \ 
on  panel  in  1875.  £262  10s.:  a  composition  of  flowers  and  fru 
M.  Meucci.  1888.  £168;  another  of  parrots  and  other  birds  with 
in  a  landscape,  by  J.  Bogdani.  £126:  and  an  album  containing  si 
of  figures,  shipping,  landscapes,  architecture,  etc..  by  S.  Prout. 
ized  £241  1  os.  Christie's  final  furniture  and  art  objects  sale 
28th  included  a  Derby  dinner  service  1 20  pieces  .  painted  in 
and  red  with  flowering  stems  and  with  blue  bands  gilt  with  fo 
which  brought  £.220  ios. 

Tbe  last  of  the  season's  picture  sales  at  Sotheby's  included  a  bro; 
head  and  shoulders  of  George  Bernard  Shaw  23  in.  high  .  by  Ja 
Epstein,  which  sold  for  £340;  a  small  painting  showing  a  partj 
noblemen  and  women  watching  a  rural  feast,  by  an  artist  of  the  cm 
sixteenth-century  school  of  Antwerp.  £300:  and  £200  was  given! 
a  tiny  J.  M.  W.  Turner  water-colour  drawing  of  fishermen  drawl 
in  their  nets  and  surf  breaking  on  the  shore,  engraved  by  \\ .  Finfl 
for  his  edition  of  the  Bible.  In  Sotheby's  final  silver  sale  July  29I 
£360  was  paid  for  a  "King's"  pattern  table  service  of  337  pi<fl 
(weight  of  the  modern  silver  719  oz.  :  and  a  silver-gilt  oval  basfl 
the  entwined  wire-pattern  gallery  turned  on  the  rim  in  the  fool 
ears  of  wheat,  by  Paul  Starr.  1797  i  about  277  oz.  .  fetched  £  200-I 

One  of  the  season's  most  interesting  "on  the  premises'  sales  was  m 
of  the  contents  of  3  Grafton  Street.  Piccadilly,  the  London  homfl 
the  late  Mrs.  Arthur  James,  the  well-known  Edwardian  htmm 
which  Rogers.  Chapman  and  Thomas  held  on  July  26th— 28th.  ¥m 
day  the  house  was  crowded,  and  keen  competition  throughout  I 
sittings  resulted  in  a  total  of  ^42.000.  The  top  price.  £1 .500.  wasgfl 
by  Mr.  Leslie  Perkins  for  a  magnificent  Worcester  porcelain  desB 
service,  known  to  collectors  as  the  "Manvers"  service,  made  in  the! 
Wall  period  circa  1765  >.  Each  of  the  forty-seven  pieces  is  fufl 
painted  with  exotic  birds  and  flowers  on  a  white  ground  withfl 
r:r_k  b-: rder.  Other  W;r:es:er  p:-r;ts.  ::  :r.e  same  per:  0.  ir.rlui 
a  set  of  three  vases  14  in.  high  .  illuminated  with  panels  of  0^ 
birds  on  a  royal-blue  ground,  which  fetched  £520:  and  a  ps 
sexagonal  vases  and  covers  14!  in.  high  .  also  decorated  with 
panels  on  a  scale-blue  ground.  £660.  A  pair  of  Chinese  port 
figures  of  pheasants  K;ang  Hsi  period  .  each  bird  seated  upc 
oliv  e-green  enamelled  rock,  and  each  having  three  candelabra  h< 
and  ormolu  bases,  changed  hands  at  £  r.ooo. 
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By  Appointmfnt 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art  to  H.M.  Queen  Mary 

JOHN  SPARKS  ™ 

Chinese  Works  of  Hrt 


A  Porcelain  Vase,  decorated  in  brilliant  Famille  Rose  enamels  in  Chinese  taste. 

Height  16  inches. 
CH'IEN  LUNG  PERIOD,  A.D.  1736-1795 


128,  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2265 
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CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 


Private  Collector  desires  3  or  4  genuine  old  silver-mounted  Blackjacks  of  varying 
sizes,  in  fairly  good  condition,  also  1  or  2  Bombards  with  heraldic  decorations,  also 
a  large  one  with  tap  or  spicket  in  the  base,  also  a  very  large  and  a  very  small  Leather 
Bottle,  to  round  out  his  collection.    Box  No.  6580." 


Mrs.  Lee  cleans  and  cares  for  Old  Masters,  Objets  d'Art,  Lustres,  Lacquer, 
Ceramics,  Silks  and  Tapestries.  By  hour  or  week.  61  Gloucester  Road,  S.YV.7. 
\\  estern  1274. 


P.  H.  GILLINGHAM 

M  B.  A  D  A. 

Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

Speciality :  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 

8  CHERTSEY  STREET        "  LYNDHURST,"  LONDON  ROAD 
GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750  Telephone  :  61952 


Lady,  accustomed  to  Organising  own  country  house  and  small  estate,  seeks 
appointment  as  head  of  similar  household  abroad.  Butler  and  housemaid,  trusted 
servants,  would  come  with  her  if  required.    Box  No.  6582. 


Early  Crown  Derby  Dinner  Service,  blue  and  gold,  with  festoons,  baskets  of 
flowers  with  Britannia's  head.  By  Flaxman.  Also  pair  of  old  English  Bronzes, 
warriors  on  pedestals.  Charles  and  Cromwell  period.  E.  J.  Quantick,  25  Uplow 
Road,  Bristol  3. 

Exclusive  and  very  well-known  West  End  House  requires  highly  qualified  and 
widely  experienced  Buyer  and  Manager  for  antiques,  decorative  furnituie,  and 
furnishing  fabrics.  The  position  commands  a  good  salary  and  excellent  prospects. 
Write  gi'  ing  full  particulars  to  Box  No.  6584. 

Urgently  Wanted.-  CONNOISSEUR,  April  1931,  bv  Director,  Mortimer  Museum, 
Hull. 

Eighty  Copies  of  The  Connoisseur,  iooo-jqio,  £5.    Box  No.  6502. 

Pot  Lids  wanted  ;  also  sell  or  exchange  duplicates.  Iliffe,  560  Mansfield  Road, 
Sherwood,  Nottingham. 

Old  Masters. — A  collection  of  Oil-paintings  about  Fifteenth  Century'  :  Satyrs  on 
slate  panel — 'Ecce  Homo'  on  oak  panel,  and  several  others;  also  Alpine  Violin  over 
300  years  old,  unique  in  tone  and  rare  instrument  for  soloist.  Also  hand-made 
English  Violins,  beautiful  in  tone  and  condition.  Seen  by  appointment  ;  offers  to 
J.  W.  Robinson,  Peth  Head,  Wooler,  Northumberland. 


The  Goldsmiths'  &  Silversmiths'  Company  Limited,  of  112  Regent  Street 
London,  W.  1,  are  prepared  to  purchase  collections  or  single  specimens  of  choice 
antique  clocks  by  Tompion,  Knibb,  East,  Jones,  Quare,  and  other  prominent 
seventeenth-century  craftsmen. 


Clock  Repairs. — Repairs  and  restorations  to  antique  and  modern  clocks,  repeater 
and  calendar  watches,  musical  boxes  and  complicated  mechanisms.  Maintenance 
and  winding  contracts  undertaken.    J.  Burns,  41-3  George  Street,  London  W  1 
Wei.  4855.    Established  1932. 


Toby  Jugs. — A  large  collection  of  early  Staffordshire  Tobv  Jugs  for  sale,  including 
many  rare  and  unusual  specimens.    27  Syddal  Road,  Bramhall,  Cheshire. 


When  in  London  call  on  Alexandre  Raghinsky,  77  Blandford  Street,  Baker  Street 
W.i,  for  early  and  interesting  English  Porcelain. 


Wanted. — Books  pertaining  to  Iceland  in  any  language.    Bex  No.  6589. 


Wanted. — Icelandic  pictures,  drawings,  water-colours,  oils,  etc.,  old  or  new  Also 
Icelandic  maps,  travel-books,  and  all  literature  pertaining  to  Iceland  in  any  language 
Write  Box  No.  6590. 


Offers  ? 


Collector  Wants  (a)  unusual  Victorian  Card  Oscs,  (6)  Presentation  Caskets 
(c)  complete  (Victorian  or  older)  Silver  Dinner  Service  for  12  or  more  Box 
.No.  6586. 

Unique  8-fold  Blue,  White,  Blackwood  Screens,  7  ft.  7  in.  bv  20  in.  each;  Ch'ien 
Lung  ptnod;  from  Yamen  Prince  Ti  an,  Peking,  1900;  bought  Shanghai  atction 
1907-  £300  approximately.  Mr.  Garc'ntr,  The  Mount,  Kenlev  Surrev  bv 
appointment;  write,  or  'pi one  Ur lane's  13c  =•.  " 


A  few  choice  pieces  of  old  English  Furniture — Also  Carpets,  Rugs,  for  sale 
pmately.    Goff,  217,  Westward  Rcaa,  CI  ingford. 


Rtgister  advertisements  are  S2.00  for  15  words  (minimum),  and  thereafter  10  cents  per  word. 
^i/T'MpT-  pTTJd  and  ma,kd  t0  THE  COMMOISSEUR,  572  MADISON  AVENUE 
fKLW  1UKK  Address*  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted,  and  replies  to  the  latter  should 
„  li?  T  ""P  ihc  ?°x  dumber.  The  Proprietors  of  Connoisseur  accept  no 
iespomibt!it\  for  any  sales  effected. 


LONDON'S  BRIGHTEST  BOOKSHOP 

with  it;  spacious  book  room,  is  THE  best  place  to  visit  (or  books 
on  a  I  subjects.   A  good  selection  of  Art  Books  is  always  available. 

if.  Diestamped  Exclusive  Notepapers  :  Sample  on  request; 
Wedding  Invitations  ;  Calling  Cards  for  Official,  Professional 
and  Private  use  engraved  promptly  and  accurately,  if 

THE  BOOKSHOP  OFF  BOND  ST.,  3  MINUTES  FROM  PICCADILLY 

TRUSLOVE  &  HANSON,  14a  Clifford  St.,  W. 


MARCEL  STEELE 

43,  DAVIES  STREET  (opposite  ciaridges)  LONDON,  W.I 

Mayfair  2141 

Specialising  in  the 
Finest  English  and   Continental   Porcelain,   Longton   Hall,  Bow, 
Chelsea,  Derby,  Swansea,  Nantgarw,  etc. 


OSBORNE 

Restoration  of  Silver  Plate 
Fine  Heraldic  Engraving 
Copper  Engraved  Bookplates 

CHALICKS 

LARGE  SELECTION   IN  STOCK 

1  I  7  Gower  St.,  London,  W.C.I 


K!»TABMMIBD     1  **T4 


TELKI'llONE  I    KUSTON  4W24 


Hnttque  jfirearms 

ARMOUR,  POLEARMS,  RAPIERS,  SWORDS  AND 
OBJECTS  OF  MILITARY  INTEREST. 

SPECIAL  SALE,  22nd  OCTOBER,  1948. 
Auctioneers  — WALLIS  &  WALLIS,  Lewes. 

Further  entries  accepted.  Catalogues  3d.  (Illustrated,  2s.  id.). 


A.  H.  ISHER  &  SON 

ANTIQUES 

19    Bennington    Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 

CHELTENHAM 

Established  1898.  Telephone  4822 

ANTIQUE 

FURNITURE  &  METALWORK 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  BOOKLETS  .  .  . 

A  series  of  useful  booklets,  intended  to  help  beginners  and  those  with  a  liking  for  antiques  to  understand  collecting,  for  both  pleasure  ani 
profit.  They  are  also  of  interest  to  established  collectors.  Written  by  well-known  authorities,  all  contributors  to  The  Connoisseur 
the  booklets  are  well  illustrated  and  printed  throughout  on  good-quality  art  paper.     The  following  are  on  sale  now  : 


Published  at 

3'6 

each 
Postage  3d. 


ENGLISH  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN  OF  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  Frank  Tilley,  F.R.S.A. 

ENGLISH  SILVER  FROM  CHARLES  II  TO  THE 
REGENCY  Ey  Charles  Oman 


THE  CONNOISSEUR 
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OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE  FROM  TUDOR  TO 
REGENCY        By  F.  Gordon  Roe,  F.S.A.,  F.R.Hist.S 

OLD  BRITISH  CLOCKS  By  Noel  Hill 

Others  are  in  course  of  preparation. 

From  all  good  booksellers  or  direct  fram  Publishers 

28-30  GROSVENOR  GARDENS        •        LONDON,  S.W.J 

LIV 


KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY 

Hanover  Square  Auction  Galleries 


In  addition  to  the  regular  Weekly  Sales  of 
ANTIQUE  and  MODERN  FURNITURE 

at  the  Hanover  Square  Galleries 
and  the  Monthly  Sales  of  Jewellery  and  Silver 
IN  THE  ESTATE  SALE  ROOMS  AT  HANOVER  SQUARE 
The  following  Sales  on  Owners'  Premises  have  been  arranged  : 


SEPTEMBER  6th 

By  Direction  of  1 1.  Bradbury  Pratt,  Esq 


SEPTEMBER  21st 

Br  Direction  of  1 1.  Daniel,  Erq. 


SEPTEMBER  28th  and  29th 

By  Direction  of  the  Honourable  A.  E.  Guin- 
ness, D.L. 

The  Contents  of 'Sayani,'  19,      The  Contents  of  17,  Greenaway      The  remaining  Contents  of 
Alexandra  Road,  Epsom  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.W.3  17,  Grosvenor  Place,  S.W. 


Further  paniculars  and  advice  obtainable  from 

20    HANOVER    SQUARE,    LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone  .  MAYfair  3771 


Mounted  on  or  near  the  forecastle,  lavishly  decorated 
belfries  were  a  feature  of  larger  ships  from  the  16th  century 
onw  ards.  Ships  bells  were  used  in  all  types  of  ships  as  they 
were  the  only  means  of  making  the  time  known  to  the 
ship's  Company. 


»• 


THE 

THREE  CASTLES 

CIGAR  ETTES 


Bmnch  of  The  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  (of  Great  Britain  &  Ireland).  Ltd. 


i rii|T 


COUNTRY  LIFE 
ANNOUNCE  FOR  SEPTEMBER  PUBLICATION 

The  Work  of 
WILLIAM  KENT 

by  Margaret  Jourdain 

The  architect,  painter,  decorator,  furniture  designer  and  landscape 
gardener  who  dominated  the  taste  of  early  eighteenth-century  England 
has  not  hitherto  received  the  full-length  study  that  his  work  demands. 
Now  for  the  first  time  his  work,  so  widely  scattered  and  varied,  is 
brought  together  and  fully  illustrated,  with  many  unpublished  letters 
and  original  designs,  by  a  scholar  of  wide  repute.  £2  2s.  Od.  net. 

JULIUS  CAESAR  IBBETSON 

by  Rotha  Mary  Clay 

Ibbetson  stands  high  among  the  Little  Masters  of  English  painting. 
This  book  by  Miss  Clay,  already  known  for  her  scholarly  monograph 
on  Samuel  H.'eronymus  Grimm,  does  not  claim  to  have  discovered 
him;  it  dees,  however,  claim  to  do  justice  to  his  memory.  He  emerges 
from  these  pages  as  one  whose  company  was  sought  by,  and  whose 
skill  and  judgment  were  respected  by,  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.      £3  3s.  Od.  net. 

COUNTRY  LIFE  LTD. 

2-10  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.2 
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Why  it  pays  to  ship 
by  Clipper  Cargo 

1  You  save  valuable  time 

2  You  get  there  before  your 
competitors 

3  You  quickly  develop  new  markets 

4  You  save  on  warehousing  costs 

5  You  can  rely  on  careful  handling 

Pan  American's  Clipper  Cargo  Service  will 
carry  your  goods  by  air  to  key  points  in  6 
continents.  For  full  particulars  apply  to : 
50  Pall  MaU,  S.W.i  (Whitehall  3311). 

PmAmRrcM 
World  AmwAYS 

C-s/fie  System  of  f/ie(-^F/ijin(j  (T/'ppers 


LIFE-BOAT 
FACTS. 


LIFE -BOAT 
MEN 


All  Life-boat  men 
are  volunteers  except 
the  motor  mechanics.  All  are  rewarded  every 
time  they  answer  a  call.  Total  yearly  payments 
to  the  men  are  nearly  £100,000.  The  Life-boat 
Service  is  supported  entirely  by  voluntary 
contributions.  Send  your  contribution  how- 
ever small. 

ROYAL  NATIONAL 

LIFE-BOAT  INSTITUTION 

42,  GROSVENOR  GARDENS,  LONDON,  S.W.  I. 

the  duke  of  montrose,  k.t.,  C.B.,  c.v.o.,  v.d.,  Treasurer 
COL.    a.    D.    durnett    brown,    M.C.,    T.D.,    M.A.,  Secretary 


The  Havana  leaf  in  Burlingtons  is  of  the  finest  quality 


FAMILY  MEN  UNDER  AGE  45 

Your  responsibilities  are  great.  A  consider- 
able Fund  would  be  required  to  provide  your 
widow  with  £250  a  year  free  of  tax  until  the 
time  you  would  have  reached  the  age  of  65, 
followed  by  a  substantial  annuity  for  the 
remainder  of  her  life. 

THE    STANDARD  FAMILY 
INCOME  POLICY 

solves  this  problem,  in  the  case  of  a  man  aged  24,  for 
less  than  £60  a  year,  and  in  the  case  of  a  man  aged  44 
for  £95  a  year.    Other  amounts  may  be  obtained  at  a 
proportionate  cost. 

This  type  of  policy  can  be  granted  only  to  male 
lives  in  good  health  whose  ages  do  not  exceed  45. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to  : 

THE  STANDARD  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1825.  Assets  exceed  £54.000,000 

HEAD  OFFICE  :  3  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH 

London  :  3  Abchurch  Yard,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.4 
15a  Pall  Mall,  S.W.I 
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IMPERIAL  W  LEATHER 


Anncunctmtm  of  CUSSONS  SONS  &  CO.  LTD,  84 


BROOK  STREET,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  LONDON  W.i 
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ROBINSON'S  of  PALL  MALL  .  .  . 

are  anxious  to  purchase  pictures  in  oil 
and  water  colours  of  N.  American  Indians 
and  early  Western  subjects.  Particularly 
those  by  George  Catlin  and  Alfred  J. 
Miller  (the  artist  who  accompanied  the 
Sir  William  Drummond  Stewart  expedi- 
tion to  the  Western  United  States  in 
1837-8). 

WILLIAM  H.   ROBINSON  LTD. 


16  and  17  Pall  Mall 


London,  S.W.I 


By  Appointment,  Medallists  to  H.A1.  The  King 

SPINK  *  SON,  LTD* 

Est.  1772 

Dealers  in 
Fine  Coins  and  Medals 

5,  6  &  7,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Tel.  :  Whitehall  5275  (4  lines)  Cables  :  Spink,  London 


□ 


Jm  old  map  of  your  County^ 

An  old  map  of  your  County 
makes  a  decorative  picture  and 
an  original  gift. 

I  have  a  large  collection  of 
genuine  17th  and  18th  century 
county  maps  by  Speed,  Blaeu, 
Saxton,  Morden  and  others  — 
at  prices  from  30/-  up  to  £14. 

Please  quote  the  district  in 
which  you  are  interested. 

L.  C.  BAYNTON  WILLIAMS 
will  send  particulars  on  request  from  =E 
Devonshire  Cottage,  Leatherhead,  Surrey.  ^ 
Leatherhead  2573  J 


BRIGHTON 

A  well-assorted  stock  of 

^Antique  Silver 

ALWAYS  ON  VIEW  IN  OUR  GALLERY 
Special  this  month  : 
GEORGE  II  and  III  PEPPER-CASTORS,  MUSTARDS 
and  SALT-CELLARS 

THE  SUSSEX  GOLDSMITHS'  CO.  LTD. 

13,  PAVILION  BUILDINGS 


THE  term  " LICENSED  VALUER"  is 
not  a  qualification,  but  merely  a  legal 
obligation.  Almost  anyone  can  take  out  a 
licence  for  valuing.  Trustees,  solicitors  and 
others  are  advised  that  membership  of  the 
Valuers,  Surveyors  and  Estate  Agents  Associ- 
ation, Ltd.,  3-4,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  entails 
adherence  to  a  strict  code  of  professional 
conduct,  implies  professional  qualifications, 
and  is  indicated  by  the  designatory  letters 
"F.V.A."  (Fellow)  and  "  A.V.A."  (Associate). 


U.  in  A  |{  ft  i 

Restorers  of  the  Antique  Arts  and  Crafts 

ESTABLISHED  1770 

Museum  and  Collectors'  Pieces.  Restorers  to  the 
leading  Museums 

A  few  examples  of  work  undertaken:  Bronze,  Ceramics,  Enamels, 
Ivories,  Jades,  Mother  of  Pearl,  Marbles,  Tortoiseshell,  Snuffs,  etc.  etc. 

Receiving  Office  : 

11  D'Arblay  Street,  Wardour  Street, 
London.  W  .  1 . 

GERRARD  3S13 


EDINBURGH 


SCOTLAND 


^Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jeivellery 

HARRY  CHERNACK 

12,  ROSE  STREET 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 
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ORTON  HALL,  near  PETERBOROUGH 


The  valuable  contents  of  this  Mansion 
trill  be  sold  by  auction  on  the  premises  on 
September  zyd  and  z^th,  by  direction  of 
A.  B.  Campbell,  Esquire,  in  the  Estate 
of  the  late  Isabe/le,  Marchioness  of  Hun  fly. 

Among  many  unusual  items  to  be  offered 
are  the  Gilt  Decorative  Harpsichord  and  the 
pair  of  I  ith-century  Celestial  and  Terrestrial 
Globes,  each  with  contemporary  glass  casey 
reproduced  here.  Other  articles  include  fine 
Chippendale  Carved  Gilt  Mirrors,  Eouis 
XV  and  XVI  Salon  Appointments  and 
costly  China. 

Illustrated  catalogues  of  this  sale  (price 
is.),  and  particulars  of  the  many  auction 
sales,  in  our  London  salerooms,  will  be  for- 
warded on  request. 


PHILLIPS,  SON  &  NEALE 

^Auctioneers 

Blenstock  House,  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i 

Telephone  :   MAYfair  2424 


every  subject* 
WeBUVBooMs.^  a 


PITT  &  SCOTT 

LTD. 

{Established  1876) 

Fine  Art  Packers  and  Forwardins  Asents 

Seventy  years'  experience  of  satisfactory  service 
in  packing,  and  shipment  of  Objets  d'art  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Household  removals  to  and  from  all  parts  abroad. 
• 

Please  write  for  illustrated  booklet  of  information. 
LONDON:  l/J  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH  YARD.  E.C.4 

AND  AT  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  PARIS,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ETC. 


No.  5 


'NOTES    ON    ANTIQUE  SILVER' 


by  Commander  G.  E.  P.  HOW,  R.N.  (Ret.) 
Are  now  available,  price  2/6 


Published  irv 


HOW(of  Edinburgh,  Ltd.),  27,  Sloane  St*,  London,  S-W.l 
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JAMAVANA 


JAMAICA'S  FINEST  CIGAR 


••  UUul  you  liliv  this  shvrry 
—  it's  South  Mrirun 


*s  extremely  good.  I  got  some 
•uth  African  wine  the  other 
iy  .  .  .  . 

know.  A  good  wine,  but  not 
this  quality. 

fecisely,  but  why  the  dif- 
rence '? 

'ell,  this  is  a  truly  representa- 
>e  South  African  wine.  You 
e,  though  the  Cape  has  been 
r  centuries  one  of  the  world's 
test  wine  countries,  it  couldn't 
rnipete  in  Britain  with  European 
tuntries  until  Empire  wines  got 
duty  preference  twenty  years 
'O.  That  bucked  up  the  South 
frican  industry. 

ut  why  haven 't  we  tasted  such 
ines  before  ? 

cause  really  fine  wines  are 
:hieved  by  selectivity,  experi- 
ent  and  slow  maturing.  South 
fri<.a  has  done  as  much  in 
enty  years  with  some  wines  as 
e  Continent  has  in  generations. 

nly  certain  wines,  then  ? 


OUTH  AFRICAN  Wl 
ASSOCIAT 


So  far.  All  are  good,  but  not  all 
are  fine.  The  improvement  is 
naturally  progressive. 

Were  South  African  wines  well- 
known  here  before  the  prefer- 
ence twenty  years  ago  ? 

Now  you're  delving  into  history. 
They  used  to  be  very  popular. 
But  in  1 860  Mr.  Gladstone 
removed  the  Colonial  Preference 
and  sent  the  South  African  wine 
industry  into  the  wilderness. 

Is  that  likely  to  happen  again  ? 

/  hope  not.  Imperial  Preference 
has  encouraged  the  South  African 
wine  growers  to  tremendous 
efforts.  The  British  Government 
is  not  likely  to  lead  such  an 
important  Empire  Industry  up 
the  garden  again.  It  wouldn't 
make  sense. 

So  we  can  look  forward  to 
several  kinds  of  really  fine  wines 
from  South  Africa  ? 

You  certainly  can, 
and  very  soon,  too. ' 


NE  FARMERS 
ION 


(LONDON)  LIMITED 


ROD  LINOT  FILS 

ESTABLISHED 


THE 


CHOCOLATE 


O  F   T  H  E 


CONNOISSEUR 


On  Sale  Early 
November 


THE  CONNOISSEUR 
YEAR  BOOK&DIARY 


21s, 

plus  4s.  8d.  P.  Tax. 
Postage  and  packing 


$5.00 

in  U.S.A., 
including  postage. 


LIST  OF  CONTENTS 


The  National  Trust  for  Places  of  Historic  Interest 
or  Natural  Beauty.    Work  of  Vital  Importance 
undertaken  in  the  Public  Interest 
A  Note  on  Furniture  Materials 
Glossary  of  Furniture  Woods  and  Other  Materials 
London  Plate  Marks,  from  James  II  to  Victoria, 

and  Provincial  Town  Marks 
Some  Famous  English  Salts  from  a.d.  1494  to 
A.D.  1731 
National  Art-Collections  Fund 
How  to  Collect  English   Porcelain,  by  Frank 
Tilley,  F.R.S.A. 
Marks  on  English  Porcelain 
Marks  on  Continental  Porcelain 
Reign-Marks  found  on  Chinese  Porcelain 
Some  Pictures  in  the  Collection  of  Lord  Bearstead 
at  Upton  House,  given  to  the  National  Trust,  1948 
Stamp  Souvenirs  of  1947-48 
Auction  Sales  in  Great  Britain 
The  Year  in  American  Museums 
New  York  Auction  Prices  of  the  Season  1947-48 

The  Work  of  The  Pilgrim  Trust 
Museums    and  Galleries  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland 

Art  Institutions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Art  Societies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
The  Principal  Art  Exhibitions  held  in  1947-48 
Some  Notable  Art  Books  and  Publications  issued 
in  1947-48 
Art  Magazines  and  Periodicals 
The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
Members  of  The  B.A.D.A. 
Lists  of  Dealers  in  Antiques  and  Works  of  Art, 
Auctioneers,  Valuers,  etc. 


Ihe  1949  Year  Book  is  edited  and  compiled  throughout  by  H.  Granville  Fell 
Editor  of  The  Connoisseur.  It  has  stiff  board  covers  with  cloth  binding  to  the 
ipine,  and  a  fine  colour  plate,  'The  Music  Lessor,'  by  Metsu,  insetted  on  the  front 
cover.  The  whole  production  is  well  illustrated  and  has  several  pleasing  colour, 
plates.  Apart  from  the  diary  section  of  aaure-tir.ted,  cream-laid  writing-paper,  it  is 
printed  throughout  on  white  art  paper,  and  consists  of  over  200  pages  of  well- 
written,  comprehensive  and  authoritative  contributions  and  data  of  infinite  value  to 
all  interested  in  the  retrospective  arts. 

We  consider  this  the  most  in.porlanl  publication  rj  its  kind  in  Ihe  art  world,  and  would 
suggest  copies  be  ordered  immediately  through  your  usual  bookseller  or  direct  from  the 

Publishers: 

C  ONNOISSEUR  LT  D.,  28-30,  GROSVENOR  GARDENS 

LONDON,  S.W.I,  or 
572  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.22,  U.S.A. 
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BERT  CROWTHER 

OnJv  Address  : 

SYON  LODGE.  BUSCH  CORNER.  ISLEWORTH.  MIDDX. 

TELEPHONE  :  HOUNSLOW  2555 


GARDEN  ORNAMENTS 
WORKS  OF  ART 
WROUGHT  IRONWORK 


PANELLED  ROOMS 
MANTELPIECES 
ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 


One  of  a  pair  of  very  fine  i8th-centun  Lead  Vases. 
Height,  c/r.  6  in.       Width,  ift.  3  in. 
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orman  iiamo 


.10     MANS     IOO        LONDON        $    W  3 


KEN.  524* 


SET  of  eight  Regency  side- 
chairs  in  dark  olive-green, 
■ecorated  with  gilt  and  ornamented 
■nth  ormolu  mounts. 

The    c~  =  "s    zznen    :~e    :  =ss  i= 
■charm    and   beauty  of   the  best 
Regency  design. 

Hnusual  features  are  the  cradled 
Bats  and  the  lateral  splay  of  the 
fro-:  ez.: 

Circa  1810. 


NORMAN  R.  ADAMS  LTD.    •    MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS*  ASSOCIAT 


Pnntea  in  Qreat  Britain 


1 1  n  i  n  r  i  r  1 1  n  f  n  *  f  t  r  t  >  m  i  m  t  f  1 1 1 1  n  f  i  r  n  f  i  ri  f  f  1 1  n  i  mi  jii' tfj  *  m»m  mmmi  t  y****'Lf ' f  f f  I1U. 
■y^ifeu.vi  n.j  /i  u  iniu  u.iuiii.il  ly^FUr** 

HXil  I  I  >M  I  I  'III  1 1  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  IU  I  I  I   W1  T^^" 

si;.)* 


IUIIIIIt!lin!IIH!!l!liHIUl!l!ll:I!!' 

■ii}  Mi  in ; rut  f  * r^i' 7 

i  14.1  Li  i  n  » « • « •  f  i  H  f • ' '  1  Jliv 


Mid  18th-century  Pine  Mantelpiece  trom 
Mulberry  Green  House,  Harlow,  Essex. 
The    milestone    shows    distance  trom 
London. 


PRATT 

ck  SONS,  LTD. 

(Members  of  B.A.D.A) 
158-160,  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 
Telephone:  KENsington  9821. 


IE  CONNOISSEUR, 

 WITH    WHICH    IS    INCORPORATED     IN  TERN  A  T'ONA  L     ST  i.'O/O 


ST.  HELESA  OF  CO.VSTA.YTI.YOPLE  :  FROM  THE  PAINTING  BY  C  I  MA 
DA  CONEGLIANO  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  DOCTOR  JAMES  HASSON 


MEMORY  can  serve  you  well  if.  for  Antique 
Silver,  a  call  is  made  at  No.  83  Cheapside. 
Should  your  journey  be  across  the  world, 
you  may  be  well  repaid  in  your  search  for  a  fairly  wide 
choice  of  good  examples  of  the  masters  in  silver  craft, 
that  you  can  buy  at  prices  comparing  well  with  trading 
values. 

If  a  visit  is  impractical,  you  can  send  your  inquiry. 
We  will  deal  with  it  courteously  and  as  quickly  as 
possible  upon  receipt  of  details  of  the  actual  type  of 
article  required  and  the  amount  in  mind  to  be  outlaid. 

You  may  want  to  choose  a  distinctive  gift  in  the  near 
future.  The  address  is  worth  noting  in  your  personal 
memoranda:  83  Cheapside.  London.  E.C.2  {midway 
between  Bank  of  England  and  Bow  Church) ;  telephone, 
Monarch  4604. 

ANTIQUE 
SILVER 
TEA  SETS 
PORRINGERS 
COFFEE  POTS 
TANKARDS 
CUPS 
SALVERS 


Re-entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  March  5/A,  1942,  at  the  Post  Office  a:  Neu  York,  S.Y.,  U.S.A.,  under  the  Act  of  March  yd,  1879. 

Printed  in  Great  Britain. 
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ARTRIDGE  &  SONS 


LONDON 

144, 145  &  146  NEW  BOND  ST.,  W.l 


LTD. 

NEW  YORK 

6  WEST  FIFTY-SIX  STREET 


Qlever   lose   an    opportunity   to   see   anything  beautiful. 
d^Beauty  is  Qocl  s   kandicritincj— Charles  kingsley 


One  of  a  pair  of  Mahogany  Settees  in  the  Chinese  taste 
Circa  1755.    Illustrated  on  page  95,  Dictionary  of  English 
Furniture,  Vol.  1 1 1 


r  you  ANTIQUAX,  a  hard,  long-lasting,  brilliant  POLISH  suitable  for  fine  furniture 
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'STRADIVARIUS 
THE 

VIOLIN  MAKER' 


by 

EDGAR  BUNDY,  R.A. 

Size  of  canvas, 
20     30  ins. 


Sole  Agents  for  the 
Works  and  copyrights 
of  paintings  by  W. 
Lee-Hankey,  R.W.S. 


M.  NEWMAN  Ltd.,  43a  DUKE  STREET&  1/3  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.1 

ESTABLISHED  1870  (Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' Association)  TELEPHONE:  WHITEHALL  6068-9 

19th-century  and  Contemporary  Paintings  and  Drawings  Collections  Purchased 
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By  Appointment 

Silvrrtmllht 


By  Appointment 

XUveramil/is 


By  Appointment 

Mlmramitht 


CRICHTON  BROTHERS 


(^jliszabeilinn 


St.  Simon  St.  James  the  Less 

(London,  date  1574.    Maker's  mark:  An  escallop  (Recorded  mark). 


WE  DESIRE  JO  PURCHASE  Collections  or  Individual  Pieces  of  Antique  Silver 
Having  a  large  outlet  for  both  Old  and  Second-Hand  articles,  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  the  fullest  market  value 


96,  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


Telephone  :  ABBEY  3578 


(Late  of  22.  Old  Bond  Street) 


Cables  :  DATEMARK,  LONDON 


in 


£7,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET 

LONDON 


Telephone:  HOLBORN  3936 

THE  CONNOISSEUR,  December,  i948 


W.C.i 


Cables:  PHIZ,  LONDON 

IV 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(Bruton  Street)  LTD. 
Established  1823 


Teleplmne: 
MAY  J  air 
2066 


27,  Bruton  Street,  W.i 


Telegrams  : 
Gregca,  Wesda 
London 


INTERESTING  FURNITURE 


A  Queen  Anne  W a/nut  Kneehole  Table  of  a  fine  colour. 

An  early  iSth-century  Walnut  and  Gilt  Mirror,  with 
swan- necked  pediment  and  cartouche. 


JOHN  BELL  °'  ABERDEEN 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

56-58  BRIDGE  STREET,  ABERDEEN  | 

Telephone  3090  Telegrams  and  Cables  :  Antiques,  Aberdeen 

Also  at  398  SAUCHIEHALL  STREET,  GLASGOW,  and  at  BRAEMAR 


An  important  early  18th-century  Antique  Chippendale  Mahogany  Side-table  with  dark 
grey  statuary  marble  top.  The  cabriole  legs  are  exquisitely  shaped  and  carved,  and  it 
has  a  magnificent  brown  colour.     Length  5  ft.     Height  32'.  in.     Depth  30  in.  Period 

circa  1740. 


Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LICENSED  VALUATORS 


Set  of  four  Antique  Queen  Anne  Walnut  Single  Chairs  of 
very  unusual  type.  They  have  loose  seats  and  finely  shaped 
and  pierced  backs.  The  cabriole  legs  are  attractively 
carved,  and  retain  the  original  cross  stretchers.  Period 
circa  1710. 


An  unusually  attractive  Antique  Sheraton  Mahogany  Secretaire  Breakfront  Bookcase, 
with  shaped  astragal  doors  and  with  cupboards  and  drawers.  It  is  beautifully  figured 
and  crossbanded.    Length  7  ft.  6  in.    Height  8  ft.  6  in.     Depth  20  in.     Period  circa  1790. 


A  very  fine  Antique  Hepplewhite  Mahogany  Bookcase  with 
lovely  shaped  astragal  doors.     Width  4  ft.  8  in.  Height 
8  ft.  2  in.    Depth  II  in.    Period  circa  1785. 
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JUDGE  JEFFREYS'  LODGINGS 

DORCHESTER 


MEMBERS  Ol  THE 

BRITISH  \NI1QI  I   Dl  \I1RS'  ASSOCIATION 


Telephone  369 

A  List  of  Clocks  with  descriptions,  prices  and  photographs  will  be  sent  on  application 


An  early  Clock  by 
Robert  Thompson, 
"neare  Palmal," 
with  a  month  move- 
ment, in  a  long  case 
with  parquetry  veneer 
of  beautiful  colour  in 
walnut  and  king- 
wood,  6'  11"  high. 
Circa  1685. 


A  rare  walnut  Daniel  Quare 
Barometer,  40"  high,  for 
standing  or  hanging,  with 
expansible  feet,  very  finely 
engraved,  and  dated  1680. 
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MARCEL  STEELE 

43.   DAVIES  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.  1. 

SPECIALIST  JN 
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BLUETT  ^  SONS 
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ik  St.,  London,  W-l 


Puttick  k  Simpson  Ltd. 

//nc  Art  Auctioneers 

5  ALES  BY  AUCTION 

ART,  indue  ire  Porcelain  ,  Pottery,  Glass, 
Antique  Furniture,  etc 
SILVER,  JcweHcrv,  Sheffield  Plate,  etc 

POSTAGE  STAMPS 
ANTIOUE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

PICTURES,  Prints.  EngravinsS'  etc- 

BOOKS,  MSS. 

-£  NEW  BOND  SI.,  LONDON,  W.i 


25,  DERING  ST.,  LONDON,  W.i 


M.  BERNARD 

21.  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


Telephone:  WHITEHALL  6894 


sLall  be  pleased  to  Lear  Jrorn  owners  or  llieir  adenls  wi  ill 
a  new  to  our  purchasing f  Jor  casLf  Jine  drawings  and  paints 
inds  of  all  selwolsf  exiiier  single  pictures  or  complete  collections. 

Wanted  especially — Fine  sporting  drawings  and  paintings 

Boxing,  Cricketing,  Fishing,  Hunting,  Racing,  Shooting,  Rowing  and  Yachting,  etc. 


JACK  RANSOME,  1st  Whip. 
T.  DAY,  2nd  Whip. 


BERNARD  GRANVILLE 
Master  of  the  Warwickshire  Hounds 
on  his 

Famous  Horse  'The  Admiral.' 
Painted  in  1837  by  W.  WEBB. 
Size  of  canvas,  60  x  84£  inches 


TOM  DAY. 
Huntsman 


iSth-CENTURY  PADOUK  WOOD  GAMES  TABLE 
This  very  fine  quality  table  has  a  reversible  chess-board  slide  which  opens  to  reveal  the  inlaid  back- 
gammon board.    The  drawer  is  fitted  with  compartments  for  counters,  etc.,  and  for  writing  materials. 


ANTIQUE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 

HARRODS 

MEMBER  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 

HARRODS   LTD    KNIGHTSBRIDGE   LONDON   SWi        Tel.:   SLOane   1234        Cables:   EVERYTHING  HARRODS 

THE  CONNOISSEUR,  December,  1948 


River  Scene  by  JAN  VAN  GOYEN 

Panel  13£  in.  X  101  in-    Signed  and  dated. 


KOETSER 

GALLERIES 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,   .  32  East  57th  Street, 

London,  S.W.I  New  York 

Whitehall  9349 


Collections  or  single  paintings  purchased 

XI 


By  appointment.    Antique  Dealers 
to  H.M.  Queen  Mary 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
and  SILVER,  PORCELAIN, 
CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART 


A  RHODIAN  JUG  WITH 
ELIZABETHAN  SILVER-GILT 
REPOUSSE  MOUNTS.  Height 
10',  ins.  Date  1592.  Maker's  mark 
J.H.  in  shaped  shield. 

Exhibited  at  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Faience  of  Persia  and  the  Nearer 
East,  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club, 
1907.  The  only  other  recorded  jugs 
of  this  nature  with  fully  marked 
Elizabethan  mounts  are  that  of  1586 
by  the  same  maker  from  the  Swayth- 
ling  Collection  and  that  of  1597  in 
the  British  Museum. 


MALLETT  &  SON 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


Telephone  May  fair  4527 
'NV  IT  AT  ION  TO  LOOK  ROUND  THEIR  EXTENSIVE  GALLERIES 

fxTHE  CONNOISSEUR,  December,  1948 


IS  EXTENDED  TO  ALL  THOSE  INTERESTED  IN  ANTIQUES 
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IN  A  LANDSCAPE.'  by  A.  MAGNA  SCO 


Canvas:  35^  ins.  x  325  if 


TOOTH 

Established  1842 

31,  BRUTON  STREET, 

LONDON,  W.l 

May  fair  2920  Cab/es :  '  INVOCATION,  London  ' 

XIII 


An  early 
ijth  century 
Oak  liedsteady  the 
head  with  carved 
and  moulded  panels 
and  pilasters — the 
canopy  top  in 
moulded  panels  and 
carved  cornice 
supported  at  foot  by 
heavy  circular  posts 
elaborately  carved 
with  fruit  and 
foliage.  4'  6"  wide 
overall—  restored 
and  in  good 
condition. 


GILL  &  REIGATE  have  built  up  a 
reputation  over  half  a  century  for  reasonably 
priced  fine  English  Antique  furniture  and 
furnishings  and  in  celebrating  their  Golden 
Jubilee  invite  all  visitors  to  London,  whether 
from  Overseas  or  the  Provinces,  to  view  their 
collection  at  Morley  Hall,  St.  George  Street, 


which  has  been  the  home  of  Gill  &  Reigate 
for  the  last  20  years. 

To  those  unable  to  visit  London, 
photographs  of  individual  pieces  will  gladly 
be  sent  if  residents  in  the  U.S.A.  will  send 
a  note  of  their  particular  requirements. 


C^Reigaie  I 

GILL  6c  REIGATE  LTD.      ■      MORLEY  HALL      •      ST.  GEORGE  STREET  HANOVER  SQUARE     •     LONDON,  W.i| 
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26, New  Bond  Street.  London. w.i. 


George  II  silver  Waiter. 
By  George  Hindmarsh.    Date  1732. 
Weight  7  oz.  6  dwt.    5£  in.  diameter. 


Pair  of  George  I  silver  Muffineers. 
By  Thomas  Bamford.    Date  1723. 
Weight  10  oz.  2  dwt.    Height  6  in. 


George  II  silver  Teapot. 
By  Edmund  Pearce.    Date  1730. 
Weight  7  oz.  17  dwt.    Height  3J  in. 


Antique  Silver,  Jewels  and  Objets  £Slrt. 
Collections  or  Individual  pieces  purchased. 

Valuations 
for  Trobate,  'Division  and  Insurance. 


Telegrams  : 


TESSIERITE,  WESDO,  LONDON. 


Telephone  : 
MAYTA1R  0458. 


DRAtnbK 

AND 

c  vr\r \tij  a  A/f 
o  i  JJJbJN  tl AM 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  De 

alers'  Associat  on 

PAUL  STORR 

A  Magnificent  Pair  of 
GEORGE  III  Silver-gilt  Wine 

Coolers  with  stand s — 
London,  1809,  by  Paul  Storr 

St  ^ 

Exhibited    at   the  Regency 

Exhibition,    Brighton,  1948 

Queen  Victoria 

HP*  #• 

Street, 

R  E  AD  I  N  G, 

BERKSHIRE 

Telephone  3724 

ESTABLISHED  1790 

1   

Visit  our  Galleries  for 
FINE  PAINTINGS  and  WATER-COLOURS 


"  The  Despotch,"  by  J.  G.  Viben  "A  Game  of  Cards,"  by  Stephen  Lewin 

FROST  &  REED  LTD. 

41  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.I  10  Clare  Street,  Bristol,  I 

PICTURE  EXPERTS  THROUGHOUT  EIGHT  REIGNS 
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Louis  XV  Kingwood  and  Tulip  wood  Commode. 
Fine  ormolu  mounting  attributed  to  Charles  Cressent. 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE  AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN  MARY 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  collection  of  English 
and  Continental  Works  of  Art,  recognised  as  the  most 
comprehensive  in  the  world,  including  a  large  selection  of 
curtains  and  fabrics. 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

CELEBRATING  OUR  8oth  ANNIVERSARY 

44-52,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 


TELEPHONE:  MUSEUM  2121 


XVII 


Uealer  in  Fine  Cllrl  r  i 

J.  M.  BOTIBOL 


' """"  -S«5  — • .... 

MUSEUM  5834 

THE  CONNOISSEUR,  Deceraberi  J94g 


Telegraphs  and  Cables 
YELSTAN,  LONDON 


xvin 


Three  X  VIII  -cent  ur\  > 
diamond floral  Brooches. 
Examples  from  our 
collection  of  Antique 
Jewellery. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 

Old  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
particularly  French  and  Scandinavian. 
Gold  and  Enamel  Snuff-boxes. 
Antique  and  Modern  Jewels. 
Objets  d'Art. 


lember  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


Telephone :  MA  Yfair  6261  &  6262 
XIX 


LEONARD    KNIGHT  LTD 


An  Adam  Mahogany  Window  Seat  covered  in  modern  green  damask.      Length  over-all,  6  ft.  6  in. 
Illustrated  in  Bolton's  Architecture  of  Robert  and  james  Adam,  Vol.  I,  pages  H8 1  —2. 


NCE 


89,    PARK    LANE,    LONDON,    W.I  "^"iBSw'ffiS.'HSBiS 

Telephones:  GROSVENOR  2311,  GROSVENOR  6363,  Ext.  65.  Cablegrams:  KNIGHTIQUE,  LONDON.  Telegrams:  KNIGHTIQUE,  AUDLEY,  LONDON 


RARE  STAMPS 


HARMER,  ROOKE  &  C°  L™ 

hold    weekly     auctions  of  rare 
stamps  and  collections  at  their 
STRAND  SALE  ROOMS. 

Full   particulars   as  to  Sales 
Commission    and  Valuation 
Charges  may  be  had  from 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 

Established  nearly  50  years 

2,  Arundel  Street,  London,  W.C.2 

TEMPLE  BAR  7941  (4  lines) 
In  association  with 

HARMER,  ROOKE  &  CO.  INC. 
560  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Fine  Works  of  Art,  Porcelain,  Furniture,  Carpets,  Jewels,  etc. 

Xke  Antique  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd. 

liq,   New  Bond  Street,  London, 


Telephone:   MAYfair  ia54-5 


Cahles  :    Apoco,   WesJo,  London 


LEGER 

GALLERIES 

(J.  LEGER  &  SON) 

Established  1892  Tel:  Regent  2079 

13,  OLD  BOND  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.l 


Mrs.  Linzee,  Wife  of  Admiral  Linzee,  by 
SIR  MARTIN  ARCHER  SHEE,  P.R.A. 
(1769-1850)  Canvas  30  X  25 

We  desire  to  purchase  paintings 
and  water-colours  by  old  and 
modern  masters 


The  "Chychris"  Series  of 

1ban6*lp>amte6 

Gbma  S)oor  jfurntture 

<1banMes  anO  jffnger  flMates) 
FOR  THE  COUNTRY  HOME  OR  TOWN  RESIDENCE 

THE  "  CHYCHRIS  "  SERIES  OF  THIS  BEAUTIFUL  WORK  IS,  OF 
COURSE,  THE  GENUINE  HAND-PAINTING  OF  ARTISTS  BURNT 

INTO  THE  CHINA 

® 

Every  assistance  will  be  given,  if  desired,  for  correct  selection  to  blend 
designs  and  colour  with  various  Furnishing  Fabrics  and  Interior  Decoration 

9 

OWING  TO  THE  VAST  VOLUME  OF  ORDERS  ON  HAND  FOR  THIS  WORK,  IT  IS  RE- 
GRETTED THAT  IT  IS  NOT  POSSIBLE  TO  PROMISE  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY.  EVERY 
ENDEAVOUR,  HOWEVER,  WILL  BE  MADE  TO  MEET  REQUIREMENTS  AS  QUICKLY  AS 

j    '«  *    •    POSSIBLE.   

Illustrations  representative  of  this  beautiful  series  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

CHARLES  HARDEN 

30  DORSET   STREET,  BAKER  STREET,   LONDON,  W.l 
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ASPREY  &  CO.  LTD.,  165/168  New  Bond  St., 
London,  W.I.   and   at  Cheltenham. 

MEMBERS        OF         THE         BRITISH         ANTIQUE        DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 
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—CECIL  DAVIS— 

Specialist  in  the  FINEST  ENGLISH  and  IRISH  GLASS,  PORCELAIN,  POTTERY,  etc. 


A  large  selection  of  Georgian 
Table   Glass   of  all  kinds  suit- 
able for 

Xmas  and  Wedding  Gifts. 

Georgian  quart-size  Decanters  from  £3  10s 


Collections  and  single  specimens  purchased 


Collectors'  specimens  include  a  com- 
prehensive collection  of  18th-century 
Drinking  Glasses,  etc..  of  all  periods,  in- 
cluding many  rarities. 

High  prices  paid  for  fine  examples  of 
all  kinds. 


The    Bowl    is   13  ins.  long  by 
7  ins.  wide  and  11^  ins.  high. 
It  is  decorated   with   large,  flat, 
diamond  cutting  with  festoons  of 
close    flutes  ;    castellated    edge  ;  heavy 
knopped    stem     pillar  —  moulded  oval 
pedestal  base.     Circa  1785. 


GROSVENOR  STREET, 
NEW  BOND  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.I. 

Telephone  :  GROsvenor  3 1 30. 
Cables  :  "  Crystaldav,  London." 


A  magnificent  example  of  an  early  Irish  Fruit  Bowl 
of  large  size  and  finest  quality. 


Member  of  The  B.A.D.A. 


Marfan  4670 


Licensed  Valuer 


81  Davies  St.,  Oxford  St.,  London,  W.I 
FINE  OLD  CHINESE  CERAMICS  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

We  hove  a  large  and  varied  selection  of  Chinese  Antiques 
suitable  for  Christmas  gifts,  at  prices  to  suit  all  purses. 


An  unusual  and  brilliant  Chinese  Painting  on  Mirror,  depicting 
a  lady  of  quality  dressed  in  imperial  blue,  seated  under  a  flower- 
ing tree  near  a  group  of  goats:  the  background  in  rich  browns, 
blues  and  yellows       18th  Century.      Framed.  26  in.  by  21  in. 


there  is  only  ONE 


£t£j:    for   Persians  — 

of  course! 


British  and  Oriental  Carpets. 
New  and  Secondhand  (free  of 
Purchase  Tax),  in  a  very  wide 
range   of  prices  to  suit  all. 


CcCZ  (LONDON) 


"J 


hi 


LICE  NSED  VALUERS 

162-8  Brompton  Road,  London,  S.W.3 
97  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.I 


ALTERATIONS 


CLEANING 


FITTING 


(KEN  9878) 
(VAY  7008) 

•  REPAIRS 
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THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS 

LTD 

PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 

BY 

OLD  MASTERS 


W.  MARLOW 

Florence 

40  X  56  inches 


43,  OLD   BOND   ST.   and    3,  ALBEMARLE  ST. 

LONDON,  W.l 

TAjAcr.e:  REGENT  3042  ;  MAYFAIR  8524  Telegrams  :  '  RESEMBLE,  LONDON.' 
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W.  G.  T.  BURNE     ©lb  Enoltsb  ano  3nsb  ©lass 


Telephone:  MAYfair  4489 


(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 


A  pair  of  rare  Glass  Candle- 
sticks,   moulded    flutes  and 
white   opaque    twist  stems, 
moulded  domed  bases. 
English,  circa  1760. 


A  rare  Sweetmeat  and  Cover, 
engraved  vine  on  cover,  tear- 
drop  baluster  stem,  domed 
foot,  I0£  in.  high. 
English,  circa  1740. 


Specialist  in  18th-  &  early-!9th- 
century  Glass  Candlesticks,  Wall 
Lights,  Candelabra,  Lustres  and 
Cut  Table  Glass.  A  large  selec- 
tion of  interesting  specimen 
glasses  for  collectors  always  in 
stock.     Inspection  invited. 

High  prices  given  for  Old  Glass 
Paperweights,  Chandeliers, 
Candelabra,  Lustres  or  parts. 


27  DAVIES  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  W.I 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1,  BURLINGTON  GARDENS, 
NEW  ROND   STREET.  W.l 


have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale 
one  of  the  most  carefully 
chosen  collections  of  Antique 
English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works 
of  Art  in  Great  Britain  and 
America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  pur- 
chasing for  cash  any  of  the 
aforementioned  Works  of  Art. 


Telegraphic  Address: 
DAVIBLACK,  LONDON" 


Telephone: 
REGENT  3851 


716,  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Hnttques 
anb  jfurmsbtno. 

decorations 


A  choice  collection  of  Georgian  Chairs, 
Wing  and  Easy  Chairs,  Settees,  Dining 
Tables,  Bureaux,  Tallboys,  Chests, 
Persian  Rugs,  Mirrors,  Clocks,  Orna- 
mental China,  Chinese  Porcelain  and 
Ivories,  Cut  Glass,  etc. 

INSPECTION  INVITED 


WILLIAM  WILLETT  Ltd. 

antique  Galleries 

SLOANE  SQUARE,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  SLOane  8141 
"The  Home  of  Daylight  Saving" 
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A  Jine  George  II  side  table  in  Virginia  walnut  3  jt.  wide 


at   16   Grafton  Street 

Fine  Eighteenth  Century 
Furniture  '  Works  of  A  rt 

BLAIRMAN 

antiques 


MEMBERS   OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

H.  BLAIRMAN  &  SONS  LTD  •  16  GRAFTON  STREET  •  LONDON  W.i 

and   at    12    MONTPELLIER    PARADE  HARROGATE 


Mhtifrd  Williams 

(ANTIQUES) 

Ifiirui  ZAvl  ^Dealers 

A  Chelsea  "  Fable  "  Service  of  25  Pieces  in  Mint  Condition 
Circa  1755.    Red  anchor  mark 


Dish — greatest  width,  15  inches 

The  Service  is  amusingly  painted  with  nearly  100  /ESOP'S  FABLES  in 
colours  by  O'NEALE. 

Type  illustrated:  Wm.  King,  CHELSEA  PORCELAIN,  Plate  24.  See  also  Major  W.  H. 
Tapp,  IEFFERYES  HAMETT  O'NEALE. 

Formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  late  RT.  HON.  THE  EARL  FITZWILLIAM,  D.S.C. 


Enlargement  of  one  of  the  Fables 

■    FURNITURE   •  ANTIQUITIES 

3  6  -  3  8    SOUTH  STREET 

EASTBOURNE 

Telephone :  780 
Telegrams  and  Cables  :        Antiquity  Eastbourne 


Booksellers  and  Publishers  by  Appointment  to  H.M.  Queen  Mary 


B.  T.  BATSFORD  LTD 

FINE  ART  BOOKS 


HIERONIMUS  BOSCH  By  Jacques  Combe 

"  The  many  illustrations,  in  both  colour  and  monochrome  give  the 
greatest  value  to  M.  Combe's  book  ....  The  analytical  notes  bear 
witness  to  the  author's  profound  scholarship  and  insight  .  .  .  one 
of  the  most  welcome  books  of  the  season."        —  The  Connoisseur 


4to. 


142  plates 


50s.  net 


SWISS  MEDIEVAL  TAPESTRIES         By  Frederic  Gjsin 

"  Eleven  tapestries  are  reproduced  ....  AH  of  them  are  remark- 
ably charming  works  of  delicate  craftsmanship  .  .  .  ." 

—  Times  Literary  Supphmcnt 

"  Frederic  Gysin's  essay  adds  greatly  to  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  plates."  — National  Reiiew 

Demy  410.  1  5  large  plates  18s.  net 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  FURNITURE  By  J.  Aronson 

The  details  and  development  of  furniture  :  its  designers  and 
makers,  woods  and  materials,  architecture  and  decoration. 


Crown  4W. 


111S  illustrations 


JOs.  net 


1  j    NORTH    AUDLEY    STREET,    LONDON,  W.i 


Iberufcfort),  Iberotforfc,  Ibartforfc 
or  Ibertforo 

The  Historian,  Chauncy,  writing  in  the  year  1700,  says — 

"  Doubtkfs  it  was  meerly  called  Hartford  for 
Hertford  by  reafon  of  the  broad  Dialect  and 
ill  speaking  of  tbe  Vulgar  fort  of  People." 

Hertford  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  East  Saxons 
where  the  Kings  of  the  Province  kept  their  courts,  and  where 
a  National  Synod  was  held  on  the  24th  September,  a.d.  673. 
The  Danes  spoiled  and  ravaged  it.  It  was  defended  by  Alfred 
the  Great.  Its  Castle,  interesting  fragments  of  which  still 
stand,  numbered  among  its  governors  such  famous  names  as 
Robert  Fitzwalter  and  Hubert  de  Burgh. 

Rather  overshadowed  by  its  neighbours,  St.  Albans,  Hat- 
field and  Ware,  this  secluded  County  Town,  though  a  bare 
twenty  miles  from  London,  has  retained  much  of  its  quiet 
dignity  and  contains  great  wealth  of  pleasure  and  research 
for  the  Antiquary. 

Not  the  least  among  its  attractions  are  Beckwith's  Galleries  in 
Old  Cross,  where,  since  the  early  days  of  this  century,  the 
collection  of  Antiques  has  maintained  a  tradition  fully  in  keep- 
ing with  the  venerability  and  charm  of  the  Ancient  Town. 

UBecfcwitbs 

Old  Cross 
HERTFORD  -  ENGLAND 

Telephone  :  2079 
FINE  ANTIQUES,  VALUATIONS,  RESTORATIONS 
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An  early  \%th-centurj  walnut  bachelor's  Chest,  z  ft.  7  in.  wide,  of  most  rare  and  distinguished  design 

PHILLIPS  OF  HITCHIN,  LTD. 

anor  ^Jtouse 

in 
,erts. 


bers  B.A.D.A. 


Telephone :  Hitchin  67 


W.  WILLIAMSON  &  SONS 


F.  H.  BOYS 


©16 

furniture 


A  6-ft.  Sheraton 
Mahogany  Inlaid 
Bow-front  Sideboard. 


CASTLE  HOUSE  49  quarry  street,  GUILDFORD 


TELEPHONE  NO.  5019 


By  Appointment,  Dealer  in  Antique*  to  H.M.  Queen  Alary 

CAMEO  CORNER 

for  Interesting  old  Jewels  and  Works  of  Art 
of  many  descriptions 

Collections  or  individual  pieces 
purchased 


26  Museum  Street,  London,  WC1 

Museum  :  040 1 
CLOSED  ALL  DAY  SATURDAYS 


aooKsciieQs  t,  publishers  bv  appointment  to  o.ueen  maav 

800  ARTISTS  OF  THE 
BRITISH  SCHOOL 

— the  giants  and  the  /.'tt/e  Masters — 

feature  in  the  new  Lewis  catalogue.  An  event 
in  the  world  of  books — addressed  to  collector, 
connoisseur  and  student.  To  those  interested 
in  ceramics,  there  are  monographs  on  Bristol, 
Chelsea,  Derby  and  Worcester.  Textiles, 
Carpets,  Furnishing,  Country  Life  and 
finely  illustrated  gift  books  offer  a  choice 
selection  for  the  most  discriminating  taste. 
The  catalogue  is  available  on  application. 


&£J3zivist  Uliblishers^imitecf 


THE  TITHE  HOUSE  -LONDON  RD  ■  LEIGH-ON-SEA  - ESSEX 
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Set  of  five  pairs  of  Antique  Silver  Meat  Dishes  (14*  ins.,  17  ins., 
174  ins.,  19*  ins.,  22  ins.  in  length.    By  Paul  Storr.   London  1812. 
Would  sell  in  pairs. 
From  the  collection  of  the  RT.  HON.  BARON  HATHERTON 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES  COLLECTIONS  OR  SINGLE 

INVITED  PIECES  PURCHASED 

OLD  BOND  STREET  •  LONDON,  W.l 

{Our  only  address)  Telephone:  REGENT  1396 

XXXI 


Specialists  in  Antique  Oriental  Carpets 
and    Rugs,    Savonneries,  Aubussons, 
Needlework  and  Tapestries 


A  fine  antique  Ghiordes  (Asia  Minor)  Prayer  Rug,  niche  in  dark 
green,  pink  carnation  border  on  blue  ground,  subsidiary  borders  on 
yellow  and  cream  ground. 
Size  7  ft.  10  ins.  by  5  ft.  3  ins. 


ROFFfi  &  RAPHAEL  in  succession  to 

THE  VIGO  ART  GALLERIES 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

6a  Vigo  Street,  Regent  Street,  London,  W.l 

Telephone  :  REG.  4^51  Telegrams  :  Viartlerie,  Piccy,  London 


VICTOR  NEEDHAM  LTD. 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

8,   LANSDOWNE   RD.,  BOURNEMOUTH 

Telephone  :  Bournemouth  151 S 


A  rare  ancique  Queen  Anne  Tallboy  in  Yewtree.  Original  colour 
and  condition.  Height,  5  ft.  7  ins.  Length,  3  ft.  6  ins.  Width,  23  ins. 
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H.R.HARMER  ltd 

39-42  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, W.l 

TEL.  MAY  FAIR  0218  (4  LINES) 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  SO  YEARS 

in  outoCKiodiori  with 

H.R.HARMER,  inc., 

?*  H  of  New  y&Uk 

i  H.  R. HARMER,AusTRALiA.PTY.,LTD. 

I  VALUATIONS  ACCEPTED  BY  ALL  AUTHORITIES 
1      FOR  INSURANCE  *  PROBATE  •  SALE 

I 


farftim  of  fate*  hate  Atojmpt 


XXXII 


STABLISHED  1H7«» 


fETLEY 

(  mil  Smit li  \mll<-\  m reel ) 

RUTON  STREET 
KLEY  S^)..  W.l 

Bne  :  MAYfair  388 1  and  .1885 


>f  The  British  Antique  Dealers1 
Association 


Old 

sh  Furniture 

and 
A  s   of  Art 


A  very  choice  Chippendale 
Period  Mahogany  Bureau 

Bookcase. 
8  ft.  1  in.  high,  3  ft.  1\  ins. 
wide.  1  ft.  11  ins.  deep. 


G.  M.  LOTINGA,Ltd 

-  57,  NEW  BOND  STREET 
LONDON,  W.I 


Telephone  :  MAYfair  3952 


C^me    ff~\ri  cilleries 


OLD  AND  MODERN  MASTERS 


P.  VAN  HAMME 
Panel  size,  22     28  ins. 


Inspection  invited 


Tel.:  Welbeck  8664 


Members  B.A.D.A. 


Established  1889 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

Trustees  of  the  late  Charles  Woollett,  E.  R.  Woollett  and  E.  B.  Woollett 

59  and  61,  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Also  at  The  Art  Galleries,  Rochester,  Kent 

Antique  Furniture  ::  China  ::  Glass 
Pottery     ::     Silver      ::     Works  of  Art 


Very  fine  Miniature  painting  on  ENAMEL  by  H.  P.  Bone  of  "  La 
Duchesse  de  Fontagnes  "  (from  the  original  by  Mignard  in  the  collection 
of  Earl  Spencer,  Northants.).    Brilliant  colouring,  in  tortoiseshell  frame 
(from  the  collection  of  Sir  Alfred  Beit,  Bart.). 


Telephone  : 
HOLBORN  6623/4 
4200 


Packing  Warehouse  : 
ORMOND  CLOSE 
GREAT  ORMOND  ST. 
WC  I 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 

SPECIALISTS 

IN  THE 

PACKING,  SHIPPING  &  TRANSPORT 

OF 

ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE  & 
WORKS  OF  ART 


55  GREAT  ORMOND  ST. 
LONDON,  WCI 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD  I  8/10  Bridge  Street 
HUDSON  SHIPPING  CO  INC  j       NEW  YORK 
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Bigcs 

MAIDENHEAD 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


WILLIAM  cr  MARY  W  ALNUT  CHEST  OF  DRAWERS 
GEORGE     I     GILT     GESSO  MIRROR 
BRACKET  CLOCK  BY  WOOD  OF  LONDON  IN  MAHOGANY  AND  ORMOLU  CASE 
PAIR  GEORGE  I  SILVER  CANDLESTICKS  BY  MATTHEW  COOPER 

(2,    HIGH    STREET,    MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 

TEL.    3  LINES  223-963-964 


H.  W.  KEIL 

17th  and  18th  CENTURY  FURNITURE 


Telephone 
BROADWAY 
108 


The  Finest  and  Largest  Selection  in  the  Midlands. 

TUDOR  HOUSE,  BROADWAY,  WORCS. 


fine  arts 


Chapters  in  Art  series    6s.  etieh 

(Black-and-white  covers) 

BUILT-IN  FURNITURE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

by  Frederick  Gibberd. 
VENEERED  WALNUT  FURNITURE  1660-1670 

by  R.  W.  Symonds. 
SHERATON  FURNITURE  DESIGNS 

preface  by  Ralph  Edwards.  (5s.) 
ENGLISH  POTTERY  FIGURES  1660-1860 

by  R.  G.  Haggar. 
ENGLISH  PORCELAIN  FIGURES  1744-1848 

by  Wm.  Ruscoe. 
THE  MODERN  POTTER  (Ceramic  Ware) 

by  R.  G.  Cooper. 
RECENT  CERAMIC  SCULPTURE 

by  R.  G.  Haggar. 
BRITISH  SCULPTURE  1944-46 

by  Eric  Newton. 
FIGURES  IN  WOOD,  of  W.  Africa 

by  Leon  Underwood. 
MASKS  OF  WEST  AFRICA 

by  Leon  Underwood. 

Other  titles 

CHIPPENDALE  FURNITURE  DESIGNS 

by  R.  W.  Symonds. 
ORNAMENTAL  DESIGNS  OF  CHIPPENDALE 

by  R.  W.  Symonds.  In  preparation. 
HEPPLEWHITE  FURNITURE  DESIGNS 

preface  by  Ralph  Edwards. 
DECORATIVE  DETAILS  OF  18th  CENTURY 

by  W.  &  J.  Pain.  Edited  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Richardson. 


John  Tirunti  Ltd  books 

HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE  (Regency,  1807) 

by  Thos.  Hope.  Folio. 
THE  CABINET  AND  CHAIR-MAKER'S  REAL  FRIEND 
AND  COMPANION  (1765) 

by  Robert  Manwaring. 

ALEC  TIRANTI  LTD 

72  Charlotte  Street  London,  W.I 

Sole  agents  for  the  Bergamo  Institute,  and  for  11  Milione,  Milan 


Is.  6d. 
7s.  6d. 
'7s.  6d. 
6s. 

21s. 
6s. 


Carved 
Oak 

half'jigure 
St.  John 
Preaching 
Height 

3fi- 


l  in. 


J  ■  WIPPELL 

&    CO.,  LTD. 

1 1  Tuf ton  Street,  Westminster,  LONDON,  S. W.  1 .  Cathedral  Yard,  EXETER,  Devon 
Agent  in  U.S.A.  :  GEO.  L.  PAYNE     •     One  Lee  Place     •     PATERSON,  N.J. 
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Maker  :  William  Lukin 


from  the  collection  of  old  English  Silver  at 

fHE  GOLDSMITHS  & 
SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 

112  REGENT  STREET 
'  LONDON,  W.I 

MBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  ONLY  ONE  ADDRESS  (AT  THE  CORNER  OF  GLASSHOUSE  STREET)  (TEL.:  REG.  3021) 
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A  James  II   Silver-gilt   Toilet   Service  of 
elaborate  design.    Made  by  John  Jackson. 
circa  1685.     Weight  378  o%s. 
From  a  Rojal  Collection. 


We  invite  inspection  of  a 
unique  collection  of  Antique 
Silver  and  Works  of  Art  at 
our  Bond  Street  Showroom. 


TELEPHONE:  MAYFAIR  5984  &  5825 


84  &  8^  New  Bond  Street 
Xtnfcett    &    CO.,    %tb.  London,  W.i 

THE   FIRST   JEWELLERS  *    SILVERSMITHS   IN   NEW   BOND  STREET 


(Gloria  .Antica 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

OLD  ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


WORKS    OF  ART 

POTTERY  AND 
PORCELAIN 

We    specialise   in    unusual  and 
historical  pieces. 

170   BROMPTON  ROAD, 
LON  DON,  S.  W.3 

Under  the  personal  direction  of 
Wing-Commander  C.  L.  DE  BEAUMONT,  M.A.  (Cantab.) 

Telephone  :  Kensington  0367. 


nth-cmtury  Clock  Movement  with  alarum  tcork.      Wheel  Joliot 
escapement  control,  tiilh  hog's  bristle  regulator. 


itatt 


Camerer  Cuss  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  growth  of  the  craft  of  horology  to  call 
and  see  some  interesting  collectors'  pieces  of  clocks  and 
watches  on  view  at  their  premises. 

Antique  clocks  and  watches  are  sympathetically  repaired 
and  restored  by  craftsmen  working  in  the  old  tradition, 
and  experienced  guidance  is  always  available. 

CAMERER  CUSSP> 

JUaitrs  of  Good  Cfocis  &  Watches  stnce  1788 
EW  OXFORD  STR  BET  •  LON  DON  •  W.CI 
Also  91  Kingsway,  W.C.2 
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LEGG*/  DORCHESTER 

MEMBER  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


©lt>  EngUsb  jfurniture 


Regency  Mahogany  Sideboard  with  vbree  Drawers 
Circa  1 8 1 5 


E.  W.  J.  LEGG 

REGENCY   HOUSE       •       DORCHESTER       •  DORSET 

Telephone  :  Dorchester  964 


XXXIX 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

Established  1806 

SPECIALISTS  IN  ANTIQUE  SILVER 


Telephone  :  Cheltenham  2821 


WILLIAM  III  TANKARD 

1699 

WILLIAM  &  MARY 
DREDGER.  1691 

PAIR  OF  GEORGE  III 
DISHES,  1813 

also 

WILLIAM  III  LOVING 
COP,  1698 

GEORGE  II  TAPER  STICK, 
1731 

GEORGE  II  DREDGER,  1741 

GEORGE  II  BRANDY 
WARMER,  1746 


Promenade,  CHELTENHAM 


I'1 


■  The  Gateway  to  the  Lakes  ■ 

ill  1  Hi 


urn 


A  rare  Meissen  group,  Aeneas  and  Anchises. 
Depicting  the  Flight  from  Troy.    Height  10  ins. 

J.  R.  COOKSON  LTD. 

ntidues  an 


Members  B.A.D.A.  KENDAL 
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Telephone  140 


Picture  Dealers  by  Appointment  to 


H.M.  the  late  King 
of  the  Hellenes 


H.M.  The  King         EM.  the  late  King  Fuad 


THE 

Parker  Gallery 


CATALOGUE 
OF 


PUBLISHED 


Send  for  a  copy  to 


2  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly, 
London,  W.i. 

Regent  278^  Established  1750 
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CHARLES  E.  THORNTON 


THE  FINEST  XVIII-CENTURY  ANTIQUES 
ARE  MY  SPECIALITY 


Inquiries 
Invited 


One  of  a  Set  of  Four  early-18th-century  Easy  Chairs  in  Needlework.  Carved  claw  teet. 
In  superb  condition.  These  Chairs  are  from  the  Duke  of  Leeds'  Collection,  Hornby 
Castle,  Yorks,  and  are  illustrated  in  Macquoid  and  Edwards'  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture. 

(HE  ADAMS  HOUSE,  PETERG ATE,  YORK 

A  ho 


THE  GEORGIAN  HOUSE,  BLOSSOM  STREET,  YORK 

Telephone:  YORK  3333 

XLI 


THE  GENERALTRADING  COMPANY(mayfair)  LTD. 


Members  of  The  B.A.DA. 


A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
those  interested  to  inspect  our  compre- 
hensive and  carefully  selected  stock  of  fine 
Antique  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art  at 


1,  3  &  5,  GRANTHAM  PLACE, 
PARK  LANE  (Piccadilly  End), 
LONDON,  W.l. 

Tel.:  GROsvenor  3273.    REGent  4345/6. 
Cable  Address  :  Equiparta,  Audley,  London. 


Regency  Bookcase  with  original 
decoration.  3  ft.  5  in.  long  X 
3  ft.  6  in.  high  x  10  in.  deep 


PRINCE  VLADIMIR  GALITZINE 

20a,  BERKELEY  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Mayfair  5032 

Objets  d'Art,  Old  Masters,  China, 
Silver,  Icons,  Prints 


Plates  of  Military  Subjects  from  our  Collection. 
Imperial  Russian  Factory,  1820-1830. 


W.  F.  GREENWOOD  &  Sons,  Ltd. 


ANTIQUES  &  JEWELLERS 


Established  1829 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


Hepplewhite  Mahogany  Serpentine  Chest  of  Drawers. 
3  ft.  3  ins.  wide,  I  ft.  10  ins.  deep,  2  ft.  7£  ins.  high. 

2  &  3  CROWN  PLACE,  HARROGATE 

Telephone  4467 

Also  24  STONEGATE,  YORK 

Telephone  3864 
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MUSEUM  GALLERIES 

LONDON 

Publishers  of  Fine  Engravings  of  Old  and  Modern  Masters 


Bent  Tree 


Size  121  x  18  ins. 


A  SERIES  OF  MEZZOTINT  ENGRAVINGS  IN  COLOUR  AND  MONOCHROME 
BY  H.  SCOTT  BRIDGWATER  AFTER  COROT'S  MOST  FAMOUS  PAINTINGS 
Signed  Artist's  Proof  state  only.    Limited  edition. 
There  are  now  only  a  few  sets  remaining  for  subscription. 

The  Bent  Tree  Paysage,  Pont  de  Palleul  Chevriers  des  Iles  Borromees 

Macbeth  and  the  Witches  Souvenir  de  Mortefontaine  L 'Eclogue  ^ 

The  Dance  of  the  Nymphs  Les  Bucheronnes  de  Bois  Mort  Souvenir  dTtalie 

Le  Passeur  Danse  des  Bergeres  The  Fisherman's  Hut 

Also  L'Orage,  or  The  Storm,  after  Gustave  Courbet;   The  Willows,  after  Daubigny. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  WILL  BE  SENT  FREE 

38,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone  :  Regent  6488 

Studios  :  53,  SHORT'S  GARDENS,  DRURY  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C.2 
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LEONARD  WYBURD  LTD. 

73  SLOANE  AVENUE,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


English 
Furniture 
of  the 
17th  and  18th 
centuries 


Repairs 
and 
Restorations 


Telephone : 
KENSINGTON 
•  7201 


J.  KYRLE  FLETCHER  LTD 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

Have  the  following  interesting  items  for  disposal 


17tli-,  18th-,  and  19th-century  Yew-wood  Furniture 
17th-century  Dutch  Painting 
Rare  Mug,  inscribed  and  dated  17J9  (Duvivier) 

Collectors  of  refined  Old  English  Furniture  and 
Pottery  are  invited  to  register  their  wants  ivith  us. 

40  Eaton  Retrace  Cl££"),  Xonoon,  S.Kffl.l 


SQUARE 

SLOane  2461 


A  Set  of  four  fine  antique  Cushions,  embroi- 
dered in  petit-point  in  Classic  design  and  in 
brilliant  colouring. 

A  fine  Pontypool  Japan  rectangular  Tray,  with 
pierced  borders  and  decorated  with  fruit  and 
flowers. 

An  apple-green  Rockingham  Dessert  Service, 
painted  with  garden  flowers  in  colours. 
Twenty-two  pieces. 

An  eight-fold  Chinese  Screen,  decorated  with 
figures,  birds  and  utensils  in  incised  lacquer. 

Nantgarw  Porcelain,  by  W.  D.  John,  the 
magnificent  new  volume,  finely  illustrated  with 
colour-plates.  Price  7  guineas.  Prospectus 
and  specimen  plate  on  application. 


79  HIGH  STREET 

NEWPORT  mon. 
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wen  ^jayaon 

(MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION) 
Os/«  blislied   tn    I  lie    @tiv   one   hundred   and  jijly  year 


-S3"  ^ 


UNIQUE  SUITE 

Set  of  four   oval   Tureens  and 
Covers. 

Date  1784.    83  oz. 

Set  of  four  oval  Salts. 
Date  1786. 

Pair  of  beaded  Peppers. 
Dates  1767-71. 

Oval  beaded  Mustard. 
Date  1786. 

Oval  beaded  Soy  Cruet. 
Date  1787. 

lOi-in.  oval  beaded  Salver. 
Date  1784.    16  oz. 

I2|-in.  oval  beaded  Salver. 
Date  1786.    22  oz. 

Pair  of  silver  Candlesticks,  with 
Old  Sheffield  branches. 

Date  1784. 

Complete,  £500 


153, 


(^Jencliurck      cJlreel,  cJ2ondon, 


(Nearest  Station  :  Monument  Underground) 
Telephone:  MANSION  HOUSE  2160  ESTABLISHED  1790  Cables:  LANDAWATA,  FEN,  LONDON 
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Specialists  in 
DECORATIONS 

PERIOD    &  MODERN 
INTERIORS 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

MINOR  STRUCTURAL 
ALTERATIONS 

SANITARY    &  ELEC- 
TRICAL WORK 
Etc. 


Our  Decorating  Advisers  will  give  you 
the  fullest  information  and  prepare 
drawings  or  our  representative  will  be 
pleased  to  call  upon  you  to  estimate  and 
advise  without  charge. 


AN   INTERIOR   °^  8race  an^  beauty  is  a  work  of  art 
in  itself,  its  achievement  to  be  embarked 
upon  only  where  there  are  craftsmen  at  call  and  experience  is  at  hand. 


Cavendish  House  of  Cheltenham 


Cavendish  House  [Cheltenham)  Ltd. 


Established  1 8 1 8. 


Telephone:  Cheltenham  52081. 


Gloucestershire. 


L.  LOEWENTHAL 

4,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I. 


Whitehall  1781 


Member  of  The  B.A.D.A. 


One  of  a  pair  of 
rosewood 
Bookcases,  in- 
laid with  brass 
stringing. 

5  ft.  7  in.  high 
2  ft.  8  in.  wide 
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A.  VAN  HAMME,  1854 
Oil-painting  on  panel,  size  29  ins.  X  23f  ins.    Framed  34  ins.  X  28|  ins. 


MITCHELL  GALLERIES 

2  6?  3  DUKE  STREET,  ST  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


Telegrams  :  Nymphlike,  Piccy,  London 
Telephone  :  Whitehall  4213 


ESTABLISHED  1870 


AUSTRALIAN  AGENT  :  A.  M.  DA  VIES 
G.P.O.  BOX  3157,  L.L.,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 
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J.  &  W.  TWEED, 

408  &  410,  LEEDS  ROAD, 

Tel.  23223.  BRADFORD  EST  1903 


— ■"       11  y 

n 

1 

;  Tl 

  :7---  '  •  1 IJ 

'  A 

A  William  and  Marv  Bureau  in  veneered  walnut. 
Circa  17C0.    3  ft.  wide. 


THE  ASSOCIATION 

OF 

BRITISH  PICTURE 
RESTORERS 

The  Association  will  consider 
applications  for  apprenticeships 
from  youths  of  15-]  8  years  of  age. 

All  communications  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  : 

MISS  A.  RENEE, 
3,  Dudley  House,  169,  Piccadilly,  London,  W.l. 


W.  E.  COE  &  SONS 

H.  G.  COE,  F.A.L.P.A.,  F.V.A.  L.  A.  COE,  F.A.L.P.A.,  f.v.a. 

INCORPORATED  AUCTIONEERS 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON 

AUCTION  ROOMS 

REGULAR  WEEKLY  SALES  OF 

Antique  and  Modern  Furniture, 
Silver,  Plate,  Jewellery, 
Carpets  and  Effects 


Valuations  for  Probate,  etc. 

OFFICES  AND  SALE  ROOMS  : 

67-71  &  79-85  OLD  BROMPTON  RD. 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  S.W.7 

'Phone:  KENstngcon  2422  (3  lines) 

'Grams:  'Wecosons,  Southkens,  London' 


ARTHUR  CHURCHILL  LTD. 


A  finely-cut  Sweetmeat  of  the  later 
18th  century. 

Ready  at  Christmas : 
Glass  Notes,  No.  8.    Price  4/-,  post  free. 

34  MARyLEBONE  HIGH  ST.,  W.l 
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An  elegant  Regency  Writing  Table  of  the  finest  quality  in  faded 
rosewood  with  ormolu  mounts,  the  drawers  being  lined  in  pencil  cedar. 


JEREMY  LTD. 

255  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W.3. 

Telephone  :  FLAxman  0644. 
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KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY 

Hanover  Square  Auction  Galleries 


SALES  BY  AUCTION 

are  held  regularly  of 

THE  CONTENTS  OF  MANSIONS  AND  PRIVATE  RESIDENCES. 
TRADE  STOCKS  AND  OTHER  EFFECTS. 
ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN  FURNITURE. 
PICTURES,  FURS.  JEWELS.  SILVER,  CHINA  AND  GLASS. 
LIBRARIES  AND  WORKS  OF  ART. 


Sales  on  Owner  s  Premises 


Valuations  for  Estate  Duty,  Fire  Insurance.  Transfer  and  all  other  purposes.    Inventories  prepared. 


20  HANOVER  SQUARE.  LONDON,  W.  1 


Telephone:    MAYfair  3771  (10  lines) 


AN  interesting  example  of  an  early  i  8th 
l  centurv  walnut  tw  in  domed  bureau- 
cabinet.  The  panels  are  finely  figured  and 
the  interior  is  fitted  with  pigeon-holes, 
drawers  and  shelves.  This  fine  mellow 
coloured  piece  has  brass  drop  handles  and 
escutcheons. 

There  is  always  a  well  chosen  selection 
of  antique  furniture,  interesting  as  well  as 
useful,  to  be  found  at 


HEAL  &  SON 


HEAL  &  SON  LTD.,  1  96  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.I 
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fine  pieces  10  ROYAL  PARADE,  HARROGATE,  YORKS.  collections 

WANTED  Phone.  Harrogate  SSS8  PURCHASED 


MAPLE 


Fine-quality  serpentine-front  COMMODE  (4  ft.  6  in. 
wide) .    Top  drawer  divided  and  fitted  slide. 

A  set  of  8  and  2  HEPPLEWHITE  CHAIRS  with 
needlework  seats  (2  needlework  seats  differ) . 

PARIS  BUENOS  AIRES 


MAPLE    &    CO    LTP    TOTTENHAM    COURT    ROAD,    LONDON,  W.l 

BIRMINGHAM  BOURNEMOUTH  BRIGHTON  LEEDS  NOTTINGHAM 
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MARY  BELLIS  of  BOURNEMOUTH 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


AN  UNUSUALLY  SMALL  WALNUT  KNEE-HOLE  DESK.    WIDTH  2  ft.  Sh  in. 

WITH  OR  G  NAL  FEET  AND  ERASS  MOUNTS.    E^RLY  I8TH  CENTURY. 
POTTERY  PIECES  BY  RALPH  WOOD  OF  BURSLEM.    CIRCA  1770. 


West  bourne 

/  •  t  '  r 
-  — *—  _ 


3,  YELVERTON  RD.,  BOURNEMOUTH 


Bournemouth 
2106. 


ores 


St.  John's  Place,  PERTH,  Scotland 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

GENUINE   ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

SCOTTISH,  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  POTTERY, 
CHINA  AND  PORCELAIN 

OLD  ENGLISH  AND  IRISH  GLASS 

We  cordially  invite  visitors  from  overseas  to  inspect  one  of  the  finest 
collections  in  Scotland 


Queen  Anne  walnut  pedestal  Dressing-table  with 
Queen  Anne  upright  Mirror,  with  4  drawers.  Pair 
of  Chinese  porcelain  Ch'ien  Lung  Graviata  Vases 

TRADE  BUYERS  WELCOMED 
Phone:    PERTH   2226   (3  lines) 


J.   H.  GILLINGHAM 

(H.  LEWIS)  Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

I  &  5  Harrington  Rd.,  South  Kensington,  S.W.7 

Telephone:  KEN.  8242 


©lb  English 
Walnut  anfc 
flDahooan^ 
furniture 


In*  conjunction  with  Messrs. 
Saint  of  Sloane  St.,  Ltd., 
we  shall  be  exhibiting  at 
the  Antique  Fair  being  held 
at  the  Statler  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, January  31st — Feb- 
ruary 4th,  1949. 


An  unusual  George  II 
mahogany  Cabinet  on 
original  stand. 

1 5  in.  wide,  8  in.  deep, 
44  in.  high. 


HENRy  SPENCER  &  SONS 

HARRY  A.  SPENCER,  F.A.I.,  ERIC  C.  SPENCER,  M.B.E.,  M.A.(Oantab.), 
F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I.,  RUPERT  W.  SPENCER,  M.A.(Cantab.),  F.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

SALES  By  AUCTION 

of  the  Contents  of  Mansions 
and  Country  Houses.  Sales  of 
Landed  Estates  and  Properties 


20  THE  SQUARE     RETFORD  NOTTS 

Tel.  531=2  (two  lines) 

91  BRIDGE  STREET  WORKSOP 

Tel.  2654 

NORFOLK  CHAMBERS  NORFOLK  ROW 
SHEFFIELD  l 

Tel.  252o6  (two  lines) 
Valuations  for  all  purposes 
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LTD. 

138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i. 


A  gold  basket  containing  lilies  of  the  valley— a  masterpiece  by  Karl 
Faberge.  The  flowers  are  carried  out  in  Oriental  pearls  and  diamonds, 
the  moss  in  finely-spun  gold,  and  the  leaves  are  carved  from  Siberian  jade. 
7  ins.  long ;  over-all  height  7f  ins. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  inscription  engraved  underneath  the  basket : 

'To  Her  Imperial  Majesty  the  Empress  Alexandra  Feodorovna 
from  the  Iron  Works'  management  and  dealers  in  the  Siberian 
iron  section  of  the  Nijni-Novgorod  Fair  in  the  year  1896.' 
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'PECIALISTS  IN  OLD 
ENGLISH    and  CONTINENTAL 
PORCELAIN 

ANTIQUE  WORKS  OF  ART 


(Members  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers' 
Association) 


A  superb  Queen  Anne  Walnut 
Settee,  with  Needlework  back 
and  seat.    In  fine  state. 
Length  4  ft.    Circa  1710. 


STAFFORD'S,  13a  New  Bond  St.,  London,  W. 


Telephone:  Regent  4472 


THE    1949    CONNOISSEUR    YEAR    BOOK    and  DIARY 

IS   NOW  ON  SALE 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book  of  over  200  pages,  full  of  comprehensive  data  and  articles  of  infinite  value.  An  ideal 
Christmas  Gift  for  all  interested  in  the  retrospective  arts.  Please  order  your  copies  immediately  through  your  usual 
bookseller,  or  direct  from  the  Publishers  :  Price  21/-  plus  4/8  Purchase  Tax.  (Postage  1/-.) 

CONNOISSEUR     LTD.,     28-30     GROSVENOR     GARDENS,     LONDON,  S.W.I 


CHARLES  ANGELL 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 


Particularly  fine  genuine 
antique  Chippendale  period 
Mahogany  Commode  having 
serpentine-shaped  front  and 
ends,  fitted  two  small  and 
three  long  drawers  and  fine- 
quality  ormolu  mounts.  Lovely 
figured  wood  and  colour.  "  An 
untouched  specimen  in  mint 
condition."  Circa  1760.  Length 
3  ft.  I  I  in.  Depth  2  ft.  I J  in. 
Height  2  ft.  10  in. 

From  a  Private  Collection 


ALSO  FOR  SALE 

Large    stock    of    Antique  English 
Furniture,    China,    Glass,    etc.,  at 
moderate  prices 

Enquiries  welcomed 

WANTED 

To  purchase,  fine-quality  pieces 
of  Antique  Furniture,  China  Ser- 
vices, Glass,  etc.,  at  best  possible 
cash  prices 


34,  MILSOM  STREET,  BATH 


Telephone:  Bath  2762. 


Telegrams  and  Cables:  "  Antiques,  Bath. 
ESTABLISHED  1894 
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WM.  BRUFORD  &  SON,  LTD, 


(Members  of  The  Biitish  Antique  Deahrs'  Association) 

EXETER  and  EASTBOURNE 

Established  1721  Established  1869 


I 


In  the  year  1692  Benjamin 
Pyne,  that  celebrated  English 
craftsman  of  George  Street, 
St.  Martin  le  Grand,  in  the 
City  of  London,  made  this 
pair  of  candlesticks,  which 
—in  spite  of  their  256  odd 
years — are  in  practically  as 
perfect  a  condition  as  when 
they  left  his  hands. 
Twenty- seven  years  passed, 
years  rilled  with  momentous 
events — in  which  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  led  the  English 
Army  to  such  renowned  vic- 
tory on  the  Continent — years 
of  elegance  and  culture  un- 
surpassed in  English  history — 
which  Wren's  churches, 


ua 


Grinling  Gibbons'  carvings, 
and  PurcelPs  music  were  con- 
temporary, and  in  which 
Queen  Anne,  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts,  was  succeeded  by 
George  I  of  Hanover,  and  the 
fashion  changed — from  the 
plain,  restrained  beauty  of 
Queen  Anne  Silver  and 
simple  walnut  furniture,  to 
more  elaborate  designs. 
Thus  Benjamin  Pyne,  affected 
by  the  taste  which  char- 
acterised the  early  Georgian 
era,  in  the  year  1 7 1 9  created 
this  pair  of  toilet  boxes  in  the 
new  elaborate  style;  the  lids 
are  repousse  with  Classical 
pictures  of  Diana,  and  the 
sides  embossed  with  romantic 
architectural  scenes.  The 
boxes  are  3^  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  weigh  1 7  oz.  17  dwt. 


Valuations,  Insurance,  Probate,  etc. 

Telephone  54901. 
lEEN  STREET,  EXETER. 


Collections  or  individual  pieces  purchased. 

Telephone  3452. 
TERMINUS  ROAD,  EASTBOURNE. 
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OIL-PAINTINGS 


Artist 
Pieter  de  Ring 

P.  T.  Van  Brussel 
R.  P.  Bonington 

John  Crome 

T.  Gainsborough 

J.  C.  Ibbetson 

n 

George  Morland 

Patrick  Nasmyth 

John  Linnell 
Francis  Wheatley 


George  Chambers 

Sir  A.  W.  Callcott 
John  Constable 
W.  Clarkson 

Stansfield 

Unknown 
Unknown 
Unknown 
D.  Serres 
James  Holland 
A.  Webb 

Arthur  Gilbert 
Richard  Wilson 


A.  V.  Copley  Fielding 
John  Varley 

A.  Nasmyth 

Patrick  Nasmyth 

W.  G.  Ferguson 
Patrick  Nasmyth 
L.  A.  Lhermitte 
Anton  Mauve 
J.  C.  Ibbetson 

M.  Gerard 
Patrick  Nasmyth 
W.  J.  Mueller 
J.  Webb 
J.  R.  Reid 
J.  M.  W.  Turner 

David  Cox 
W.  J.  Mueller 

T.  Gainsborough 
R.  Hilder 

J.  M.  W.  Turner 

David  Cox 
R.  Hilder 
T.  Gainsborough 
M.  A.  Rooker 
John  Crome 
David  Cox 
G.  Morland 
James  Ward 
Richard  Westall 
F.  Guardi 
Fantin  Latour 
James  Holland 

F.W.  Watts 
R.  Hilder 
F.  Wheatley 
David  Cox 
George  Vincent 
Jules  Dupre 
F.  de  Paula  Ferg 
John  Crome 
James  Stark 
John  Constable 

David  Cox 
Richard  Wilson 

Ti-\V\t-*  Prnrrp 


Subject 
Still  Life 

Fruit  and  Flowers 
The  Doge's  Palace,  Venice 
Landscape  in  Normandy 
Scene  on  the  River  Maas 
Gipsy  Encampment  at  Sunset 
An  Unmarried  Sailor's  Return 
A  Married  Sailor's  Return 
Morning:  Higglers  Preparing 

for  Breakfast 
View  on  the  Thames — 

Greenwich  in  the  Distance 
Sandpits 

Lady  Easy's  Steinkirk 

Young  Marlow  and  Miss 

Hardcastle 
Blowing  Hard 

Fishing  Scene 

Coast  Scene  with  Church 

Guardship  off  the  Nore 

Stormy  Seascape 
Off  Calais 

St.  Michael's  Mount 
Drake's  Island,  Plymouth 
Greenwich  Hospital 
Fishing  Lugger  off  the  Coast 

of  Kent 
Gilter's  Point,  Tenby 
The  White  Monk  (larger 

version) 
The  Hermitage 
Lake  of  Nemi 
English  River  at  Sunset 
Llanberis  Lake 
Dolgelly  Bridge 
Carnarvon  Castle 
Harlech  Castle 

Woody  Landscape  with 

Figures  and  Sheep 
The  Valley  of  the  Tweed 
A  Woodman's  Cottage 
Still  Life  with  Dead  Game 
The  Edge  of  the  Wood 
La  Baigneuse 
Minding  Cows,  Herisson 
Women  Washing  Clothes  in  a 

Welsh  Stream 
The  Seasons  (four  pictures) 
A  Rough  Road 
Gillingham 

On  the  Coast  of  Holland 
Fisherfolk  at  St.  Ives 
Linlithgow  Palace 

Flying  the  Kite 
Landscape  with  Cottages  in 
Winter 

Landscape  with  Market  Cart 
View  near  Sevenoaks:  Man  on 

White  Horse 
Now  for  the  Painter  (Pas  de 

Calais) 
Haymaking  near  Conway 
Okehampton 
Landscape  with  Sheep 
Westgate,  Winchester 
View  at  Blofield 
The  Skylark 
Shooting  Sea-fowl 
Sheep-shearing 
Women,  Sheep  and  Dog 
Dogana  and  Salute 
La  Causerie 
Piazza  San  Marco 
View  on  the  Grand  Canal 
Landscape 
View  near  Sevenoaks 
The  Return  from  the  Market 
On  the  Lledr 
On  the  Yare 
Coucher  de  Soleil 
Street  Scene 
The  Edge  of  the  Forest 
Windsor  Forest 
Salisbury  Cathedral 

Pandy  Mill 

River  Scene  with  Temple  and 
Figures 

OH  OrfnrH  Prinrrri  anH  Mill 


,  Gallery 
National  Gallery, 
Trafalgar  Square 

Tate  Gallery 


Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum 


Greenwich  Maritime 
Museum 


National  Museum  of 
Wales 


Swansea:  Deffett 
Francis  Art  Gal. 

National  Gal.  of  Scot- 
land, Edinburgh 


Glasgow  Art  Gallery 


Aberdeen 


Liverpool:  Walker 
Art  Gallery 


Manchester  City  Gal. 


Birmingham  Art  Gal. 


Leeds  Art  Gallery 


Sheffield 


Bradford 

Laing  Art  Gallery, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Cambridge:  Fitz- 

william 
Oxford:  Ashmnlpan 


Artist 
James  Stark 
E.  Burne-Jones 
Patrick  Nasmyth 
J.  Van  Os 
J.  Van  Os 
Henry  Bright 

James  Stark 
W.  Shayer 
T.  Danby 
Richard  W'ilson 

R.  Hilder 
David  Cox 
George  Vincent 
Sir  H.  Hughes 

Stanton 
William  Shayer 

G.  W.  Chambers 

A.  V.  Copley  Fielding 

E.  M.  Wimperis 
R.  Hilder 
George  Vincent 

J.  W.  Buxton  Knight 

H.  T.  C.  Tenkate 

F.  R.  Lee 

E.  Bristow 
C.  E.  Hering 

F.  Towne 

James  Northcote 
Peter  Monamy 
David  Cox 
Richard  Wilson 

W.  J.  Mueller 

A.  V.  Copley 

Fielding 
E.  M.  Wimperis 
Henry  Moore 
J.  C.  Ibbetson 
E.  Bristow 
Cecil  Lawson 
Richard  Wilson 
Sir  John  Gilbert 
Richard  Wilson 

John  Hilder 

J.  A.  O'Connor 
Arthur  Gilbert 


A.  Vickers 

C.  Williams 

David  Roberts 

Thomas 

Gainsborough 
Richard  Hilder 
W.  J.  Mueller 
G.  E.  Willcock 

G.  Munger 
R.  Hilder 

C.  M.  Powell 

A.  Stannard 

C.  J.  E.  Roqueplan 

John  Dearman 

C.  Collins 
E.  Bristow 

H.  Musgrave 

W.  Shayer 
John  Mogford 
E.  M.  Ward 
E.  J.  Niemann 
S.  D.  Colkett 


Subject 
The  Willow  Stream 
Building  of  the  Brazen  Tower 
Old  Cottages  on  the  Brent 
Vase  of  Fruit  and  Flowers 
Flower-piece 
Mills  on  the  Fens 
St.  Benet's  Abbey 
A  Lane  near  Norwich 
Gipsy  Encampment 
Dolwyddelan 

Landscape  with  River  and 
Boat 

Near  Otford,  Kent 
Going  to  the  Hayfield 
Grove  Scene:  Norwich 
The  Road  to  the  Sea,  Equihan 

A  Shady  Corner 
Portsmouth 
Vessels  on  Shore  near 

Southampton 
The  Ford 

Near  Henley-on-Thames 
The  Travelling  Tinker 
Near  Rickmansworth 
The  Warrior's  Story 
View  near  Crediton 
Windsor 

Rift  in  the  Gloom 
Castle  with  Waggon  and 

Horses 
John  Reeve  as  Harry  Alias 
Men  of  War 
The  Water  Wheel 
River  Scene  with  Figure  on 

Bank 
Dolgarrog  Mill 

Snowdon  over  Head  of  Traeth 

Moor 
Near  Barmouth 
Silvery  Day 
Cottage  Scenery 
The  Eel  Catcher 
The  Storm  Cloud 
Landscape  with  Tree 
Sancho  Panza 
The  White  Monk  (smaller 

version) 
Eton  from  the  River 


Gallery 
Oxford :  AshmolB 


Norwich 

Nottingham 

Bristol 


Bath 


Southampton 


Cheltenham 

Ipswich 
Bury  Art  Galler 

Plymouth 


Exeter 
Brighton 


Birkenhead:  WiL 
son  Art  Galler 


Hull 


Preston 

Royal  Academy 
R.A.  Diploma 

Bournemouth 
sell-Cotes  A 


: 


An  Old  Mill 

River  Scene  by  Moonlight  Reading 

with  Boat 
River  Scene  by  Moonlight  „ 

with  Cattle 
Cattle  with  Figures  in  Wooded  „ 

Valley 

Scene  in  Dovedale  „ 
Chiswick,  Mapledurham  and  „ 

Cookham  (in  one  frame) 
Church  of  San  Nicholas  de  la  Wakefield 

Villa,  Cordova 
Elmsett  Church 


A  Storm  Cloud 
A  Welsh  Stream 
Holly  Street  Mill 
On  the  Seine 

Landscape  with  Gipsy  Tent 
Fishing  Boats  off  the  Dutch 
Coast 

Sluice  Gate,  River  Wensum 
Rocky  Gorge  with  Figures 

and  Horses 
Landscape 

Landscape  (Lane  Scene) 
Landscape  with  Cattle 
The  End  of  the  Chapter 
Spring 

The  Coming  Breeze 
Coast  Scene  with  Figures 
Cliffs  at  Barlow 
Izaak  Walton  Fishing 
From  Mulgrave  Woods 
Two  Landscapes 


Bowes  Museurr 
Durham 

Wolverhamptor 
Leicester 

Harrogate 
Derby 


Blackpool :  Grt 
Art  Gallery 
Bolton 

Burnley 

Salford 

Southport 
Oldham 
Guildhall,  Lon< 
Huddersfield 


The  following  pictures  have  been  given  to  the  house  in  Norwood  Grove,  Strea 


William  Hamilton 
Angelica  Kaufmann 

A.  Vickers 

B.  E.  Fichel 

J.  Benlliure  y  Gil 
After  Greuse 
G.  B.  Quadrone 
A.  Brewer 
S.  Clarke  Hook 
T.  A.  Houston 


Jane  Shore  (Mrs.  Siddons) 
Apollo  and  the  Muses 
Harbour  surrounded  by  Woodland  and  Hills 
Billeting 

In  the  Guard  Room 

Innocence 

An  Amusing  Story 

The  Wetterhorn 

A  Devonshire  Stream 

The  Trvstina  Tree  (not  in  the  catalogue) 


IETTLEFOLD  TO  VARIOUS  PUBLIC  GALLERIES,  Etc. 


.Artist 

■UM 

Gainsborough 
Vorlidge 
fetch 
Hamilton 


Subject 
Portrait  ot  Qum 

Garrick  as  Tancrcd 

Mrs.  Siddons  and  Kemblc 

Mrs.  Siddons  and  her  son  in 

Isabella 


Gallery 
C  iarridk  ( Hub 


urcs  presented  by  \lr.  F.  J.  Nettlefold  to  Sir  Thomas  Nettlefold: 

A.  Bougereau       Cupid  and  Psyche 

■n  Cruickshank  Still  Life— Game,  Birds,  etc. 

Still  Life— Hare 
fol(  Interrupted 


WATER-COLOURS 


>mas  Girtin 
■»  Glover 
liam  Callow 
3astineau 
>mas  Collier 
■j  Sell  Cotman 
ligo  Richards 
Shepherd 
id  Cox 
1  Thirtle 
/ard  Duncan 
liam  Daniell 

L.  Leitch 


rlearne 

1.  W.  Turner 

id  Cox 
:r  de  Wint 
imas  Collier 
f.  Allen 
1.  W.  Turner 

id  Cox 
lowlandson 
V.  Rich 
.  Ibbetson 
id  Cox 
tet  Foster 


Victoria  and  Albert 


Landscape  with  Ruins  British  Museum 

Landscape  with  Rocks  „  „ 

Fishing  Boats  off  the  Headland    „  „ 
Eltham  Bridge,  Kent  „ 
Arundel  Park  (smaller  version)     „  „ 
Old  Houses  with  Figures  _ 
Downe  Church,  Kent  „  „ 

St.  Alban's  „  „ 

Louvre  and  Tuilleries 
Fye  Bridge,  Norwich 
Whitby 

Four  Indian  Subjects 

II.  5/7/9/11 
Four  Italian  Subjects 

III.  /49/51 
Lock  on  the  Thames 
Kilchurn  Castle 

Edinburgh  from  Arthur's  Seat  Tate  Gallery 


Sidmouth 

Black  Jack's  Cottage 
Village  on  a  River 
Moel  Siobod 
A  Cottage 
Brinkburn  Priory 

Rokeby  on  Tees 
Pope's  Villa 
Greenwich 
Gipsy  Beggars 
The  Night  Train 
View  of  Cromer 


mas  Rowlandson  Hampton  Bridge 


r  de  W  int 
ry  Jutsum 
I  Harding 
mas  Collier 
id  Cox 
rard  Daves 
Walton 
/.  Copley 

Fielding 
'ard  Duncan 

I.  Watelet 
r  de  Wint 


Bolton  Abbey  and  Rectory 
A  Kentish  View 
Mont  Ferrier 
A  Common  in  August 
The  Skylark 
Haweswater 
W  estminster  Abbey 
Scarborough  from  Across  the 
Bay 

Summer  Evening  Landing 

Cattle 
Swiss  Mountain  Village 
On  the  Teify,  Cardiganshire 


id  Cox 

Hardy 
uel  Prout 
ames  Linton 
id  Cox 
lolas  Pocock 
uel  Prout 
Jhillips  Jackson 
mas  Collier 
v\  Hunt 
'reswick 
ael  Prout 


A  Worcestershire  Farm 
Santa  Maria  della  Salute 
Cottages  at  Glastonbury 
Autumn 

Black  Jack's  Cottage 
In  the  Bristol  Channel  „ 
View  in  the  Forum 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  Cornwall  Bath 
The  Windmill  „ 
Among  the  Welsh  Hills  „ 
In  the  Weald  of  Kent 
Off  Plymouth 
laydock  Dodgson  Summer  Xight  on  the  Terrace 
Haddon  Hall 
View  of  Aldenham  Abbey 
Dutch  Schyts  off  Flushing 
The  Marshes 
A  Recollection 


W'hitworth  Art  Gal- 
lery, Manchester 


Graves  Art  Gallery, 
Sheffield 


Leeds  Art  Gallery 


Bradford  Art  Gallery 


Birmingham 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Derby 


Usher  Art  Gallery, 

Lincoln 
Leicester 


Southport 
Bristol 


Glover 
T.  Francis 
mas  Collier 
f.  Cooke 


Plymouth 


Hull:  Ferens  Gallery 


Copley  Fielding  Loch  Awe 


bner 
ancaster 
Hewitt 
ickers 
porte 
.  Markes 

.  Wolege 
home  Waite 
nas  Collier 
am  Callow 
nas  Collier 
^ood  Deans 
Hine 
|J  Cox 


A  French  Church 
Pont-y-Pair  Bridge 
Changing  Pastures 
Castle  bv  a  River 
The  Mill  in  Combe  Neath 
Harwich:  North  Sea  Trawlers 
Low  Tide 

St.  Peter's  Church,  Brighton 
Near  Ashford,  Kent 
Downs  near  Lewes 
Evreux 

River  Scene  with  Cottages 
S.  Anastasia 

Chalk  Pit  on  the  Downs 
Across  the  Sands,  Ulverston 


Leamington 


Cheltenham 
Brighton 


Worthing 

Hastings 

Southampton 


Eastbourne 
Wolverhampton 


Artist 

G.  Haydock  Dodgson 
Alfred  Parsons 

A.  V.  Copley  Fielding 
J.  J.  Hardwick 

James  Holland 
Robert  J.  Hewitt 
James  Holland 
T.  B.  Hardy 
A.  E.  Markes 

F.  Nicholson 

F.  W.  North 
James  Orrock 
Samuel  Prout 
R.  H.  Wright 
John  Varley 
Edward  Duncan 
W.  Collingwood 

Smith 
T.  M.  Richardson 
C.  Harrington 
R.  J.  Johnson 
R.  H.  Wright 
A.  Goodwin 

H.  B.  Roberts 

W.  S.  Coleman 
Hugh  Carter 
John  [Warwick] 

Smith 

William  Wyld 
J.  M.  W.  Turner 
Paul  Sandby 

Edwin  Hayes 

G.  F.  Robson 

H.  B.  Roberts 

S.  H.  Grim 

Sidney  Cooper 

David  Cox 
T.  Creswick 
Samuel  Palmer 
James  Holland 

Thomas  Collier 
T.  M.  Richardson 
Thomas  Collier 
M.  Birket  Foster 

John  Sell  Cotman 

Peter  de  Wint 
M.  Birket  Foster 
John  Varley 


Subject 
Dorothea 
Purple  Loosestrife 
Ben  Venue  from  Loch  Achray 
Stormy  Day  on  a  Surrey 

Common 
The  Gondola 

On  a  Northumberland  Road 
A  Courtyard  in  Genoa 
Twickenham 
Seascape  (No.  2) 
(No.  1) 
High  Force,  Teesdale 

The  Gamekeeper's  Cottage 
Glen  Sennox,  Arran 
Cathedral  Town  on  a  River 
Amiens 

St.  Alkmund's,  Shrewsbury 

The  Shrimpers 

La  Salute  from  San  Giorgio 

Craigmillar  Castle 
Sussex 

Near  Pontremoli 

Oxford 

Whitby 

Home-Comforts 
The  Weir 

The  Young  Mother 
Bangor-is-y-Coed 

View  over  a  Harbour 
Beeston  Castle 
Windsor  Castle 


Gallery 
Wolverhampton 

Reading 


Preston 

Wakefield 
Bolton 


Bournemouth :  Rus- 
sell-Cotes Art  Gal. 


Exeter 


Dudley 
Stalybridge 


York 

Harrogate 
Oldham 


Blackpool :  Grundy 
Art  Gallery 


Newport,  Mon. 


Belfast 

Bowes  Museum,  Co. 
Durham 


Off  the  Northumberland  Coast 
Durham  Cathedral  „  „ 

The  Word  and  a  Blow  Burnley 
The  Fishmonger's  Call  „ 
St.  Augustine's  Gate,  Canterbury 

Canterbury 
Bull  and  Three  Cows  in  a  „ 

Stable 

Rowsley  Mill  (not  in  catalogue)  Salford 
A  Sea  View 
Milking  in  the  Field 
Venice 


Waterfall  (not  in  catalogue) 
Looking  towards  Bellagio 
Blythburgh 

Italian  View  (not  in  catalogue) 

Cader  Idris  from  Barmouth 
Sands 

Road  Scene  with  Cattle 
The  Green  Lane 
Windermere  from  Bowness 


Bury  Art  Gallery 
Hanley:  Stoke-on- 
Trent 


Hereford 


R.W.S.  Diploma 
Gallery 


Pictures  presented  to  Galleries  in  the  Dominions: 


David  Cox 

George  Morland 
J.  M.  W.  Turner 

P.  Nasmyth 

John  Varley 

M.  Birket  Foster 

Richard  Wilson 


John  Constable 
Thomas  Collier 


David  Cox 
W.  J.  Mueller 
George  Chambers 
E.  Bristow 


Windsor  Great  Park 

Hillside  with  Tramps  Reposing 
Forum  Romanum  (water- 
colour) 
Landscape  with  Tree  and 

Pool  in  Foreground 
View  of  Windsor 
View  at  Clovelly  (water- 
colour) 
St.  David's,  Pembroke 


National  Gallery  of 
Canada,  Ottawa 


Art.  Gal.,  Toronto 


A.  V.  Copley 


Fielding 
Mark  Fisher 

L.  Alma  Tadema 
P.  de  Wint 

T.  Sidney  Cooper 


David  Cox 
Francisco  Guardi 


Naworth  Castle 
Lock  on  the  Kennet 


Mountain  Road  with  Sheep 

(water-colour) 
Young  Anglers 

The  Fishing  Smack  (water- 
colour) 
Eton 

Dunster  Castle 
Rest 

Fishing  (water-colour) 
The  Mill  Stream  (water- 
colour) 
Canterbury  Meadows 


Bolton  Abbey 

Island  of  San  Giorgio,  Venice 


National  Gallery  of 
Victoria,  Mel- 
bourne 

National  Gallery  of 
South  Australia, 
Adelaide 


Nat.  Gal.  of  Queens- 
land, Brisbane 


National  Gal.  of  New 
South  Wales,  Sydney 


Art  Gallery,  Auck- 
land, New  Zealand 

Art  Gallery,  Perth, 

W.A. 
South  African 

National  Gallery, 

Capetown 


An  important  earlv  Georgian  m  ihojany  Settee  with  carved  legs  and  arm*,  the  latter  termina-ing  in  winged  dolphin  heads,  a  rare  tearure. 
Upholstered  tn  modern  blue  silk  damask.    Perfect  con  iition  throughout.    Length      inches.    Price  £225. 
Also  in  stock,  ano-her  fine  Chippendale  period  mahosanv  Settee,  with  catvfd  cabriole  legt  and  paw  feet  scroll  arms. 


Established 
1920 


WILLIAM  LEE 

Member  British  Antique  Dealers'  A-sociation 

39,    STONEG  ATE,  YORK 


Telephone 
3871 


EXPERT  REPAIR  SERVICE 


under  the  personal  supervision  of 

MR.  F.  A.  CLAXTON 


Ivory  and  Ivory  Carvings 
Silver  Mother  -of-Pearl 

Buhl         -  Onyx 
All  Objets  d'Art 


Established  1 685 


Tortoiseshell 
Shagreen 
Fine  Woods 

(TRADE  ONLY) 


PUDDEFOOT,  BOWERS  &  SIMONETT  Ltd 


172  Kennington  Lane,  London,  S.E.I  I 


Tel.  :  Reliance  3071-5 


THE  term  "  LICENSED  VALUER"  is 
not  a  qualification,  but  merely  a  legal 
obligation.  Almost  anyone  can  take  out  a 
licence  tor  valuing.  Trustees,  solicitors  and 
orhers  are  advised  that  membership  of  the 
Valuers,  Sutvevors  and  Estate  Agents  Associ- 
ation, Ltd.,  3-4,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  entails 
adherence  to  a  strict  code  of  professional 
conduct,  implies  professional  qualifications, 
and  is  indicated  by  the  designators-  letters 
"  F.V.A."  i.Fellow^  and  "  A.V.A."  Associate). 


LIST  OF  WORKS  OF  ART  PRESENTED  BY  MR.  F.  J.  NETTLEFOLD  TO  VARIOUS  PUBLIC  GALLERI 

Continued  from  prezious  page) 

BRONZES  PRESENTED  TO  THE  CITY  MUSEUM 
AND  ART  GALLERY.  BIRMINGHAM : 


Venus  Urania 
Apollo  with  Lyre 
Kneeling  Man  with  Shell 
Eve 

Two  Boys  Playing 
Ulysses  Bending  Bow 
Pair  of  Bronze  Chenets 
Venus 


Science  (1)  and  Science  (2) 
Fox  Snarling 
Bull  iBarye) 

Pair  of  Bronze  and  Ormolu 

Candlesticks 
Boy  Holding  a  Shell 
Amazon  and  Lion 
Pan 


BRONZES    PRESENTED  TO 
MUSEUM  OF  WALES. 


THE  NATION. 
CARDIFF: 


Architecture 

The  Bather 

The  Spint  of  Autumn 

5:  Sebastian  Bound  to  a  Tree 

Youthful  Heracles 

A  Sea  Monster 

Venus  W  alking  on  the  Waves 


Satyr  on  a  Sea-horse 
Boy  on  a  Shell 
Mercury 
Europa 

Two  Greyhounds 
Glory  to  the  Dead 
Paroquet 


All  the  Martinware,  iwth  the  exception  of  a  feu-  pieces,  were  presented  to  the  Birmingham  Art  Gallery. 
-  chiming  in  the  Nettlefold  Collection  are  being  retained  by  Mr.  Nettlefold' s  family,  but  ultimately  uill  be  presented  to  galleries. 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  December,  1948 


LX 


APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  LATE 
NO  GEORGE  V 
AINTSILLERS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO   HER  MAJESTY 
THE  QUEEN 
FINE    ART  DEALERS 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO   HER  MAJESTY 
QUEEN  MARY 
FINE   ART  DEALERS 


ESTABLISHED  1820 


Lady  Hamilton  as  'The  Comic  Muse' 
by  G.  ROMNEY  (1734-1802) 
Exhibited  at  the  Manchester  Art  Treasures  Exhibition,  1878. 
Canvas  size  32£  x  27  in. 


30,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

telephones:  Whitehall  3772  and  3252  Cables:  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 


LXI 


GEORGE    LO\G\IIRE  of  BROMPTON 

An  artist  who  has  achieved  great  successes 
with  decorative  schemes.  Longmire  possesses 
the  rare  gift  of  imagination  combined  with 
delicate  colour  sense,  and  the  art  of  arranging 
furnishings  to  please  the  most  fastidious  tastes. 
In  his  studio,  pictured  here  (an  example  of 
superb  French  pine  panelling),  and  where 
manv  beautiful  homes  and  rooms  have  been 
planned,  he  invites  vou  to  discuss  with  him 
vour  desires. 
You  will  be  delighted  with  his  helpful  sugges- 
tions, serene  or  dramatic,  for  your  small  flat 
or  town  house.  Through  his  knowledge  ofl 
historical  styles,  Longmire  is  also  able  tol 
combine  originality  with  perfect  sense  of  period. 


BROMPT 

(G.  LONGMIRE) 

183  BROMPTON 


Ken  i 


Specialists  in  FINE  FUR\ 
CURTAINS,  UPHOLSTERY, 


*»  ft  ' '. 


•ft  * 


I* 


A  Louis  XV  period  Brule  Parfum,  the  body 
consisting  of  17th-century  Chinese  blanc-de- 
chine  porcelain  with  incised  decoration  The 
small  figures  on  the  base  of  18th-century  blanc- 
de-chine  Chinese  porcelain  and  the  porcelain 
flowers  which  decorate  the  rim  probably  of  St 
Cloud  manufacture.  The  chiselled  and  gilded 
bronze  mounts  of  the  finest  quality.  This  de- 
lightful example  of  the  taste  for  'chinoiserie'  at 
this  period  is  in  quite  perfect  condition. 
Height  10  inches. 


9,  Buckingham  Place, 
London,  S.W.i. 

{By  appointment  only) 
Victoria  2844 


P.  H.  GILLINGHAM 

M  B.ADA.  ' 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 
Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 


8  CHERT  SEY  STREET 
GUILDFORD 
Telerhone  !  5750 


"  LYNDHURST,"  LONDON  ROAD 
GUILDFORD 

Telephonr  :  6  952 


TIUISLOVE   &   HANSON    It  (MIL  SHOP 

Their  spacious  book  room  is  THE  belt  place  to  vis  t  Tor  books 
on  all  subjects.    A  good  se  lection  of  Art  Books  is  always  available. 

Dlestamped  Exclusive  Notepopers  :   Sample  on  request; 
Wedding  Invitations  ;  Calling  Cards  for  Official,  Professional 
and  Private  use  engraved  promptly  and  accurately-  ♦ 

THE  BOOKSHOP  OFF  BOND  ST.,  3  MINUTES  FROM  PICCADILLY 

14a  CLIFFORD   STREET,   NEW   BOND  STREET 


OSBORNE 

Restoration  of  Silver  Plate 
Fine  Heraldic  Engraving 
Copper  Engraved  llookplates 

C  II  A       I  C  TC  K 

LARGR  8KLKCTION   IN  STOCK 

1  17  Gower  St.,  London,  W.C.I 


t  k  i .  K  i  ■  i  n 


RICHARD  SAUNDERS 


ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN  ORIENTAL  CARPETS  AND  RUGS 
TAPESTRIES  &  EMBROIDERIES 


  One  of  the  Largest  Stocks  in  the  West  End   

REWEAVING  &  REPAIRING 

4  0RM0ND  YARD,  DUKE  OF  YORK  ST.,  ST.  JAMES'S,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  WHI  0318-9. 


A  few  vacancies  for  new  members 


9L 

&eo£ 
(Satiety 


to  receive  The  Bookman  free 
each  month,  and  be  offered  new 
books  selected  by  the  Committee. 
full  details  of  this  unique 
service  and  specimen  copy  of 
The  Bookman  free  on  request : 
write  the  Secretary. 

THE  BOOK  SOCIETY  LTD., 
13  GROSVENOR  PLACE,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


Committee : 

Edmund  Blunden 
Daniel  George 
Sylvia  Lynd 
Compton  Mackenzie 
V.  S.  PritcheU 
C.  V.  Wedgwood 


HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID 


for  Coins  and  Medals,  especially  collections,— 
gold    and   rare    silver    pieces.  Seaby's 
Monthly   Coin   and   Medal  Bulletin, 
5/-  per  annum. 

B.  A.  SEABY,  LTD.,  65,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I 


A.  H.  ISHER  &  SON 

ANTIQUES 

19    Bennington    Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 

CHELTENHAM 

Established  1898.  Telephone  4822 

ANTIQUE 

FURNITURE  &  METALWORK 


DELOMOSNE 

&  SON,  LIMITED 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 


A  rare  Jacobite  Wineglass  engraved  with  a  portrait  of  the  Young 
Pretender  in  tartan  dress  within  a  label  inscribed  "  Audentior  Ibo  " 
the  reverse  with  a  seven-petalled  rose  and  two  buds,  and  a  thistle 
on  the  foot.    Height  7i  ins. 

THE  GLASS  SELECTED  FOR  ILLUSTRATION 
IS  FROM  OUR  COMPREHENSIVE  COLLEC- 
TION  OF  ALL  TYPES  OF  18TH-CENTURY 
DRINKING  GLASSES. 

C|  The  reader's  attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the 
interesting  article  by  W.  A.  Thorpe  in  this  issue  describ- 
ing the  magnificent  Goblet  by  VERZELINI,  dated  15/8, 
which  we  were  recently  fortunate  enough  to  discover. 
Until  enlightened  by  us  the  late  owner  had  no  idea  of  the 
extraordinary  interest  of  his  possession. 
We  have  been  able  to  dispose  of  this  unique  glass  to  a 
private  collector,  thus  ensuring  that  it  will  remain  in 
England. 

4,  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD, 
KENSINGTON  HIGH  ST.,  W.8 

(Two  minutes  from  High  Street  Station) 

Telephone:  WEStern  1804.  Cables:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 
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DUTCH  and  FLEMISH  MASTERS 

of  the  1  j tli  Csentury 

EUGENE  SLATTER 

30  Old  Bond  Street 
London,  W.l 

Telephone  :  Regent  0795 

I  should  be  pleaded  to  bear  from  owners  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  paintings, 
with  a  view  to  purchase,  either  dingle  pictured  or  complete  collections. 


ON  ANTIQUE  JEWELLERY 


NICHOLAS  BRENT  w  rites :  My  neighbour  at  dinner,  a  distinguished 
musician,  glanced  at  our  hostess's  beautiful  necklace  and  whimsic- 
ally remarked  that  a  lot  of  water  had  passed  under  the  bridges  since 
primitive  women  w  ore  necklaces  made  from  the  teeth  of  w  ild  animals, 
slung  round  their  necks  to  'ward  off  evils.' 

'Perhaps  you  don't  approve  of  jewels?'  I  asked  him.  'Approve  of 
them?'  he  ejaculated.  'Why,  I  collect  them — antique  jewellery  is  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  subjects  in  the  world  for  the  collector.' 

Later  I  walked  with  him  to  his  chambers  and  saw  his  collection.  The 
place  of  honour  was  given  to  a  beautiful  jewel  of  painted  enamel  of  the 
late  Seventeenth  Century  which  featured  the  delicate  technique  of 
email  en  reside  sur  verre  which,  he  pointed  out,  has  a  groundwork  of 
glass  encrusted  with  designs  in  enamel  on  gold.  Another  beautiful 
exhibit  was  an  inherited  eighteenth-century  parure  consisting  of  ear- 
rings, brooch,  necklace,  ring  and  shoulder  brooches  set  with  diamonds, 
rubies,  topaz,  sapphires  and  emeralds. 

My  friend  told  me  he  had,  like  most  collectors  of  antique  jewellery, 
confined  his  search  almost  entirely  to  examples  of  eighteenth-  and 
nineteenth-century  jewels.  These  were,  apparently,  the  periods  w  hich 
saw  a  fascinating  variety  in  workmanship  and  design.  Jewellers  had 
learned  to  mass  their  gems  and  to  use  settings  of  great  lightness  and 
delicacy,  the  latter  style  finding  its  apogee  in  the  filigree  settings 
of  the  period. 

When  the  restoration  in  France  shifted  the  centre  of  fashion  to  a 
class  impoverished  by  the  Revolution,  the  aristocracy  wore  semi- 
precious jewellery,  using  the  colourful  stones  such  as  topaz,  amethysts 


and  aquamarines  which  were  at  that  time  being  im- 
ported from  South  America  (though  my  friend  was 
careful  to  point  out  that  some  of  these  gems,  notably 
the  amethyst,  was  almost  as  highly  rated,  if  not  more 
so,  than  diamonds  at  that  time) .  Later,  with  the  Second 
Empire,  came  diamond-set  crescents,  stars,  frets  and 
so  on.  In  London,  Giuliano  revived  the  design  and 
technique  of  the  Renaissance.  All  these  factors,  my 
companion  told  me,  made  the  late  Eighteenth  and  the 
Nineteenth  Centuries  prolific  periods  for  fascinatingly 
diverse  examples  of  the  jewellers'  craft. 

His  collection  was,  it  appeared,  inspired  by  inherited 
pieces.  He  confessed  to  having  failed  lamentably  in  his 
search  for  additions  on  many  occasions  because  of  his 
lack  of  specialized  knowledge.  'It  wasn't  until  someone 
told  me  about  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
that  I  really  began  my  collection,'  he  said.  'With  a 
knowledgeable  companion  at  my  elbow,  ready  to  give 
the  most  helpful  advice,  and  the  benefit  of  his  wide 
experience,  the  collection  soon  began  to  take  shape. 
Now  my  B.A.D.A.  friend  does  my  searching  for  me — a 
wonderful  boon  to  one  like  myself,  whose  work  pre- 
cludes the  spending  of  a  great  deal  of  time  on  his 
hobby.' 

As  one  whose  own  modest  collecting  has  been  done 
under  the  guidance  of  a  member  of  The  B.A.D.A., 
I  warmly  agreed  with  him. 


Issued  by  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  whose  members  are  available  to  assist  and  advise  the  public. 
A  free  booklet  giving  members'  names  and  addresses  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Bank  Buildings,  16  St.  James's  Street,  London,  S.W.i. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  EXHIBIT  THIS  SIGN 

'if.     This  tpice  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  for  wb'ub 
The  Connoisseur  has  been  the  official  publication  since  1918. — Editor. 
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SIX  MINIATURE 
FIGURES  OF  SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY,    IN  BRILLIANT 
COLOURS  AND  GILDING. 

MADE  IN  THE  MEISSEN 
FACTORY,  CIRCA  1770. 

REPRODUCED 
ACTUAL  SIZE 


We  are  anxious  co  purchase 
for  a  client,  Old  Battersea 
or  Bilston  Enamel  boxes, 
with  Mottoes  on  the  Lids, 
which  must  be  in  perfect 
condition. 

Single  specimens  or  prefer- 
ably a  whole  collection. 


Telegrams  :  WELbeck  7077 

Cablegrams  :  LORIES,  LONDON 

Telephone  :  ANTIQUISTS,  WESDO 
LONDON 

LORIES  LTD. 

Established  1912 
(Members  of  The  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

89B,    WIGMORE    STREET,    LONDON,  W.I   


G.  CiARBE 

Restorers  of  Antiques 

ESTABLISHED  1770 
Museum  and  Collectors'  Pieces.  Restorers  to  the 
leading  Museums 

A  few  examples  of  work  undertaken:  Bronze,  Ceramics,  Enamels, 
Ivories,  Jades,  Mother  of  Pearl,  Marbles,  Tortoiseshell,  Snuffs,  etc.  etc. 

Receiving  Office  : 

11  D'Arblay  Street,  Wardour  Street, 
London,  W.l. 

GERRAKD  3813 
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TO      ALL      PARTS      OF      THE  WORLD 

BRITISH  COMMERCIAL 

TRANSPORT     CO.  LTD. 

24/26     GREAT     SUFFOLK     STREET,  S.E.I 
TELEPHONE:    WATERLOO    4223    (7  LINES) 
HULL  •  MANCHESTER  •  LIVERPOOL  •  SOUTHAMPTON  •  HARWICH  •  GLASGOW 


GLENDINING  &  CO. 
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Blen  stock  Hou.se,  Blen.hei.rn  Street.  New  Bond  Street.  W.l 
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LESLIE  DURBIS 


P'CTURE  LICHTS 
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62  Rochester  Place 
London  X.W.i 
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J.  M.  PONTREMOLI,  II  Spring  St.,  Paddington,  w.2 


Telephone  :  Paddmjton  444-4. 


Telefraphic  Ad<dr«$  :  'PontarpetJ.  Padd,  London. 


Actual  Makerof  English  Needlework  Carpets  and 
Chair  Seats,  of  which  I  have  a  very  Large  Collection. 
Also  some  Rare  Antique  Pieces 

I  carry  the  largest  stock 
of 

NEEDLEWORK 
SAM ARKANDS 
BESSARABI ANS  AND 
AUBUSSONS. 

Abo  a  fine  selection  of 

PERSIANS. 

Several   Panels  of  TAPESTRY  always   in  stock. 
Expert  restorer  and  cleaner  of 

TAPESTRIES,  NEEDLEWORK 
AND  ORIENTAL  CARPETS. 


Very  fine  Aubusson  Carpet  of  Regency  period,  size  19  ft. 
6  ins.  by  17  ft.  6  ins.  Green  background,  very  rare 
colouring,  with  medallion  in  pale  yellow  and  design  in  very 
soft  tones  of  green,  rose,  pink  and  orange.    Floral  border 

Z~  -i-.Z-ZZ--  tl't  l*Z-~Z 


84  DUKE  STREET,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  LONDON  W.I 

Under  the  management  of  Rowland  Spillane  Mayfair  4910 
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CHRISTIE'S 

Will  offer  at  auction  on 
WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  8 

FINE  OLD  ENGLISH  PLATE 

Sold  by  the  order  of 

The  Rt.  Hon.  The  EARL  of  STRATHMORE  and  KINGHORNE 

and  removed  from 

GLAMIS  CASTLE,  ANGUS 


George  II  Kettle-stand.  By  Simon  Pantin.  1724. 
Height  25£  ins.    Weight  225  ozs. 


May  be  viewed  tivo  days  preceding 

CATALOGUES  CONTAINING  6  ILLUSTRATIONS,  PRICE  3s.  3d. 
PLAIN  CATALOGUES,  PRICE  3d.,  POST  FREE 

 v~  ■•  ♦  «-  

CHRISTIE,  M ANSON  &  WOODS,  LTD 

SPENCER  HOUSE,  ST.  JAMES'S  PLACE,  LONDON,  S.W.I  ] 

Telephone :  REGent  3983  Telegrams  :  Christiart,  Piccy,  London 
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ACTON  SURGEY* 

THE  ALBEMARLE  GALLERIES 

6,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W.l 

REGENT  7303-4 

large  collection  of  antique  furniture,  tapestries,  early  works  of  art,  panelled  rooms,  etc. 


THf  R£SI  RJI0  1  ION 


A  collection  of  early  Stained  Glass,  which  includes  the  above  15th- 
century  and  oiher  Gothic  panels,  from  the  famous  Costessey  Hall 
collection  made  by  Sir  William  Jerningham  during  the  18th  centuiy. 


■ 
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DECORATIONS  &  VALUATIONS 

Repairs  by  our  own  skilled  craftsmen  to  important  works  of  art,  antiques  and  woodwork. 


BY  APPOINTMENT 

Medallists 

SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 

EST.  1772 


Vase  and  cover  in  translucent  white  jade. 

Ch  ien-Lung,  1736-1795.    Height  JO  ins. 


5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 


Telephone:  WHITEHALL  5275  (4  lines) 
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Cables:  SPINK,  LONDON 
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BRITISH  PORTRAITS  AT  THE  NATIONAL 
GALLERY  OF  ART,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


THERE  are  in  America 
at  the  present  time  two 
outstanding  collections 
f  British  portraits,  one  at  the 
lational  Gallery  of  Art  in 
Washington,  D.C,  and  the 
ther  the  large  group  of  mas- 
erpicccs  assembled  by  Henry 
Huntington  and  now  at 
ian  Marino,  Calif.  The  latter, 
irhich  includes  Gainsborough's 
Hue  Boy  and  Lawrence's  Pinkie, 
s  well  as  many  other  distin- 
;uishcd  English  portraits,  is 
irobably  the  better  known 
ince  it  has  been  longer  open 
o  the  public.  It  may  not  be  so 
enerally  realized  how  exten- 
ive  and  rich  is  the  collection 
hich  has  grown  up  in  Wash- 
igton  since  1941 . 
Gainsborough  and  Reynolds 
re  both  represented  with  sin- 
ular  brilliance  at  the  National 
allery,  now  that  the  treasures 
f  the  Widener  Collection  have 
een  added  to  the  paintings 
rith  which  the  Hon.  Andrew 
V.  Mellon  founded  the  gal- 
?r\ .  Actually,   most  of  the 
Videner  pictures,  as  the  ac- 
uisitions  of  P.  A.  B.  Widener, 
ither  of  Joseph  E.  Widener, 
receded  the  examples  in  the 
lellon  Collection  to  this 
ountry,  but  as  they  hung  in 
le  Widener  residence,  Lynne- 
ood  Hall,  near  Philadelphia, 
nd  were  never  publicly  shown, 
ley  were  known  only  to 
rivileged  visitors  before  their 
scent  addition  to  the  National 
rallery.  It  then  happened  that 
)  those  two  supreme  works  by 
rainsborough,  his  full-length 
gure  of  Georgiana,  Duchess  of 
)evonshire,  standing  in  a  park, 
nd  his  full-length  of  Mrs. 
\ichard Br insley  Sheridan,  seated 

i  a  landscape,  both  in  the  Mellon  Collection,  there  has 
ow  been  added  the  charming  study  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Graham 
hich  belonged  to  Mr.  Widener,  bringing  under  one  roof 
epresentations  of  three  of  Gainsborough's  fairest  sitters  in 
utstanding  works  of  his  London  period.  All  three  ladies 
>ere  painted  by  Gainsborough  more  than  once.  The  full- 


THE  HON.  MRS  (iRA  HA  M :  BY  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH,  R.A.  :  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART  (WIDENER  COLLECTION) 


length  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  is  the  one 
which  the  artist  sent  to  the  Royal  Academy  in  1783,  the 
fateful  year  in  which  the  hanging  of  his  pictures  so  dis- 
pleased him  that  he  later  withdrew  from  the  Academy 
exhibitions  altogether.  Georgiana,  daughter  of  the  fiist 
Earl  Spencer,  became  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  in  1774. 
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GEORGIANA,  DUCHESS  OF  DEVOXSHIRE  :  BY  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH,  R.A.  (MELLON  COLLECTION) 


On  account  of  her  vivacity  and  grace  she  became  at  once 
a  distinguished  member  of  London  society,  and  W'alpole 
says  of  her  that  she  effaced  with  her  charm  those  of  greater 
beauty  than  herself.  She  was  the  friend  of  Fox,  Sheridan 
and  Selwyn,  an  eager  listener  of  that  king  of  conversation- 
alists, Dr.  Johnson,  and  was  herself  a  poet  of  no  mean 
attainments.  This  portrait  remained  for  generations  at 
Althorp  and  was  brought  to  America  in  1925. 


The  Widener  Collection's  bust  por- 
trait of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Graham,  nee  Man 
Cathcart,  daughter  of  Lord  Cathcart. 
is  a  preliminary  study  for  the  full-length 
portrait  which  is  one  of  the  great  trea- 
sures of  the  National  Gallery  of  Scot- 
land at  Edinburgh.  So  fair  was  trm 
lady,  who  married  Thomas  Graham.! 
later  Lord  Lynedoch,  that  it  is  not. 
strange  that  a  legend  grew  about  her. 
It  was  said  that  after  her  early  death 
her  disconsolate  husband  had  the  room 
in  which  her  portrait  hung  walled  up., 
and  it  was  not  seen  again  until  fift\ 
years  after  his  own  death.  Actually  the 
painting  was  not  treated  in  so  romantic, 
a  manner,  but  was  placed  in  a  case  anc. 
sent  to  a  London  store,  where  it  re-: 
mained  until  after  his  death.  Its  exisl 
tence  was  then  brought  to  the  attentioi, 
of  his  heir,  Mr.  Graham  of  Red  Gorton, 
and  it  was  he  who  in  1859  bequeathec 
it  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland 
The  quite  charming,  unfinished  full 
length,  Mrs.  Graham  as  Housemaid,  show  I 
ing  her  with  so  anomalous  an  article  a  I 
an  ordinary  broom,  which  is  in  th< 
National  Gallery  in  London,  is  though- 
to  have  been  a  rejected  design  for  thql 
Edinburgh  painting.  The  final  treat 
ment  went  to  the  other  extreme  anc, 
shows  her  in  the  most  elaborate  anc 
costly  attire,  rich  with  pearls  and  lace 
The  W  idener  picture,  a  preliminary  tc  i 
this,  shows  the  subject  more  simply 
and  is  an  excellent  study  of  the  head;  I 
very  interesting  in  showing  a  fre> 
technique,  with  touches  of  broken  colfl 
our  in  the  flesh  tones  which  are  quit.  I 
modern  in  treatment.  The  painting  wa  I 
formerly  owned  by  A.  G.  Maxtone,  | 
Graham  of  Cultoquhey,  Perthshire,  b 
fore  being  brought  to  America. 

In  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Richard  Brinsl 
Sheridan,  wife  of  the  dramatist,  daught 
of  a  musician  and  composer,  and  he 
self  a  singer  of  note  as  well  as  a  veri 
great  beauty,  Gainsborough  has  a  su 
ject  most  sympathetic  to  him  becau 
of  his  own  love  of  music.  There  is  a  bu 
portrait  of  her  in  the  Elkins  Collectic 
at  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Ar 
and  at  the  Dulwich  Gallery  there 
the  lovely  double  portrait,  The  Mis 
Linley,  which  shows  her  with  her  siste 
later  Mrs.  Tickell,  in  a  landscape  whe 
blossoming  primroses  and  violets  are  introduced  in  such 
way  that  they  seem  the  artist's  symbols  of  the  particuh 
charm  of  the  two  graceful  musicians.  Mrs.  Sheridan  res 
her  arm  on  a  lute  or  guitar,  and  there  is  a  piece  of  music  c 
the  lap  of  Mrs.  Tickell  w  hich  is  said  to  be  A  Song  ofSpnn 
written  by  Mr.  Tickell,  with  music  by  their  father,  whi< 
the  two  sisters  sang  with  great  success.  As  a  singer,  Eliz 
beth  Anne  Linley  (Mrs.  Sheridan)  was  the  more  gifted 
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he  two  and  sunt;  .it  conc  erts 
it  Bath,  Bristol,  Oxford, 
Jambridge  and  I  ,ondon,tak- 
ng  part  in  oratorios  per- 
ormed  under  the  direction 
ifher  father,  Thomas  Linley, 
vho  was  both  musician  and 
omposcr.  T  he  painting  in 
he  Mellon  Collection  shows 
icr  in  a  dress  of  salmon-pink, 
eated  on  a  grassy  I). ink.  It 
vas  at  Dclapre  Alley  when 
ecordcd  by  Armstrong,  and 
na\  be  the  canvas  which 
vas  in  the  artist's  studio  in 
785-6.  It  was  painted  prob- 
tbly  about  1783  or  a  little 
Iter.  It  will  be  remembered 
hat  Gainsborough  painted 
lIso  the  delightful  portrait  of 
ier  as  a  young  girl,  with  her 
ounger  brother,  Thomas, 
vho  was  also  a  gifted  musi- 
ian,  but  whose  career  was 
ragically  ended  by  drown- 
ng  in  1778.  This  picture, 
vhich  once  belonged  to  Lord 
lackville  and  was  later  in  the 
Morgan  Collection,  is  now 
Kvately  owned  by  a  collec- 
or  who  prefers  to  remain 
monymous. 

The  representation  of  the 
vork  of  Reynolds  at  the 
National  Gallery  equals  in 
very  respect  that  of  his  great 
ival.  Here  are  his  Lady  Betty 
\hlme  and  her  Children,  the 
lelicious  portrait  of  Nellie 
TBrien  (a  smaller  variant  of 
he  painting  in  the  Wallace 
Collection),  and  the  un- 
isually  charming  child  por- 
rait,  Lady  Caroline  Howard. 

Lady  Betty  Delme,  a  great 
>eauty  of  the  court  of  Queen 
Charlotte,  was  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Howard,  daughter  of 
[he  fourth  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
l»orn  1747  and  married  to 
''eter  Delme  of  Tichfield 
''lace,  Hants.  The  children 
'ortrayed  with  her  in  a  land- 

*ape  have  sometimes  been 
[escribed  as  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
j>ut  are  actually  her  two  sons. 

he  elder,  standing  next  to  her,  is  John  Delme,  born  1772, 
•nd  the  child  in  the  white  dress  at  the  right  is  Emilius  Henry, 

orn  1774.  The  painting  remained  at  Cams  Hall,  near 
Tareham,  until  sold  at  Christie's  in  1894  for  £11,550  to 

!.  J.  Wertheimer.  It  was  later  in  the  Morgan  Collection. 

The  portrait  of  Nellie  O'Brien  shows  a  fair  demi- 
'ondaine  who  was  under  the  protection  of  Lord  Boling- 

roke.  She  sat  a  number  of  times  to  Reynolds  and  is  the 
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subject  of  the  famous  full-length  portrait  in  the  Wallace 
Collection,  of  which  the  Widener  painting  is  a  half-length 
variant.  The  delightful  muted  crimson  of  the  quilted 
skirt,  which  gives  special  character  to  the  painting  in  the 
Wallace  Collection,  which  Armstrong  considered  Rey- 
nolds's masterpiece,  is  absent  here,  and  the  colour  scheme 
has  its  keynote  in  the  blue  and  white  of  her  striped  dress, 
with  the  black  lace  shawl  drawn  over  it.  Not  onlv  the 
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paratively  recent  years.  It  has  been  inscribed  at  a  later  I 
date  with  the  married  name  of  the  subject.  Lady  Cawdor;  I 
she  married  the  first  Earl  of  Cawdor  in  1 789. 

The  most  famous  Romney  of  the  collection  is  undoubt-  I 
edly  the  bust  portrait  of  Mrs.  Davenport,  a  small  canvas  of  1 
great  beauty  which,  when  it  came  up  at  Christie's  in  July  u 
1926.  with  the  collection  of  Sir  William  Bromley-Daven-  I 
port  of  Capesthorne  Hall,  made  auction-room  history  by  1 
fetching  a  price  of  £60.900.  That  it  is  a  bewitching  por-  1 
trait  cannot  be  denied.  Its  colour  is  delicate  and  luminous, 
and  in  the  light  pink  dress,  the  white  velvet  cape  and 
white  fur.  Romney  shows  his  mastery  in  handling  the 
contrast  of  textures.  The  subject  was  Charlotte  Sneyd.  I 
daughter  of  Ralph  Sneyd  of  Keele.  Staffordshire,  born  in 
1756  and  married  in  1777  to  Davies  Davenport  of  Capes- 
thorne. M.P.  for  Cheshire.  She  died  in  1829. 

Mrs.  Blair,  showing  the  subject  in  white  satin  dress  in  a 
red  chair,  was  painted  by  Romney  in  1787.  Mrs.  Blair  was 
a  social  favourite  of  her  day,  the  friend  of  Kitty.  Duchess 
of  Queensberry.  and  wrote  a  manuscript  memoir  of  the 
Duchess  which  is  still  in  existence.  Her  evening  parties 
were  famous  and  invitations  eagerly  sought.  Mary  John- 
son, 1 750-1827.  married  Alexander  Blair  of  Castle  Brom- 
wich.  Warwickshire,  and  Portland  Place.  London.  The 
painting  was  once  in  the  possession  of  the  Leeds  banker. 
William  Beckett.  1826-90.  and  was  inherited  by  his  son, 
Ernest,  who  was  later  Lord  Grimthorpe.  It  was  sold  at 
Christie's  in  1903  and  not  long  after  entered  the  Widened 
Collection. 

Romnev's  portrait  of  the  Lady  Arabella  Ward,  which  has 
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design  of  this,  but  the  special  lighting  of  the  face,  in  a 
glow  of  reflected  radiance  over  the  features  under  the 
circle  of  the  Peg  Woffington  hat.  has  given  the  painter  a 
technical  problem  in  which  he  has  become  absorbed. This 
is  not  the  conventional  fashionable  portrait,  painted  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  day.  but  an  artist's  own  w  orking  out 
of  his  problems  of  light  and  colour,  with  the  result  that 
these  portraits  of  Nellie  O'Brien  have  a  singularly  modern 
feeling  and  appear  as  precursors  of  Manet. 

In  the  Lady  Caroline  Howard,  Reynolds  has  painted  one 
of  his  most  delightful  portraits  of  children,  in  w  hich  the 
informal  and  the  natural  are  blended  with  the  formal. 
There  is  a  genuine  outdoor  quality  in  this  canvas,  with 
its  broad  expanse  of  blue  sky  providing  the  dominant 
tone  of  the  picture.  The  little  girl,  kneeling  by  a  Classic 
urn  with  a  blossoming  rose-bush,  is  dressed  in  w  hite,  while 
the  colour  contrast  of  the  black  silk  mantilla  produces  a 
striking  effect  in  this  high-keyed  setting.  The  painting, 
w  hich  is  known  through  engravings  by  Valentine  Green 
and  S.  W.  Reynolds,  was  executed  in  1778.  The  subject 
was  the  daughter  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Carlisle  and  the 
painting  hung  at  Castle  Howard  in  Yorkshire  until  com- 
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or  main  years  been  in  the  Widencr  Collection.  \v;b  bc^un 
n  1 783,  but  was  left  unfinished  for  several  years.  Sittings 
vcre  resinned  in  1  787  and  there  were  six  sittings  in  1788. 
t  descended  in  the  family  of  the  sitter  to  Lord  Bangor  of 
Castle  W  ard.  Downpatrick,  County  Down.  Ireland.  Lady 
Arabella  was  the  daughter  of  William  Crosbie,  Baron 
Jrandon,  who  became  Viscount  Crosbie  in  1771  and,  in 
77b.  Earl  of  Glarndon  of  Ardfert  Abbey,  County  Kerry, 
n  1783  she  married  the  Hon.  Edward  W  ard,  son  of  Yis- 
ount  Bangor.  The  painting  has  a  great  deal  of  vivacity, 
ind  there  is  a  suggestion  of  rapid  brushwork  and  the  effect 
>f  a  casual  impression  which  gives  life  to  the  portrait, 
rhat  it  must  have  been  achieved  more  deliberately  we 
now  from  the  number  of  sittings  and  the  time  taken  to 
inish  the  portrait,  but  Romney  is  notably  vivacious.  The 
ffect  of  the  sitter's  having  just  spoken  is  typical  of  Rom- 
ley.  and  while  Gainsborough's  subjects  frequently  seem 
n  a  mood  of  reverie,  and  Reynolds's  have  been  caught  in 
graceful  movement.  Romney's  sitters  appear  to  be  almost 
irticulate,  since  he  was  especially  able  to  suggest  the 
nobility  of  the  features. 

The  lovely  Frankland  Sisters  by  Hoppner,  showing  Mari- 
mne  and  Amelia  Frankland.  daughters  of  Sir  Thomas 
•rankland  of  Thirkleby  in  Yorkshire,  is  certainly  one  of 
he  most  attractive  of  the  works  by  this  master.  It  re- 
named long  in  the  Frankland  family,  and  after  passing 
rom  their  hands  was  one  of  the  great  treasures  of  the 
Pennant  Collection,  from  which  it  was  sent  to  various  loan 
xhibitions  in  the  late  Nineteenth  Century.  It  was  seen  in 
Glasgow  in  1902,  at  the  Old  Masters  Exhibition  at  the 
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Royal  Academy  in  1904.  and  at  the  Franco-British  Exhibi- 
tion in  London  in  1908,  so  that  it  has  become  well  known 
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to  the  public.  It  was  also  the  subject  of  William  W'ard's 
most  successful  mezzotint,  published  in  1797. 

The  picture  came  to  this  country  from  Lord  Glen- 
conner's  collection  in  1924  and  passed  to  Mr.  Mellon  not 
long  after.  Both  of  these  fair  young  girls  died  young.  The 
elder,  Amelia,  at  the  right,  was  born  in  1777  and  died  in 
1800;  Marianne  was  born  in  1778  and  died  in  1795,  tne 
dates  of  their  death  being  recorded  in  an  inscription  at  the 
bottom  of  the  canvas.  The  Frankland  Sisters  was  first  shown 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1795  (No.  90). 

Raeburn's  portrait  of  Miss  Eleanor  Urquhart  came  to  the 
Mellon  Collection  from  that  of  Captain  Michael  Pollard- 
Urquhart,  Craigston,  Ireland.  It  is  a  half-length,  showing 
the  subject  in  a  white  dress  with  open  ruffled  collar.  She 
is  turned  three-quarters  to  the  left,  looking  at  the  specta- 
tor, the  style  and  treatment  suggesting  the  portraits  of 
Miss  Forbes  and  of  Mrs.  Lauzun  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London.  In  addition,  there  are  his  portraits  of  Colonel 
Francis  James  Scott,  in  bright  red  uniform  with  gold 
epaulettes,  painted  about  1800,  when  Raeburn's  style  was 
changing  from  broad  contrasts  and  slashing  brush  strokes 
to  a  more  subtle  manner.  It  resembles  that  of  William 
MacDonald  of  Saint  Martin's,  Highland  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, Edinburgh,  painted  in  1803,  and  was  formerly  in  the 
collection  of  Trevelyan  Martin,  London.  A  recently  added 
work  by  Raeburn  is  his  handsome  portrait  of  Captain 
Patrick  Miller,  which  has  been  presented  by  Mrs.  Dwight 
Davis. 

The  subjects  illustrating  this  article  do  not  by  any 
means  represent  the  entire  range  of  the  National  Gallery's 
collection,  the  extent  of  which  may  be  indicated  by  a 


brief  enumeration  of  some  of  the  other  subjects.  These  j 
include  Romney's  Lady  Broughton,  a  full-length,  painted 
1770-3,  just  before  his  trip  to  Italy,  and  formerly  in  | 
the  collection  of  Sir  Henry  Grey-Egerton,  Oulton  Park.  1 
The  same  artist's  Miss  Willoughby  is  a  portrait  of  a  little 
girl  standing  in  a  meadow,  painted  in  1 781-3,  accord- 
ing to  sittings  recorded  in  the  artist's  diaries. 

Further  works  by  Reynolds  include  Lady  Elizabeth 
Compton,  the  subject  having  been  painted  about  the 
time  of  her  marriage  to  Lord  George  Cavendish,  1782.  j 
There  is  also  his  portrait  of  the  Hon.  Airs.  Gray,  a  half-  f 
length,  from  the  collection  of  Philip  Longmore  of  j 
Stevenage,  Hertfordshire;  also  his  three-quarter  length! 
of  Lady  Cornewall,  a  portrait  of  great  dignity  in  pre-  j 
senting  an  aristocratic  type  of  beauty,  painted  between] 
1  780  and  1 786. 

Gainsborough  is  further  seen  in  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  { 
Methuen,  which  came  to  this  country  many  years  ago, 
having  been  purchased  from  the  family  of  the  subject 
by  P.  A.  B.  Widener  in  1893.  More  recent  arrivals  j 
are  the  Mellon  Collection's  Miss  Catherine  Tatton,  for- 
merly in  the  collection  of  Lord  Michelham ;  and  Mrs. 
John  Taylor,  somewhat  similar  to  the  painting  of  Mrs. 
Sheridan,  illustrated.  Gainsborough's  interest  in  land- 
scape, which  remained  so  persistent  with  him,  is  seen 
in  Landscape  with  Bridge,  painted  in  his  later  years, 
1 780-8,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Viscount  d'Aber- 
non,  Esher  Place. 

For  permission  to  illustrate  the  photographs  accom-, 
panying  this  article,  grateful  acknowledgment  is  made) 
to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C. 
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XHIBITION   OF  LIMOUSIN  ENAMELS 
AT  THE  MUSEUM   OF  LIMOGES 

By    AMEDEE  BOINET 


A  RESPLENDENT 
/■A  display  of  Limousin 
L  A-champleve  enamels 
f  the  Twelfth,  Thirteenth 
nd  Fourteenth  Centuries, 
Dcently  arranged  at  the 
fuseum  of  the  Cathedral 
Sty  of  Limoges  through 
ic  enlightened  exertions 
f  the  learned  curator  M. 
erge  Gauthier,  has  had  a 
^sounding  success.  Never 
i  seven  centuries  have 
:>  great  a  number  of  ex- 
mples  been  reassembled 
ri  the  country  of  their 
rigin  and,  with  the  ex- 
eption  of  the  retrospec- 
ve  Exhibition  of  French 
krt  held  in  Paris  at  the 
'etit  Palais  in  1900,  never 
jave  so  many  been  brought 
Dgether  in  the  same  spot, 
he  collections  of  the 
ouvre    and    the  Cluny 
useum  had  been  laid 
nder  contribution,  and 
>ans  of  rare  specimens 
ere  obtained  from  the 
rovincial  museums  of 
ngouleme,  Bordeaux, 
lermont-Ferrand,  Guer- 
:,  Limoges,  Le  Mans, 
evers,  Poitiers,  etc.,  and 
om  the  treasures  of  the 
lurches    of  Ambazac, 
ellac,  Conques,  Gimel, 
antouillet,  Xoailles, 
ubazine,  St.-Sulpice-les- 
euilles,  St.-Viance,  St.- 
ernin  of  Toulouse,  and 
thers.  Finally,  well-wish- 
ig  amateurs  collaborated  by  lending  precious  objects 
om  their  own  collections. 

To  the  scholar  and  the  archaeologist  alike,  such  a 
ithering  offered  a  unique  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the 
imousin  enamels.  It  enabled  them  to  make  most  useful 
imparisons  and  helped  to  clear  up  certain  problems 
Hicerning  the  origin  and  manufacture  of  champleve 
lamels  and  the  evolution  of  the  art. 

The  question  has  long  been  disputed  as  to  which 
eliers  can  be  awarded  precedence  in  the  flowering  of 
ie  art  of  champleve  enamelling,  whether  from  Rhenish, 
losan,  or  French  workshops.  Emile  Molinier  has  de- 

ared  that  these  workshops  had  no  communication  with 
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each  other  and  that, 
nourished  by  the  same  in- 
fluences, they  were  origi- 
nally inspired  by  the  same 
models,  those  of  Byzan- 
tium. Champleve  enamels 
are,  as  we  know,  a  sim- 
plification of  the  Byzan- 
tine cloisonne  enamels, 
and  that  the  employment 
of  this  technique,  with  the 
aid  of  gilding,  has  enabled 
objects  often  of  sumptuous 
effect  to  be  produced  with- 
out recourse  to  gold  or 
precious  metals.  Certain 
scholars,  as  Marquet  de 
Vasselot,  believe,  contrary 
to  Molinier's  theory,  that  it 
was  doubtless  in  imitation 
of  Mosan  work  that  the 
Limousins  had  begun,  by 
reserving  and  gilding  the 
background  of  their  en- 
amels, upon  which  the 
champleve  (raised-field  1 
figures  detach  themselves 
in  such  powerful  relief. 
Possibly  that  is  the  solution 
to  the  problem.  There  were 
certainly  artistic  relations 
between  the  Limousin 
ateliers  and  those  of  the 
Meuse  and  the  Rhine.  One 
recalls  the  fact  that  in  1 1 8 1 , 
two  friars  from  Grand- 
mont  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Cologne  and  that  the 
archbishop,  as  well  as  the 
abbe  of  the  monastery  of 
Siegbourg,  offered  certain 
relics  to  these  monks  which 
they  brought  back  to  Grandmont  with  them  and  which 
in  their  account  they  described  as  bouteilles. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  does  not  seem 
possible,  as  in  the  case,  for  example,  of  illuminations  and 
sculpture,  to  distinguish  with  exactitude  works  actually 
executed  in  the  various  ateliers  of  Limoges,  for  it  is  mani- 
fest that  certain  methods  of  decoration  were  practised 
simultaneously  in  many  of  them.  It  is  perhaps  no  longer 
possible  to  rediscover  the  personalities  who  fashioned 
these  enamels,  or  to  attach  to  pieces  definite  names. 
Signed  works  are,  moreover,  of  the  greatest  rarity.  One 
can  point  only  to  the  names  of  Alpais  on  an  admirable  and 
celebrated  cihorium  in  the  Louvre,  of  Jean  Gamier  on  a 
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cross  formerly  in  the  Gay  Collection,  and  of  Aimeric  Chretien  on  a 
reliquary  bust  in  the  church  of  Nexon.  From  the  accounts,  which  do 
not  give  us  much  help,  we  learn  that  a  certain  'maitre  Jean,'  in  1276, 
executed  the  tomb  of  Gautier  de  Merton,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  that 
'frere  Raynaud'  signed  a  reliquary  made  for  the  abbey  of  Grandmont. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  enamelled  pieces  were 
made  in  the  monastic  centres,  such  as  Conques,  Grandmont,  and  St.- 
Martial  at  Limoges;  then,  thanks  to  the  support  of  the  Plantagenet 
Dukes  of  Aquitaine  and  Kings  of  England,  lay  workshops  were  founded 
and  Limoges  ended  by  centralizing  the  entire  manufacture  in  the 
surrounding  districts.  In  the  Thirteenth  Century,  the  Limousin  ateliers, 
which  had  the  monopoly  of  champleve  enamels,  developed  a  truly 
prodigious  activity.  They  exported  their  productions,  not  only  to  every 
corner  of  France,  but  throughout  Europe,  and  even  to  Armenia.  They 
are  found  in  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  England,  Russia,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  as  far  away  as  Iceland. 

The  variety  of  forms  taken  by  the  champleve  enamels  of  Limoges  is 
well  known,  for  both  religious  and  civil  purposes:  reliquary  shrines, 


inspired  by  contemporary  architectural 
models,  in  the  form  of  a  church  with  sloping 
roofs  crossed  here  and  there  by  one  or  more 
transepts  (see  the  reliquaries  of  the  churches 
of  Ambazac,  of  Nexon  and  of  Laguenne,  at 
the  Nantes  Museum),  altar  plaques,  port- 
able altars,  tomb  plaques — notably  those  of 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet  at  the  Museum  of 
Mans,  tombs,  such  as  those  of  Bishop  Ulger 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Angers  (now  destroyed), 
of  William  de  Valence,  Count  of  Pembroke, 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  of  an  unknown 
bishop  in  the  Cathedral  of  Burgos,  and  of 
Blanche  of  Champagne,  Duchess  of  Brittany, 
at  the  Louvre — reliquary  plaques,  crucifixes, 
processional  crosses,  'kisses  of  peace,'  boxes 
for  sanctified  oils,  eucharistic  doves,  ciboria, 
pyxes,  oil  flasks,  censers  of  various  kinds, 
small  crosses,  candlesticks,  cope  brooches, 
gemellions  or  bowls  for  both  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  uses,  small  coffers,  caskets,  toilet 
boxes,  book-covers,  spurs,  bits  and  bridle 
ornaments,  medallions,  etc. 

The  subjects  represented  in  religious 
articles  are  those  generally  appropriate  to 
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churches:  scenes  from  the  New  Testament,  figures 
Christ,  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Apostles,  and  the 
ends  of  saints  universally  venerated.  Such  pieces,  for 
ich  the  demand  was  regular,  could  therefore  be 
patched  to  all  parts,  and  were  everywhere  received 
h  alacrity.  Numerous  are  the  reliquaries  in  which 
represented  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas  Becket, 
Dhbishop  of  Canterbury,  so  greatly  reverenced 
oughout  France  since  the  end  of  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
y.  Those  upon  which  we  may  see  depicted  scenes 
m  the  histories  of  St.  Valerie  and  St.  Martial,  both 
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of  whom  were  particularly  venerated  in  Limousin  art,  are 
not  at  all  rare.  As  for  reliquaries  made  specially  for  a  par- 
ticular church,  with  subjects  dealing  with  local  saints  and 
their  acts,  one  meets  with  relatively  few.  At  the  exhibition 
at  Limoges  some  pieces  were  in  this  category :  the  reliquary 
of  the  treasure  of  St.-Sernin  of  Toulouse,  with  the  story  of  the 
invention  of  the  Sacred  Cross  by  St.  Helena,  and  the 
surrender  of  the  precious  relic  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Sernin, 
reliquaries  of  St.  Fausta  (Cluny  Museum),  of  St.  Yiance 
(church  of  St.-Viance)  and  that  of  St.  Dulcide  (church  of 
Chamberet). 

From  what  sources  did  the  Limousin  enamellers  draw  the 
incidents  they  represented  and  the  decorative  motifs  they 
employed?  It  seems  certain  that  they  found  their  models  in 
illuminated  missals,  and  from  a  comparison  with  certain 
works  executed  in  the  celebrated  atelier  of  the  miniaturists  of 
St. -Martial  at  Limoges,  so  productive  in  the  Romance 
period,  this  seems  convincing.  For  instance,  there  may  be 
found  in  a  prayer-book  emanating  from  this  abbey  (Biblio- 
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PLAQUE  FROM  THE  TOMB  OF  GEOFFREY PLANTAGENET  :  MUSfiE  DU  MANS 

(Photo.  Giraudon) 

theque  Rationale  de  Paris,  No.  9438).  a  Christ  in  Majesty  and 
especially  a  Christ  on  the  Cross,  which  by  their  treatment, 
in  brilliant  gold  on  a  blue  background,  have  a  close 
affinity  with  the  technique  employed  by  the  Limousin 
enamellers  of  the  same  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  Limousin  enamels  one 
meets  with  decorative  elements  which  are  also  found  in 
manuscripts,  on  ivories  and  on  textiles  of  Oriental  or 
Byzantine  origin:  birds  facing  one  another,  separated  by 
a  flower  or  by  a  Tree  of  Life,  by  fleurons,  palmettes,  six- 
rayed  stars,  etc.  One  should  further  note  the  Cufic  pseudo- 
inscriptions  of  pleasing  decorative  character,  which  are 
also  to  be  found  in  the  manuscripts  (Apocalypse  de  Saint- 
Sever  in  the  Bibliotheque  Rationale),  on  sculptures  and 
wooden  doors  (Cathedral  of  Puy  and  the  church  of  la 
Voute-Chilhac,  Haute-Loire).  A  list  of  enamels  with  their 
Arabic  inscriptions  explained  has  been  given  by  Marquet 
de  Vasselot  in  his  fine  work  Crosses  Limousines. 


COFFRET  RELIQUARY  IX  THE  ADRIEN-DUBOUCHE  MUSEUM  AT  LIMOGES  j 

(Archives  Photographiques)  M 

Limousin  enamels  may  be  divided  into  two  principa 
groups:  those  with  figures  enamelled  on  a  background  0 
gilt  copper  and  those  with  figures  reserved  in  an  enam 
elled  field.  The  first  belongs  to  the  earlier  period.  Here  w< 
find,   as   mentioned   before,   the   employment   of  th« 
Byzantine  technique  of  cloisonne  enamelling,  as  in  th« 
charming  reliquary  in  the  form  of  an  angel  belonging  t< 
the  church  of  St.-Sulpice-les-Feuilles,    a  book-cove 
plaque  of  Christ  in  Glory,  from  the  Cluny  Museum,  and  thj 
great  altar-frontal  of  the  Abbey  of  Silos  in  the  Burgo 
Museum.  At  a  somewhat  later  date  we  meet  agar 
with  settings  of  cloisonne  enamels  on  silver  reliquarie'1 
such  as  those  in  the  churches  of  Arnac-la-Poste  and  c 
Chateau-Ponsac,   which   date  from  the  late  Twelft 
Century,  or  on  others  which  are  not  earlier  than  th 
Thirteenth  Century,  as  the  reliquary  in  embossed  coppe 
from  the  church  of  Moisset-Bas  (Puy-de-D6me).  Th 
persistence  of  cloisonne  enamel  is  found  again  in  examplf' 
from  the  Rhenish  and  Mosan  factories,  one  of  which,  tl 
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EX1  111  I  HON  OF  LIMOUSIN  I  NAMKLS  AT  THE  MUSEUM  OF  LIMOGES 


[QUARY  OF  THE  TRUE  CROSS  :  TREASURY  OF  SAINT -SERNIN  DE  TOULOUSE 

i  of  Charlemagne  in  the  Louvre,  is  connected  with  the  work 
jodcfroy  de  Claire. 

unong  the  enamels  on  a  gold  foundation  we  place  the  large 
I  celebrated  plaque  which  once  adorned  the  tomb,  at  St. 
en  du  Mans,  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Count  of  Anjou  and 
ine,  father  of  Henry  II,  King  of  England  (Museum  of  Mans), 
s  a  piece  of  an  importance  and  a  quality  quite  excep- 
lal;  one  of  those  rare  Limoges  enamels  which  we  can  date 
h  some  exactitude,  between  1151  and  1 160.  The  prince,  on 
ef  on  a  field  fleurdelyse,  wears  State  robes,  and  his  cap  as  well 
lis  shield  is  adorned  with  lions.  At  the  same  period  was  made 
feat  plaque,  preserved  in  the  church  of  St. -Nicolas  of  Bari, 
.vhich  is  the  saint  crowning  King  Roger,  a  piece  which  proves 
t  up  to  the  middle  of  the  Twelfth  Century  the  Limousin 
iers  enjoyed  an  almost  world-wide  reputation, 
n  the  group  of  enamels  on  gilded  backgrounds  we  give  a  high 
:e  to  the  admirable  plaque  of  the  Cluny  Museum,  a  Christ 
Majesty  of  which  the  vesica  is  chiselled  with  unequalled 
tery,  and  two  other  plaques  in  the  same  collection  from  a 
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PLAQUE  FROM  THE  HIGH  ALTAR  OF  THE  ABBEY  OF  GRAXDMONT 
OR  THAT  OF  ST.-MARTIAL  AT  LIMOGES  :  PETIT  PALAIS,  PARIS 

(Photo.  Giraudon) 


tomb  or  a  reliquary  of  St.  Etienne  de  Muret,  at  the 
abbey  of  Grandmont,  with,  in  relief,  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  on  the  one  and  The  Apparition  of  St. 
Nicolas  to  St.  Etienne  de  Muret  on  the  other.  These 
are  productions  of  a  grandiose  manufacture. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  Twelfth 
Century  the  enamellers  began  to  engrave  on  the 
gilt  foundation  stylized  branches,  often  of  a  very 
delicate  design  and  with  a  charmingly  decorative 
effect.  These  enamels  are  described  as  i a  fond  ver- 
micule?  of  which  at  present  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  specimens  are  known.  The  branches  often 
enframe  square  enamelled  flowerets,  separated  by 
rectangular  panels,  enriched  with  enamelled  semi- 
circles, small  crosses  'reserved,'  or  stars  of  four,  five 
or  six  rays.  The  exhibition  at  Limoges  showed 
remarkable  specimens  in  this  category,  among 
which  were  the  reliquaries  from  the  churches  of 
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CHASSE  OF  ST.  ETIEXXE  FROM  THE  CHURCH  AT  GDfEL,  CORREZE  :  LATE  XII 

Gimel  and  of  Xantouillet  and  from  the  Museum  at  Gueret, 
and  a  splendid  plaque  from  a  book-cover  belonging  to 
the  Museum  at  Xevers  in  which  is  seen  Christ  am  the  Cross 
enamelled  in  white,  surmounted  by  the  sun  and  moon,  per- 
sonified after  the  manner  of  ancient  and  Carol  ingi  an  art. 

Tne  branchings  are  sometimes  replaced  by  engraved 
ornaments,  but  less  sumptuous:  stipplings,  chequer 
patterns,  scales,  channelling,  etc.;  or  by  stamped  motifs: 
diamond  points,  small  concentric  circles,  cruciform 
shapes  studded  with  pearls.  The  fashion  for  these  inter- 
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RELIQUARY  FROM  THE  CHURCH  AT  AMBAZAC.  HAUTE- VIEWE  EVD  OF  THE  XII  CENTURY 


woven  designs  as  backgrounds  continued  up  u 
the  middle  of  the  Thirteenth  Centurv. 

The  famous  reliquary  of  Ambazac,  made  J 
the  end  of  the  Twelfth  Century  to  contain  tb] 
rehcs  brought  back  from  Germany  by  the  maalj 
of  Grandmont,  sums  up  all  the  methods  of  oral 
ment  in  use  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteen 
Centuries.  Apart  from  precious  stones  of  lard 
size  and  small  enamelled  plaques  decorated  ^| 
figures  of  angels  and  stylized  flower  fbnmj 
find  soldered  filigrees,  tendrils,  and  em 
buds,  impressed  motifs,  and  engraved  flo 
One  may  well  say,  however,  that  in  its  entil 
this  piece,  which  like  that  of  St,  Calmine  in 
church  of  Mozac  is  of  an  exceptional  size 
uring  0-735  cm-  wide  by  0-63  cm.  high  and 
heavy  appearance,  is  far  from  rivalling 
elegant  character  and  well-balanced  decoi 
of  those  ravishing  examples  at  Gimel,  at  Jl 
touillet  and  the  Museum  of  Gueret,  Among] 
pieces  with  guilloche  backgrounds  which 
shown  in  the  window-cases  of  the  exhibition 
Limoges,  one  cannot  pass  over  in  silence 
beautiful  quadrilobe  plaque  coming  fro^ 
reliquary  of  St,  Francis  of  Assisi  Louvre]  w 
is  later  than  1228,  since  the  saint  wears  a 
bus,  and  shows  us  that  this  type  of  deco 
was  employed  almost  up  till  the  middle  of] 
Thirteenth  Century. 

Examples  with  figures  reserved  on  a  background 
enamel,  generally  blue,  fall  into  two  principal  ty 
The  backgrounds  of  rosettes  are  occasionally  cut 
horizontal  bands  of  a  different  blue  from  that  surroun 
it.  The  heads  of  the  figures  are  often  cast  and  chi 
separately,  then  secured  by  means  of  rivets.  These  ap 
heads,  just  as  the  figures  in  full  relief  which  made 
appearance  a  little  later,  are  one  of  the  charact 
features  of  Limousin  art,  as  are  the  vermicular 
grounds  and  the  crests  which  surmount 
caskets  and  which  are  pierced  to  take  the 
of  a  frieze  of  keyholes.  We  must  note  in  pa 
that  the  reserv  ed  figures  often  are  engraved 
remarkable  skill  and  that  they  may  be  com 
with  those  seen  on  the  finest  tombstones  of 
same  period. 

Among  the  pieces  decorated  with  rosettev 
especial  note  were  the  exquisite  coffret  from 
Adrien  Dubouche  Museum  at  Limoges,  two] 
quaries  from  the  Cluny  Museum,  one  rep 
ing  the  martyrdom  of  St,  Stephen,  the  other 
of  St.  Fausta,  but  above  all,  the  reliquaig 
great  historic  interest,  of  the  true  Cross, 
the  treasure  of  SL-Sernin  of  Toulouse,  which 
have  already  remarked  and  which  belongs 
after  1246. 

Thedecoration  of  backgrounds  with  enamel 
frondage  was  very  widespread  in  the  last 
thirds  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.  At  this  epw 
detached  heads  in  relief  became  rare,  but, 
the  contrary,  entire  figures  are  frequently 
in  cast  metal,  embossed,  then  chased,  and 
engraved  with  details.  Often  these  figures  in 
lief  have  a  very  commercial  character,  and 
coarse  and  heavy  in  appearance.  They 
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ustv  and  cheap  manufacture. 
yhe  cibori  urn  oi' Alpais  Louvre  . 
vhieh  certain  portions  are  or- 
ticnted  with  enamelled  paneL. 
.  one  of  the  joys  of  the  exhibi- 
1.  It  came  from  the  Abbey  of 
Qtmajour  and  bears  on  the 
e  of  the  cup,  surrounding  an 
m  in  benediction,  the  inscrip- 

1  MAGISTER  G.  ALPAIS  ME  FECIT 

» VIC  ARUM.  The  foot  and  the 

ip  on  the  cover  arc  ornamented 

h  monsters  and  human  figures 

;elled  and  pierced.  The  cup  it- 
is  divided  into  compartments 
cross-bands  with  cabochons, 

ich  separate  busts  of  apostles 

I  angels  whose  heads  are  in 

ef.  This  is  a  work  in  which  a 

feet  technique  is  allied  with 

iplcte  harmony  of  design.  A 

fie  pseudo-inscription  is  en- 

ved  on  the  cylindrical  band 

nd  the  lip. 

ftnong  other  pieces  which 
uld  retain  the  interest  of  the 
tor  we  should  mention  the  St. 
Icidius  reliquary  of  the  church 
phamberet,  with  a  delightful 
raved  representation  of  the 
ombment  of  the  saint;  the  reli- 
iry  of  St.  Yiance,  from  the 
rch  of  St. -Yiance,  on  which 
applique  quadrilobe  medal- 
is  depict  the  legend  of  the  saint:  three  plaques  of  remarkable  execution,  with 

figures  in  high  relief,  of  great  nobility  of 
style,  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Matthew  Louvre  and  Petit  Palais  . 
plaques  which — like  those  of  the  same 
series  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  at 
New  York,  in  the  Hermitage  at  Lenin- 
grad, and  at  the  Bargello  at  Florence — 
decorated  the  high  altar  of  Grandmont 
or  that  of  St. -Martial  at  Limoges.  One 
must  rank  near  these  a  very  beautiful 
arched  plaque  of  St.  Peter,  also  in  high  re- 
lief, from  the  Adrien  Dubouche  Museum 
at  Limoges.  The  Virgin  and  Child  {m  the 
round  of  Moussac  (Cluny  Museum),  of 
which  the  pedestal  shows  again  enamelled 
branching  scrolls,  has  an  austere  nobility 
of  style. 

In  the  series  of  small-sized  pieces  we 
noted  a  flask-reliquary  from  the  Cabinet 
of  Medals  in  the  Bibliotheque  Xationale,  an 
object  of  the  utmost  rarity;  some  beauti- 
ful croziers  with  a  large  flower  in  the 
volute  or  with  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve,  a 
subject  represented  in  only  five  crosses 
known;  the  Annunciation,  and  St.  Michael 
casting  down  the  Devil;  gemellions  from  the 
Louvre  and  the  Cluny  Museums,  of  most 
elegant  decoration,  one  of  them  showing 
at  its  centre  a  young  man 
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girl  in  conversation,  and  in  the 
border  harp  and  viol  players  al- 
ternating with  armorial  shields, 
secular  subjects  which  recall 
those  familiar  to  us  on  Parisian 
ivories,  and  notably  on  mirror- 
cases. 

To  sum  up,  in  the  category  of 
ornamental  medallions,  we  re- 
marked especially  a  horse-bit 
Cluny  Museum),  a  letter-case 
Clermont  Museum  and  the 
beautiful  marriage  coffret  from 
the  Louvre,  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century,  decorated  with  es- 
cutcheons of  the  arms  of  France 
and  England  and  grotesque 
animals  with  human  heads. 

On  the  lid  of  this  casket  are 
two  couples,  represented  stand- 
ing upright.  In  one  group  a 
young  man,  carrying  a  falcon 
on  his  right  hand,  supports  his 
left  arm  on  the  shoulder  of  a 
young  woman  coiffed  with  a 
veil  and  wearing  a  surcoat;  in 
the  other  the  young  man  is  rais- 
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and  a  young 
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ing  his  left  arm  as  though  to  call 
heaven  to  witness,  whilst  the 
young  woman,  who  leans  her 
head  on  her  right  hand,  holds  a 
ring  in  her  left.  Running  around 
the  rim  of  the  lid  is  the  follow- 
ing quatrain,  in  the  Limousin 
language. 

Dosse  Dame  je  vos  aym  leal- 
mant — Par  Die,  vous  prie  que  ne 
moublie  mia.—  Vet  si  mon  cors  a 
vos  comandemant — Sans  mau- 
veste  e  sans  nulle  folia. 

Here  is  an  object  crowned  with 
poesy  and  in  exquisite  taste. 

The  work  of  Limoges  dis- 
appeared almost  suddenly  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century,  doubtless  because  of 
the  concurrence  of  the  Parisian 
centres  and  of  foreigners  speci- 
alizing in  translucent  enamels,  and  of  the  ensuing  change 
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that  readers  may  welcome  ; 
brief  list  of  the  more  importan 
examples  of  Limoges  enamel  t<i 
be  seen  at  the  Victoria  anc1 
Albert  Museum.  We  restrict  ou 
note  to  the  early  examples,  h 
champleve  technique,  compai 
able  with  those  covered  by  th 
article,  although  the  Museur 
has,  of  course,  some  very  fin 
specimens  of  the  brillian 
painted  enamels  of  the  Limousir1 
and  Penicauds. 

Attention  is  directed  to:  i 
fine  Cover  to  a  Book  of  the  Gospel] 
with  the  Saviour  in  glory  and  th 
symbols  of  the  Four  Evangelist] 
Thirteenth  Century;  a  Crucifi\ 
copper-gilt,  the  figure  in  relic' 
Thirteenth  Century;  a  Gemelln 
(dish  for  washing  the  hands 
Thirteenth  Century;  an  impo 
tant  Large  Pricket  Candlestick  standing  upon  three  fee 
Thirteenth  Century  (in  the  Saltir 
Bequest) ;  a  Chasse   (or  relic  cash 
with  medallions  of  angels  amid  scro: 
Thirteenth  Century;  a  very  inten 
ing  Plaque  with  Saints  rising  from  t 
Dead  at  the  Crucifixion,  champleve,  bi 
the  figures  in  relief,  of  the  mid-Thi 
teenth  Century;  a  pair  of  circul; 
Medallions,  pierced  and  chased,  wi; 
the  figure  of  a  man  astride  a  myth 
monster,  Thirteenth  Century;  a  pa 
of  small  Pricket  Candlesticks  decorat< 
with  the  arms  of  Florence,  etc.,  cir 
1 300,  and,  perhaps  the  most  importa 
of  all,  a  very  fine  Casket  of  copper-gi 
champleve,  with  decorations  cons 
ting  of  the  arms  and  devices  of  Willia 
de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke  (di< 
1296).  It  is  to  be  dated  about  1290. 
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of  taste  on  the  part  of  clients.  The  Limousin  craftsmen  did 
not  sufficiently  advance  with  the  times,  and  for  many  years, 
until  the  end  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  at  least,  contented 
themselves  with  repeating  models  created  during  the 
Romance  period  without  being  influenced  by  northern 
innovations  which  had  made  their  appearance  in  the  royal 
domain. 

However  that  may  be,  the  Limousin  art  which  had 
flowered  so  magnificently  fills  us  to-day  with  astonishment 
and  admiration.  One  feels  throughout  all  these  works  a 
love  of  fine  craftsmanship,  professional  integrity  and  the 
sense  of  both  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  Limousin  enamels 
are  among  the  most  splendid  of  art  industries  upon  which 
France  can  pride  herself.* 

Note. — As  this  important  exhibition  will  have  closed 
before  the  present  article  can  appear  in  print,  it  is  thought 

*  We  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  illustrated  catalogue  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion at  Limoges,  compiled  by  Mme  Marie-Madeleine  Gauthier,  Keeper 
of  the  Bibliotheque  de  Limoges,  and  distinguished  by  the  soundest  scholar- 
ship, will  endure  as  an  invaluable  working  guide  and  source  of  information. 
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HILIP  THE  GOOD  AND  THE  KNIGHTS  OF 

THE  GOLDEN  FLEECE 

.  MINIATURE  BY  ROGIER  VAN  DER  WEYDEN 

I  By    F.    M.  GODFREY 

rllK  famous  Presentation  Miniature  by  Rogier  van  ideal  of  the  uomo  universale.  Urbino's  library  of  ancient 

der  Weydcn  showing  Jean  Wauquclin,  clerk  at  manuscripts  and  commentaries  was  second  only  to  that  of 

Mons,  offering  his  translation  of  the  Chronique  du  Pope  Nicholas  V,  the  real  founder  of  the  Vatican  Library. 

inaitt  to  the  Duke  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy  is  easily  Duke  Philip,  who  favoured  Flemish  artists  as  court 

finest  example  of  fifteenth-century  book  illumination  painters  and  illuminators,  was  discerning  enough  to  em- 

1  the  most  precious  possession  of  the  Royal  Library  at  ploy  Rogier  van  der  Weyden  besides  Jan  van  Eyck,  the 

issels.  Duke  Philip  was  one  of  the  greatest  bibliophiles  consummate  master  of  the  realistic  portrait.  Rogier  was  of 

:he  early  Renaissance  who,  by  employing  a  host  of  cal-  different  mettle.  Although  in  his  twenty-seventh  year  and 

•aphers  and  illuminators,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  already  of  established  fame,  he  had  joined  the  workshop 

rgundian  Library.  In  that  he  nobly  emulated  the  ex-  of  Robert  Campin,  the  Master  of  Flemalle,  possibly  to 

pie  of  his  southern  counterpart  the  Duke  Fedcrigo  da  acquire  from  him  certain  technical  secrets.  It  has  been 

intefeltro    of    Urbino   who,    condottiere,    statesman,  noted  how,  under  the  impact  of  Rogier's  grace  and  spirit- 

olar  and  perfect  courtier  like  himself,  aspired  to  the  ual  fervour,  the  art  of  Campin  underwent  a  marked  trans- 
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formation,  a  process  similar  to  that  of  the  youthful  Raphael's  in- 
lluenee  upon  the  aged  Perugino.  A  greater  roundness  and  loveli- 
ness, a  nobler  style  of  composition,  marked  the  later  panels  of  the 
Master  of  Flcmallc,  whose  'rude  native  force'  was  refined  by  asso- 
ciation with  the  greater  pupil.  For  five  years  Rogier  remained  in 
( lampin's  workshop,  and  left  his  native  Tournai  as  an  acknowledged 
master  and  member  of  the  painters'  Guild  of  St.  Luke  in  [432.  Three 
years  later  he  is  established  in  Brussels.  His  connexion  with  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  dates  from  1439.  He  was  then  at  the  height  of 
his  power  and  his  workshop  the  most  famous  in  Western  Europe. 

The  Presentation  Miniature  of  the  Chronique  du  Hainaut,  now  gen- 
erally .111 1  ibuted  to  Rogier  van  der  Weyden,  is  of  the  highest  artistic 

and  historical  interest.  Completed  in  i.j  }(),  it  oilers  a  unique  insight 
to  the  spirit  of  statecraft,  chivalry  and  devotion  that  characterizes 
the  court  life  of  the  Burgundian  dynasty.  The  period  between  1430 
and  1460  is  marked  by  the  outstanding  personality  of  Duke  Philip 
the  Good,  whose  'Empire  Flamand'  stretched  from  the  Alps  to  the 


northern  sea  and  who  in  the  twilight  of  th 
Middle  Ages  stands  out  as  the  only  prince  ( 
power  and  vision,  inspiring  a  whole  continci 
with  his  crusader-spirit,  statecraft  and  courtesy 
The  identity  of  the  Duke's  portrait  after  Rogi< 
with  that  on  the  miniature  is  obvious,  as  is  tl 
Strong  similarity  of  type,  form  and  bearir 
among  his  courtiers.  Rulers  of  Philip's  mett 
have  the  power  to  impress  their  followers  wit 
something  of  their  own  spirit  and  appearand 
Upon  his  marriage  with  Isabella  of  Portug 
in  1430  he  founded  at  Bruges  the  Order  of  t 
Golden  Fleece.  This  order,  which  was  for  hi 
a  religious,  a  spiritual  brotherhood,  he  h 
always  considered  as  his  most  important  dee 
as  is  testified  by  the  words  on  his  epitaph: 

Pour  mainlenir  VEglise  qui  est  de  Dieu  maison, 
J'ai  mis  sus  le  noble  ordre  qu'on  nomme  le  Tois< 

Philip  believed  in  the  medieval  concord 
secular  and  religious  rulership,  the  divine  rig| 
of  princes,  the  established  order  of  caste  ai 
rank.  In  the  late  Middle  Ages  he  alone  uphol 
the  ideal  of  perfect  knighthood  and  unimpair 
nobility,  and  in  his  order  he  restores  the  ii 
perilled  virtues  of  aristocratic  demeanour 
loyalty  and  of  faith.  For  the  European  sociel 
for  burgher  and  nobleman  alike,  he  sets  t 
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ndard  of  pomp  and  pageantry,  of  honour  and  pride 
i  all  manly  pursuits,  acting  himself  as  judee  in  many  a 
r  d'Armes  of  his  favourite  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
The  Toison  d'Or  was  the  last  impersonation  of  the 
dieval  union  of  the  chivalrous  with  the  monastic  ideal. 

members  were  the  paladins  of  the  realm,  bound  to 
:ir  overlord  by  an  exclusive  oath  of  loyalty  .  Chastellain 
Is  the  Golden  Fleece  une  religion  and  speaks  of  it  with 

greatest  awe  as  of  a  mystery.  In  the  whole  ritual  of  the 
ler  the  ecclesiastical  style  predominates  Its  member- 
3  is  a  holy  bond,  based  upon  person  valour,  brotherly 
e  and  mystical  union  sanctified  by  the  Mass.  When 
gier  commemorated  the  spiritual  significance  of  the 
ren  Sacraments  in  his  Tournai  altar-piece,  he  por- 
yed  the  knights  of  the  Fleece  in  the  ecclesiastical 
emonies  of  baptism,  confirmation  and  marriage,  mem- 
"s  of  the  celestial  as  much  as  of  the  temporal  brother- 
>d.  For  the  supreme  law  of  the  order  was  brotherly  love 
ording  to  the  motto  of  Jean  Lefe  re  de  St.  Remy  from 

first  Epistle  of  St.  John:   For  he  that  loves  not  his 
•ther  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom 
hath  not  -een?" 
rjTliis  unfathomable  union  of  the  knights  of  the  Toison 
*yr  with  their  sovereign  brother  and  lord,  extended  to  the 


kneeling  clerk  and  to  the  three  high  officers  of  state  on  the 
right  of  the  Duke,  has  been  perceived  and  told  by  Rosier 
van  der  Weyden  in  his  Presentation  miniature.  At  the 
solemn  ceremony  nine  members  of  the  order  are  in  attend- 
ance, led  as  it  were  by  Philip's  son  and  heir,  the  future 
Charles  the  Bold  who,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  with  the  far-away 
look  so  characteristic  of  his  later  portraits,  leans  here 
against  his  tutor  the  noble  Ber  d'Auxy. 

The  narrow  state-room,  scantily  furnished,  with  its  cool 
tiles  and  elaborate  tapestry,  barely  holds  the  crowd  of 
courtiers  who  have  come  to  witness  the  presentation 
ceremony.  They  stand  arrayed  in  a  body,  representing  a 
type  rather  than  individuals,  while  all  power  of  expression 
is  lavished  upon  the  stern,  inscrutable  face  of  the  Chancellor 
Rolin,  his  ecclesiastical  companion,  Jean  Chevrot,  Bishop 
of  Tournai,  and  Pierre  Bladelin,  the  Duke  s  treasurer. 
Sharply  outlined  against  the  embroidered  canopy  of  the 
throne  stands  the  Duke,  clad  in  black  fur-lined  velvet, 
with  the  eolden  chain  of  the  Fleece  and  his  imposing  head- 
dress, graciously  receiving  the  offering. 

To  the  right  of  the  Duke,  who  holds  in  his  nervous,  fine- 
limbed  hand  the  dainty  war-hammer,  symbol  of  his 
rulin?  power,  are  the  great  dignitaries  of  Church  and  State. 
Jean  de  Chevrot,  Bishop  of  Tournai,  and  Nicholas  Rolin, 
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ambitious  iron  Chancellor  of  the  Burgundian  State.  Jean 
Chevrot  was  the  donor  of  one  of  Rogier's  most  profoundly 
religious  paintings,  the  altar  of  the  Seven  Sacraments  now 
at  Antw  erp.  Chevrot,  like  Rolin,  one  of  the  most  intimate 
counsellors  of  Philip  of  Burgundy,  was  closely  connected 
with  the  Order  of  the  Fleece  and  the  projected  crusade. 

In  the  lofty  Gothic  cathedral  the  bishop,  the  knights 
and  the  boy-prince  Charles  with  his  greyhound  move  and 
have  their  being,  just  as  in  the  state-room  of  their  worldly 
overlord.  The  same  courtly  grace  and  dignity  prevail 
among  the  ecclesiastical  groups  of  the  Seven  Sacraments 
as  in  the  council  chamber  of  the  Presentation  miniature. 
These  noble  youths  and  ladies  are  indeed  paragons  of 
high  breeding  and  stately  demeanour,  spiritually  bound 
to  bishop  and  duke. 

Rolin,  venu  de petit  lieu,  rose  to  the  highest  position  in  the 
State.  The  great  treaties  of  Burgundy  in  the  first  half  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century  were  all  his  work.  He  was  a  born  auto- 
crat. 'He  used  to  rule  all  by  himself  and  do  everything  on 
his  own,  be  it  war  or  peace  or  matter  of  finance.'  He  had 
amassed  great  wealth  by  means  not  seldom  questionable; 
but  he  used  his  wealth  to  pious  endowments  as  the  founda- 
tion of  Beaune  Hospital,  for  which  Rogier  van  der  Weyden 
painted  his  Last  Judgment,  showing  the  Chancellor  Rolin  as 
monkish  donor  kneeling  in  solemn  prayer.  Or  he  com- 
missioned Jan  van  Eyck  to  paint  for  his  native  Autun  the 
Mother  of  God  with  the  Chancellor  Rolin  opposite  on  his 
prie-dieu  wrapt  in  contemplation. 


LA  GESTE  OU  HISTOIRE  DU  NOBLE  ROY  ALEXANDRE  :  DEDICATION  MIN- 
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Rogier's  Rolin  is  no  mystic  visionary  in  saintly  attitudi 
of  religious  meditation.  His  form  in  the  Beaune  altar-piec 
is  rigidly  erect,  sombre,  threatening.  The  stark  sensuout 
mouth,  powerful  chin  and  iron  forehead  show  nj 
humility  or  devotion.  The  spiritual  form  of  the  grea 
statesman,  his  unbending  will  and  ruthless  ambition  ar> 
decisively  inscribed  in  Rogier's  portrait,  while  the  actu;! 
appearance  of  the  chancellor,  his  well-constructed  heac 
face  and  hands,  are  truthfully  set  down  in  Jan  van  Eyck 
likeness. 

This  Rolin  was  not  loved  by  his  contemporaries.  Hj 
greed,  his  pride,  his  passion  were  unrestrained  even  in  h 
old  age.  'He  harvested  only  upon  earth,'  says  Chastellair 
'as  if  the  earth  was  to  be  for  ever  his,  so  that  his  mind  wei1 
astray,  since  he  would  in  no  way  restrain  what  his  ac 
vanced  years  told  him  was  soon  to  end.'  And  Jacques  d 
Clercq  describes  him  in  the  same  vein:  'Le  dit  chancelli'< 
fust  repute  ung  des  sages  hommes  du  royaume  dparler  tempore  I lemei 
car  au  regard  de  Vespirituel,  je  m'en  tais.' 

Rolin  belonged  to  a  type  of  medieval  men  who] 
worldly  desires  and  achievements  did  not  seem  to  imp; 
their  powerful  and  unquestioning  faith,  nor  the  strictnei 
of  their  religious  observance.  Huizinga  speaks  of  tl1 
enigmatic  harmony  of  sin  with  serious  piety.  The  greatm 
of  such  men  as  Rolin  lies  precisely  in  the  wise  submissif 
of  a  highly  developed  Renaissance  paganism  under  tl 
law,  the  imagery,  the  devotional  practices  of  the  Churc 
This  perfect  balance  of  contradictory  forces  remains  t 
secret  of  fifteenth-century  civilization. 

If  a  sombre  medieval  monasticism  characterizes  t 
Beaune  portrait  of  Chancellor  Rolin,  it  is  the  presence 
Duke  Philip  in  our  Presentation  miniature  which  melk^ 
the  grim,  tempestuous  features  of  the  chancellor  to  < 
expression  of  forbearance  and  courtesy.  He  alone  in  I 
group  seems  to  balance  the  whole  phalanx  of  knights 
the  other  side. 

Has  there  ever  been  such  blending  of  stately  decoru 
with  an  almost  emotional  spirit  of  dedication  as  in  t 
friar's  devout  offering  or  the  intense  gaze  of  the  knig 
with  the  striking  profile  who  is  just  entering  upon  t. 
scene?  The  fixed  solemnity  of  the  grouping  is  loosened 
Rolin's  stooping  posture  and  by  the  wayward,  distract" 
turn  of  the  boy-prince  Charles.  The  noble  simplicity 
the  room,  as  well  constructed  as  a  Flemish  Interior  by 
Hooch  or  Vermeer,  enhances  the  close  relationship  t 
tween  the  figures.  Two  diagonals  strengthen  the  power: 
unity  of  the  design.  The  Duke's  elegant  and  commandi 
figure,  re-echoed  by  the  statuesque  dignity  of  the  knigh 
enlivened  by  a  great  variety  of  movement  and  count< 
movement,  gives  to  the  scene  an  intense  dramatic  s 
nificance. 

Surely  a  unique  picture  of  a  unique  civilization,  t 
intimate  close-up  view  of  the  most  highly-bred  aris' 
cratic  brotherhood  with  their  great  ruler  and  prince  wh( 
they  have  come  to  honour,  the  paragon  of  all  knigh 
virtue  and  the  fulfilment  of  their  own  dream  of  perfecti<> 
Even  in  the  delicate  proportions  of  miniature  painti 
Rogier  reveals  himself  as  the  future  portraitist  of  the  exal 
members  of  this  circle,  a  Jacques  de  Lalaing,  a  Philip 
Croy  or  Pierre  de  Beffremont.  Without,  perhaps,  t 
technical  range  of  Jan  van  Eyck  and  his  uncanny  surf;  - 
realism,  Rogier  perceived  the  deeper  spiritual  significai 
in  the  half-monastic,  half-military  union  of  the  knights 
the  Toison  d'Or. 
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The  compositional  scheme  of 
Oflier's  Presentation  Miniature  has 
Hfen  frequently  copied  by  the  artists 
aployed  at  the  court  of  Burgundy 
the  time  of  Philip  the  Good  and 
harlcs  the  Temerairc.  Such  illumi- 
.itions,  where  the  author  is  seen 
Renting  his  work  to  the  princely 
itron  and  owner,  are  traditional  in 
leniish  hook-illustration.  Just  as 
fauquclin  presents  his  Chronicle  to 
uke  Philip  of  Burgundy,  so  Vasco 
z  Luccna  offers  his  translation  of 
ic  Life  of  Alexander  by  Quintus 
urtius  to  Charles  the  Temeraire. 
■flier  Presentation  Miniatures  had 
sen  designed  in  close  imitation  of 
ogier's  oeuvre.  One  by  a  good 
lough  eclectic  master  shows  a 
erk  presenting  a  copy  of  the 
ist 'met ion  (Pun  jeune  Prince  to  Duke 
hilip  the  Good,  who  receives  the 
riter  in  the  same  company  of 
lights  and  counsellors  as  in  the 
ilebrated  Rogier  Miniature.  Here 
le  order  of  composition  is  reversed, 
group  of  ten  knights  is  crowding 
\  upon  the  right  of  the  Duke  where 
iharles,  now  a  youth,  is  standing 
y  the  side  of  the  throne.  In  this 
iniature  the  two  ghostly  figures 
bposite  are  only  faint  recollections 
I  the  incisive  Rogier  portraits  of 
olin  and  Bishop  Chevrot. 
Far  closer  to  the  spirit  of  the  mas- 
r  and  to  the  mysterious  bonds 
^at  united  the  community  he  por- 

ayed  is  the  Dedication  Miniature  of  the  Geste  ou  histoire 
!  noble  roy  Alexandre  in  the  National  Library  of  Paris 
llustrated  opposite).  The  work  is  of  145 1  and  the  boy- 
•ince  Charles,  who  stands  to  the  left  of  the  ducal  throne, 
s  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  dagger,  has  grown  to  adoles- 
;nce.  The  narrow  state-chamber  is  more  flamboyantly 
icorated,  with  a  statue  of  Saint  or  Martyr  separating  two 
omanesque  arches.  As  in  the  Chroniques  du  Hainaut,  Duke 
hilip  receives  the  clerk  in  the  presence  of  Chancellor 
jolin  and  Bishop  Chevrot,  while  a  third  figure,  not  unlike 
kat  of  Treasurer  Bladelin,  enters  upon  the  scene  from  an 
kterior  courtyard.  Charles  seems  to  look  past  a  knight 
jith  a  prominent  Renaissance  profile,  reminiscent  of 
[elozzo's  portrait  of  Cardinal  Giuliano  before  Pope 
jxtus  IV — as  has  been  stated  by  the  most  knowing  inter- 
|"eter  of  the  piece.  This  knight,  'proud  and  almost  menac- 
lg,'  stands  erect  at  the  edge  of  the  room,  pointing  with  an 
joquent  movement  of  his  right  hand  to  another  figure  in 
|ie  centre  of  the  group. 

The  leading  knight  with  the  flowing  hair  and  the  strong 
jarrior-like  features  is  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  nephew  of 
hilip  the  Good.  He  is  the  friend  of  Jacques  de  Lalaing, 
jie  flower  of  the  age  and  the  most  celebrated  knight  of  the 
I'urnaments  and  like  himself  only  a  recent  member  of 
ie  Order  of  the  Fleece.  It  seems  that  Cleves'  significant 
j^sture  is  teaching  the  Count  of  Charolais,  Philip's  son, 
here  he  should  look  for  a  model  of  dignity  and  valour. 


THE  MADONNA  WITH  CHANCELLOR  ROLIN  :  FROM  THE  PAINTING  BY  JAN  VAN  EYCK  IN  THE  LOUVRE 


Whosoever  was  the  artist  of  this  second  Dedication  Minia- 
ture, he  must  have  been  closely  acquainted  with  the  virile 
and  noble  virtues  that  animated  the  manhood  of  this  in- 
comparable Society. 

Brought  up  at  the  Court  of  Burgundy,  Lalaing  became 
the  perfect  and  universally  acclaimed  paragon  of  knight- 
hood. Victor  in  countless  tournaments — he  organized  the 
famous  Pas  de  la  Fontaine  des  Pleurs,  which  lasted  a  whole 
year  long — this  scion  of  Occidental  chivalry  was  prema- 
turely felled  in  the  siege  warfare  before  Ghent. 

NOTE  ON  LITERATURE 

Max  J.  Friedlander,  in  Altniederlaendische  Malerei,  Vol.  II  (Berlin, 
1924),  wrote:  'The  best  portrait  of  Philip  in  book-illumination  is  to 
be  found  in  the  dedication  miniature  of  the  Chronique  du  Hainaut 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Brussels.  Painted  at  about  1445 — Charles  the 
Bold,  born  in  1433,  is  here  present  as  a  boy  among  the  closest  circle 
of  courtiers — this  picture  conveys  an  incomparably  clear  impression 
of  the  sharp  and  relentless  spirit  at  this  court.  In  this  way  did  Rogier's 
patrons  behave  and  move.  So  did  he  see  them.' 

Paul  Post,  in  Jahrbuch  fur  Kunstwissenschaft,  /p?j,  p.  171,  'happily 
argues  Rogier's  authorship  of  this  unusual  book  miniature.' 

See  also: 

W.  Stein:  'Die  Bildnisse  Rogier  van  der  Weydens'  (Jahrbuch  der 
Preussischen  Kunstsammlungetu  1926). 

P.  Durrieu:  La  Miniature  Flamande,  1922. 

J.  Huizinga:  The  Waning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  1926. 

Roger  Fry:  Flemish  Art,  1927. 
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SCOTTISH  SILVER  IN  EDINBURGH 


By    IAN  FINLAY 


No.  [.    THE  BITE  MAZER  :  1ST  HALE  SIXTEENTH  CENT.  (BUTE  COLLN.) 

ONE  of  the  pleasures  of  the  study  of  Scottish  silver  is 
that  the  subject  is,  comparatively,  a  compact  one. 
It  is  possible  to  get  to  know  intimately,  in  quite  a 
short  time,  many  of  the  more  outstanding  pieces.  The  Royal 
Scottish  Museum  in  the  past  autumn  was  able  to  do  more. 
It  gathered  together  in  one  gallery  a  large  proportion  of 
those  outstanding  pieces,  and  presented  them  together 
with  series  representative  of  the  output  of  Scottish  silver- 
smiths, geographically  as  well  as  chronologically.  The 
central  and  co-ordinating  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  a 
chronological  series  illustrating  the  development  of  Edin- 
burgh silver  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  early  Nineteenth 
Century.  The  amount  of  Edinburgh 
silver  surviving  is  much  greater  than 
the  total  amount  from  all  other  centres 
of  the  silversmiths'  craft  in  Scotland, 
and  was  the  obvious  quarry  from  which 
to  build  the  foundations  of  such  a  dis- 
play. About  this  were  grouped  cases 
representing  the  achievements  of  Glas- 
gow, Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Perth,  Elgin, 
Inverness  and  other  places. 

The  climax  of  the  exhibition  was  a 
large  case  containing  some  celebrated 
work,  mainly  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
All  but  two  of  the  rare  Scottish  mazers 
were  brought  together  here.  I  do  not 
propose  to  deal  with  a  subject  already 
surveyed  in  detail  in  The  Connoisseur 
by  Commander  How,*  but  this  unique 
opportunity  for  examining  the  mazers 
together  seemed  to  throw  clearer  light 
on  their  relationships.  The  Bute  or 
Bannatyne  mazer,  for  example  (No.  i), 
closely  contrasted  with  the  Craigievar 
and  the  Tulloch,  seems  more  widely 
separated  from  them  in  time  than  the 
*  Vol.  XCIIlTp.  313. 
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No.  III. 
MAKER  J 


No.  II. — THE  ST.  MARY'S  MAZER  :  EDINBURGH,  C.  1561  :  (ST.  ANDREWS  UNIV.) 

accepted  dating  would  indicate.  The  first,  its  mount: 
Gothic  in  feeling  and  the  lower  edge  of  its  rim  suggesting 
some  English  mazers  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century,  is  far  removed  from  the  sophistication  and  elan  o 
the  others,  which  belong  to  the  late  Renaissance.  We  an 
tempted  to  wonder  if  we  might  not  push  its  date  back  ter 
or  twenty  years  nearer  the  period  of  its  superb  medieva 
print.  The  provoking  void  between  is  to  some  exten 
bridged  by  the  Watson  mazer,  which  took  its  place  with 
the  others  in  the  exhibition;  but  it  underwent  some  modi 
fications  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  anc 
leaves  many  questions  unanswered.  Th( 
two  St.  Andrews  mazers  contrastec 
strongly  with  others  of  the  group.  St 
Mary's  mazer  in  particular  is  not  ar 
elegant  piece,  but  it  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  oldest  fully-marked  ex 
ample  of  Edinburgh  plate,  and  wa 
made  by  Alexander  Auchinleck  abou 
1 56 1  (No.  ii) .  With  the  standing  mazer 
was  shown  the  silver-bowled  mazer  o 
about  1 61 5  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  M.  San 
derson.  It  is  an  interesting  piece  with  ai 
exceptionally  deep  everted  rim,  and  i 
the  work  of  James  Denneistoune. 

The  Bute  and  the  Craigievar  mazer 
are,  of  course,  from  the  collection  of  th 
Marquess  of  Bute,  whose  generosity 
the  exhibition  enabled  the  public  to  se 
many  rare  things  seldom  or  never  exB 
hibited  before.  Among  these  was  th 
Erskine  ewer  (No.  iii).  Its  body  of  thic 
rock-crystal  engraved  with  an  odd  de 
vice  suggestive  of  the  prunus  motif,  it 
spout  and  cover  curiously  like  a  duck' 
bill,  this  is  not  a  piece  with  obviou 


THE  ERSKINE  EWER:  EDIN.  1565-7 
COK  (THE  MARQUESS  OF  BUTE) 
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COMMUNION  CUP;  EDIN.  1621,  BY 
rEC  RAUFUIRD(INVERESKCHURCH) 


Eraufuird,  came  from 

nvercsk  Parish  Church 
jNfo.iv).  Another  striking 

u\ :e  of  churc  h  plate  in 
his  group  was  the  great 
Baptismal  basin  from  St. 
Bin's  Kirk,  Perth,  a 
[eep  plate  in  which  the 

nelv  plain  expanses  of 
liver  are  off-set  by  a  boss 
I  nd  border  on  which  en- 

raving  and  gilding  are 
together  used  delicately. 

t  is  by  David  Gilbert, 
Edinburgh,  159 1-4.  Also 
I  the  group  was  the 
'elebrated  loving-cup  of 
George  Heriot's  Trust, 
known  as  the  Founder's 
pup.  It  is  a  handsome 
tautilus  shell,  mounted 
in  silver  by  Robert  Den- 
neistoune  of  Edinburgh, 


appeal;  buj  on  longer  acquaintance  it  develops  a  fasci- 
nation whfeh  in  the  end  reveals  a  strange  elegance  of 
line  and  a  strength  of  character  possessed  by  none  of 
the  more  conventional  plate.  The  plain  mounts — foot, 
handle,  hinged  lid,  spont — are  of  silver-gilt.  They  were 
made  by  J.  Cok  in  Edinburgh,  between  [565  and  1567. 

Bearing  ev  ident  relationship  to  the  standing  mazers, 
several  of  the  early  Communion  cups  were  shown  in 
association  with  them.  Among  them  were  the  Forgue 
and  the  Currie  cups.  I  have  referred  to  both  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion  in  The  Connoisseur.*  The  date  of  the 
bowl — 1563 — gives  the  first  a  claim  to  be  called  the 
oldest  Communion  cup  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It 
was  made  by  Henry  Thomsonc  of  Edinburgh  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Kirk  of  Forgue  by  Sir  James  Crichton  of 
Frendraughl  as  a  thank-offering  on  his  acquittal  on  the 
charge  of  murder.  The  Currie  cup  was  made  by  Hugh 
Lindsay  in  Edinburgh  between  1596  and  1600.  A  Com- 
munion cup  of  Edinburgh,  1621,  made  by  George 


Nos.  V,  Va. — LOVING 
RIGHT,  WINE  CL'P  : 


CUP  :  BY  ROBERT  DENNEISTOUNE  :  1611-13  (HERIOT'S  TRUST) 
BY  T.  CLEGHORNE  :  EDINBURGH,  C.  1630  (MARQUESS  OF  BUTE) 


No.  VI.— DISC  END  SPOON'S:  C.  1575 
EDW.  HAIRT  (MARQUESS  OE  BUTE) 


1611-13.  For  long  the 
tradition  stuck  that  this 
was  from  the  hand  of 
'Jamie  the  Saxt's'  own 
goldsmith  himself,  but 
the  evidence  would  sug- 
gest that  George  Heriot 
occupied  his  time  more 
with  banking  than  at  the 
bench  (No.  v).  The  only 
other  secular  cup  in  the 
group  was  Lord  Bute's 
lovely  wine  cup  by 
Thomas  Cleghorne,  of 
date  about  1630  (No. 
va).  Graceful  in  line  and 
beautifully  engraved,  it 
must  be  very  many  years 
since  this  vessel  has  been 
seen  in  any  exhibition. 
With  it  were  shown  Lord 
Bute's  pair  of  Edinburgh 
disc-end  spoons,  made 
by  Edward  Hairt  about 


1 575  (No.  vi).  They  have  gracefully-dipped  bowls. 

Canongate  silver  is  not  as  plentiful  as  its  long  history  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  Only  half  a  dozen  pieces  were  included,  although  they  ranged  in 
date  from  1557  to  about  1830.  The  early  example  was,  of  course,  the  Tulloch 
mazer  (No.  vii).  Seen  in 
association  with  its  fel- 
lows, this  easily  earns 
Commander  How's  ver- 
dict that  it  is  the  finest 
of  the  Scottish  standing 
mazers.  It  has  a  delicacy 
of  proportion  and  fine- 
ness of  workmanship 
which  place  it  ahead 
even  of  the  Craigievar, 
while  the  gilding  adds 
to  its  richness. The  print, 
formerly  enamelled,  is 


I  1  ,  y 


ESkY.11  ~TL  Ll-OCH  MAZER  :  CANONGATE,  EDINBURGH 
MID-WI  CENT.  :  BY  JAMES  GRAY  (MARQUESS  OF  BUTE) 


*  Vol.  CIV,  p.  64. 


No.  VIII.— THE  CANONGATE  BOWI.  :  CANONGATE,  EDINBURGH 
EARLY  XVI II  CENTURY  :  BY  PATRICK  INGL1S(R.  E.  McEUAN,  ESQ.) 
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engra\  ed  w  ith  the  Arms  ofTulloch  ofTannochy. 
The  maker  is  James  Gray.  Outstanding  also  was 
the  Canongate  bowl  (No.  viii),  lent  by  Mr.  R.  E. 
Mr  Euan.  As  simple  as  the  Tulloch  mazer  is  rich, 
it  has  no  decoration  other  than  some  curious 
folds  or  grooves  and  stands  quite  aloof  from  the 
modes  of  its  period,  the  early  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. Its  maker  is  Patrick  Inglis. 

It  had  been  hoped  to  include  the  early  mace 
of  the  Faculty  of  Canon  Law  at  St.  Andrews,  but 
this  proved  impossible.  The  only  mace  shown, 
therefore,  was  that  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  and 
visitors  who  saw  it  at  a  distance  at  various  func- 
tions connected  with  the  Festival  of  the  Arts  were 
given  an  opportunity  for  close  examination.  The 
Edinburgh  mace  (No.  ix)  is  massive  and  hand- 
some, in  the  usual  form  of  its  time.  The  hemi- 
spherical head  bears  twice  the  initials  1  R — for  James  VI 
and  I — flanking  a  thistle  with  an  imperial  crown.  It  bears 
also  a  castle  and  the  City  Arms.  It  is  entirely  gilt,  and  was 
made  in  Edinburgh  in  1617  by  George  Robertson. 

One  of  the  most  varied  groups 
had  as  centre-piece  a  unique  pair 
of  tankards  which  changed  hands 
in  London  not  many  months  ago, 
and  which  was  lent  anonymously. 
The  tankards  are  plain  and  fiat- 
topped,  with  superb  lion-and-ball 
thumbpieces,  and  the  only  decor- 
ation is  the  roped  edges  to  lid  and 
foot.  They  are  of  the  year  1685, 
and  were  made  by  James  Cock- 
burn  of  Edinburgh  (No.  x) .  Of  the 
following  year  is  the  Holyrood 
Mass  bell  from  the  workshop  of 
Zacharias  Mellinus.  It  was  saved 
from  the  mob  which  sacked  the 
chapel  of  the  Palace  of  Holyrood- 
house  in  1688,  and  now  belongs  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen.  This  group  included 
two  out  of  a  set  of  four  wall- 
sconces  belonging  to  the  Marquess 
of  Linlithgow.  They  are  of  1698, 
by  James  Penman,  and  are  orna- 
mented with  elegant  repousse 
work.  With  them  was  the  well- 
known  coconut  cup  of  Sir  Malcolm 
Macgregor  of  Macgregor. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Mon- 
teith  bowl,  said  to  derive  its  name 
from  that  'fantastical  Scot,'  'Mon- 
sieur Monteagh,'  is  rare  in  Scots 
silver.  It  may  be  that  such  costly 
pieces  found  a  small  market  in 
Scotland,  where  prosperity  did  not 
begin  to  return  on  any  scale  until 
nearly  the  middle  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century.  Two  examples, 
however,  were  included  in  the  ex- 
hibition. One,  the  punch-bowl  of 
the  Royal  Company  of  Archers, 
the  King's  Bodyguard  in  Scot- 
land, is  too  well  known  to  need 


No.  X.— PAIR  OF  TANKARDS,  EDINBURGH,  1685  :  MAKER,  JAMES  COCKBURN  (ANONYMOUS 


tn 


description.  The  other  was  a  massive  and  vigorously-con 
ceived  bowl  lent  from  a  private  collection  in  England 
made  by  Colin  McKenzie  in  1698  (No.  xi).  Panels  of  plain 
metal  alternate  with  sections  of  boldly  pitted  surface,  whik 
the  ring  handles  are  held  by  fine  lion  masks.  From  the 
same  lender  also  came  the  earliest-known  set  of  four  trefk 
spoons,  by  Alexander  Reid,  Edinburgh,  1665-80. 

The  development  of  the  quaich  in  silver  was  illustratec 
perhaps  more  fully  than  ever  before.  Several  silver 
mounted  wooden  examples  were  included,  among  them  a 
fine  piece  of  about  1675  from  Messrs.  John  Bell  and  the 
great  laburnum-wood  vessel  belonging  to  Lord  Forbes 
with  its  three  lugs  (No.  xii).  The  earliest  was  Mr.  Moii 
Carnegie's  walnut  quaich,  bound  with  willow,  the  silvei 
boss  engraved  'K.  CHARLES  the  2nd  1660  Restauration 
AMEN.'  There  were  all-silver  quaichs  of  many  sizes.  One 
of  the  finest  of  these  was  a  Glasgow  piece  of  1707,  made  by 
William  Clerk.  The  engraved  floral  panels  follow  the  con 
ventional  pattern,  but  are  of  particularly  high  quality 
This  quaich  was  lent  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Lumley  Ltd 
Another  characteristic  Scottish  piece,  the  thistle  mug,  wa: 
represented  by  about  ten  examples,  coming  from  Edin 
burgh,  including  the  Canongate,  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen 
Among  them  was  Sir  John  Stirling-Maxwell's  beautifu 
miniature  mug.  It  is  probably  a  Glasgow  piece  of  abou 
1692,  but  carries  no  marks. 
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No.  IX.— EDINBURGH  CITY 
MACE  :  EDINBURGH,  1617 


No.  XL— MONTEITH  BOWL  OF  BOLD  AND  MASSIVE  FORM,  MADE  BY  CO] 
McKENZIE,  EDINBURGH,  1698  (FROM  PRIVATE  COLLECTION  IN  ENGLAM 
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Ml.    S1I.YKK  -MOUNTED  QUA  ll  11   EARLY  Will  C  IN  I  i  I  1 1 1  I .( )K  I )  FORBES) 


A  majority  of  the  tankards  shown  were  impressive 
thiefly  lor  their  massiveness  and  simplicity.  The  exceptions 
Included  Sir  John  Stirling-Maxwell's  peg  tankard  decora- 
ed  in  repousse  with  rich  floral  work,  made  by  Edward 
Cleghorne  between  1663  and  1681.  Lord  Bute  lent  two 
Irery  similar  highly  ornamental  pieces,  the  lids  crowned 
Lvith  delightful  cut-card  work.  One  is  by  Thomas  Ker,  the 
pthcr  by  Robert  Inglis,  and  the  dates  are  1701  and  1703. 
From  the  same  source  came  a  jug  by  Thomas  Ker,  also 
1701  No.  xiii).  It  has  a  superb  tankard  handle.  Lid,  foot 
ind  the  base  of  the  spout  arc  delicately  moulded,  and  the 
peck  is  slightly  and  subtly  tapered.  Inevitably  there  was  a 
great  range  of  sugar  castors.  The  most  remarkable  of 
[hem  were  two  of  unusual  shape,  both  by  Colin  McKenzie 
bf  Edinburgh  and  both  lent  by  Lord  Bute  (No.  xiv).  The 
earlier — 1697 — is  a  curious  conical  piece  with  a  moulded 
pedestal  foot,  and  it  is  entirely  gilt.  The  other — 1708 — is 
cylindrical  and  very  tall,  but  tapers  slightly.  Notable 
among  pieces  of  more  conventional  form  was  a  trio  lent  by 
Messrs.  Wilson  &  Sharp  Ltd.  They  were  made  in  17 13  by 
Patrick  Turnbull  of  Edinburgh.  A  lovely  set  by  James  Ker, 
1727,  came  from  Mr.  John  Noble. 

Mention  of  James  Ker  at  once  recalls  teapots,  and  a 
special  effort  had  been  made  to  bring  together  a  more 
representative  group  than  any  previous  exhibition  had 
achieved.  The  spherical  or  'bullet'  form  was  naturally 
[dominant,  and  it  was  possible  to  trace  its  evolution.  The 

earliest  were  by  Colin 
McKenzie,  who  must 
be  one  of  the  first 
makers  of  teapots  in 
either  kingdom.  One, 
of  1 714,  came  from 
Lord  Bute's  collection, 
and  the  other,  of  17 19, 
from  the  collection  of 
the  late  James  Ivory. 
The  first  is  quite  plain, 
with  an  exceptionally 
small  lid  and  a  straight 
spout,  a  pleasing  feature 
too  seldom  adopted. 
James  Ker  seems  to 
have  had  a  liking  for  it. 
His  earliest  pot,  of  1 73 1 , 
lent  by  Messrs.  Wilson 
&  Sharp  Ltd.,  has  this 
feature;  and  it  appears 
again  in  the  two  gold 

—JUG  WITH  TANKARD  HANDLE :  THOMAS  °  i      i      i  •  ?•  l 

inburgh,  1701  (the  marquess  of  butf.)      examples  by  him  which 


No.  XIV.    SUGAR  CASTORS  :  EDINBURGH,  1708  &  1697  (MARQUESS  OF  BUTE) 

were  among  the  most  notable  pieces  in  the  exhibition.  One 
of  them  is  well  known,  and  was  seen  at  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  of  1939 — the  King's  Plate  for  mares,  won  by 
'Legacy'  at  Newmarket  in  April  1736,  and  made  in 
Edinburgh  in  the  same  year.  It  is  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Michael  Noble.  The  other,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Rose- 
bery,  is  one  year  later  in  date,  and  is  finely  engraved  with 
the  Royal  Arms  of  Scotland  (No.  xv).  The  two  pots  are 
only  superficially  alike,  for  not  only  is  the  decorative  work 
around  the  lids  different,  but  the  body  shapes  are  quite 
different  also.  One  is  tempted  to  think  that  Ker  may  have 
made  other  gold  teapots  in  other  years,  and  if  the  exhibi- 
tion were  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  any,  that  alone  would 
well  justify  its  having  been  held. 

Plainly  tea  was  more  popular  than  coffee  in  Scotland, 
but  no  piece  of  plate  could  be  more  beautiful  than  Lady 
Binning's  fine  octagonal  coffee-pot  of  1 7 1 3,  by  Colin  Mc- 
Kenzie, well  known  to  frequenters  of  the  silver  gallery  of 
the  Museum.  Three  urns,  all  of  the  second  quarter  of  the 
century,  were  shown.  They  were  similar  in  design — egg- 


No.  XV.— A  GOLD  TEAPOT  ENGRAVED  WITH  THE  ROYAL  ARMS  OF  SCOTLAND 
MADE  BY  JAMES  KER,  EDINBURGH,  1737  (LENT  BY  THE  EARL  OF  ROSEBERY 
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No.  XVI.-COFFEE  URN  BY  MITCHELLSOXE  :  EDINBURGH,  1724  (BUTE  COLL.) 

shaped,  with  three  curving  feet  and  a  pair  of  snake 
handles.  One  possessed  its  spirit-lamp  (No.  xvi).  Also  with 
a  spirit-lamp  was  the  massive  kettle  and  stand  from  Lord 
Bute's  collection,  made  by  Harry  Beathune  of  Edinburgh 
in  1727.  W:ith  less  appeal  for  the  layman — or  laywoman — 
than  slighter  and  more  graceful  things,  it  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  collector's  pieces  in  the  exhibition. 

Good  candlesticks  from  Scottish  makers  are  not  numer- 
ous. The  pair  by  James  Penman  from  Lord  Bute's  collec- 
tion is  rather  exceptional.  They  are  in  the  form  of  a  classical 
column  and  have  the  Edinburgh  date-mark  for  1695. 
Beside  them  was  shown  a  charming  pair  of  chamber 
candlesticks  of  two  years  earlier,  by  the  same  maker,  lent 
by  Mr.  John  Noble.  Their  charm  is  in  their  simplicity. 


No.  XVII. — CANDLESTICKS  :  C.  ALLAN,  ABERDEEN,  C.  1750  (JOHN  NOBLE,  ESQ. 


They  have  flat,  octagonal  bases  with  roped  edges.  A  con 
trast  in  domestic  plate  was  afforded  near  by  in  Lord 
Rosebery's  remarkable  tazza,  made  by  James  Sympsone 
of  Edinburgh  in  1 708.  This  must  be  one  of  the  largest  of 
its  kind;  and  is  unusually  deep  in  the  bowl.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Sympsone  made  the  great  two-handled  covered 
cup  lent  by  the  Lady  Binning.  Here  again  the  fine  effect 
is  obtained  by  massiveness  and  form,  not  by  decoration 
and  indeed  the  exhibition  as  a  whole  confirmed  how 
characteristic  of  Scottish  silver  this  is.  In  the  later  period, 
however,  there  were  many  fascinating  trifles.  Among  the 
most  amusing  of  them  were  Mr.  John  Noble's  crumb 
scoop  with  pebble  handle,  and  Mr.  Michael  Noble's 
lemon-squeezers.  The  crumb-scoop  had  the  distinction  of 
arousing  more  controversy  than  any  of  the  three  hundred 
and  sixty  items  show^n,  and  at  least  four  versions  of  its 
function  were  offered  as  'the  only  possible'  ones,  including 
the  insistent  suggestion  of  one  collector  that  it  was  a 
haggis-holder! 

A  special  attempt  was  made  to  bring  together  representa 
tive  groups  of  the  work  of  burghs  other  than  the  capital 
This  work  has  interesting  historical  and  sociological  inr 
plications  and  deserves  to  be  known  more  widely  than  it 
has  been.  The  Act  of  1836,  which  required  Scottish  silver 
to  be  assessed  either  in  Edinburgh  or  in  Glasgow,  was  one 
of  many  blow  s  at  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  smaller  burghs 
and  country  places. 

Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  vied  with  each  other  for  the 
second  most  important  contribution  to  the  exhibition 
Among  the  Aberdeen  pieces  was  the  magnificent  broad- 
sword with  silver  basket-hilt  made  by  Robert  Cruick 
shank,  graciously  lent  by  His  Majesty  the  King  from  the 
collection  at  Windsor  Castle.  It  was  made  about  1700,  but 
given  as  a  prize  for  a  race  run  at  Huntly  Castle  in  1727, 
as  the  inscription  records.  The  earliest  item  in  the  Aber- 
deen group  was  the  set  of  six  spoons  engraved  1373,  and 
stamped  with  the  maker's  mark  DB.  This  set  came  from 
the  Marquess  of  Bute.  A  pair  of  table  candlesticks  made  in 
Aberdeen  about  1750  by  Coline  Allan  was  lent  by  Mr. 
John  Noble  (No.  xvii).  Major  J.  Milne-Davidson  lent  a 
long  series  of  spoons  covering  the  years  from  about  1750 
onwards.  In  the  Glasgow  group  perhaps  the  most  unusual 
exhibits  were  the  pair  of  trumpets  lent  by  Lord  Bute  (No. 
xviii).  They  are  very  long  and  of  the  type  used  by  heralds, 
with  heavily  embossed  floral  decoration.  They  came  from 
Douglas  Castle  and  were  made  by  Thomas  Moncrur  and 
Robert  Brook  between  1665  and  1680,  reflecting  vividly 
the  spirit  of  the  Restoration.  The  hash  or  basting  spoors 
lent  by  Lord  Glentanar  and  Sir  John  Stirling-Maxwell  jjbu 
matched  well.  Both  are  by  John  Luke,  and  exhibit  a 
weight  of  metal  which  speaks  of  a  generous  and  hospitable 
time.  The  great  mace  handle  of  Sir  John  Stirling-Max 
well's  spoon  contains  a  skewer.  Robert  Luke  is  the  authoi 
of  a  particularly  lovely  teapot  and  stand  of  about  1 725 
from  Lord  Bute's  collection;  and  from  the  same  source 
came  two  fine  early  quaichs,  by  Thomas  Moncrur  and  b\ 
John  Luke.  Least  in  size  but  by  no  means  so  in  importance 
was  the  tiny  and  exquisite  filigree  patch-box  of  about  1695  . 
made  by  William  Clerk.  Mr.  John  Noble  was  the  lender 

Dundee  provided  the  most  varied  group,  for  its  size,  in 
the  exhibition.  Although  the  Fergusson  mazer  had  gone 
beyond  reach,  the  spoon  associated  with  it  was  lent  by 
Lord  Bute.  Made  about  1576  by  a  silversmith  whose 
initials  are  R.G.,  it  is  a  gem  of  its  kind,  with  a  gracefu 


SCOTTISH  SILVER   IN  EDINBURGH 


No.  XVIII     TKIMI'i:  I  lONE  ()!■  A  1'AIK)  :  THOMAS  MONCKUR  &  KOBT.  BROOK  :  GLASGOW,  IfittS  HO  (BUTE  COLL.) 


bowl  and  a  short  handle  rectangular 
in  section.  Also  from  Lord  Bute  came 
two  outstanding  coconut  cups — two 
Of  the  finest  Scottish  pieces  of  their 
kind  (No.  xx  .  The  earlier  was  made 
bv  Thomas  Lindsay  about  1600,  and 
was  shown  at  the  Antique  Dealers' 
Fair  in  London  last  summer.  The 
engraving  upon  it  is  exceptionally 
delic  ate  and  beautiful,  and  it  is  the 
earliest  Scottish  coconut  cup  known. 

It  is  described  in  detail  in  a  monograph  by  Commander  How,  to  whose  studies  of  Scottish  plate  the  organizers  of 
the  exhibition  are  deeply  indebted.  The  second  cup  is  a  few  years  later  in  date  and  was  made  by  Robert  Gairdine.  It 
as  surpassed  only  by  the  Lindsay  cup.  Dundee  also  provided  a  pair  of  Communion  cups  not  included  in  the  compre- 
hensive exhibition  of  Scottish  church  plate  organised  by  the  Museum  in  1939.  They  were  the  cups  from  Kettins 
Parish  Church,  made  by  Alexander  Lindsay  about  1636,  more  than  usually  elaborate  in  their  decoration. 

Banff's  contribution  was  principally  one  of  table  silver  lent  by  Major  Milne-Davidson,  typical  of  the  wares  made  by 
the  smiths  of  the  smaller  burghs  for  the  use  of  the  laird  and  the  minister.  It  included,  however,  a  handsome  spherical 
iteapot  by  Patrick  Gordon,  lent  by  Mrs.  Barnes,  and  a  cream  jug  and  sugar  bowl  of  lovely  quality  from  the  hand  of  the 

same  maker,  lent  by  Mr.  John  Noble.  The  Inverness  group  was  more  varied, 
although  most  of  the  items  were  characteristically  small  and  light.  Tain's  three 
pieces  included  the  beautiful  dirk  lent  by  His  Majesty  the  King  from  Windsor. 
It  was  made  in  the  second  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  by  Alexander  Ross, 
"^k    yBSE^^^3BI^^BB&   &  I  am  informed  that  several  generations  oi  Rosses  practised  as  silversmiths  in 

yjffj     jggff  Tain,  that  they  took  to  tin-smithing  when — presumably — the  Act  of  1836  inter- 

fered with  their  production  of  silver  articles,  and  that  their  descendants  still  live 
in  the  town. 

I  n  view  of  the  1 939  exhibition,  comparatively  few  pieces  of  Communion  plate 
were  asked  for.  Included  with  them,  however,  was  the  Macleod  cup,  not  shown 
in  1939  although  described  and  illustrated  in  Burns's  Scottish  Communion  Plate 
(No.  xix).  There  are  no  marks  on  the  cup  to  prove  its  Scottish  origin,  but 
whatever  the  traditions  may  say  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  the  maker  was  a  Scot 
of  the  late  Sixteenth  Century.  In  form  it  suggests  the  Forgue  cup,  but  there 
the  similarity  ends.  The  engraving  on  the  Macleod  cup  is  unique.  The  panels 
of  Celtic  interlaced  work  on  the  bowl  are  all  different,  and  have  much  of  the 
inventiveness,  ingenuity  and  wonderful  taste  of  the  early  metalwork.  Such  skill 
and  taste  still  survived  among  the  stone-carvers  of  the  western  isles  at  this 
period,  but  it  seems  too  much  to  suggest  the  cup  was  engraved  there.  Its  owner 
is  Lieut. -Colonel  Macleod  of  Cadboll.  The  plate  from  Trinity  College,  Edin- 
burgh, was  shown  in  1939,  but  one  item  only,  the  bread-plate,  is  Scottish,  and 
t  was  included  this  year.  It  is  a  massive  and  outstanding  piece,  made  by  Thomas  Kirkwoode  in  1633.  Its  principal  fea- 
ures  are,  first,  the  little  central  medallion  engraved  in  the  spirit  of  an  earlier  century  with  the  figure  of  Christ  kneeling 
before  an  altar;  and  second,  the  fine  lettering  of  the  inscriptions — an  attractive  feature  common  to  much  of  the  Com- 
(nunion  plate  displayed  and  remarked  upon  by  many  visitors. 

I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  outstanding  spoons,  but 
here  w  ere  many  interesting  groups  of  table  silver.  The  most 
Extensive  was  Lord  Bute's  service,  comprising  twelve  forks, 
Ihree  spoons  and  eight  knives,  made  by  Robert  Bruce  in 
Edinburgh  in  1709.  An  even  earlier  set,  of  six  dinner  knives, 
by  George  Yorstoune  and  dating  from  about  1684,  came 
'rorn  Mr.  John  Noble.  The  pistol  grips  and  superbly  curving 
blades  of  all  the  knives  make  modern  cutlery  seem  sadly 
|:ffete.  The  later  pieces,  primarily  spoons,  served  mainly  to 
llustrate  the  work  of  the  smaller  towns  down  to  the  early 
Nineteenth  Century — good,  practical  articles,  made  for  wear 
Ind  tear,  but  all  possessing  natural  grace.  Among  them  were 
lome  amusing  fish-knives  and  servers,  ingeniously  employing 
ksh-scales  as  a  decorative  motif,  and  in  one  case  incorporat- 
ing the  entire  fish.  Among  toddy-ladles  was  the  truly  noble 
xample  from  Sir  John  Stirling-Maxwell's  collection,  the  stem 
f  w  hich  is  carried  out  in  silver.  It  is  an  Edinburgh  piece 
f 1809. 

!  My  thanks  are  due  to  all  lenders  who  have  agreed  to  the  x>  xx_WOCOCONOTCUPS:DUNDEE:ONEbythomaslindsay.c^.i6oo 
iclusion  of  illustrations  of  their  silver.  the  other  by  robt.  gairdine  :  early  xvn  cent.  imarqcess  or  bctei 
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A  'TREE  OF  JESSE'  TAPESTRY  PANEL 


By   BETTY  KURTH 


THE  striking  tapestry  panel  illustrated  below  (No.  i) 
was  lent  anonymously  to  the  Loan  Exhibition  of 
Gothic  Tapestries,  which  took  place  in  the  Arts 
Club  of  Chicago  in  December  1926.*  The  panel,  7  ft. 
high,  4  ft.  3  in.  wide,  shows  the  Tree  of  Jesse,  depicted  in 
the  conventional  iconographic  manner.  Jesse,  in  a  gold- 
brocaded  cloak  over  a  blue  garment,  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree.  From  his  body  issues  the  tree-trunk.  He  supports  his 
head  with  his  right  hand,  grasping  his  cloak  in  the  left. 
The  tree,  woven  in  gold,  bears  on  one  side  apples,  on  the 
other  stylized  pomegranates.  On  its  branches  appear  the 
ancestors  of  Christ,  the  twelve  Kings  of  Judah,  as  half- 
figures  growing  out  of  flower-cups,  six  on  each  side.  They 


wear  robe's  of  gold  and  blue.  On  the  left  in  the  centre  above 
Jesse  is  David  playing  the  harp.  The  other  eleven  are  not 
distinguished  from  one  another.  They  bear  no  attributes 
but  display  different  gestures  and  are  all  shown  as  kings 
with  crowns  and  sceptres.  From  a  lily  at  the  top  arises  the 
Virgin  and  Child  in  a  halo  of  glory.  At  the  bottom  on 
either  side  are  two  coats  of  arms,  which  have  not  yet  been 
identified. |  The  background  is  blue.  The  panel  is  framed 
in  a  golden  arch,  borne  by  two  rather  heavy  columns. 
Across  the  bottom  runs  the  inscription: 

Egredietur  virga  de  Radice  Jesse  et  Flos  de  Radice  eius  ascendet. 
(And  there  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a 
Branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots.)  J 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  origin  and  date 
of  this  nicely  drawn  and  well-composed  tapestry. 
No  characteristics  of  the  well-known  schools,  such 
as  those  of  Tournai,  Brussels  or  Touraine,  are  at 
first  sight  evident.  Traits  of  all  of  them  are  to  be 
found,  but  none  of  them  proves  to  be  decisive. 

The  gold  lavishly  used  in  the  garments  and 
architecture  recalls  the  sumptuous  sets,  interwoven 
with  gold,  executed  in  the  Brussels  workshops, 
and  nowhere  else  in  such  profusion  of  material. 
We  know  also  from  documents  that  tapestries 
with  the  rare  subject  of  the  Tree  of  Jesse  were 
repaired  in  the  Brussels  workshops  of  Peter  van 
Aelst  about  1 5 1 4  §  and  of  Heinrich  and  William 
de  Pannemaker  in  1544.  || 

Many  details,  the  type  of  the  features,  especially 
that  of  Jesse,  are  decidedly  Flemish.  The  natural 
istic  revival  of  the  arid  tree,  with  apples  and 
pomegranates,  as  well  as  the  architectural  frame, 
recalls  the  style  of  Tournai. *{ 

But  there  are  also  indications  which  point  to  a 
French  origin.  A  tapestry,  depicting  the  Tree  of 
Jesse,  and  belonging  to  the  famous  set  with  the 
Life  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Cathedral 
at  Rheims  (No.  ii),  believed  to  have  been  woven 
in  this  town  between  15 10  and  1540,  proves  to 
be  related  to  the  above-described  panel.**  Not 
only  does  the  whole  composition  bear  a  distinct 
resemblance  but  the  analogies  of  details  also  are 
manifold.  The  figure  of  Jesse  recumbent  beneath 
the  tree  expressly  is  similar  in  its  whole  concep- 


Xo.  1. —TAPESTRY  OF  THE  TREE  OF  JESSE  :  BELIEVED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  WOVEN  IN  FRANCE 


*  Phyllis  Ackerman,  Catalogue  of  a  Loan  Exhibition  of  Gothic 
Tapestries,  The  Arts  Club  of  Chicago,  December  1926,  p.  45, 
Number  15. 

f  The  coat  of  arms  on  the  left  side  with  the  four  keys  resembles 
the  heraldic  device  of  Beauvais,  which  appears  on  the  tapestries 
with  the  Life  of  St.  Peter,  given  to  the  Cathedral  of  Beauvais  by 
Guillaume  de  Hellande,  Bishop  of  Beauvais  in  1460.  (See  liter- 
ature: J.  J.  Marquet  de  Vasselot,  Bibliographie  de  la  Tapisserie, 
Paris,  1935,  p.  I33-) 

%  Taken  from  the  Book  Isaiah,  xi.  1.  See  also  Arthur  Watson. 

The  Early  Iconography  of  the  Tree  of  Jesse,  1 934. 

§  Heinrich  Gobel,  Wandteppiche,  I  Teil,  'Die  Niederlands,'  Bd. 

I,  p.  304. 

||  Ibidem,  p.  310. 

1}  Phyllis  Ackerman  in  her  Catalogue  (p.  45)  thinks  the  tapestry 
'probably  made  in  Tournai,  woven  from  a  cartoon  of  Antoinc 
Ferret.' 

**  M.  Sartor,  Les  Tapisseries,  Toiles  peintes  et  Broderies  de  Rheims. 
Rheims,  1912,  Fig.  13. 
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Virgin  at  the  top,  growing  from  a  lily, 
nearly  exact  copies,  but  the  whole  com- 
position bears  a  close  resemblance. 
Though  on  the  woodcut  the  twelve 
Kings  arc  depicted  in  whole  figure,  as 
in  the  Rheims  tapestry,  and  are  sitting 
or  kneeling  on  the  branches  of  the  rather 
stylized  tree,  their  arrangement  is  identi- 
cal. Nine  of  the  twelve  Kings  are  even 
copied  in  their  attitudes,  their  hands 
and  sceptres  raised  in  the  same  gestures. 
The  tree  on  the  woodcut  is  more  dry 
and  conventionalized,  in  accordance 
with  the  graphic  technique;  the  framing 
arch  and  the  columns  have  no  archi- 
tectural features,  and  conform  to  the 
tree.  But  the  two  stylized  pomegranates 
have  been  adopted  by  the  tapestry  de- 
signer and  show  a  nearly  identical  shape. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  the  woodcut  was  the  source  of  in- 
spiration and  that  the  panel  probably 
was  executed  in  France.  In  fact  a  further 
comparison  of  the  types  of  the  Kings, 
their  rich  costumes  in  the  fashion  of  the 
period,  the  different  forms  of  the  crowns, 
suggest  a  French  origin.  Works  like  the 
Life  of  the  Virgin  discussed  before,  the 
Story  of  St.  Remi,  both  in  Rheims  *  or 
the  Touraine  tapestry  with  Scenes  of  the 
Passion;  in  the  Cathedral  of  Angers  |  or 


*  Sartor,  op.  cit. 


I  Betty  Kurth,  Gotische  Bildteppiche  aus  Frankreich  und 
No.  II. — TAPESTRY  OF  THE  TRFE  OF  JESSE  :  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  VIRGIN  SET  :  RHEIMS  CATHEDRAL         Flandern,  Munchen,  1923,  PI.  55,  56. 


tion.  He  also  supports  his  head  with  his  right  hand  and  is  holding  the 
folds  of  his  wide  mantle  with  his  left.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  proceeds 
from  his  breast  in  the  same  way.  And  on  both  tapestries  the  tree  blos- 
soms into  a  lily  at  the  top,  from  which  grows  the  half-figure  of  the 
Virgin  in  a  glory  with  the  Holy  Child  in  her  arms.  The  figures  of 
Christ's  ancestors,  however,  are  differently  represented;  they  are  depicted 
as  whole  figures,  seated  on  the  branches  of  the  tree,  with  their  names 
inscribed  near  them.  They  bear  also  sceptres  and  crowns;  their  move- 
ments, however,  seem  freer  and  more  natural  and  reveal  a  rather 
advanced  style.  Their  attitudes  also  are  different. 

To  solve  the  problem  of  the  iconographical  analogies  between  the 
two  tapestries,  one  must  go  back  to  the  source  from  which  the  designers 
of  the  cartoons  were  inspired.  M.  Sartor,  the  author  of  a  valuable  book 
dealing  with  the  tapestries  of  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims,  compares  the 
representation  of  the  Tree  of  Jesse  tapestry  with  a  wood-  or  metal-cut  of  a 
Book  of  Hours,  printed  for  the  use  of  Rheims  about  1515*  (No.  iii).  The 
similarities  to  the  print  are  limited  to  a  few  details,  such  as  the  figure 
of  Jesse  and  the  Virgin  at  the  top,  details  which  are  virtual  proof  that 
either  the  Book  of  Hours  mentioned  or  a  similar  woodcut  served  as  a 
model  for  part  of  the  composition.! 

Further  investigations  of  this  source,  however,  reveal  that  much  nearer 
iconographic  relations  prevail  between  the  woodcut  and  the  tapestry 
panel  above  described  (No.  i).  Not  only  are  the  figure  of  Jesse  and  the 

*  Ibidem,  pp.  70-71,  Fig.  12. 

f  There  are  other  Books  of  Hours  of  French  origin  which  show  a  similar  composition  and 
arrangement  with  the  Virgin  at  the  top  in  a  glory.  I  quote  only  the  Book  of  Hours,  printed  by 
Thielman  Kerver,  Paris,  151 2. 

No.  III.— WOOD- OR  METAL-CUT  OF  THETREEOF  JESSEVROM 
A  BOOK  OF  HOURS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  RHEIMS  :  CIRC.  1515 


pS^)  |g|  0»rcbieeut  Sirga  be  tabtcci-ffc: ; 
'J\  y  -UBffoB be  tabicc eiue afcenbe t 
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other  Touraine  tapestries  show  in  the  types  of  figures 
and  lares  and  in  many  details  similarities  which  seem  to 
confirm  this  assumption.* 

The  tapestry  offers  an  instance  of  paradigmatic  signifi- 
cance. It  proves  how  sometimes  graphic  work  is  an  im- 
portant help  in  dating  and  establishing  the  origin  of 
objects  of  art.  Further,  it  must  be  remembered  that  wood- 

*  The  fact  that  the  tapestry  is  interwoven  with  gold  does  not  actually  con- 
tradict this  opinion.  Most  of  the  valuable  French  gold  tapestries  were  burnt 
during  the  Revolution  to  abstract  the  gold,  and  comparatively  few  are  pre- 
served. 


cuts  and  engravings  were  movable  articles,  which  could 
be  easily  transported  from  town  to  town,  from  country  to 
country,  and  from  workshop  to  workshop,  to  serve  as 
models  .and  to  inspire  painters  and  designers.  Many  tex- 
tile copies  of  them  are  known.  This  was  not  the  case  with 
Books  of  Hours  which,  like  the  book  in  question,  were 
printed  for  the  use  of  a  particular  town  or  church.  In  re- 
viewing our  conclusions,  we  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
tapestry  panel  of  the  Chicago  Exhibition  was,  in  spite  of 
its  Flemish  influences,  woven  in  France,  possibly  in 
Rheims,  in  the  second  decade  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 


A  NEWLY  DISCOVERED  RUSSIAN  ICON 

By    CYRIL    G.    E.  BUNT 


THE  Russian  icon  is  not,  it  is  true,  everyone's  taste; 
but,  when  confronted  with  a  really  choice  example, 
every  lover  of  art  may  be  counted  upon  to  admire  it 
for  the  very  certain,  if  somewhat  unusual,  qualities  it 
exhibits.  A  strange  iconography,  an  unfamiliar  technique, 
a  somewhat  archaic  formula  of  composition,  all  contrive 
to  make  such  a  'picture'  alien  to  the  minds  of  those  who, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  look  for  an  easily  understood  story 
in  a  painting  before  they  can  appreciate  it.  To  the  specia- 
list, naturally,  such  qualities  as  those  enumerated  have 
their  own  strong  appeal,  for  he  has  an  'open  sesame'  to  its 
raison  d'etre  in  the  knowledge  of  the  significance  underly- 
ing the  design,  composition  and  iconographic  message. 

Yet,  even  without  this 
special  knowledge,  it  is  often 
possible  to  recognize  the 
power  and  beauty  of  these 
devotional  objects  of  the  old 
Orthodox  Church  of  Russia. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  the  important  and 
well-preserved  little  icon 
illustrated  on  this  page  was 
recently  discovered  hanging 
near  the  kitchen  fireside  of  a 
house  in  Chiswick. 

The  trained  eye  of  an 
artist  accidentally  alighted 
upon  it  in  its  humble  sur- 
roundings and  was  at  once 
attracted  by  the  amazing 
harmony  of  its  colour- 
scheme,  enriched  and  sub- 
dued by  the  mellow  'patina' 
due  to  the  passing  of  cen- 
turies and  the  smoke  from 
innumerable  wax  tapers; 
and  withal  by  its  pleasing 
simplicity  of  'pattern,'  so 
satisfying  though  traditional. 

With  so  stylistic  a  form  of 
art,  hedged  about  by  age- 
old  traditions  laid  down  in 
the  podliniki  (instructions  for 


A  RUSSIAN'  ICON,  POSSIBLY  OF  THE  VLADIMIR-GOUZDAL  SCHOOL 
FOUND  RECENTLY  IN  CHISWICK  :  COURTESY  OF  MISS  CELIA  LEONARD 


the  painting  of  religious  pictures),  it  is  difficult,  and  in- 
advisable, to  be  dogmatic  as  to  its  precise  age.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  best  to  leave  it  an  open  question — although 
the  Fourteenth  Century  has  been  suggested.  Stylistically 
it  has  certain  qualities — of  line,  pose  and  technique — 
which  suggest  it  to  be  a  product  of  the  Vladimir-Gouzdal 
school,  but  for  the  presence  of  which  it  might  almost  have 
been  set  down  as  Greek. 

The  panel  depicts  a  quite  familiar  compositional  theme 
—the  Saviour  glorified,  with  the  book  of  the  Gospels  in  His 
left  hand  and  blessing  with  the  right.  On  either  side  are 
the  Virgin  and  St.  John  rhythmically  disposed,  inclining 
reverently  towards  the  Saviour,  as  in  the  Tchin  of  the 

formal  Deisis  tier  of  the  icon- 
ostas.  Below  are  four  saints — 
Anthony  of  Egypt,  Nicon, 
Sabas  and  Onufrios. 

The  work  is  bold,  with 
firm,  precise  brush-strokes 
which,  while  they  are  formal 
(as  is  everything  concerned 
with  the  art  of  the  icon)  are 
yet  soft  and  expressive  of  con- 
tour. The  folds  of  the  gar- 
ments, forming  a  varied  pat- 
terning, confess  the  forms  of 
the  figures.  The  oval  faces, 
less  pronouncedly  stylized 
than  those  of  the  Novgorod 
school,  are  remarkably  ex- 
pressive (as  the  features  in 
Russian  icons  go),  made  the 
more  so  by  the  skilful  plac- 
ing of  formalized  high- 
lights and  shadows,  deep  be- 
neath the  amber  'poliment' 
of  mellow  varnish.  The 
colouring  is  quiet,  yet 
amazingly  rich  and  warm, 
and,  although  the  gold  has 
suffered  some  slight  abra- 
sions here  and  there,  its  sur- 
face appears  to  be  entirely 
untouched  by  repainting. 
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THE  EARLIEST-KNOWN  PORTRAIT  OF 
HENRY  VIII  AS  KING,  PAINTED  WHEN  HE 
W\S  ABOUT  TWENTY  YEARS  OF  AGE  : 
PROBABLY  BY  AN  ENGLISH  ARTIST 
WORKING  UNDER  FLEMISH  INFLUENCE  : 
REPRODUCED  BY  COURTESY  OF  CAPTAIN 
DUDLEY  CUTBILL 


(See  the  Connoisseur  Divan) 


LETTERS  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS 

OF  THE  XVIIIth  AND  XIXth  CENTURIES-PART  VI 

I  •  By  A.   N.   L.  MUNBY 


I N  this  article  I  propose  to  print  some  of  the  later  letters 
in  my  collec  tion.  1  have  observed  no  very  hard-and- 
fast  date-lines  in  acquiring  artists'  letters,  but  have  con- 
centrated upon  the  period  1790- 1860,  extending  the  later 
■ate,  it  necessary,  to  take  in  any  interesting  material  of 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  School.  So  much  has  already  been 
written  about  the  Brotherhood  that  it  may  perhaps  seem 
I  somewhat  barren  field,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  letters 
printed  below  may  be  worthy  of  notice  by  students  of  the 
Movement. 

The  impact  of  the  Pre-Raphaclitcs  upon  the  more 
conservative  painters  of  their  day  is  of  some  interest,  and 
in  this  connexion  we  print  a  letter  from  Daniel  Maclise 
.(No.  i)  to  W.  Broderip  on  the  latter's  purchase  of  Holman 
Hunt's  The  Hireling  Shepherd  (No.  ii)  in  1852.  The  con- 
troversy which  surrounded  the  exhibition  of  the  earliest 
pictures  of  the  School  seems  well-nigh  incomprehensible 
to  us  alter  a  hundred  years.  It  was,  however,  not  only 
amongst  the  critics  but  in  the  ranks  of  the  Academv  itself 
that  feeling  on  the  subject  ran  high.  The  young  painters 
found  sympathy  for  their  ideals  from  several  of  their 
elders,  notably  Mulready,  Maclise,  Dyce,  Linnell,  and 
of  course  Ford  Madox  Brown.  Indeed,  Holman  Hunt, 
in  his  great  work  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood,  written  fifty  years  later,  cites  Maclise  as 
paving  fallen  under  the  influence  of  the  new  Movement 
and  mentions  his  King  Alfred  in  the  Danish  Camp,  exhibited 
also  in  1852,  'in  which  an  overhanging  May  tree  had 
Iblossoms   elaborated   with    the   utmost    precision  and 
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frankness.'  Holman  Hunt  describes  how  weeks  passed 
without  any  inquiries  after  the  price  of  The  Hireling  Shep- 
herd, before  Charles  Maude  of  Bath  commissioned  for 
seventy  guineas  a  repetition  of  the  group  of  sheep  by  itself. 
Maude  then  inquired   whether  Hunt  would  sell  The 

Hireling  Shepherd  to  a  friend  of  his, 
allowing  him  to  pay  the  three  hun- 
dred guineas  by  instalments.  Hunt 
at  once  agreed  to  this  proposal,  and 
subsequently  lunched  with  Maude 
and  his  cousin  Broderip,  'and  this 
gave  me  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
two  of  the  most  pleasant  old  gentle- 
men I  ever  had  the  felicity  to  meet.' 

Maclise  wrote  the  following  en- 
thusiastic letter  of  congratulation  to 
the  purchaser  (No.  iii) : 

My  dear  Broderip, 

I  do  indeed  congratulate  you  on  the 
possession  of  The  Hireling  Shepherd. 
Sir  E.  L.  Stanfield  and  myself  have  been 
down  in  the  heart  of  Kent  for  a  few 
days,  and  only  the  day  before  yesterday, 
as  we  traversed  sunny  meadows,  and 
shady  places,  and  looked  upon  the 
flocks  under  that  very  effect  the  artist 
has  so  well  observed  and  portrayed, 
in  yellow  sun-light  and  blue  shadow 
derived  from  the  sky  frequent  allusion 
was  made  to  that  picture — 

For  truth  with  novelty  of  effect,  I 
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consider  the  work  the  most  interesting  one  in  the  Exhibition  of 

the  year  '52. 

Ever  most  truly  yours 
July  24.  Danl.  Maclise 

This  is  indeed  the  most  generous  tribute  from  an  estab- 
lished artist  to  the  work  of  a  young  and  struggling 
painter. 

In  our  second  letter  we  find  another  painter  referring 
far  less  favourably  to  the  Brotherhood  and  to  Ruskin's 
championship  of  them.  It  is  indeed  rather  a  sad  letter 
from  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  (No.  iv)  to  one  Bicknell  (I 
think  probably  Elhanan  Bicknell  of  Herne  Hill,  a  patron 
of  David  Roberts).  It  was  written  in  1858,  when  the  great 
animal-painter's  health  was  failing  and  his  reason  was 
already  clouded  by  the  fits  of  black  depression  which 
made  wretched  his  later  years  (No.  v). 

May  1 6th.  1858 

Dear  Mr.  Bicknell, 

I  am  much  flattered  by  your  letter  just  received — Could  I 
have  done  that  which  would  have  best  suited  and  pleased  my 
inclination — you  would  have  had  ere  this  a  choice  of  something 
from  my  hand — the  completion  of  many  things  begun — now 
depends  on  my  health,  for  the  last  year  I  have  been  quite  unable 
to  give  mind  and  energy  to  my  profession — (the  Picture  now  in 
the  R.A.  was  begun  8  years  ago  and  nearly  finished) — to  go  into 
my  difficulties  would  be  tedious, — I  have  simply  to  state  that  my 
source  of  income  during  a  considerable  period  has  been  chiefly 
from  copyrights — I  am  not  prepared  at  present  to  place  another 
picture  in  the  place  [?  that  one]  occupies  on  your  wall — at 
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No.  IV.—  SIR  EDWIN  LANDSEER,  R.A  :  PORTRAIT  BY  SIR  FRANCIS  GRANT 
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least  not  of  that  character, — If  you  will  kindly  request  your  friend 
Roberts  to  call  here — or  give  me  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
matter  with  him — he  will  I  am  sure  explain  truthfully  my  position. 
I  propose  this  as  at  present  I  am  again  in  a  state  of  prostration — : 
from  a  bad  throat  attack  and  cannot  take  advantage  of  invita- 
tions kindly  given  by  friends — Your  friend  and  neighbour  Ruskin 
will  not  recommend  you  to  invest  in  any  modern  work  unless  the 
'pre-Raphaelite'  or  the  gt.  Turner!  I  am  sure  it  is  but  honour- 
able in  any  painter  to  remind  a  patron  cf  the  fine  arts  of  the  gt. 
importance  he  should  attach  to  this  wonderful  man's  instruc- 
tions! I  well  believe — D[avid]  R[oberts]  will  echo  me  in  this 
advice! — (I  have  two  pictures  by  gt.  men  I  should  like  to  dispose 
of — one,  Haydon's  'Solomon' — the  other  a  French  Picture — You 
had  better  make  a  place  for  Haydons  (best  work) 

Sincerely  yours 

E.  Landseer 


This  requires  a  little  explanation.  Landseer's  reference 
to  his  picture  at  the  Academy  is  ambiguous,  as  he  ex- 
hibited two  works  this  year,  No.  180  in  the  Catalogue 
The  Maid  and  the  Magpie,  as  well  as  No.  800,  Deerstalking 
The  offer  of  Haydon's  Solomon  is  of  interest.  In  Haydon' 
will,  dated  July  22nd,  1846,  he  stated:  T  owe  a  great  su 
to  my  landlord,  William  Newton,  of  13  Cavendish  Road 
Regent's  Park.  He  holds  pictures  and  books  of  prints,  an 
the  Judgement  of  Solomon,  which  is  the  property  of  th 
assignees  of  the  late  Mr.  Prideaux  of  Plymouth,  bankrupt 
he  took  possession  of  the  picture  at  the  Western  Exchange 
and  paid  the  rent  due,  on  my  insolvency  in  1830.  Hi 
claim  is  for  warehouse-room,  for  which  he  paid.  He  ha' 
been  a  good  landlord  to  me.'  Haydon  used  to  claim  tha 
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doners,  exemplified  in  Palmerston  in  Parliament  Square 
or  John  Stuart  Mill  on  the  Embankment.  A  particularly 
rich  assemblage  of  his  work  is  to  be  found  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  including  the  seated  figure  of  Macaulay 
in  the  ante-Chapel,  the  splendid  bust  of  Tennyson  in  the 
library,  and  others  of  Sedgwick,  F.  D.  Maurice,  Whewell, 
Munro,  and  a  medallion  of  James  Spedding. 

Miss  Amy  Woolner's  life  of  her  father  *  is  a  most  read- 
able book,  quoting  extensively  from  his  correspondence 
and  from  the  interesting  diary  of  his  experiences  in  the 
Australian  gold  rush  of  the  'fifties.  Woolner  had  a  wide 
literary  acquaintance  and  was  on  terms  of  affectionate 
friendship  with  the  Carlyles,  the  Tennysons,  the  Brown- 
ings, F.  T.  Palgrave,  William  Allingham  and  William 
Bell  Scott.  Some  of  Browning's  letters  to  Woolner  are 
printed  by  his  daughter;  we  publish  below  for  the  first 
time  a  long  and  extremely  interesting  letter  from  the 
young  sculptor  to  the  poet  (No.  vi). 

27  Rutland  Street 
N.W. 
Jan.  5.  —57. 

My  dear  Mr.  Browning, 

As  I  know  you  always  say  what  you  really  mean  and  as  you 
gave  me  permission  to  give  a  friend  an  introduction,  I  did  so 
and  gave  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Nicholson  a  line  to  you:  he 
started  in  November  for  Egypt  intending  to  take  Italy  on  his 
return  and  was  rejoiced  at  the  notion  of  seeing  you  and  Mrs. 
Browning.  He  was  a  very  kind  friend  to  me  during  my  sojourn 
in  Sydney,  in  fact  did  all  for  me  that  he  could.  He  is  Chancellor 
of  the  Sydney  University  and  ex-Speaker  of  the  Legislative 
Council;  a  patron  of  literature,  science,  art,  and  all  that  tends 
to  the  advancement  of  his  adopted  country,  where  he  is  a  great 
magnate.  I  think  that  you  will  be  pleased  with  his  society,  for  he 
is  a  man  of  great  knowledge,  good  nature  and  amiable  to  the 
highest  degree. 

I  had  an  invitation  from  Mrs.  Carlyle  two  days  ago  to  meet 
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*  Chapman  &  Hall,  191 7. 


ihe  taught  Landseer  all  the  anatomy  he  knew.  In 
1844  he  annotated  the  copy  of  Bell's  Anatomy 
'that  had  been  his  companion  for  forty  years, 
;and  among  the  marginalia  were  a  number  of 
complaints  of  the  ingratitude  of  his  former 
pupils.  'No  man,'  he  wrote,  'was  more  indebted 
[to  me  than  Edwin  Landseer,  and  no  man  so 
ungrateful.'*  Poor  Haydon  was  indeed  obsessed 
[by  a  persecution  mania  in  these  last  years. 

Not  the  least  materially  successful  member  of 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  was  Thomas 
IWoolner,  the  sculptor,  certainly  the  foremost  of 
his  profession  in  the  second  half  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  The  historians  of  the  Move- 
ment have  concentrated  upon  the  painters,  and 
Woolner  is  suffering  from  the  general  trough 
(into  which  sculpture  has  fallen;  nevertheless  he 
■was  an  able  craftsman  and  some  of  his  smaller 
medallion  portraits  are  works  of  rare  beauty. 
!On  much  of  his  larger  work,  those  frock-coated 
Victorian  statesmen  with  meticulously  sculp- 
tured watch-chains,  later  generations  have  cast 
a  somewhat  irreverent  eye;  and  this  is  the  aspect 
of  his  work  which  was  most  familiar  to  Lon- 

*  See  "B.  R.  Haydon's  Anatomv  Book,"  Apollo,  December 
"937- 
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No.  VII.— BUST  OF  ALFRED  TENNYSON  BY  THOMAS  WOOLNER  :  COPY  BY 
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some  friends  of  yours  whom  you  introduced  me  to.  I  do  not 
know  the  name  exactly,  but  think  it  something  like  Twissledon: 
you  said  the  lady  was  an  American:  unfortunately  I  had  made 
an  engagement  for  that  particular  evening  and  could  not  accept 
the  invitation.  I  judge  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  is  well  again,  by  her 
receiving  company :  when  I  saw  her  last  she  was  much  too  unwell 
and  looked  dreadfully  worn  and  weak. 

Mrs.  Gust  a  friend  of  yours  called  upon  me  some  time  ago 
for  me  to  cast  her  hand,  which  she  wanted  to  give  a  sister  who 
was  going  to  India.  I  found  that  she  was  an  old  friend  of  the 
Trevelyans  and  came  from  their  part  of  the  country. 

I  have  scarcely  done  anything  since  I  saw  you  but  work  upon 
my  bust  of  Tennyson,  which  takes  so  long  that  I  am  almost  out 
of  patience  with  it;  but  having  begun  to  work  it  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  I  must  finish  in  the  same  way.  As  it  is  I  have  worked  upon 
it  closely  for  nearly  9  weeks  and  have  fully  a  month's  work  yet 
before  it  can  be  completed.  In  a  wholesome  state  of  art  such  a 
time  would  be  thought  nothing  to  bestow  in  producing  a  respect- 
able work,  but  art,  particularly  sculpture,  is  made  such  a  com- 
monplace business  of  that  work  is  knocked  off  much  after  the 
manner  of  bricks  or  muffins,  and  the  consequence  is  such  pro- 
ductions are  respected  about  as  much  as  bricks:  what  then? — 
they  turn  in  the  money,  and  what  else  do  men  in  business  work 
for?  This  lusting  for  lucre  is  more  the  cause  of  mediocrity  in  art 
with  us  than  want  of  intellect  even,  I  think:  for  you  will  find 
men  with  a  tolerable  share  of  sense  seemingly,  yet  when  you 
examine  their  works  they  seem  to  be  done  by  fools,  and  the 
excuse  is  'O  it  wont  do  to  spend  much  time  on  them,  it  doesn't 
pay.'  I  think  among  sculptors,  I  know  but  two  who  really  do 
their  best  to  work  up  to  their  ideal  of  right. 

Gabriel  Rossetti  is  soon  going  to  paint  an  altar-piece  for 
LlandafT  Cathedral,  I  believe:  Siddon  the  architect  who  is 
repairing  the  place  was  with  me  today,  and  said  that  Rossetti 
was  going  to  accompany  him  to  Wales  in  a  few  days  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  the  position  and  light  &c,  so  that  probably  he 


will  not  be  long  before  he  commences  it — but  as  to  finishing  ?  

I  have  no  gossip  worth  telling;  nothing  doing  of  consequence 
that  I  hear.  I  promised  David  Masson  to  ask  you  if  you  would 
tell  me  in  what  magazine  or  paper  that  article  you  wrote  upon 
Chatterton  was  to  be  found,  for  he  is  deeply  interested  in  what- 
ever relates  to  him  and  of  course  particularly  in  what  you  would 
have  to  say  upon  the  subject. 

There  was  a  good  joke  I  heard  of  Thackeray  from  a  Glasgow- 
man  the  other  day.  Thackeray  several  weeks  ago  delivered  his 
4  lectures  upon  the  'Georges'  in  Edinburgh  for  which  he 
received  £200.  The  Committee  of  the  Glasgow  Athenaeum 
wrote  to  ask  if  he  would  deliver  his  lectures  in  their  town  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Athenaeum,  in  part,  as  it  was  considerably  in 
debt,  for  the  sum  of  £125.  Thackeray  consented  and  the 
agreement  was  mutually  signed.  Nothing  could  be  more  plain 
and  fair  than  this.  But  when  the  lectures  were  commenced  they 
proved  to  be  more  successful  than  either  the  Committee  or 
Thackeray  had  anticipated.  And  the  Committee,  who  cleared 
£300,  intended  making  T.  a  present  of  another  £100:  but  un- 
luckily they  found  that  he  had  been  abusing  them  in  the  most 
violent  manner,  said  that  he  had  been  done,  sucked  in,  and  a  lot 
of  other  reproachful  things.  At  the  end  of  the  lectures  a  gentle- 
man rose  and  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  who 
bowing  stiffly  said,  He  felt  obliged  to  the  Glasgow  public  for 
their  attention,  and  as  regards  the  Athenaeum  Committee  he 
said  'I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  profited  by 
me.'  This  created  such  a  widespread  titter  of  laughter,  for  all 
the  town  had  heard  of  Thackeray's  abuse  of  the  Committee,  j 
that  he  felt  what  a  mistake  he  had  made.  The  finest  joke  is  that 
the  Committee  were  so  disgusted  at  being  abused  so  unjustly — 
for  the  gains  were  devoted  to  a  public  object,  not  a  private  affair 
at  all,  that  they  altered  their  intention,  and  gave  Thackeray 
only  what  they  had  agreed  to  give. 

I  do  not  hear  much  spoken  of  in  the  literary  way  except 
Aurora  Leigh:  it  is  one  of  the  first  questions  everywhere.  Have  you 
read  or  what  do  you  think  of  Aurora  Leigh  ?  I  find  them  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  first  who  think  it  'very  clever,  oh,  very 
clever,  very  clever  book,'  these  admirers  are  the  largest  class,  but 
the  other  class,  which  I  think  Mrs.  Browning  would  care  the 
most  for,  do  hot  know  what  to  say  upon  it,  'Such  a  marvellous 
book'  they  say.  The  truth  is,  that  such  a  flood  of  originality  and 
inspiration  as  that  book  must  take  a  long  time  before  it  can  at 
all  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  whose  minds  are  constituted 
to  receive  the  ideas,  and  until  a  thing  has  fairly  taken  root  and 
become  part  of  a  person's  nature,  how  is  it  possible  it  can 
blossom  and  bear  fruit.  I  think  this  is  why  so  many,  who  really 
can  distinguish  between  star  and  lamplight,  know  not  what  to 
say  but  call  it  'Such  a  marvellous  book.'  I  feel  envious  and 
malignant  to  think  that  she  does  not  live  in  England. 

When  you  have  a  few  minutes  to  spare  do  write  me  just  ; 
little  note  to  say  something  about  yourself  and  Mrs.  Browning  Ml 
and  your  sweet  little  boy,  for  you  know  how  delightful  it  wouldf  fan 
be  to  me:  I  do  not  want  a  long  letter  mind,  only  a  few  words  t< 
say  how  you  all  are  and  when  you  mean  to  return  to  living!;  o|c 
civilisation — now  you  dwell  among  dead  civilisation — and  sucl 
things:  and  I  will  write  again  and  tell  all  the  things  you  may,  ( 
choose  to  enquire  about.  I  do  not  know  much  that  I  think  wil 
interest  you,  but  hope  to  find  out  in  the  course  of  time. 

Sir  C.  Nicholson  said  he  thought  that  about  February  h 
should  visit  Florence.  I  think  those  old  serious  paintings  whir! 
you  have  there  will  probably  do  his  taste  some  good;  for  I  an 
inclined  to  think  he  is  somewhat  too  Rubensy  and  has  no 
enough  respect  to  the  Pre-Raphaelite  style  of  art.  He  says  tha   J, ; 
when  he  returns  to  London  he  shall  try  to  get  up  a  subscriptior  { | 
for  a  statue  among  his  Australian  friends,  and  if  he  does  he  wil.  ^ 
give  it  to  me  to  execute;  he  thought  of  having  my  Bacon  done  hj  ^ 
marble  for  the  great  hall  of  the  Sydney  University:  but  nr 
faith  in  getting  the  execution  of  a  statue  is  not  strong,  for  I  have.  ^ 
had  it  shaken  too  often. 

We  have  vile  weather  in  London;  for  a  few  days  so  cold  th: 
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the  earth  seems  hard  as  iron,  suddenly  it  will  change  to  soft, 
slack,  enervating  drizzle  that  makes  one  feel  like  a  flaccid  worm, 
with  the  same  amount  of  elasticity  and  energy;  and  as  you  may 
suppose  the  Doctors  are  in  high  glee  and  say  they  rarely  even 
knew  so  much  illness,  for  scarcely  any  constitution  can  stand 
such  sudden  changes.  Well,  every  one  for  himself,  they  will  say. 

I  fear  you  will  say  that  I  have  given  you  rather  a  long  dose  for 
once,  and  think  the  most  practical  amends  to  make  is  to  leave 
off — Hoping  this  will  find  you  well — 
With  kindest  wishes — 

Ever  devotedly  yours 

Thomas  Woolner 

The  bust  of  Tennyson  to  which  Woolner 
efers  is  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge:  we  reproduce  the  copy  by  Miss 
klary  Grant  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
rNo.  vii).  The  original  was  bought  for  the 
uollege  by  a  group  of  Trinity  men,  and  there 
kras  some  controversy  about  its  placing.  It 
Vas  originally  intended  that  it  should  join 
[he  splendid  series  of  busts  in  the  library, 
>ut  a  group  of  seniors  decreed  that  this 
lonour  was  premature  in  the  poet's  lifetime, 
Jnd  it  remained  in  the  vestibule  until  his 
[fath.  The  affair  created  more  than  a  local 
itir,  and  Punch  for  November  12th,  1859, 
bok  the  matter  up  in  a  poem  beginning: — 


Woolncr's  gloomy  prognostication  that  Rossetti  would 
not  complete  his  Llandaff  altar-piece  was  of  course  un- 
founded, and  Woolner  himself  provided  models  of  Moses, 
David,  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  for  the  pulpit  in  the  same 
Cathedral. 

Of  the  Brotherhood  Holman  Hunt  alone  remained 
faithful  to  his  early  tenets  throughout  his  life.  Richmond's 
magnificent  painting  (No.  viii)  of  him  gives  him  an 
almost  visionary  aspect,  a  face  full  of  character  and  lofty 
ideals,  and  his  bold  firm  handwriting  is  in  keeping  with 
this  appearance.  We  print  a  letter  dated  March  14th, 
1886,  in  which  he  gives  meticulous  instructions  concerning 
the  exhibition  of  his  paintings  held  that  year  at  the  Fine 
Art  Society  (No.  ix). 

Draycott  Lodge,  Fulham 

March  14th.  1886 

Dear  Sir, 

Today's  darkness  prevented  me  from  attempting  to  remove  the 
dust  and  fluff  on  'The  Isabella' and 'The  Shadow  of  Death'  except 
where  the  pieces  were  conspicuously  loose.  The  others  did  not 
interfere  with  the  effect  so  seriously  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
incur  the  risk  of  a  premature  attempt.  In  a  few  days  I  will  come 
again  and  with  better  light  than  that  of  this  morning,  I  will  see 
what  to  do.  Further  reflection  about  defences  for  these  two 
paintings  in  the  shape  of  a  rail,  or  a  cord  certainly  confirms  my 
feelings  that  such  is  very  necessary.  Yesterday  I  saw  many 
dresses  sweep  about  them  most  dangerously.  With  the  varnish 
still  fresh  the  case  is  more  glaringly  urgent,  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  proprietors  who  have  so  liberally  lent  the  pictures  I  feel  sure 
that  you  will  not  think  me  unreasonable  in  again  calling  your 
attention  to  the  matter.  Until  a  permanent  fitting  can  be  ar- 
ranged I  hope  that  you  will  adopt  your  idea  of  using  chairs  so 
placed  that  they  cannot  be  removed.  There  is  wet  color  on  the 
inside  of  the  casket  in  the  Carpenter  picture  and  also  on  the  other. 

The  Ruskin  drawing  should  be  described  with  the  word  'Cam- 
aldoli'  spelt  thus.  I  think  before  I  gave  it  inaccurately,  it  means 
'a  highplace.'  'The  Bride  of  Bethlehem' is  in  better  place  on  the  easel 
but  the  light  is  so  directly  over  it  that  it  is  raked  too  much.  I  will 
send  the  'Amarylis'  in  a  day  or  two  and  then  the  first  can  be  put 
over  the  'Strayed  Sheep,'  and  the  second  over  The  Finding  in  the 
Temple  very  close  down  to  the  frames  of  either  that  they  may  be 
well  within  sight. 

Yours  truly 

W.  Holman  Hunt. 


.Ca. 


Last  week,  a  rumour  widely  blown  about, 
Walking  the  windy  circle  of  the  Press, 
Came  that  stern  Whewell  with  the  Seniors, 
Who  rule  the  destinies  of  Trinity, 
Had  of  the  sanctuary  barred  access 
Unto  the  bust  of  Alfred  Tennyson  .  .  . 
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KONRAD  FECIT 

THE  STORY  OF  A  REMARKABLE  FORGER 

By   HANS    SCHEDELMANN  (CONCLUDED) 


No.  I. — AN  EARLY  WORK  OF  KONRAD,  SHOWING  A  BOLD 
BUT  RATHER  UNCONVINCING  HILT  IN  THE  SPANISH  STYLE 


IN  a  previous  issue  of  The  Connoisseur  I  introduced 
the  works  of  the  Dresden  locksmith,  Anton  Konrad, 
who  died  in  the  year  1938.  This  industrious  and  in- 
genious man  continued  for  nearly  thirty  years  to  produce 
forgeries  of  fine  swords,  rapiers  and  daggers,  as  well  as 
other  weapons.  The  well-known  firm  of  arms  and 
armour  dealers,  Ernst  Kahlert  and  Son,  of  Berlin,  who 
took  over  the  distribution  of  Konrad  fakes  after  1925, 
were  well  equipped  to  do  so  by  reason  of  their  extensive 
contacts  abroad,  and  the  reputation  they  enjoyed  as 
former  suppliers  of  antiques  to  the  Prussian  Court. 

The  sales  of  swords  from  the  Historisches  Museum, 
Dresden,  and  of  arms  and  armour  from  the  collections 
of  the  former  Royal  Saxon  House  in  the  i92o's,  provided 
the  necessary  background  for  the  disposal  of  the  forgeries. 
As  Konrad's  pieces  were  such  excellent  copies  of  the 
original  examples  in  the  Museum,  Kahlert  usually  gave 
the  Historisches  Museum,  Dresden,  as  the  provenance. 
Presumably  the  remarkable  similarity  between  the  Kon- 
rad pieces  and  the  originals  deterred  the  purchasers  from 
checking  the  veracity  of  the  alleged  provenance.  One  can 
only  explain  the  failure  of  the  officials  of  the  Dresden 
Museum  to  take  action  against  these  false  ascriptions  by 
supposing  that  Kahlert  prevented  the  dispatch  of  cata- 
logues to  them. 


While  up  to  1925 
Konrad  produced 
mainly  Gothic 
swords,  Landsknecht 
and  Jagd  swords,  to- 
gether with  rapiers 
with  chiselled  or 
damascened  hilts, 
under  Kahlert's  in- 
struction he  con- 
centrated almost 
exclusively  on  manu- 
facturing swords  with 
hilts  richly  decorated 
with  engraved  silver 
(see  Nos.  i,  ii  and  iii). 

After  the  London 
auction  sale  of  July 
29th,  1930,  which  was 
described  in  the  pre- 
vious article,  Konrad 
wrote  on  August 
22nd,  1930,  as  fol- 
lows :  'You  will  have 
had  a  great  deal  of 
work  with  your  sale 
in  London.  I  have 
seen  the  catalogue 
and  a  price-list,  it 
seems  to  have  gone 
off  very  favourably.'  Kahlert  replied:  'We  must  unfor- 
tunately inform  you  that  the  London  Auction  did  not 
bring  the  success  we  had  expected.  We  were  forced  to  buy 
in  a  great  deal.'  Nevertheless  Kahlert  gave  him  a  new 
commission  on  October  5th,  1930:  'Our  Mr.  Wilhelm 
Kahlert  will  be  bringing  you  a  Gothic  sword  blade  with 
the  Passau  wolf  and  other  marks  on  the  ricasso.  Also  a 
dagger-blade  etched  with  biblical  scenes  and  traces  of 
gilding.'  On  October  28th,  1930,  Kahlert  was  already 
inquiring  after  the  Schweizer  Dolch  with  the  etched  blade, 
as  he  required  it  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days.  Kon- 
rad replied  that  the  dagger  would  be  ready  to  sell  within 
fourteen  days,  the  Gothic  sword  was  nearly  ready  also 
and  would  make  an  exceptionally  fine  piece.  The 
Schweizer  Dolch,  which  was  made  on  the  basis  of  a  genuine 
blade,  appeared  at  the  auction  sale  in  Lucerne  of  August 
i8th-20th,  1 93 1,  Lot  189.  In  the  case  of  this  dagger, 
Konrad  made  a  mistake  which  one  frequently  encounters 
with  Schweizer  Dolch  forgeries.  He  made  the  pommel  and 
guard  with  the  help  of  a  photograph,  and  represented 
the  brass  plate,  which  on  genuine  hilts  was  often  set 
between  the  wooden  grip  and  iron  parts  of  the  hilt  to 
protect  the  former,  with  an  engraved  line  alone.  In  the 
same  letter  Konrad  asked  if  Kahlert  had  any  more  blades 
or  scabbards  for  silver-hilted  swords,  as  he  would  like  'to 


No.  II  — AN  EARLY  WORK  OF  KONRAD  :  THE  HILT  OF  THIS 
SWORD  IS  GENUINE,  WITH  ADDED  SILVER  DECORATION 
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be  able  to  give  the  engraver  something  to  do,  since  the  latter  was  now 
equipped  to  do  the  work.'  On  October  30th,  1930,  Kahlert  wrote:  kI 
should  like  to  send  the  wave-pattern  sword  [Sotheby's,  July  29th, 
1937,  Lot  97]  together  with  the  other  Dresden  swords  back  to  you.' 

In  a  letter  of  November  21st,  1930,  Konrad  inquired  after  further 
orders,  and  announc  ed  that  he  had  the  silver-mounted  sword  and  the 
helmet  reach.  'Wouldn't  you  like  some  more  pieces?  Or  have  you 
some  more  Saxon  blades  and  scabbards  to  alter?  Let  me  know  if 
there  is  any  likelihood  as  otherwise  I  shall  make  some  things  on  my 
own  account,  since  as  I  have  already  told  you,  I  intend  to  give  up 
m\  workshop  after  Easter.'  In  spite  of  this  announcement,  Konrad  had 
a  career  of  eight  more  years  ahead  of  him  as  a  successful  forger. 

On  May  29th,  [931,  Konrad  delivered  the  following  pieces  toKahlert: 

one  sword  with  scabbard,  the  mounts  of  engraved  silver  (illustrated 
Part  1,  No.  i).  R.M.1600. 

one  Gothic  sword  without  scabbard,  the  mounts  of  silver,  gilt  and 
engraved.  R.M.1250. 

one  dagger  with  scabbard,  the  mounts  of  silver,  matching  those  of 
the  sword.  R.M.500. 
His  accompanying  letter  states:  'I  have  quoted  the  prices  as  low  as 
possible  in  view  of  the  difficult  times.  I  hope  you  have  some  luck 
with  them.' 

On  November  3rd,  1 93 1 ,  Konrad  ordered  a  quantity  of  five  or  six 
kilos  of  silver  of  all  kinds  from  Kahlert  with  a  view  to  having  a  stock 
for  use  as  and  when  the  need  arose.  On  May  27th,  1 93 1 ,  Kahlert  paid 
(over  the  sum  of  R.M.2850  in  respect  of  the  two  swords  referred  to 
above.  On  January  13th,  1932,  Konrad  ordered  from  Kahlert  fifteen 
grams  of  fine  gold,  together  with  a  supply  of  blades  to  make  up.  On 
August  24th,  1932,  Konrad  wrote:  'I  am  writing  to  inquire  how  busi- 
ness is  going  on  at 


No.  IV.-ONK  OF  KONRAD'S  MOST  CONVINCING  WORKS,  BOUGHT 
BY   AN   AMERICAN   COLLF.CTOR  FOR  2,900  SWISS  FRANCS 


No.  HI. — SILVER-MOUNTED  HILT  IN  CONRAD'S  SAXON  STYLE 


present,  I  never  hear 
anything  here  in 
Dresden.  I  should 
like  to  do  a  few  more 
jobs  while  I  still  have 

the  workshop.  I  would  like  you  to  let  me  have  a  few  fine  blades  or 
locks,  without  any  obligation  on  your  part  to  take  delivery  when  they 
are  ready.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  waste  the  time  when  I  might  be  making 
something  nice;  when  I  am  a  bit  older  I  shall  stop  anyway.  At  the  same 
time,  I  should  be  grateful  for  the  remainder  of  the  sum  owing  to  me.' 

Kahlert  replied  in  the  middle  of  September:  'We  are  selling  nothing 
in  Berlin  and  if  we  manage  to  dispose  of  anything  abroad  the  price  is 
so  unfavourable  that  every  sale  amounts  to  a  loss.' 

On  November  19th,  1932,  Konrad  wrote:  'I  should  like  to  inquire 
whether  there  is  still  nothing  doing  as  regards  blades  or  other  repairs, 
on  the  lines  we  discussed.  I  have  nearly  completed  my  small  pistols  and 
it  would  be  a  pity  if  I  spent  my  time  indefinitely  on  pistols.'  On  April 
25th,  1933,  Konrad  wrote  to  announce  that  the  Panzerstecher  (illustrated 
Part  I,  No.  ii)  was  finished  and  asked  for  some  more  fine  blades  to 
work  on.  Kahlert  replied :  'We  are  very  pleased  to  hear  that  the  repair 
to  the  sword  with  the  triangular-sectioned  blade  is  finished.  The  gilt 
sword  with  companion  dagger  will  probably  be  sold,  but  you  must 
wait  for  about  a  month  for  payment.  In  the  meantime  we  hope  to  let 
you  have  some  work  and  I  will  discuss  the  latter  with  you  personally." 

At  the  Sotheby  sale  of  May  26th,  1933,  described  as  'From  the  collec- 
tion of  a  well-known  Austrian  nobleman,'  a  number  of  Konrad  pieces 
were  offered  for  sale :  Lot  58.  Saxon  silver-mounted  sword  with  scab- 
bard (No.  iv) ;  Lot  59,  a  similarly  mounted  dagger.  Both  pieces  were, 
however,  bought  in.  Kahlert  informed  Konrad  of  this  fact,  as  follows : 
'My  brother  is  now  back  from  England  with  the  disappointing  news 
that  the  two  silver-gilt  pieces  were  not  sold.  They  will  come  back  next 
week  with  the  other  things  we  have  bought.' 

In  November  1933  Konrad  wrote  to  report  that  he  had  a  Weidbesteck 
ready.  On  November  20th  Kahlert  wrote :  'We  should  be  very  grateful 
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if  you  would  send  the  Weidbesteck 
here.  As  to  the  second  one,  the 
inscription  on  the  blade  corres- 
ponds to  the  period  of  the  Kurfurst 
Friedrich  der  Weise,  who  died  in 
1525.  We  hope  that  your  engraver 
in  executing  the  other  decoration 
has  made  sure  that  it  also  fits  in 
style  with  the  ornament  of  this 
early  period.  If  you  consider  it 
necessary,  one  of  us  will  come 
down  to  visit  you  so  as  to  ensure 
that  no  stylistic  mistake  is  made.' 

On  the  following  day  Konrad 
wrote:  'The  first  Weidbesteck  is  so 
far  ready  that  I  should  like  to  send 
it  to  you  in  case  there  is  some  slight 
alteration  to  make  when  you  see  it. 
The  problematic  second  one  I  will 
hold  up  until  you  have  been  here. 
I  have  the  scabbard  ready  for  en- 
graving and  I  was  going  to  give  it 
to  the  engraver  to-day.  You  can 
still  decide  what  ought  to  be  on  it. 
I  cannot  use  the  stag-horn,  as  the 
grain  is  too  coarse,  it  must  be 
German  stag-horn.  I  would  like 
to  discuss  the  Gothic  swords  with 
you,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  repair 
these  early  pieces  beyond  suspi- 
cion.' Kahlert  replied :  T  will  come 
directly  to  you  in  the  workshop 
and  then  we  can  go  on  together 
into  the  Museum.'  After  this  visit, 
Kahlert  wrote:  'We  have  thought 
over  the  Weidbesteck  problem.  The 
Saxon  arms  should  stay  on  it  after 
all."  On  December  nth,  Konrad  wrote  finally:  T  am  sending  you  the  Weidbesteck  by  the  same  post.  I  hope  you  are 
satisfied  with  it.  I  attach  the  bill — -The  large  knife,  the  etching  ground  off  and  restored,  five  new  parts  made,  a  com- 
plete new  scabbard  of  silver.  460  R.M.  I  have  nearly  finished  the  sword  with  the  triangular-section  blade  (No.  v),  I  need 
the  small  crucifix  or  a  model  of  the  period  to  copy.  What  about  the  big  sword,  ought  a  silver-mounted  scabbard  to  be 
made  for  it  also?'  On  March  5th,  1934,  Konrad  wrote:  T  should  be  vers-  grateful  if  you  could  let  me  have  a  few  blades. 
I  have  mounted  all  those  I  had.  The  Weidmesser  with  fittings  is  ready.  I  have  reground  your  old  Gothic  blade  and  made 
a  very  fine  silver  hilt  for  it'  (No.  vi).  Kahlert's  reply,  evidently  referring  to  some  other  job  in  hand,  reads:  'Before  you 
begin  the  repair  work  on  the  two  swords,  it  will  be  necessary  either  for  you  to  come  here,  or  for  us  to  send  you  more 
detailed  drawings.  We  would  request  you  therefore  to  postpone  the  proposed  work  until  we  are  all  agreed  on  it.'  Konrad 
wrote  on  March  22nd:  T  have  to  inform  you  that  I  have  altered  the  scabbard  mounts  (No.  v),  the  sword  looks  very  well 
now.  I  have  tried  out  my  Gothic  hilt,  which  you  had  for  a  time,  on  your  broad  blade,  it  would  go  very  well,  because  your 
blade  and  the  original  one  are  of  the  same  width.  I  have  not  yet  found  anything  suitable  for  the  narrow  blade,  but 
I  will  have  another  look  round  the  Museum  first.'  Kahlert's  letter,  which  crossed  that  of  Konrad,  reads:  'Please  send 
us  the  silver-hilted  sword  with  the  diamond-section  Panzerstecher  blade  and  the  bun-shaped  ornament  on  the  middle 
of  the  ring  guard,  which  my  brother  considered  too  obvious.  We  may  be  able  to  dispose  of  it  after  all.'  (See  No.  vii, 
also  Haenel,  Kostbare  Waffen,  Plate  58^.)  Konrad  replies:  T  am  sending  the  sword  you  want  and  the  repaired  sheath 
and  the  small  crossbow  from  which  the  crucifix  for  the  Panzerstecher  came  (No.  v).  I  hope  it  is  satisfactory.' 

On  May  12th,  1934,  Kahlert  refers  again  to  the  former  piece:  'We  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  selling  the  Saxon 
silver-mounted  sword  with  the  big  rosettes  on  the  hilt,  which  you  fitted  to  our  blade.  Please  confirm  that  your  price 
is  1300  R.M.  No.  vii).'  Kahlert  fails  to  mention  in  the  correspondence  the  auction  which  was  about  to  take  place  in 
London.  Nevertheless,  the  following  Konrad  pieces  were  offered  at  this  sale  on  June  1st,  1934,  described  as  the  property 
of  a  Saxon  collector:  Lot  121.  A  fine  Waidplotze,  Saxon,  Seventeenth  Century.  Lot  122.  Another  Waidplotze,  Saxon, 
Seventeenth  Century-.  Lot  131.  A  very  rare  Gothic  sword,  Saxon,  early  Sixteenth  Century.  £30  (No.  vi).  Lot  132. 
A  superb  Saxon  ceremonial  sword,  German,  Sixteenth  Century.  £58  (No.  vii).  Lot  133.  A  very  fine  and  rare  Gothic 
thrusting  sword,  Saxon,  Sixteenth  Century.  £300  (illustrated  in  the  catalogue).  In  this  sale  Kahlert  did  not  give  the 
Dresden  Museum  as  the  provenance  of  his  pieces. 

Kahlert  was  soon  writing  with  another  task  for  Konrad.  T  have  to-day  sent  you  a  blade  of  triangular  section  which 


No.  V— ONE  OF  KONRADS  MOST  ATTRACTIVE 
CREATIONS  :  THE  CRUCIFIX  ON  THE  SCABBARD 
IS   A   DETAIL   REMOVED    FROM    A  CROSSBOW 


No.  VI. — A  GOTHIC  SWORD  BY  KONRAD  :  THE  BLADE 
IS  GENUINE  :  BOUGHT  IN  AT  A  SOTHEBY'S  SALE  IN 
1934  AFTER  RECEIVING  A  LAST  BID  OF  ONLY  /30 
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No.  VII  —  A  COPY  OK  THE  SWORD  ILLUSTRATED  IN  HAENEL,  PLATE  58d 
SILVER  MOUNTS  :   PURCHASED  BY  AN  ENGLISH  COLLECTOR  FOR  £58 

I  intend  for  the  late  Gothic  quillons  and  pommel  you 
ihowed  me  in  Dresden  (No.  viii).  I  hope  the  blade  fits.  If 
km  are  in  doubt,  write  to  me  again.  In  any  case  I  should 
ike  to  have  the  completed  pieces  as  soon  as  possible. 
!3lease  do  not  forget  to  arrange  with  your  friend  in  the 
Museum  to  have  the  swords  which  we  looked  at  there 
Dhotographed.'  Konrad  replied:  'I  have  fitted  the  blade, 
put  it  seems  to  me  somewhat  heavy  as  the  quillons  and 
|he  grip  are  so  decorative.  You  were  going  to  send  me  the 
calendar  blade,  so  that  I  could  carry  out  the  work  we 
agreed  on.'  Kahlert  sent  the  calendar  blade,  and  also  a 
l-xothic  sword  which  had  been  excavated.  He  suggested 
hat  the  blade  from  this  last  should  be  thoroughly  ground 
ilown  to  remove  the  rust  pits,  and  that  it  then  should  be 
fitted  to  the  sword  for  which  the  triangular-sectioned 
>lade  had  been  intended.  On  October  12th  Konrad 
tmswered  as  follows:  'The  two  blades  have  arrived.  I  have 
round  down  the  Gothic  blade  and  fitted  it  to  the  other 
>arts,  it  looks  very  fine.  I  am  only  uncertain  whether  I 
^ught  to  gild  it  or  not.  I  have  gilt  those  parts  of  the 
lalendar  blade  that  we  agreed  on.  I  am  sending  you 
[jhe  two  photographs  of  the  four  swords,  which  I  was  able 
lb  procure.  One  could  hardly  imagine  more  attractive 
[Words.  Mr.  Kahlert  will  now  be  able  to  decide  which  he 
Ikes  best.  Personally  I  like  them  all.'  Kahlert  decided 
Ipat  the  Gothic  sword  should  be  left  without  further 
ilding  until  he  had  seen  it.  Concerning  the  photographs 
Iff  the  swords  in  the  Museum  he  wrote:  'Neither  my 
Irother  nor  I  can  make  up  our  mind  in  favour  of  one  or 
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No.  VIII.— BLADE  GENUINE  :  ETCHED  AND  PIERCED  ORNAMENT  IN  17TH- 
CENTURY  STYLE  :  BOUGHT  BY  A  SWISS  COLLECTOR  FOR  2,900  SWISS  FRANCS 

the  other  of  the  various  suggestions  for  restorations,  and 
we  would  therefore  request  you  to  carry  on  for  the  moment 
with  the  sword  with  the  calendar  blade.  In  the  meantime 
we  will  search  through  further  material  here  and  either 
send  you  something  or  come  to  visit  you.  You  still  have 
the  broad  blade  which  formerly  had  the  copper-gilt  hilt. 
Have  you  any  suggestion  for  making  this  up,  or  shall  we 
try  to  find  something  appropriate  here?'  Kahlert  wrote 
soon  after  this  with  a  new  suggestion:  'We  should  like 
to  draw  your  attention  to  the  many  fine  pictures  by 
Cranach  in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  Most  of  them  illustrate 
arms  or  parts  of  arms  and  a  careful  study  of  these  should 
be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  you.'  Konrad  replied:  'As  to 
the  swords  in  the  Cranach  pictures,  I  am  already  familiar 
with  them,  they  are,  however,  never  exactly  like  an  actual 
example,  the  form  always  being  slightly  exaggerated.  I 
have  made  a  wood  model  hilt  for  the  broad  Gothic  blade, 
we  can  now  see  if  you  like  it.  I  have  also  completed  the 
fine  iron  hilt  (No.  ix),  following  the  form  of  the  silver  one. 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  it  before  I  mount  the  silver 
on  it.  The  other  two  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver, 
he  cannot  work  so  quickly  as  he  can  only  do  it  after  the 
holidays.  I  have  already  blued  and  gilt  the  other  parts, 
so  as  soon  as  the  engraver  sends  his  work,  I  will  complete 
them.'  On  November  15th,  1934,  Kahlert  wrote  back: 
'We  have  received  both  wood  model  and  blade.  Neither 
my  brother  nor  I  is  absolutely  satisfied  and  we  should  like 
our  carver  at  this  end  to  try  his  hand  at  a  new  model.  For 
this  purpose  we  need  the  book,  and  would  be  grateful  if 
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No.  IX.— A  PANZERSTECHER  ■  THE  DESIGN  IS  COPIED  FROM  THE 
SWORD  OF  THE  SAXON  KURFORST  MORITZ  PRESERVED  IN  THE 
CATHEDRAL  AT  FREIBURG  :  IT  IS  A  SWORD  OF  GREAT  BEAUTY 


you  would  send  it.'  The  reference  to  the  'book'  is  interest- 
ing, presumably  Haenel's  Kostbare  Waffen  is  referred  to.  As 
has  been  mentioned  above,  more  than  one  of  Konrad's 
pieces  can  be  paralleled  by  swords  illustrated  in  this  work. 

Shortly  after,  Kahlert  and  his  Dresden  accomplice  were 
engaged  on  an  undertaking  which  proved  too  difficult 
for  their  very  limited  knowledge  of  art  history,  namely 
the  sword  illustrated  in  No.  viii.  The  problem  was  the 
form  of  the  letters  engraved  on  the  hilt.  Kahlert  wrote : 
'We  have  had  a  long  search  for  appropriate  letters,  and 
the  best  thing  to  do  will  be  to  take  the  initial  letters  of  the 
old  motto  hostes  vincet  deus  non  opus  meus  [sic].  That 
is  to  say,  we  should  use  the  letters  h.v.d.n.o.m.  Your 
engraver  probably  won't  do  anything  over  the  holidays: 
there  is  a  possibility  of  another  motto,  if  it  seems  better  I 
will  let  you  know  by  Tuesday.  The  main  point  is  that  the 
lettering  should  correspond  with  that  in  use  at  the  period. 
\  ou  have  the  necessary  examples  to  copy  in  the  Museum. 
If  not,  please  let  us  know  by  return  and  I  will  get  a  sketch 
of  the  correct  lettering  made  for  you.  The  main  thing  is  to 
avoid  mistakes  in  lettering  which  would  make  the  whole 
thing  worthless.'  In  his  reply  Konrad  stated:  'I  should 
like  to  spread  the  inscription  over  the  whole  guard,  that 
is,  three  letters  on  the  right  and  three  on  the  left :  not  as  on 
the  original,  the  letters  repeated  on  either  side  and  the 


complete  motto  in  the  middle.  In  the  case  of  the  latter 
there  are  only  four  letters  to  fit  in."  The  original  referred 
to  is  the  sword  No.  212  of  the  Kurfiirst  August,  illustrated 
in  Haenel,  Kostbare  Waffen,  Plate  4.2b,  which,  however, 
served  as  model  only  for  the  lettering,  and  not  for  the 
hilt. 

The  next  sale  was  that  of  de  Westerweiler  at  Zurich. 
The  following  lots  were  Konrad  pieces:  Lot  8.  Panzer- 
stecher,  bought  for  2900  Sw.  Francs  by  a  Swiss  collector. 
(See  No.  viii;  this  is  the  sword  with  the  motto  engraved 
on  the  hilt  referred  to  immediately  above.)  Lot  9.  Court 
rapier,  bought  for  2900  Sw.  Francs  by  an  American 
collector  (illustrated  No.  iv).  Lot  10.  Sword  with  calendar 
blade,  bought  for  3600  Sw.  Francs  by  an  American  collec- 
tor. (See  references  to  this  sword  in  correspondence,  Oct. 

1934.  )  While  the  sword  sold  as  Lot  9  was  one  of  those 
finished  by  the  Dresden  engraver,  the  two  others  were 
finished  by  the  Berlin  silver-engraver,  who  was  less 
skilled  at  this  work.  Shortly  after  this  sale,  on  June  22nd, 

1935,  Kahlert  wrote:  'In  the  course  of  the  next  week  or  so 
our  Mr.  Willy  Kahlert  will  come  down  to  Dresden  with  a 
few  blades,  if  you  feel  like  undertaking  them.'  There  was 
a  gap  in  their  activities  for  a  while,  owing  to  lack  of 
business.  In  June  1936,  Konrad  announced:  'The  silver- 
hilted  hunting  sword  is  ready  for  the  stag-horn  scales, 
which  you  were  going  to  supply.  They  must  be  of  very 
fine  grain.  I  have  already  started  on  two  Gothic  swords.' 

On  January  13th,  1937,  Kahlert  requested  delivery  of 
a  Panzerstecher,  for  which  he  paid  R.M.750.  This  was 
eventually  sold  at  the  Kahlert  sale,  Berlin,  1940,  Lot  gb. 
On  January  18th,  Konrad  announced  that  he  expected 
to  be  able  to  finish  two  further  ones  in  the  course  of  the 
week,  which  the  engraver  was  due  to  deliver  to  him. 
Kahlert  asked  him  not  to  rivet  them  up  until  he  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  them.  After  his  visit,  he  wrote  with 
further  instructions:  'Professor  Haenel  kept  me  so  long 
that  I  could  only  make  a  quick  pencil  sketch,  which  I  now 
send  you.  It  will  be  best  for  you  to  take  as  your  model  the 
second  one  we  discussed,  left  from  the  corridor  (in  the 
Museum)  and  the  Nr.  N.2242  obliquely  opposite.  In 
this  case  the  design  will  be  less  striking.  You  will  still  have 
to  elaborate  my  sketches  somewhat,  and  make  them  more 
distinct.  Please  send  me  the  sketches  back  without  fail. 
For  obvious  reasons,  I  do  not  want  a  receipt  for  the  money. 
The  remaining  blades  and  the  silver  I  leave  to  your  dis- 
cretion. You  must  make  me  another  pair  of  really  fine 
wheel-lock  pistols  as  you  did  once  before  for  a  client.' 
This  reference  to  making  wheel-lock  pistols  is  of  consider- 
able importance,  as  it  is  a  branch  of  Konrad's  activity 
which  receives  very  little  mention  in  the  correspondence. 
It  is  also  of  interest  to  the  many  collectors  who  in  confining 
themselves  to  fire-arms  have  thought  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
acquiring  a  fake. 

On  January  26th,  1938,  Konrad  offered  the  following 
pieces :  Sword  with  wave-pattern  hilt  (the  sword  which  was 
bought  in  at  the  Sotheby  sale,  July  29th,  1930,  Lot  97). 
R.M.1350.  Gothic  sword  with  scabbard,  both  mounted 
with  engraved  silver.  R.M.650.  Rapier  with  scabbard, 
both  mounted  with  engraved  silver.  R.M.400.  Kahlert 
was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  second  sword  of  the 
three  (No.  x),  the  blade  of  which,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
illustration,  was  very  much  ground  down.  A  later  photo- 
graph of  the  piece  shows  that  the  cord-bound  grip  was 
removed  and  a  cut-leather  grip  substituted  which  matched 
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the  scabbard.  This  sword  was  eventuallv  bought  by  a 
Museum  in  South  Germany  for  R.M.booo. 

On  September  7th,  1938,  Kotirad  wrote:  'I  have  com- 
bined a  number  of  pieces,  including  a  lew  hunting 
weapons:  if,  however,  nothing  more  is  sold,  I  shall  have 
to  give  up,  for  the  eosts  arc  still  very  high  and  in  any  case 
I  have  no  more  blades  and  nothing  to  work  on.1  Shortly 
after  this  letter  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  suddenly  on 
November  28th,  1938.  A  year  later,  Willy  Kahlert,  the 
lasi  surviving  member  of  the  once  famous  antique  dealers, 
also  died.  His  property  was  auctioned  in  Berlin  on  June 
1  7th,  1940,  by  the  firm  of  H.  W.  Lange,  and  the  following 
Konrad  pieces  were  sold:  Lot  ga.  Panzerstecher  (No.  ix). 
l.oi  (»/'.  Panzerstecher  similar  to  that  illustrated  in  Part  I, 
No.  ii.  Lot  41.  vVeidbesteck,  illustrated  in  the  sale  catalogue. 
Lot  42.  Another  Weidbesteck. 

Some  fifty  richly  ornamented  weapons  can  be  identified 
In  means  of  the  Kahlcrt-Konrad  correspondence  and  the 
photographs  which  accompanied  it.  About  twenty 
further  pieces  arc  referred  to  which  cannot  at  present  be 
recognized.  The  style  and  technique  of  Konrad  is  by  now 
known  to  most  students  of  arms  and  armour,  and  the 
illustrations  to  these  articles  will  assist  the  collector  to 
distinguish  the  Konrad  productions  from  the  very  few 
fine  weapons  that  have  actually  been  disposed  of  by  the 
Dresden  Museum  authorities.  Those  persons  who  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  acquire  a  Konrad  piece  have  in 
most  cases  a  superbly  made  weapon  which  will  remind 
them  of  the  need  to  take  their  collecting  seriously,  to  keep 
their  eyes  wide  open,  and  in  doubtful  cases  to  investigate 
carefully  a  fine-sounding  provenance. 

TRANSLATOR'S  NOTE 

The  art  of  faking  arms  and  armour  has  now  quite  a  lengthy  history, 
commencing  with  the  spurious  inscriptions  of  ownership  which  were 
engraved  on  sword  blades  as  early  as  the  Sixteenth  Century.  This 
form  of  fraud  was  still  practised  by  the  dealers  who  had  to  satisfy  the 
romantic  taste  of  the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  which 
placed  particular  value  on  traditions  of  ownership.  The  Armeria 
Reale  at  Turin,  for  instance,  includes  a  considerable  number  of  har- 
nesses and  weapons  to  which  the  heraldic  bearings  or  names  of  heroes 
of  Italian  history  were  added  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  make 
them  acceptable  to  its  royal  founders.  The  modern  equivalent  of  this 
form  of  fraud  is  the  provision  of  false  evidence  of  provenance,  and  I 
am  informed  that  Kahlert  was  not  above  providing  a  forged  certifi- 
cate of  provenance  on  stolen  note-paper  of  a  princely  house  in  at 
least  one  case.  It  follows  that  none  of  the  sources  given  for  the  Kahlert 
property  which  was  sold  in  the  series  of  sales  at  Sotheby's  on  July 
29th,  1930,  July  9th,  1 93 1,  May  26th,  1933,  June  1st,  1934,  July  2nd, 
1936,  and  April  15th,  1937,  are  above  suspicion.  They  include  Burg 
Flechtingen  (also  spelt  Flachtingen),  the  collection  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Saxe-Weimar,  the  Sigmaringen  Museum  and  the  Dresden  Museum. 

After  Konrad,  the  most  competent  and  daring  faker  of  swords  was 
the  anonymous  Milanese  workman  referred  to  by  Laking,  Vol.  V, 
p.  1 38.  Though  no  documents  survive  to  give  us  so  complete  a  picture 
of  his  activities  as  we  have  of  Konrad,  it  is  possible  to  gain  some  idea 
of  his  methods.  He  evidently  worked  for  a  number  of  individual 
clients,  who,  having  been  fed  with  his  productions  over  a  considerable 
period,  came  not  merely  to  accept  but  to  look  for  the  peculiar  style 
he  favoured.  Laking  states  he  was  active  about  1865-70,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  his  period  of  activity  may  be  extended  into  the 
1880's.  Amongst  his  chief  customers  was  Mr.  D.  M.  Currie,  a  wealthy 
ship-owner  who  was  building  up  a  collection  of  fine  steelwork  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  whole  Currie  Collection 
was  bequeathed  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  where  the  fakes 
may  be  seen  in  the  study  collection.  Laking  illustrates  one  of  the  Currie 


No.  X.—  A  GOTHIC  SWORD  MOUNTED  WITH  ENGRAVED  SILVER  :  BLADE 
&  SCABBARD  GENUINE  :  BOUGHT  BY  A  GERMAN  MUSEUM,  R.M.  6,00J 

pieces  in  his  chapter  on  fakes,  but  tactfully  describes  the  sword  in 
question  as  'in  a  private  collection,  New  York.'  This  particular  faker 
scorned  to  copy  actual  swords  but  based  his  designs  on  the  series  of 
drawings  of  richly  decorated  sword  hilts  by  Hans  Mielich  of  Miinchen, 
Pierre  Woeiriot  of  Lyon  and  other  engravers  of  the  second  half  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  who  worked  in  a  highly  mannered  style  with 
much  use  of  figure  plastic.  The  designs  of  Wo^.  i .  iot  are  so  fantastic  that 
it  is  improbable  that  few  of  them  were  ever  executed,  but  with  their 
extravagance  of  ornament  they  fulfilled  exactly  the  requirements  of  a 
taste  that  was  determined  by  the  Rothschild  family.  The  most  re- 
markable genuine  hilt  in  this  style  is  that  in  the  Musee  de  l'Armee, 
No.  J97,  which  was  claimed  for  one  of  the  Sadelers,  though  not  quite 
convincingly,  by  Dr.  Stoecklein.  The  Milanese  faker  exploited  most 
of  the  fantasies  of  these  Mannerist  designs  and  in  the  light  of  the 
evidence  of  the  latter  it  is  not  possible  to  reject  his  hilts  on  the  ground 
of  impracticability.  Careful  examination  under  a  glass  shows  the 
weakness  of  the  chiselling,  from  which  the  sharpness  and  precision  of 
the  Renaissance  steel  chisellers  are  lacking.  Alone  amongst  the  despised 
series  of  forged  hilts,  it  can  be  said  of  those  of  Konrad,  as  also  of  the 
anonymous  Milanese  workman,  that  they  are  not  unworthy  of  the 
period  which  they  sought  to  reproduce. 

For  the  student  of  fakes  the  most  valuable  collection  is  that  at 
Turin,  which  has  not  yet  been  epurated  of  its  very  high  proportion 
of  spurious  pieces,  most  of  which  date  from  the  first  four  decades  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  Now  that  this  collection  is  no  longer  royal 
property,  it  also  is  likely  to  be  modernized  and  a  large  number  of 
forgeries,  both  good  and  bad,  will  disappear  from  the  public  view. 
There  are,  however,  still  one  or  two  doubtful  pieces  on  view  in  prac- 
tically every  public  museum. — J.  F.  Hayward. 
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GLASS  is  a  substance  in  its  own  right,  but  it  is  also 
a  stone.  The  distinction  is  between  glasshouse  and 
shop-decorator  or  jeweller,  form  and  ornament,  to 
some  extent  between  manufacture  and  retail.  It  has  been 
much  neglected.  The  collector,  confronted  with  his  one 
piece,  is  often  concerned  with  two  'mysteries.' 

In  the  first  century  a.d.  murrina  of  glass  were,  we  must 
suppose,  sold  as  substitutes  for  actual  or  possible  precious 
stones.  The  same  trade  name  covered  the  agates  and 
chalcedonies  and  the  glass  Ersatz.  It  is  likely  that  the  pro- 
fits were  high,  and  very  possible  that  the  trade  was  already 
Jewish,  as  it  was  in  mediaeval  times.  Crystallina  and  prob- 
ably crystallum  meant  crystal-glass  as  well  as  natural 
crystal,  and  probably  meant  it  more  often. 

In  the  Sixth  Century  glass  was  commonly  regarded 
commercially  as  a  stone.  Alphonso  X  (a.  1252,  d.  1284), 
famous  as  El  Sabio  (the  Learned),  and  the  author  of 
a  not  less  famous  code  of  law  called  the  Siete  Partidas, 
found  at  Toledo  an  MS.  treatise  on  stone-cutting  later 
known  as  El  Lapidario.  It  was  ascribed  to  Abolais,  and  was 
a  translation  into  Arabic  of  a  text  in  Hebrew  ascribed  to 
the  Sixth  Century  or  earlier.  The  translation,  made  at  the 
instance  of  El  Sabio  by  Juda  Mosca,  a  Jew,  and  Garci 
Perez,  a  priest,  about  1248-50,  thus  describes  glass: 

Del  onceno  grado  del 
signo  del  Sagitario  es  la 
piedra  del  vidrio  .  .  . 
Esta  piedra  es  de  muchas 
colores,  que  ay  una 
blanca,  et  esta  es  mas 
nobile  et  meyor  que  los 
otras:  et  ay  otra  de  color 
bermejo  et  otra  uerde  et 
otra  xade  et  otra  cardena. 
Piedra  es  que  funde  lig- 
eramente  en  el fuego.  .  .  . 

Of  the  eleventh  de- 
gree of  the  sign  of 
Sagittarius  is  the 
stone  glass  .  .  .  This 
stone  is  of  many  col- 
ours including  white 
and  this  is  nobler  and 
better  than  the  others, 
and  another  of  red 
and  another  of  green 
and  another  sapphire 
and  another  purple. 
It  is  a  stone  which 
readily  fuses  in  the  fire 
and  when  it  is  taken 
out  its  substance  has 
changed.  .  .  . 

Crystal  or  white 
glasses  as  well  as 
gem-pastes  were 
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materials  of  the  lapidary.  About  the  Tenth  Century  the 
gem-pastes  were  already  called,  after  the  trade  concerned, 
vitrum  plumbeum  Judaeum  scilicet,  and  of  white  glass 
Theophilus  observed  that  lapides  quoque  eodem  modo  vitrei 
quo  crystallum  fricantur  et  poliuntur.  About  the  same  date 
Pseudo-Heraclius  described  as  Saracenic  a  process  pre- 
paratory to  the  cutting  of  vitrum  et  alii  lapides.  At  Cairo  in 
1384  the  bazaar  cutters  handled  emeralds,  rubies  .  .  .  and 
'stones  of  every  other  description'  (molte  pietre  preziose, 
come  smeraldi,  rubbini  .  .  .  e  di  ogni  altre  ragione).  A  distin- 
guished illustration  of  this  Ersatz  is  the  small  family  of 
pear-shaped  jugs  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Ray 
W.  Smith  and  other  collections. 

Such  imitations  were  already  a  nuisance  to  jewellers  in 
Spain  before  1338,  when  the  Siete  Partidas  were  promul- 
gated at  Alcala  as  a  code  of  law.  Ley  VIII,  Titolo  xvj 
Partida  Septima,  de  los  falsarios  (on  forgeries),  says  at  para- 
graph 3 : 

Ea  von  fazen  engano  los  orebezes  lapidarios,  que  venden  las  scrtijas  que 
son  de  lato,  0  de  plata  doradas,  diziendo  que  son  de  oro.  E  otrosi  venden 
los  dobletes  de  chrystal,  e  las  pietras  contrqfechas  de  vitro,  por  pietras 
preciosas. 

They  falsely  make  and  sell  finger  rings  which  are  of  laten  or  of 
gilt  plate,  representing  that  they  are  of  gold.  They  also  sell 

doublets  of  crystal 
and  counterfeit  stones 
of  glass  as  if  they  were 
precious  stones. 

In  an  interesting 
note  on  this  passage, 
the  Spanish  jeweller, 
Arphe  y  Villaphane, 
member  of  a  notable 
trade  family  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century, 
described  the  use  of 
base  metal  and  glass 
for  the  production  of 
fakes.  Pewter  (laten) 
and  gilt  plate,  he 
said,  could  be  readily 
distinguished  from 
gold  by  weight  and 
touch  and  surface. 
Rubies  and  emeralds 
were  faked  only  in 
respect  of  colour,  by 
a  casing  of  the  ap- 
propriate colour  on 
crystal  glass.  Dia- 
monds were  faked  by 
uncased  crystal,  and 
sapphires  and  emer- 
alds by  solid  glass 
without  a  casing  of 
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i  lour  were  not  easy  to  detect  without  handling.*  Arphc 
fcnt  on  patriotically: 

1  assi  fwr  marauilla  se  vee  en  Espafia  alguno  enganado  con  estas 
piedras  falsas  fwr  que  en  ella  no  se  hazen:  y  por  hazerlas  en  Italia  y 
Francia,  suceden  en  estas  Prouincias  mas  vezes  semejanles  enganos,  no 
con  los  dobhtes  y  pied)  as  dichas,  que  son  jaciles  a  conoccr,  fino  quando  a 
J'  vnas  briznas  de  Rubis,  o  Esmeraldas  de  poco  color,  les  ponen  el  fondo  de 
Chrystal,  y  los  pega  como  los  dobletes,  y  los  engaftan  con  diligencia  en 
anillos  buenos.i 

It  is  most  unusual  to  find  one  of  these  fakes  in  Spain  because 
they  are  not  made;  and  as  for  manufacture  in  Italy  and  France, 
similar  fakes  are  constantly  occurring  not  in  the  case  of  doublets, 
w  hich  are  easy  to  detect,  but  when  to  single  fragments  of  ruby 
or  emerald  of  little  colour  they  add  a  ground  of  crystal  and 
cement  them  like  doublets  and  carefully  mount  them  in  good 
rings. 

|Thediamond,astrue  stone  and  glass  fake,  and  as  cutting- 
k>1  for  diamonds  and  other  substances,  was  a  jeweller's 
property.'  Los  diamanles,  wrote  Arphe  y  Villaphafie, 
Rra/w  con  otros  diamanles,  of  a  process  already  proverbial 
H  Ford's  'diamonds  cut  diamonds'  (1628).  An  Italian, 
lemente  Virago,  described  as  a  master  of  hollowed  or 
itaglio  cutting  (en  hueco  sobre  el  vidrio  y  las  piedras  dures), 
Iks  brought  from  Milan  by  Philip  II  of  Spain,  with  the 
lie  of  Sculptor  and  Engraver  to  the  King,  and  a  salary  of 
s»o  ducats  a  year,  in  addition  to  pay  for  work  done. 
Irago  was  celebrated  for  engraving  the  arms  of  Prince 
jirlos  on  a  diamond,  with  the  arms  of  Spain  on  the  other 
He,  long  in  use  as  a  seal,  and  died  at  Madrid  after  1592. 
i  -phe  was  familiar,  also,  with  diamond-cutting  at  Lisbon, 
I  ville  and  Madrid. 

The  cutting  of  diamonds  by  diamonds  with  intaglio  de- 
s;ns  by  Virago  and  Cambiago  belonged  also  to  Italians  in 
lily,  such  as  Valerio  of  Vicenza,  Bontalenti  of  Florence, 
liradosso  of  Rome  and  other  firms  of  goldsmiths  and 
j  vellers.  We  may  safely  presume  that  glass  diamonds 
ftre  sometimes  rotary  cut  by  such  shops,  though  not  by 
fc  most  reputed.  Such  intaglio  eventually  produced 
laefschnitt,  though  the  importance  of  Lehmann  has  been 
ftaggerated  by  the  bias  of  German  scholarship. 
■The  diamond-pencil  used  freehand  was  also  a  jeweller's 
litrument  used  on  coloured  glass. 

Auff  die  schdnen  und  glatten  Venedischen  gleser  mit  Demand  aller  ley 
laubwerck  und  schdne  £iige  reisset.  Lieblich  sihet  es  wen  man  in  einem 

Wuilalador  de  la  Plata  oro y  piedras,  ed.  Madrid,  1598,  p.  109. 
Wuilatador,  1598,  p.  1 10  rev. 


put  pur  Jarbes  wolcklein  oder  einem  Venedischem  glass  ein  schon  Crucifix 
mit  einem  Demant  gerissen,* 

says  Mathesius's  celebrated  note  of  1562.  The  Ambras 
inventory  of  159G  uses  of  these  glasses  the  words  vergullem 
zugwerck,  and  the  Ambras  description  mid  vergulter 
claidung  ('with  gilt  coating')  well  describes  the  lavish  gild- 
ing of  diamond  glasses  of  the  'Hall'  family  at  Vienna, 
obviously  decorated  in  goldsmith's  fashion.  Not  only 
gerissene,  but  geschnillen  was  used  (1569)  of  diamond  work 
(Ein  Glas  darein  mit  Dehmut  geschnillen).  Georg  Krig,  whose 
name  resembles  that  of  the  Krug  family  of  goldsmiths,  was 
described  on  his  portrait  as  Glas  Schneid  in  Niirnb  Ae  54 
1583.  Heinrich  Knopf,  goldsmith  at  Nuremberg  about 
1605,  employed  Hans  Miiller  for  glass-cutting.  Hans 
Wessler,  who  died  in  1632,  was  then  reputed  the  'first' 
who  brought  Glass-schneiden  to  Nuremberg.  Hochstetter  of 
Hall,  Tyrol,  had  himself  business  connexions  with  Augs- 
burg before  his  death  in  1573.  Not  least,  a  Breslau  notice 
of  1 63 1  (Ein  klein  gerissen  glassern  Flaschen  in  Silber  eingefassi) 
may  be  compared  with  Arphe's  enjoyeladores  (1598). 

This  character  of  diamond-engraving  carries  with  it  two 
conditions.  The  first  is  the  blank.  A  blank  is  a  glass 
purchased  by  a  decorating  retailer  from  the  manufacturer 
with  a  view  to  decoration  for  stock,  or  to  customer's  speci- 
fication, or  for  both.  In  some  cases  the  fabric  of  the  blank 
may  have  been  adapted  by  the  manufacturer  to  this 
purpose.  Students  of  flint,  for  example,  are  familiar  with 

*  Sarepta  oder  Bergpostil,  1  ed.  1562,  Die  funfftzehende  Predig,  fo.  eclxxvii  recto 
and  fo.  cexcii.  The  second  sentence  is  omitted  in  A.  Hoffmann's  partial  re- 
print, 1889,  and  by  copying  authors. 
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glasses  fashioned  rather  thicker  than  they  need  be.  with  a 
view  to  shop-cutting  by  an  Akerman  or  a  Betts.  In  lisrht 
glyptic  or  muffle  decoration,  judgement  has  nothing  more 
to  go  on  than  lavishness  of  surface,  or  a  type  found  plain 
that  is  often  found  decorated.  The  blank  makes  clear,  what 
has  not  always  been  realized  in  glass-history,  that  the 
glasshouse  is  one  thing  and  decoration  another.  Time 
may  elapse  between. 

The  very  interesting  half-blank  at  the  A<hmolean  No. 
i),  engraved  as  for  sale  but  never  completed  to  order,  is  a 
characteristic  bit  of  rather  coarse  Jagon.  The  glass  itself 
might  have  been  made  in  half  a  dozen  countries,  including 
England.  The  engraving  is  rather  a  ploughing-match.  Its 
style  points  to  the  south  of  Germany,  perhaps  Augsburg, 
or  Vienna,  and  probably  to  a  'substitute'  engraver  like 
Lisley.  Several  of  Lisley's  blanks,  especially  Xos.  2,  3,  4,  5, 
seem  also  to  have  been  chosen  for  their  amplitude  of  sur- 
face. In  two  ''Xos.  6  and  ~n  he  has  had  to  suit  the  engraved 
design  to  his  customer's  choice  of  a  glass. 

The  other  condition  is  the  template.  By  this  is  meant, 
here,  a  paper  drawing  rolled  round  the  inner  side  of  a 
cylindrical  glass,  or  otherwise  set  behind  a  suitable  glass 
surface,  so  that  spacing  may  be  assisted  by  tracing.  Evi- 
dence for  such  working  drawings  is  not  forthcoming,  but 
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we  may  posit  their  use  with  almost  the  same  certainty  a: 
the  blowing-iron  in  Roman  times.  The  cylinder  shapes  o 
much  forest  glass  lent  themselves  to  such  a  device,  and  th 
regimented  furrows  of  South  German  glasses,  the  so 
called  "Hall'  kind,  are  consistent  with  its  use  in  Sout 
German  jewellers'  shops,  as  indeed  with  Teutonic  taste  r 
The  use  of  a  stencil  for  painted  decoration,  familiar  ii  ... 
woodwork  and  decoration  of  the  Sixteenth  and  later  Cen;  v. 
turies,  is  no  bad  parallel.  Carvers  also  had  recourse  t|  j.. 
templates.  In  1446  William  St.  Clair,  Chancellor  of  Scot 
land  and  builder  of  Roslin  Chapel,  \  .  .  to  the  end  th 
work  might  be  more  rare,  first  .  .  .  caused  Draughts  to  b 
drawn  upon  Eastland  boards  *  and  made  the  carpenters  t 
carve  them  according  to  the  draughts  thereon;  and  the 
gave  them  to  the  masons  that  they  might  thereby  cut  th 
like  in  stone.' 

The  sources  for  Anthony  Lisley,  set  out  in  full  in  th 
Burlington  Magazine,  f  must  be  briefly  resumed.  He  wa 
born  "under  the  obedyence  of  the  French  king',  and 
later  described  as  'a  Frenchman.'  He  arrived  in  Englao 
before  March  19th,  1582,  on  which  date  he  was  grante 


*  Deal  planks,  mostly  from  Poland  and  Prussia,  shipped  to  Scottish 
other  East  Coast  ports  in  what  were  later  Eastland  Company  bottoms, 
f  Burlington  Magazine,  Vol.  LXVH.  1935.  pp.  150-7,  especially  p.  155 
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tters  of  denization.  He  settled  in  the  Liberty  of  St. 
[artin-le-Grand  and  had  'his  shoppe'  there,  being  a 
lember  of  the  French  Church  and  paying  'tribute  to  no 
)mpany.'  A  year  later,  on  April  6th,  1583,  he  was  re- 
dded, under  the  name  Anthony  de  Lisley,  and  with  these 
articulars,  in  the  census  returns  of  aliens  in  London.  It 
not  known  when  he  came  to  England;  there  is  some 
ason  for  thinking  it  may  have  been  six  years  before  the 
eginning  of  1 582. 

The  row  with  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Pewterers  came 
>  a  head  in  1582-3.  Lisley  had  been  entered  in  the  census 
i  'graver  in  puter  and  glasse.'  He  brought  with  him  from 
ranee  the  practice  of  the  Enjoy  el  adores  of  gilding  pewter 
•  laten  to  look  like  gold  or  silver-gilt.  The  point  of  view  of 
e  Pewterers  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Arphe  y 
illaphane.  Not  dealers  in  precious  metal,  they  had  their 
"ofessional  integrity  to  consider.  In  1582-3 — the  exact 
ite  does  not  seem  to  be  recorded — they  complained  to  the 
3rd  Mayor  that  they  had  issued  no  licence  within  'vj 
;rez  last  past'  to  'any  straungers  to  work  of  the  same 
ade.'  They  had  had  trouble  lately,  they  said,  with  one 
nthonye  de  Lysle,  so  spelled  and  of  the  address  given, 
ho  doth  'use  the  said  trade  and  crafte  of  Pewterers,  and 
)th  also  use  to  guilde  pewter  vessell[s]  with  golde  and  sell 
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the  same  to  the  great  deceipte  of  her  Majestes  subiectes.' 
'Divers'  members  knew  Lisley,  and  by  these  he  was  'gently 
entreated,'  without  success.  The  Company  therefore  ob- 
tained a  writ  and  served  it  on  him.  Lisley  told  them  to  go 
to  hell,  since  he  'hath  not  to  do  with  her  Highnes  or  her 
lawes,'  and  he  did  'most  stubbornlye  and  contemptuously 
kepe  open  his  shoppe.' 

Two  glasses  in  the  group  nevertheless  bear  the  Pewter- 
ers' motto.  It  may  well  be  that  he  later  made  his  peace 
with  the  Company,  and  his  'divers'  personal  acquaintance, 
by  agreeing  to  gild  pewter  no  more,  but  to  engrave  and 
gild  glass  instead.  Such  a  view  is  consistent  with  the 
City  character  of  the  group:  the  London  sword  and  Vint- 
ners' Arms  of  No.  8,  the  mottoes  mentioned,  the  merchant's 
mark  of  No.  5,  the  Royal  Arms  of  No.  4,  the  Royal  motto 
and  Garter  motto  of  No.  8,  the  invocation  of  No.  7,  and 
not  least  his  address  and  the  notes  of  the  Pewterers  con- 
cerning him. 

Verzelini,  the  manufacturer  of  the  glass,  enjoyed  a  titu- 
lar monopoly,  and  he  has  long  been  celebrated.  Lisley  has 
been  discovered  little  more  than  twenty  years,  and  he  is 
the  only  Elizabethan  glass-engraver  that  we  know  of.  That 
fact  nevertheless  gains  weight  from  the  extreme  rarity  o 
any  craftsmen  described  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  as  cut- 
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THE  LISLEY  GROUP 


No. 


Date 


Whereabouts 


Process  of 
Decoration 


Name  or  Initials 


Occasion 


Legend 


'577      U.S.A.  (brought  tolight  Diamond 
by  Cecil  Davis,  Lon- 
don) 


1578 


1580 


1581 


1583 


1586 


(1) 
(2) 


-  R- 


Betrothal  or  mar- 
riage 


twice,  in  bracket  panels 
(3)  Date 


None 


Private  (brought  tolight  Diamond 
by  Delomosne,  Lon- 
don) 


Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  (Wilfred 
Buckley  Collection) 


Bracket  panels:  Marriage  or  be-  None 

(1)  A  and  T,  linked  by  lovers'  trothal 

knot 

(2)  R  and  T,  similarly  linked 

(3)  Date 


Diamond 


Bracket  panels:  Christening 
(i)-(2)  A  and  f,  linked  by- 
lovers'  knot,  twice 
(3)  Date 


Victoria    and    Albert  Diamond 
Museum  (Wilfred 
Buckley  Collection) 


Bracket  panels: 
(1)  iohn  (2)  DIER 

IONE  I  58  I 

(foreigner's  spelling  ?) 
(3)  Royal  Arms  as  borne  by 
Queen  Elizabeth 


Marriage 


Private  (formerly  Cle-  Diamond 
ments  Collection) 


1586      British  Museum 


Rectangular  panels: 

(1)  k  and  Y,  joined  by  a  lovers' 

knot 

(2)  A  merchant's  mark 

(3)  Date,  above  sprig 


Christening 


None 


None 


in  •  god  •  is 

TRVST 


AL  •  MI 


Diamond  and 
gilding  (stem) 


Border  completely  broken  by  bracket 
panels: 

(1)  G  and  s  joined  by  lovers' 
knot 

(2)  Date 

(3)  Date 


Christening 


in  :  GOD 
TRVST 


is  :  al  :  mi 


Lt.-Col.  C.  P.  Prescot    Diamond  (trailed                Bracket  panels:  Probably    mar-  god  •  save  •  qvyne  • 

blank)                (1)  rp  joined  by  lovers'  knot  riage  anniver-  Elisabeth 

(2)  mp,  similarlv  joined  sarv 

(3)  Date 


PL 


1590      Duke  of  Northumber-     Gilding  only 
land 


wenyfrid  geares 
(foreigner's  spelling  ?) 


Christening 


DIEV  ET  MON  DROYT  in 

capitals    round  the 
lower  part  of  bowl. 
Honi  soil  qui  mal  )  c 
pense,  in  cursive  on 
foot 
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Dimensions 

Subjects  of  Decoration  {bowl  zones,  from  top) 

Remarks 

.  now  7;  in. 

.  of  how  1.  5  J  in. 

■  iQin     i\\   \i\t\t      i  ill 
1,1111      \'l    1  *       1  »   -f  |  ( ;    '  *  1  • 

( 1 )  Unicorn  frieze 

(2)  Wavy  band 

v      .  \i  «iui  m|  111  Din  1 11 1  \\  1 1 11 1 1 1 1  ( (  ui  ai  k<  1  pa ih  is,  as  c  01 .  j 
(4)  Wavy  band 

The  earliest  of  the  three  unicorn  friezes.    No  glasshouse 
decoration 

. ;;;  in. 

iam.  of  bow  1,  3I  in. 
iam.  of  foot,  in. 

(1)  Unicorn  frieze 

(2)  Wavy  band 

(3)  Border  of  arabesques  with  three  bracket  panels 

(ai  .  Rr  .  1570; 

(4)  Wavy  band 

Closely  similar,  in  blank  and  decoration,  to  No.  4. 
West  of  England  provenance.    No  glasshouse  decora- 
tion.   The  second  unicorn  frieze 

•  5l  in. 

>iam.  of  bowl.  5  in. 

(1)  Border  cf  cresting 

(2)  Wavy  band 

(3)  Border  of  arabesques  broken   by  three  bracket 

naff  a|a    f  a  C    *    AIT    .  T 

[jaillls  yAv   .  Ar   .   1 3OO 1 

Given  by  Lady  Georgiana  Smythe  to  Horace  Walpole, 
and  formerly  at  Strawberry  Hill  (Catalogue,  1774,  P- 
152,  More  Additions  1777-86,  'a  large  flatfish  drinking 
glass  .  .  .  with  the  initials  of  an  English  lady's  name  for 
whom  it  was  made  and  the  date  1580  .  .  .').  No  glass- 
house decoration 

•  8|  in. 

Mam.  of  bowl,  3  J  in. 

(1)  Unicorn  frieze 

(2)  Wavy  band 

(3)  Border   of  arabesques,  broken  by  three  bracket 

panels,  as  col.  5 

(4)  Gadroons 

Closely  similar  in  blank  and  decoration  to  No.  2.  No 
glasshouse  decoration.  The  third  unicorn  frieze 

1.  8|  in. 

Ham.  of  bowl,  4  in. 

(1)  Border  of  spiked  cresting 

(2)  Motto  border 

(3)  Border  of  arabesques  broken  by  three  rectangular 

panels  (ky  :  ky  :  1583) 

(4)  Wavy  border 

Motto,  as  No.  6,  can  be  that  of  Worshipful  Company  of 
Pewterers,  among  whom  Lisley  had  'divers'  acquain- 
tance. No  glasshouse  decoration 

1  5tV  in. 

Ham.  of  bowl,  3I  in. 

1 

Blank  divided  into  three  zones  by  milk-edge  trails: 

(1)  Border  of  arabesques  severed  completely  by  bracket 

panels  (g?  :  1586  :  1586) 

(2 )  IVlOttO 

(3)  Gadroons 

Lip  and  stem-knop  gilt 

Pewterers'   motto,   as    No.    5.    Glasshouse  decoration 
(trails) 

I.  6£  in. 

)iam.  of  bowl,  4i|in. 
Mam.  of  foot,  3§  in. 

( 1 )  Motto  border 

(2)  Border  of  arabesques  broken  by  bracket  panels 

(rp  :  mp  :  1586) 

(3)  Laminated  trail 

Perhaps  made  for  the  thirtieth  marriage  anniversary  of 
Roger  Puleston,  of  Emral,  Co.  Flint,  Esquire,  and 
Maud  Puleston,  and  (?)  in  repudiation  of  the  Babington 
conspiracy    (1586),    whence    the    motto  (Burlington 
Magazine,  Vol.  LXVII,  1935,  pp.  150-7) 

I.  7£  in. 

Mam.  of  bowl,  4  in. 
Mam.  of  foot,  3^  in. 

(1)  A  shield  with  the  Arms  of  the  Vintners'  Company 

of  London  (sable  a  chevron  between  three  tuns  argent) 

(2)  The  name  above  a  fleur-de-lys,  an  Irish  harp  and  a 

crowned  dolphin 

(3)  A  shield  charged  with  a  bend  between  two  vine 

branches  each  bearing  a  bunch  of  grapes 

(4)  The  date  above  a  sword  (from  the  Arms  of  London) 

(Not  zoned) 

Gilding  of  lip  as  in  No.  6.  Stem  formerly  gilt  (cf.  No.  6). 
The  third  of  the  nine  associated  with  City  Companies. 
The  third  with  loyal  insignia,  etc.  (Burlington  Magazine, 
Vol.  LVI,  1930,  pp.  256-7) 
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ters  (Schneider)  or  engravers 
of  glass.  Lisley  also  is  logi- 
cally prior  to  Yerzelini, 
since  the  decoration  of  a 
glass  is  direct  evidence 
rather  for  itself  than  for  its 
blank.  The  description  of 
him  accords  with  the  rise 
of  glass  as  Ersatz,  described 
by  Harrison  and  others. 

Particulars  of  eight 
glasses  now  regarded  as  in 
the  Lisley  canon  are  given 
in  the  accompanying 
bird's-eye  view.  The  in- 
terest of  the  group  and  the 
ascription  of  engraving  and 
gilding  to  Lisley's  'shoppe' 
are  greatly  increased  by 
No.  2,  recently  brought  to 
light  by  Messrs.  Delomosne 
in  the  west  of  England. 
This  glass,  with  Xo.  4, 
provides  the  first  instance 
of  twin  blanks  and  not 
only  of  twin  themes.  It 
focuses  attention  on  the 
circumstances  of  sale. 

Xos.  6  and  7  (British 
Museum  and  Prescot)  may 
be  called  chance  blanks. 
These  glasses,  decorated 
w  ith  glass  at  the  glasshouse, 

were  not  specially  suited,  in  their  surfaces,  for  engraving, 
but  were  taken  because  others  were  not  at  hand,  or  at 
A  R 


No.  VIII.— THE  CLUNY  ARCHETYPE 


caventur:  quantoque frequentiore 
et  tenuiores,  eo  melius  elaboration 
vitrum  reddunt:  impleantur  h 
terra  materiave  cuiusve  coloris 
sed  cuius  colos  ab  igne  non  cor- 
rumpatur:  inde  vitrum  candenA 
forma   emboli,    cuius  ambitul 
aequalis  sit   latitudine  ab  art 
unguem  circumdatur  super  lam 
inam.  ita  utpuluis  qui  tenuissimiu 
est,  haereat.  Inde  excoquatur  vit- 
rum. et  in  vasa  formetur.  Quo  s 
sulcos  non  perfecte  excaies  sed 
limae  instar.  habebis  aliud  gen, 
linearum.  Item  si  interlatos  sulcoM 
tenuis  interponantur  certo  ordine 
ad  hue  jucundius  opus  reddes 
Cancellatum    autem    opus  it 
effeciunt.  * 


customer's  choice.  Xo.  1 
is  the  earliest  example  0 
milk-glass  in  England,  ant  L 
one  of  the  earliest  datei 
documents  anywhere.  It 
also  the  only  glass  in  th  tt 
group  decorated  with  botl 
engraving  and  gilding.  Nq  r 
7,  the  most  elegant  glass  h  % 
the  group,  is  a  fine  instanC' 
of  laminated  trail.  Thi  •■_ 
seems  to  have  been  don 
from  an  iron  plate,  and  i  i 
to  be  distinguished  froq  £.; 
the   ordinary  freehanj  n 
trail.  It  is  delineated  and  described  as  here  by  an  Italia]  r 


writer  in  1 


dd/- 


t 

The  six  others — Xos.  1  \ Cecil  Davis),  2  (Delomosnet ■ 
3  Walpole  ,  4  Dier),  5  (Clements),  and  8  Xorthumbei 
land^ — are  obviously  blanks  chosen  for  amplitude  of  sui  ^ 
face.  The  last,  the  most  important  member  of  the  grou 
relates  itself  and  its  colleagues  both  to  Lisley's  familiaril  (L: 
with  glass  and  with  gilding,  and  to  the  group  of  glasse 
at  the  Kunstgewerbemuseum,  Vienna,  and  elsewher 
which  are  extensively  gilt  as  well  as  diamond-engrave<  : 
Like  Xo.  4,  Xo.  5  and  Xo.  6,  it  has  'City'  associations, 
is  the  only  glass  that  is  only  gilt. 

Three  of  the  engravings,  of  which  two  are  on  the  twi  ^ 
blanks  mentioned,  show  the  unicorn  frieze  Xos.  1,  2,  4I 
All  three  belong  to  the  first  four  of  the  eight  seven)  dat 
years  concerned  and  to  the  first  five  of  the  fourteen  yea 
covered.  Lisley  came,  before  1582,  from  France.  All  thrq 
are  related  to  a  Continental  archetype  with  the  same  ur 
corn  frieze.  And  in  all  three  of  the  group,  the  unicorn  frie^ 
is  immediately  below  the  rim.  where  bowl  curvature  is  lea 
and  spacing  might  readily  be  assisted  by  a  template. 

A  standing  dish  in  the  Musee  de  Cluny,  again  illustrate 
here,  has  been  omitted  from  the  bird's-eye  view.  It  is,, 
archetype,  more  important  than  any  glass  included.  The 
is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  it  has  ever  been  out 
France.  Its  multiple  initials  are  not  inconsistent  with  tl 
numerous  Christian  names  of  French  pedigrees,  or  wi 
the  initials  of  words  in  a  'private'  sentimental  inscriptio 


Vitrum  candidis  lineis  aequaliter  distinctum  aut  alio  colore  sic  fit: 
lamina  accipiatur  longa,  aequalis  aut  maior  longitudine  vitri:  sitque 
lamina  ferrea  planaque  atqut  in  ea  aequalibus  interuallis  recti  sulci  ex- 


*  This  passage,  not  known  to  me  when  Xo.  7  was  published,  may  be 
interest  to  students.  Embolus,  in  seventeenth-century  Latin,  of  long,  tl 

things,  e.g.  a  pin.  or  bar  of  a  door. 
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'he  fleur-dc-lys,  tWO  and  one,  arc  also  more  consistent 
'ith  engraving  in  France  than  in  England.  The  date 
a  year  later  than  the  earliest  of  the  canonical  glasses. 
,'ot  least,  since  we  must  always  compare  diamond-cngrav- 
lg  with  drawing  or  with  tracing,  the  'touch'  is  more 
reeise,  rather  heavier,  less  spidery,  than  in  most  of  the 
roup  glasses.  The  engraving  of  the  foliage  stands  mid- 
ay,  it  may  be  said,  between  the  regimentation  of  the 


South  German  types  and  their  Lisley  relations/ Even 
more  important,  the  unicorn  frieze  belongs  to  an  inter- 
national shop  convention  to  which  Lisley  and  his  'shoppc' 
did  their  best  to  conform.  For  architecture  and  furniture, 
Ducerceau,  Vredeman  de  Vries  and  their  numerous  kind 
provided  works  drawings.  We  cannot  expect  to  possess  now 
their  counterparts  for  this  new  and  not  very  reputable  art 
of  diamond-engraving  on  glass. 


A  RARE  HALL-MARKING  ANOMALY 

By    CHARLES  OMAN 


D' 


BALERS  and  collectors  of  old  silver  are  ac- 
ustomed  to  being  told  by  their  friends  who 
specialize  in  other  branches  of  art  that  their  job  is 
h  easy  one,  since  all  that  they  have  to  do  in  order  to  learn 
te  origin  of  a  piece  is  to  look  up  the  plate  marks.  Whilst 
ttere  is  a  certain  amount  of  justification  for  this  jibe,  it  is 
[ell  to  remember  that  there  are  many  traps  for  the  un- 
ary, quite  apart  from  the  problems  posed  by  forged  and 
a ns posed  marks. 

The  one  which  is  the  subject  of  this  note  was  first  raised 
v  the  late  E.  Alfred  Jones  [Burlington  Magazine,  February 
913).  He  drew  attention  to  a  pine-apple  cup  in  the  Rus- 
lan  Imperial  Collection,  which  bore  both  the  London 
jall-marks  for  1607-8  and  the  remains  of  a  German  hall- 
mark which  he  was  unable  to  identify.  Previously  it  had 
pen  usual  to  explain  the  foreign  appearance  of  some 
leces  with  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  marks  by  saying 
pat  they  must  have  been  made  by  a  foreign  silversmith 
forking  in  London.  Mr.  Jones  pointed  out,  at  the  same 
hue,  that  three  other  cups  in  the  same  collection  were 
hually  German  in  appearance  but  bore  only  London 
all-marks  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  In  my  English  Domestic 
liver  (pages  50-1),  I  pointed 
lit  that  there  was  reason  for 
apposing  that  the  practice  of 
barking  imported  plate  at 
ioldsmiths"  Hall  was  known 
(i  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  judg- 
ag  from  the  descriptions  of 
)me  of  the  pieces  in  the  1574 
tad  1596  inventories  of  the 
t>yal  plate. 

Since  the  question  was  first 
aised  a  number  of  pieces  with 
oth  English  and  foreign  hall- 
larks  have  been  noted.  The 
preign  marks  have  included 
pose  of  several  of  the  principal 
pwns  in  Flanders. There  would 
pern  to  be  reason  for  supposing 
Tat  Goldsmiths'  Hall  was  par- 
Icularly  zealous  in  marking 
Preign  plate  in  the  late  Six- 
penth  and  early  Seventeenth 
-enturies,  but  this  practice  was 
tllowed  intermittently  until 


PORTUGUESE  DISH    WITH  THE  LONDON'  HALL  MAKE  FOR  1606-7 


the  whole  status  of  imported  plate  was  revised  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  In  1844  it  became  legal  to  import 
plate  made  before  1800  without  any  formalities,  but  later 
work  had  to  be  assayed.  It  was  not  until  1876  that  a 
special  mark  for  imported  plate  was  introduced  and  the 
position  finally  clarified. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  all  the  recognized  examples  of 
sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  imported  plate  with 
English  hall-marks  are  pieces  which  must  have  been  made 
recently,  when  they  were  marked  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall.  By 
the  courtesy  of  the  authorities  of  the  City  of  Birmingham 
Museum  and  Art  Gallery  I  am  able  to  illustrate  a  piece 
which  appeared  in  the  recent  Exhibition  of  Church  Plate 
of  the  Midlands.  It  is  an  extremely  decorative  silver  bowl 
embossed  with  a  caravel  in  full  sail,  having  a  diameter  of 
9!  in.  Similar  bowls  were  made  in  all  parts  of  the  Penin- 
sula in  the  Fifteenth  and  early  part  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
turies. The  present  bowl  is,  however,  clearly  Portuguese, 
as  the  ship  appears  to  be  flying  a  flag  with  what  is  intended 
as  the  cross  of  the  Order  of  Christ,  under  the  patronage  of 
which  most  of  the  explorers  in  Portugal's  heroic  age  sailed. 
As  the  general  design  of  the  bowl  suggests  a  late-fifteenth- 

century  date,  it  belongs  indeed 
to  the  age  of  Vasco  da  Gama. 
Portugal  was  much  behind 
Spain  in  instituting  the  mark- 
ing of  silver,  so  that  the  absence 
of  a  Portuguese  mark  need 
cause  no  surprise.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bowl  bears  the  full 
London  hall-marks  for  1 606-7, 
the  maker's  mark  only  being 
illegible.  On  the  under  side  are 
engraved  the  arms  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Smith,  Rector  of  St. 
Michael  Bassishaw,  London, 
and  an  inscription  recording 
its  presentation  in  1701  to  the 
church  of  Wombourn,  Staffs. 
The  donor  was  a  son  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  This  is  the 
first  example  that  I  have  en- 
countered of  the  marking  by 
a  Jacobean  assay-warden  of 
a  piece  of  plate  which  was 
already  ancient. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  EUROPEAN  ARMS  AND  ARMOUR 

A LOAN  exhibition  of  European  arms  and  armour,  shown  at 
the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  last  April,  May  and  June,  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  a  Detroit  museum  and  has  proved  of 
great  interest  in  a  city  which  has  become  one  of  the  leading  centres 
of  metalwork.  Examples  were  lent  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
from  the  collection  of  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  and  from  the 
John  W.  Higgins  Armoury  of  Worcester,  Mass.  Armour  from  the  well- 
known  collection  of  the  late  Clarence  H.  Mackay  is  now  in  the 
Higgins  Armoury.  The  main  portion  of  the  exhibition  consisted  of 
twenty  suits  of  armour  and  an  armoured  horse  and  rider,  the  last 
from  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  supplemented  by  cases  containing 
armourers'  tools,  examples  of  mail  and  other  early  forms  of  armour, 
a  series  of  helmets  from  1400  to  1600,  daggers,  swords,  early  fire-arms 
and  crossbow.  An  arrangement  of  pole-arms  from  the  Fourteenth  to 


the  Eighteenth  Centuries  was  seen  around  the  walls  of  the  galleries! 
and  in  the  great  hall  of  the  museum,  early  Tournai  tapestries  of  thi 
period  1460-80,  lent  by  French  &  Company,  illustrated  figures  ii 
armour  from  a  Trojan  War  series  based  on  the  Roman  de  Troie. 

From  the  Metropolitan  Museum  came  seven  suits  of  armouil 
including  an  etched  tilting  suit  of  about  1560  made  in  Germany  fo 
Philip  II  of  Spain.  Among  the  examples  formerly  in  the  Macka  ' 
Collection  is  a  German  suit  of  1554  which  belonged  to  Franz  vor 
TeufFenbach;  an  Italian  suit  of  about  1575  in  the  so-called  Pisa: 
style;  and  a  French  jousting  suit  of  1620  with  jousting  cape,  such  a 
was  worn  by  Louis  XII  of  France. 

The  rare  Greenwich  armour  (c.  1585)  of  Sir  James  Scudamore,  ( 
the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  one  of  four  Greenwich  harness* 
now  in  America,  and  came  from  the  Metropolitan,  as  well  as  a  rai 
example  of  embossed  armour  in  the  half-suit  worn  by  the  Duke  ( 
Sessa,  Spanish  Governor  of  Milan,  attributed  to  Lucio  Picinino  < 

Milan,  about  1560. 

Illustrated  here  is  a  superb  examp] 
of  Gothic  armour  in  a  complete  su 
made  by  Lorenz  Colman  of  Augsburi 
about  1480,  of  a  famous  family  of  ai 
mourers,  which  comes  from  the  colle 
tion  of  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hea: 
and  was  formerly  at  Sigmaringen  i 
the  collection  of  the  Princes  Hohenzo' 
lern-Sigmaringen,  a  southern  branc 
of  the  family  of  the  Hohenzollern: 
The  armourer's  mark — a  close  helrm 
surmounted  by  a  cross  and  the  pi 
cone  of  Augsburg — can  be  seen  on  th 
breastplate  just  below  the  rivets  attac 
ing  the  left  shoulder  strap,  on  t 
backplate  below  the  rivets  of  the  rig 
shoulder  strap,  and  again  on  the  km 
cops.  The  chasing,  fluting  and  embo 
sing  of  this  armour,  used  with  so  muc 
artistry  as  well  as  technical  skill,  mal 
it  a  form  of  living  sculpture  which  e? 
plains  the  enthusiasm  felt  by  studen 
of  the  armourer's  art.  The  groovint 
here  used  with  restraint,  was  soon  1 
be  supplanted  by  the  almost  entirei 
grooved  surface  of  Maximilian  a 
mour,  which,  however, was  not  adopt 
as  a  decorative  feature  but  because 
increased  the  tensile  strength  whi 
lessening  the  weight. 

Another  harness  of  great  rarity  i 
the  Hearst  Collection  is  a  half-suit 
Gothic  tilting  armour  from  Nurer. 
berg,  about  1490,  which  is  exception 
in  being  complete.  The  Metropolit; 
has  only  one  incomplete  example 
this  type. 


PAINTINGS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  TURF 


A  COMPLETE  SUIT  OF  GOTHIC  ARMOUR  MADE  BY  LORENZ  COLMAN  OF  AUGSBURG  CIRCA  1480  :  LENT  BY 
MR.  WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST  TO  THE  DETROIT  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS  EXHIBITION  OF  ARMS  AND  ARMOUR 


THE  loan  exhibition,  'Highligl 
of  the  Turf,'  which  was  held  : 
the  galleries  of  M.  Knoedler  &  Ci 
late   in  April,   brought  together 
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Liverpool  sr.  i.eokr  the  ei.xish  :  john  fernei.ky  :  thikriot  com..  :  i:\hd.  at  m.  knokdler  *  c<>. 


number  of  works  by  Ben  Marshall, 
George  Stubbs,  John  Ferneley,  James 
Seymour,  Francis  and  John  N.  Sar- 
torius,  the  senior  Herring  and  other 
sporting  artists  of  the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Centuries.  Many  subjects 
came  from  the  collection  of  the  well- 
known  sportsman,  F.  Ambrose  Clarke, 
while  it  was  especially  interesting  to  see 
so  many  works  painted  in  America  by 
Edward  Troye,  which  came  from  the 
Jockey  Club  and  the  Whitney  Col- 
lection at  the  Yale  University  Art 
Gallery.  From  the  collection  of  Mr. 
William  Woodward,  chairman  of  the 
Jockey  Club,  there  were  some  disting- 
uished subjects  by  the  elder  Herring, 
such  as  the  Match  Race  at  York — Voltigeur 
and  Flying  Dutchman,  showing  a  famous 
race  of  the  year  1 85 1  for  one  thousand 
guineas  when  Flying  Dutchman,  defeated 
by  Voltigeur  the  year  before  at  Don- 
caster,  won  by  a  length. 

Of  great  interest  is  the  painting  by 
the  early  sporting  artist,  John  Wootton, 
Warren  Hill,  Newmarket,  lent  by  Mr. 

Edward  F.  Hutton.  This  view  of  historic  Newmarket  in  the  early  Eighteenth  Century  shows  King  George  I  arriving  in  a  two-horse  chaise 
to  observe  the  spectacle  of  the  gallops  of  the  horses  in  training.  Below  the  eminence  where  the  Bloody-Shouldered  Arabian  and  other  horses  are 
to  lie  seen,  is  Ely  Cathedral  and  a  view  of  the  broad  stretches  of  the  downs,  with  their  fine  atmospheric  distances  for  the  artist,  and  excellent 
racing  facilities  for  the  sportsman,  which  brought  eight  racing  events  a  year  to  Newmarket.  Most  of  these  were  contested  on  the  'Flat,'  which 
includes  Charles  II 's  favourite  race-ground,  known  as  the  Rowley  Mile.  Wootton's  painting  also  shows  a  portrait  of  Tregonell  Frampton, 
keeper  of  the  running  horses  to  William  III,  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.  In  the  centre  foreground  is  the  artist  making  his  sketch  of  the  view. 

Another  early  subject,  by  James  Seymour,  is  a  painting  of  the  great  Flying  Childers,  from  the  collection  of  Harry  L.  Straus.  The  son  of  the 
Dai  ley  Arabian  was  said  to  have  been  the  fastest  horse  ever  known;  the  painting,  in  the  pre-Stubbs  style,  is  decorative  in  its  conventionaliza- 

jtion  and  full  of  life  in  spite  of  its  restraint.  The  exaggeratedly  small  head,  the  very 
large  eyes,  are  not  according  to  the  naturalistic  style  that  has  followed  the  photographic 

[record  of  the  horse,  but  the  latter  misses  the  vitality  of  these  early  paintings.  Mr.  Clarke 
lent  Ben  Marshall's  painting  of  the  famous  Godolphin  Arabian  and  his  stable  companion, 

fa  favourite  cat.  The  line  of  this  historic  sire  still  lives  in  America  in  the  descendants  of 
the  lately  deceased  Man  0'  War.  Two  important  works  by  George  Stubbs  were  the  paint- 

rings  of  Eclipse,  lent  by  Mr.  Clarke,  and  of  Shark,  lent  by  Mr.  Robert  E.  Strawbridge.  The 
latter  work  is  regarded  as  second  only  to  the  artist's  painting  of  Diomed,  and  was 

(formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Sir  Walter  Gilbey. 

Ben  Marshall  was  particularly  well  represented,  among  the  subjects  of  special  interest 
being  the  painting  of  Sir  Harry  with  his  trainer.  Sir  Harry  was  imported  into  Virginia 

|in  1804  by  William  Haxall  at  a  price  of  $6,000,  which  was  a  record  at  the  time.  By  1837 
the  Messrs.  Merritt  had  to  pay  $15,000  for  the  bay  horse  Priam,  foaled  in  1827,  aiK' 

■  winner  of  the  Derby  at  Epsom,  a  Goodwood  Cup,  and,  at  Ascot,  the  Eclipse  Foot,  before 

■  his  arrival  in  America.  Marshall  found  it  more  remunerative  to  paint  portraits  of  horses 
■than  of  people  and  went  to  Newmarket  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  world  of  the  turf, 

■  because,  as  he  said,  'A  man  will  give  me  50  guineas  for  painting  his  horse,  who  would 
think  10  too  much  for  painting  his  wife.'  In  painting  out-of-doors  he  began  to  paint  fine, 

■light  atmospheric  backgrounds  having  a  stamp  of  reality  about  them  which  makes  his 

■  works  much  more  than  conventional  portrayals  of  horses  and  trainers.  His  Ipswell  Lass, 
Lin  Mr.  Clarke's  collection,  is  an  exceptionally  fine  example  of  his  work. 

From  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Thieriot's  large  collection  of  sporting  art  came  the  fine 

■  Ferneley,  illustrated  here,  Liverpool  St.  Leger  of  1834 — The  Finish,  and  the  companion 
■picture,  The  Start.  On  this  occasion  Sir  J.  Boswell's  chestnut,  General  Chasse,  was  the 

■  winner.  These  paintings,  which  remained  long  in  the  Ferneley  family,  are  mentioned  in 
i  Guy  Paget's  Melton  Mowbray  of  John  Ferneley. 

The  series  of  paintings  of  American  blood-horses  by  Edward  Troye  is  of  interest  in 
I  being  the  best  of  the  kind  in  American  art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Edward  Troye, 
1  whose  parents  were  French,  came  to  this  country  from  Switzerland  about  1828  and 
1  worked  for  a  time  in  Philadelphia.  After  he  made  a  speciality  of  painting  horses,  from 

about  1835.  he  spent  his  life  going  from  one  great  country  house  to  another  in  Virginia, 

South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Kentucky  and  other  parts  of  the  south,  ultimately  finding 
I  his  great  patron  in  A.  Keene  Richards  at  Georgetown,  Kentucky.  From  the  Jockey 
I!  Club's  Troye  collection  came  portraits  of  American  Eclipse,  winner  of  a  famous  race  with 

I  Sir  Henry  at  the  Union  Course  on  Long  Island,  May  27th,  1823.  There  was  also  his  QNE  QF  A  pAIR  QF  GEORGE  ,  side-chairs  veneered 
I  painting  of  the  latter;  and  the  famous  bay  horse,  Lexington,  who  was  beaten  but  once       with  burr  walnut  :  c.  1725  :  ne'edham'S  ANTIQUES 
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and  established  an  American  record  for  four  miles.  7  min.  19J  sec. 
Lexington's  equally  famous  sire,  Boston,  the  best  racehorse  of  his  day. 
is  also  represented  in  the  Jockey  Club's  group,  as  well  as  the  imported 
Glencoe,  bred  by  Lord  Jersey,  who  won  the  Ascot  Gold  Cup  and 
Goodwood  Cup  and  was  considered  the  best  sire  ever  brought  from 
England  to  America. 


A  GEORGE  I  WALNUT  SIDE-CHAIR 

SINCE  the  tradition  of  English  chair  design  in  the  first  half  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  was  a  continuous  and  unbroken  one  with  no 
sudden  changes,  but  a  gradual  merging  of  forms,  the  design  of  any 
certain  chair  generally  declares  its  ancestry  and  affiliations.  The  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  saw  a  change  in  furniture  styles,  but  the  revolution 
was  an  extremely  peaceful  one,  with  simpler,  more  gracious,  more 
restrained  forms  winning  place  over  the  formal  and  ornate  styles  of 
the  late  Seventeenth  Century.  But  even  here  jnuch  that  had  been 
known  before  was  kept,  and  the  basic  design  of  the  George  I  side- 
chair  illustrated  here  has  William  and  Mary  prototypes,  although 
these  were  more  elaboratelv  decorated.  The  rare  instances  of  the 
appearance  of  the  wider  and  lower  back  in  the  late  Seventeenth 
Century  became  frequent  in  the  early  Eighteenth,  and  the  splat  took 
on  a  conformal  curve,  to  the  benefit  of  the  sitter. 

It  is  interesting  that  while  American  chairs  were  based  on  English 
styles  they  do  not  acquire  real  grace  and  sophistication  until  the 
Chippendale  period,  and  that  while  there  are  many  evidences  of  early- 
eighteenth-century  influence  in  American  furniture  it  would  be  far 
more  difficult  to  rival  such  a  chair  with  an  American  example  than  it 
would  a  Chippendale  or  Sheraton  style.  The  American  Queen  Anne 
chair  of  a  type  related  to  this  would  be  taller  and  the  back  narrower, 
the  hoop  being  more  pinched  at  the  top,  and  the  carving,  like  the 
chair  itself,  more  stiff  and  rigid.  The  back  leg,  instead  of  being  given 
a  foot,  as  here,  would  be  chamfered,  and  end  abruptly.  A  compass 
seat,  so  graceful  in  outline,  and  giving  desirable  breadth,  would  have 
been  unusual,  although  a  rounded-end  rectangular  form  was  used.  The 
cabriole  would  have  been  straighter  on  the  American  chair,  although 
it  was  the  larger  growth  of  Virginia  walnut  which  gave  the  English 
chair-maker  opportunity  to  develop  the  rich  curve  of  the  cabriole  leg. 


AN  exceptionally  interesting  Chinese  scroll 
il  painting  in  the  blue-and-green  style, 
thirty-three  feet  in  length  and  showing  the 
Ch'ing  Ming,  a  Chinese  spring  festival  on  the 
Yellow  River,  has  lately  been  acquired  bv 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  a  collection  of 
paintings  brought  together  by  Arthur  \V. 
Bahr.  The  subject  is  a  Ming  copy  of  a  Sung 
painting,  and  because  of  its  great  length  onlv 
a  detail  of  it  is  illustrated  here  to  indicate 
the  varied  life  and  activity  of  this  extremelv 
animated  scene.  The  subject  was  first  com 
missioned  by  the  Emperor  Huo  Tsung  of 
the  Sung  Dynasty,  and  gave  rise  to  mam- 
copies  and  related  versions,  all  called  by  the 
same  name  of  Ch'ing  Ming.  The  theme  is  a 
festival  which  has  its  origin  in  honouring  the 
graves  of  the  dead,  but  it  was  by  no  means 
a  solemn  occasion.  The  scene  portrays  a 
stretch  of  landscape  showing  a  winding 
country  road  which  at  times  runs  along 
river,  nears  a  bridge,  or  passes  a  busy  marke 
scene.  Individual  subjects  include  a  tiger 
hunt,  a  party  of  soldiers,  a  picnic  scene,  a 
wedding,  a  birthday  party  for  an  old  scholar 
and  his  wife.  Among  representatives  of 
many  walks  of  life  there  are  beggars,  farmers, 
shopkeepers,  jugglers,  doctors,  innkeepers.' 
teachers,  goatherds,  fortune-tellers,  sailors,  porters,  and  innumerable 
playing  children.  The  architecture  is  most  attractive,  as  interiors  and 
exteriors  are  shown,  and  there  are  wine-shops,  grain  markets, 
restaurants,  antique-shops,  factories  devoted  to  industries  such  as 
crockery  making,  dyeing,  the  making  of  bows  and  arrows,  of  lanterns, 
musical  instruments,  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments.  Equipages  of  great 
variety  are  shown,  and  the  detail  illustrated  shows  a  passenger  and 
cargo  boat  which  has  both  sails  and  oars,  the  latter  being  ingeniously 
contrived,  with  two  men  standing  to  each  oar,  while  others  aid  in  the 
propulsion  of  the  boat  by  means  of  long  poles.  Other  means  of  con- 
veyance are  the  large-wheeled  wagons,  some  of  them  drawn  by  eight 
mules,  four  abreast,  and  there  are  war-horses,  palfreys,  sedan  chairs, 
aristocratic  chariots  and  coolies  accompanying  donkeys  with  panniers. 
There  seem  to  be  few  phases  of  the  Chinese  scene  which  are  absent 
from  the  Ch'ing  Ming,  so  that  this  is  like  a  compendium  of  Chinese 
social  life  of  the  Sung  period. 


THE  REDISCOVERY  OF  GEORGE  HARVEY 

GEORGE  HARVEY,  an  English  painter  who  came  to  America 
about  1820  at  the  age  of  twenty,  is,  like  William  R.  Miller  ,  whose 
work  was  recently  noted  in  this  department,  an  artist  who  has  been 
honoured  with  a  special  exhibition  at  the  New- York  Historical 
Society  during  the  past  year  and  is  of  special  interest  to  present 
students  of  nineteenth-century  American  landscape.  Not  a  great 
deal  has  been  known  about  George  Harvey  until  recently,  when  the 
acquisition  of  some  of  the  original  landscapes  for  what  he  called  his 
Atmospheric  Landscapes  of  North  America,  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Boston,  led  Barbara  N.  Parker  to  publish  the  results  of  her  research 
regarding  him  in  the  Bulletin  for  February  1943.  More  recent lv 
Donald  A.  Shelley  has  published  an  extensive  account  in  the  New- 
York  Historical  Society's  Quarterly  for  April  1948. 

When  Harvey  arrived  in  America  he  immediately  made  a  trip  to 
the  frontier,  which  was  then  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  he  was  also  in 
Canada.  Sketches  made  in  the  early  period  were  used  some  twenty 
years  later  for  four  aquatints,  which  he  called  The  Four  Seasons. 
engraved  by  W.  J.  Bennett,  and  intended  to  be  part  of  a  series  of  fortv 
American  landscape  views  which  unfortunately  never  materialized. 
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Harvey  was  .1  frcquenl  exhibitor  ;ii  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  of  which  he 
u.is  .in  Associate,  and  for  a  time  he  lived 
in  Boston,  where  he  painted  portrait  minia- 
tures, of  which  only  a  few  are  identified 
to-day.  A  period  of  ill-health  led  him  to 
retire  to  the  Hudson  River,  about  1836,  to 
build  a  house  according  to  his  own  plans. 
In  intimate  observation  of  the  majestic 
scenery  of  this  river,  which  has  inspired 
so  man)  painters,  he  formed  his  idea  oi  a 
scries  of  engraved  Atmospheric  Landscapes.  He 
was  the  neighbour  of  Washington  Irving, 
who  purchased  his  "nookery."  the  Van 
Tassel  farm,  and.  as  Sunnyside,  began  to  re- 
model it  with  Harvey's  help.  On  the  walls 
of  the  restored  Sunnyside.  which  has  been 
Opened  to  the  public  since  the  autumn  of 
1947.  the  name  of  George  Harvey  is  in- 
scribed as  Baumeister,  and  it  was  intended 
that  living's  name  as  editor  should  have 
accompanied  the  text  which  Harvey  was 
to  write  for  his  proposed  Atmospheric  Land- 
scapes. General  Gass  had  been  encouraging 
in  Paris  in  1 838,  when  the  painter  showed 
him  his  portfolio  of  subjects,  and  in  London 

Queen  Victoria  gave  consent  that  the  work  might  be  dedicated 
to  her.  But  it  was  difficult  to  get  subscriptions  and  the  work  was 
costly.  There  were  panics  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  1840's, 
and  the  artist,  then  in  England,  turned  his  talent  and  his  thoughts  to 
the  sphere  of  economics,  publishing  a  pamphlet.  Suggestions  for  a 
Philosophic  Currency.  This  had  no  effect  on  the  world  of  practical 
affairs  but  it  furthered  his  own  career,  because  it  happened  to  be  read 
by  Mr.  Barlow,  Secretary  of  the  British  Institution,  who  thus  came 
into  contact  with  the  author,  and  eventually  invited  him  to  give  a 
lecture  at  the  British  Institution  on  The  Scenery,  the  Resources  and 
Progress  of  the  United  States  North  of  Virginia.  Harvey's  own  paintings 
were  used  in  illustration  of  his  lecture.  This  led  to  his  embarking  on 
a  lecturing  tour  of  Great  Britain,  becoming  something  of  a  crusader, 
attempting  to  explain  the  New  World  to  the  Old,  and  apparently- 
attracting  large  audiences  even  though  it  did  not  bring  him  the  means 
to  carry  out  his  plan.  While  in  England,  he  painted  (1847)  the  large 
landscape  in  oil  which  is  illustrated.  The  Hop  Harvest,  which  was  lent 
to  the  New- York  Historical  Society's  opening  of  its  Harvey  collection 
by  a  descendant  of  the  artist.  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Lydecker.  The 
majority  of  subjects  in  the  show  were  water-colours  given  to  the 
Society  by  one  of  its  trustees,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Dunlap.  There  are 
eighteen  original  water-colours  and  three  oil-paintings  in  this  gift, 
making  this  the  largest  collection  of  Harvey's  work  at  present 
assembled.  His  style  is  extremely  interesting,  being  a  kind  of  pointillism 
producing  vibrant-colour  effect  through  small  points  of  colour  which, 
however,  in  reproduction  give  a  certain  photographic  harshness 
which  is  not  felt  in  the  original  water-colour.  The  Hop  Harvest  is  one  of 
his  comparatively  few  oils. 


LEFT,  SILVER  TEAPOT  BY  JACOB 'BOELEX,  1654-1729  :  COLLECTION  OF  MRS.  LLOYD  K  GARRISON 
RIGHT,  SILVER  TEAPOT  BY  PIETER  VAN  DYCK,  1684-1750  :  COLLECTION  OF  MRS.  ALEXANDER 
D.   HARVEY  :  OX    LOAX   TO  THE  AMERICAN   WIXG   OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ARTS 


THE  Hoi'  HARVEST  :  BY  GEORGE  HARVEY,  C.  1800  1878  :  COLLECTION  OF  MRS.  FREDERICK  A.  LYDECKER 


Further  interest  in  Harvey  has  been  shown  at  Sunnyside  this  summer 
in  an  exhibition  of  Harvey  items  as  part  of  the  Washington  Irving 
Birthday  Exhibition.  Included  is  an  original  letter  from  Irving  to 
Harvey  regarding  the  design  of  the  south-west  bedroom  at  Sunnyside. 
and  one  concerning  the  Moorish  tower  (1846)  which  he  added  after 
his  return  from  Spain.  There  are  also  shown  oil-paintings  from 
Irving's  personal  collection,  and  water-colours  from  the  Atmospheric 
series,  including  a  view  of  Sunnyside  in  1836  called  Scudding  Clouds  after 
a  Shower,  and  A  Morning  Rainbow,  a  composition  on  the  grounds  at 
Blythwood,  the  estate  of  R.  Donaldson  in  Dutchess  County.  There 
are  also  three  of  his  Bermuda  series.  An  unrecorded  subject  is  of 
interest  in  indicating  the  region  in  which  Harvey  was  born.  It  is  in 
the  style  of  Harvey  but  painted  by  his  nephew — A  View  of  Tottenham 
Church,  where  the  family  of  Anthony  Harvey,  the  artist's  father, 
worshipped.  It  is  inscribed:  This  painting  is  by  George  Harvey's  nephew 
who  took  his  first  painting  lessons  from  Harvey. 

Harvey  remained  in  England  in  his  later  years,  after  a  Bermuda 
sojourn,  which  probably  explains  why  he  was  entirely  overlooked  by 
the  nineteenth-century  historians  of  American  painting.  By  1940. 
when  Kennedy  &  Company  held  an  exhibition  of  his  work  in  New 
York  which  revived  the  memory  of  him.  he  had  been  almost  forgotten. 


TWO  EARLY  NEW  YORK  SILVER  TEAPOTS 

TWO  fine  early  New  York  teapots  now  in  private  collections  have 
for  the  past  half-dozen  years  been  on  loan  in  the  American  Wing 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  These  are  of  especial  value  in  com- 
parison with  other  early-eighteenth-century  tea- 
pots in  the  collection,  such  as  the  initial  style  of 
pyriform  by  John  Coney  of  Boston  in  the  Clear- 
water Collection,  and  the  typical  Queen  Anne 
pyriform  recently  acquired,  by  Pieter  Van  Dyck, 
c.  1 7 10.  One  of  these  two  is  also  by  the  last- 
named  maker  at  apparently  a  still  earlier  date, 
while  the  globular  teapot  by  Jacob  Boelen  of 
New  York  is  the  earliest  of  all.  and  the  Museum 
assigns  to  it  a  date  around  1 700.  This  last,  from 
the  collection  of  Mrs.  Lloyd  K.  Garrison,  repre- 
sents an  early  attempt  to  work  out  a  teapot  style 
in  place  of  the  tall,  columnar,  tapering  'light- 
house' form  of  the  late  Seventeenth  Century. 
The  globular  form  did  not  become  popular  ai 
this  early  date,  but  the  Queen  Anne  pyriform 
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with  widely  spreading  base  and 
well-defined  neck  was  the  next 
step,  following  Van  Dyck's 
primitive  and  ingratiating  de- 
sign shown  in  Mrs.  Harvey's 
teapot.  The  globular  form  had 
appeared  early  in  Continental 
silver,  as  seen  in  the  teapot,  with 
flat  top,  by  Esayas  Busch  of 
Augsburg,  c.  1700,  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and 
its  prototype  is  found  in  Chinese 
teapots  of  porcelain  which  were 
finding  their  way  to  European 
markets  in  greater  numbers  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  The  very  straight  spout 
of  the  Boelen  teapot  is  seen  on 
early-eighteenth-century  Eng- 
lish globular  teapots,  as  on  one 
of  1 7 16  by  Jacob  Margas  of 
London  in  the  same  museum's 
collection,  but  unlike  the  Boelen 
example,  with  its  domical,  gad- 
rooned  lid  which  lifts  off,  it 
shows  the  flat,  hinged  cover. 
The  ring  base  on  the  Boelen 
teapot  is  another  evidence  of 
its  early  date.  The  gadrooning 
and  engraving  are  noteworthy 
on  this  piece,  the  coat-of-arms, 
in  plume  mantling,  being  that 
of  the  Philipse  family. 
Jacob  Boelen  (1 654-1 729) 
was  an  important  New  York  silversmith,  the  father  of  Henricus 
Boelen,  1697- 1755,  also  a  silversmith,  whose  son,  Jacob  II,  carried 
on  the  family  tradition.  The  first  Jacob  was  brought  to  New  Amster- 
dam as  a  child  of  six  and  thus  learned  his  trade  in  this  country.  Like 
other  silversmiths  of  his  period  in  New  England  and  New  York,  he 
held  public  office,  being  assessor  and  then  alderman  of  the  North 
Ward,  1 685- 1 70 1. 

Pieter  Van  Dyck  is  an  interesting  figure  in  New  York  silver, 
extremely  accomplished  and  evidently  susceptible  to  foreign  in- 
fluences. There  is  a  charming  pyriform  teapot  on  loan  at  the  Museum 
of  the  City  of  New  York  which  shows  marked  French  influence, 
since  the  upper  section  is  more  attenuated,  the  lower  more  flaring. 
Yet  he  also  made  the  typical  Queen  Anne  pyriform,  as  seen  in  the 
Metropolitan's  acquisition  of  last  year,  and  he  also  made  the  only 
known  New  York  octagonal  teapot,  which  is  in  the  Garvan  Collection 
at  Yale  University.  Mrs.  Harvey's  teapot  is  a  very  early  example  of 
this  silversmith's  work  and  represents 
a  transition  between  globular  and  pyri- 
form which  is  interesting  historically, 
and  has  a  great  deal  of  character.  A 
further  evidence  of  early  date  is  seen 
in  the  hinging  of  the  lid  to  the  upper 
socket  of  the  handle. 

Pieter  Van  Dyck  was  born  in  1684 
and  was  apprenticed  to  Bartholomew 
Le  Roux,  a  Huguenot  goldsmith,  from 
whom  he  may  have  received  some 
French  influence.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Le  Roux,  Rachel,  in  1 7 1 1 , 
so  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  he 
had  set  up  his  own  shop  about  that 
time,  probably  before  his  marriage, 
and  even  as  early  as  1 708,  since  he  was 
considered  sufficiently  trustworthy  to 
have  the  civic  appointment  of  con- 
stable in  that  year.  In  a  long  career, 


lasting  until  1 750,  he  worked  for  many  well-known  families,  including 
the  Van  Cortlandts,  Livingstons,  de  Peysters,  Schuylers  and  Van 

Rensselaers. 


THE  LEE  COLLECTION  AT  HART  HOUSE 


Ti 


I  HERE  was  formally  opened  last  May  at  Hart  House,  the 
University  of  Toronto,  a  collection  of  works  of  art  presented  by 
the  late  Viscount  Lee  of  Fareham  and  Viscountess  Lee.  The  collection 
is  housed  in  a  room  in  Hart  House  which  was  built  by  the  Massey 
Foundation,  of  which  the  chairman  is  the  Rt.  Hon.  Vincent  Massey, 
C.H.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  and  former  High  Commissioner 
for  Canada  in  London.  Lord  Lee's  connexion  with  Canada  goes 
back  many  years,  since  as  a  young  officer  in  the  Royal  Artillery  he 
was  once  an  instructor  on  the  staff  of  the  Royal  Military  College  in 
Kingston,  Ontario.  He  became  interested  in  Hart  House,  which  was 
built  in  19 12,  on  a  visit  of  some  years  ago,  and  appreciation  of  its 
purpose,  as  a  centre  of  all  the  activities  of  the  undergraduate's  life 
which  lie  outside  the  actual  classroom,  led  him  to  enrich  its  art 
gallery  with  his  notable  collection  of  mediaeval  and  Renaissance 
metalwork,  jewellery  and  manuscripts,  which  had  been  formed  over 
a  long  period  of  years  and  is  very  well  known  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Some  of  the  outstanding  objects  in  the  Lee  Collection  were 
discussed  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Beard,  The  Connoisseur, 
February  1937,  in  which  he  expresses  a  variance  of  opinion  with 
some  of  the  suggestions  offered  in  Mr.  Watts's  catalogue  of  the 
collection. 

Among  the  coconut-cups  in  the  collection,  mounted  and  framed  in 
silver  or  silver-gilt,  the  earliest  is  the  splendid  example  with  mounts 
of  about  1450,  here  illustrated,  which  was  shown  in  the  Exhibition 
of  British  Art  at  Burlington  House  in  1934.  Mr.  Watts  notes  in  his 
catalogue  (No.  3)  that,  'the  mounts  of  this  cup  almost  exactly 
resemble  those  on  the  (considerably  smaller)  coconut  cup  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  traditionally  the  gift  of  John  Carpenter,  Provost  in 
1430  and  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  1443,  who  died  in  1476. 

'The  stem  and  foot  are  also  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Cup  of  the 
Three  Kings  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  all  three  pieces  may  be  by  the  same  hand  and  approxi- 
mately of  the  same  date.' 

Among  other  works  of  importance  in  the  Lee  Collection  is  the 
silver-gilt  chalice  and  paten  of  the  late  Thirteenth  Century,  similar 
to  that  found  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  in  the  grave  of  Bishop  Richard  of 
Gravesend.  A  mediaeval  drinking-horn,  with  remarkable  silver-gilt 
mounts,  Mr.  Beard  believes  to  be  more  probably  of  the  third  quarter 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  than  of  the  mid-Fourteenth,  and  Contin- 
ental rather  than  English.  A  ceremonial  instrument  case  of  the 
Barber-Surgeons'  Guild  is  another  work  of  great  interest,  and  there 
are  lidded  stoneware  jugs  which  show  various  types  of  Elizabethan 
mounts.  Other  examples  of  metalwork  include  a  silver-mounted 
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sweetmeat  box  and  cover  of  Wan  Li  porcelain;  a  silver-gilt  tankard 
pf  about  1560  which  was  once  in  the  possession  of  the  Vyvyans  of 
fTrelowarren.  Cornwall,  which  may  be  of  English  origin;  a  standing 
talt,  with  cover  of  mother-of-pearl  and  silver  of  the  last  decade  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  which  is  probably  of  German  or  Low  Country 
origin;  a  rare  perfume  burner  of  silver-gilt  bearing  a  cypher  that 
may  be  that  of  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  c.  1680,  from  the  collection 
bf  the  Earls  of  Chesterfield,  which  is  probably  of  French  origin. 
f\n  unusual  decorative  work  of  the  Renaissance  is  the  figure  of  Diana 
fan  a  stag  with  hounds,  in  silver,  parcel-gilt  and  jewelled,  made  by 
Matthaeus  Wallbaum  of  Augsburg,  about  1585,  and  one  of  three 
Buch  groups  known  from  him.  This,  which  was  formerly  in  the 
Collection  of  Baron  Alfred  de  Rothschild,  is  a  fine  example.  Its 
priginal  purpose  was  purely  decorative  and  it  gave  the  early  gold- 
smith an  opportunity  to  give  proof  of  his  skill  as  sculptor  and  as 
jeweller  in  a  single  work.  Examples  of  Spanish,  Near  Eastern  and 
Russian  origin  are  also  in  the  Lee  Collection,  to  which  many  objects 
have  been  added  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Watts's  catalogue.  The 
Collection  as  it  now  stands  consists  of  about  twice  as  many  objects  as 
pre  there  described. 

I  STAG-HUNT  IN  A  SILVER  MINIATURE 

AN  unusual  toy  miniature  of  the  eighteenth-century  French 
^silversmith  is  seen  here  in  a  group  from  James  Robinson,  Inc., 
Illustrating  a  stag-hunt  as  though  shown  before  the  gate  of  a  noble 
country  house,  before  which  four,  trees  are  standing,  the  execution 
bf  which,  with  tiny  detachable  leaves  and  the  beautifully  chased 
trunks,  indicates  the  rare  artistic  skill  which  has  gone  into  this  work. 
(The  unknown  French  craftsman  has  proved  himself  a  sculptor  of 
unusual  talent  in  his  modelling  of  the  horses  and  hounds,  while  the 
Ichasing  to  indicate  the  texture  of  the  coats  of  the  animals  reveals  his 
Itechnical  a  tainments.  A  group  of  nine  riders,  wearing  costumes  that 


MARY  GREENE  HUBBARD  :  BY  J.  S.  COPLEY  :  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO 

suggest  the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  are  participating  in 
this  stag-hunt,  which  is  shown  at  the  moment  of  the  kill.  A  dog  has 
leapt  on  the  back  of  the  falling  stag,  a  huntsman  has  dismounted  and 
stands  aside,  another  is  facing  the  wounded  animal,  while  the  rest 
urge  on  their  mounts  to  be  in  at  the  death.  The  whole  is  very  much 
in  the  spirit  of  those  larger  Renaissance  decorations  showing  stags 
and  other  animals,  but  on  the  scale  of  table  ornaments,  in  which 
Augsburg  excelled.  To  find  a  similar  excellence  surviving  in  the 
Continental  toy  miniatures  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  is  indeed 
interesting,  since  much  that  exists,  as  in  Dutch  work,  by  no  means 
reaches  this  level.  The  English  'toys'  are  generally  pieces  of  furniture 
or  other  objects  of  domestic  association,  made  on  a  minute  scale,  by 
such  makers  as  George  Middleton,  I.  Malyn  and  Augustin  Courtauld, 
a  great  vogue  for  which  exists  among  present-day  collectors  in 
America.  This  French  subject  appears  to  be  a  unique  example  and 
was  doubtless  executed  at  the  special  request  of  some  noble  or  even 
royal  patron,  whose  arms  may  be  seen  over  the  castle  gate. 

The  stag-hunt  maintained  its  popularity  in  France  for  a  longer 
period  than  in  England,  where  the  fox-hunt  became  a  national 
institution  by  the  second  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Fox-hunting 
and  foxhounds  were  then  introduced  into  France.  Carle  Vernet  shows 
French  fox-hunting  scenes  in  the  English  manner,  and  even  as  early 
as  1 763  the  Grande  Encylopedie  printed  a  number  of  terms  rendered 
phonetically,  so  that  the  French  sportsman  would  issue  the  proper 
commands  to  his  English  foxhounds.  He  was  to  urge  them  on  at  the 
view  halloo  with  'dautcy  boy'  and  to  call  them  back  with  'cobat.' 
The  stag-hunt  had  a  different  means  of  communication,  the  horn,  and 
each  member  of  this  miniature  hunt  has  his  horn  over  his  shoulder, 
and  the  rider  at  the  extreme  left  has  his  at  his  mouth,  sounding  the 
announcement  of  'the  kill.'  The  break-up  of  the  carcase  was  known  as 
thecure'e.  The  methods  of  dispatching  the  hunted  beast  could  hardly  be 
regarded  as  creditable,  but  the  subject  was  picturesque  enough  to  give 
rise  to  a  large  number  of  books,  prints  and  drawings,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  magnificent  tapestries  associated  with  the  court  of  Louis  XV. 
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MR  OF  COPLEY'S  BOSTON  PORTRAITS 
FOR  CHICAGO 

THF  acquisition  of  John  Singleton  Copley's  portraits  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  Hubbard  of  Boston  by  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
brings  two  well-known  and  well-documented  examples  of  Copley's 
Boston  period  to  a  western  collection.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Hubbard, 
a  Boston  merchant,  is  signed  and  dated  1764;  that  of  his  wife,  nee 
Mary  Greene,  is  neither  signed  nor  dated  but  was  presumably  painted 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  interesting  that  the  composition  of  the  latter 
portrait  is  one  which  Copley  used  on  two  other  occasions,  in  the  Mrs. 
John  Murray  and  Mrs.  John  Amory,  and  is  derived,  as  Mr.  Frederick 
A.  Sweet  makes  note  in  the  Bulletin,  from  a  work  probably  by  Allan 
Ramsay,  a  portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Suffolk,  which  may  have  been 
known  to  him  in  an  engraving.  Copley  frequently  studied  English 
engravings  for  his  compositions,  and  turned  to  Reynolds's  The  Ladies 
Amabel  and  Mary  Jemima  Torke  for  his  design  of  the  portrait  of  the 
youthful  Elizabeth  Ross  (Mrs.  Tyng)  with  a  dove  on  her  hand,  now 
in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  also  his  Mrs.  Bowen  is  derived 
from  Reynolds.  The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Amory  (ne'e  Katharine  Greene, 
daughter  of  Rufus  Greene,  silversmith)  is  also  in  the  museum  at 
Boston,  and  is  so  close  in  design  to  that  of  Mrs.  Hubbard,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  Greene  and  thus  not  Mrs.  Amory's  sister 
but  probably  of  the  same  family,  that  it  might  seem  it  would  have 
displeased  the  subjects  to  find  themselves  portrayed  in  so  identical  a 


fashion.  Mrs.  Hubbard  rests  her  arm  on  a  stamped  embroidery 
pattern,  and  wears  a  small  ruff,  or  collier,  but  otherwise  the  com- 
position is  the  same  even  in  such  small  details  as  the  cherub  carved  in 
relief  on  the  parapet,  and  the  painting  of  the  drapery  background 
and  clouds.  Both  are  fascinating  portraits,  and  it  is  characteristic  of 
Copley  that  he  could  use  accessories  in  composition  more  than  once 
without  any'  diminishing  of  the  vitality  of  his  work.  The  incessant 
application  with  which  he  gave  himself  to  improvement  in  his  art. 
his  sensitiveness  to  the  character  of  his  sitters,  his  unflagging  attempt 
to  bring  his  work  up  to  the  level  of  English  portraiture,  which  he  so 
much  admired,  makes  the  work  of  the  Boston  period,  lasting  some 
twenty  years,  the  most  vigorous  expression  of  native  American 
portraiture. 

The  portrait  of  Daniel  Hubbard  suggests  comparison  with  that  of 
Isaac  Royall,  now  at  Boston,  although  the  resemblance  is  by  no 
means  so  close  as  with  the  portraits  of  the  two  women,  but  the  seated 
figure  at  three-quarter  length  at  a  table,  the  drapery  and  column  in 
the  background,  the  left  hand  resting  on  book  or  papers,  is  a  typical 
treatment  employed  by  Copley.  Although  he  used  this  pose 
repeatedly  his  treatment  is  never  hackneyed,  and  in  this  portrayal 
of  a  successful  Boston  merchant  he  gives  us  what  we  feel  is  an  authentic 
impression  of  the  shrewd  business  man  who  was  a  familiar  figure  in 
Boston  commercial  and  social  life.  The  painting  descended  in  the 
family  to  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Hubbard,  passed  to  the  Tudor  family  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  has  now  gone  to  the  Art  Institute. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.  It  must  be  understood  that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with 
attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.  Inquiries  and  Photographs  intended for  insertion  should  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  two  guineas  to  cover  costs. 


To  the  Editor  o/'The  Connoisseur.' 

PORTRAIT:  IDENTIFICATION  WANTED 
(QUERY  No.  1073) 

Sir, — I  enclose  herewith  a  photograph  of  a  portrait,  unsigned, 
which  I  should  like  to  have  identified.  It  is  painted  on  canvas. 
31!  in.  X  23  in.,  and  was  purchased  some  forty  years  ago.  The 
picture  is  at  Quebec,  in  possession  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
Can  you  help  me? 

G.  J.  Abell. 

8  Rolle  Street,  Exmouth. 

Captain  Harry  Parker,  late  R.N.,  expert  in  the  matter  of  military 
costume,  writes:  'The  portrait  in  question  is  undoubtedly  of  the 
Yeomanry  or  Volunteers,  not  of  the  regular  forces,  therefore  it  is 
very  difficult  to  place. 

'There  are  no  regular  Record  Offices  for  these  old  Yeomanry 
Regiments;  landed  gentry  or  gentlemen  farmers  who  formed  these 
units  held  a  meeting,  agreed  amongst  themselves  as  to  design,  which 
they  then  submitted  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Forces  at  the 
time  for  approval  of  the  King.  In  this  particular  uniform  there  is  no 
badge;  neither  are  there  any  buttons  to  guide  one,  so  one  is  more  or 
less  left  guessing. 

'But  I  can  make  a  suggestion :  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  Thomas 
Beach,  a  Dorset  artist.  If  one  could  "tie  this  down,"  it  might  be  a 
portrait  of  some  young  squire  in  The  Dorsetshire  Volunteers  or 
Yeomanry  Cavalry,  in  which  case  the  Dorchester  Librarian  or  the  Art 
Gallery  might  be  able  to  help.' 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  portrait  bears  resemblances  to  a 
work  by  John  Hoppner,  R.A.,  but  if  so  it  is  an  inferior  copy.  The 
style  of  military  dress  is  that  in  vogue  about  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  though  it  seems  definitely  to  be  a  Volunteer  or  Yeomanry 
uniform. 
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PICTURE,   TO   BE  IDENTIFIED 

(QUERY  No.  1074) 

Sir, — I  am  sending  you  a  photograph 
from  a  painting  with  the  request  that 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  reproduce 
it  in  The  Connoisseur.  Perhaps  some 
reader  may  be  able  to  identify  it.  The 
picture,  I  understand,  appeared  in  a 
distorted  form  under  the  title  The  Young 
Brigand  in  a  popular  Victorian  mag- 
azine. It  measures  o.\  X  3  feet. 

23  St.  James  Road,      Arthur  Field. 
Southampton. 

The  style  and  subject  resemble  the 
work  of  Kenny  Meadows,  1790-1874, 
and  of  Gilbert  Stuart  Newton,  1 794 
1835.  The  picture  has  certain  affinities 
also  with  the  style  of  Daniel  Maclise, 
1 806- 1 870. 

PORTRAIT:  IDENTIFICATION 
WANTED 


PICTURE    TO    BE   IDENTIFIED.    (QUERY    No.  1074)  (QUERY  No.    1 075)  PORTRAIT,  IDENTIFICATION  WANTED  (QY.  No.  1075) 

Sir, — I  shall  be  glad  if  any  reader  can 
identify  the  subject  and  painter  of  the  picture  of  which  I  enclose  a  photograph.  It  is  painted  in  oil,  on  canvas  36  X  45  inches,  and  though 
not  in  good  condition,  the  features  arc  sufficiently  clear  to  be  recognizable. 

Thomas  Bevan. 

The  Dell.  65  Underwood  Road, 
Handsworth  Wood.  Birmingham. 


WHEREABOUTS  OF  CHAIRS  REQUIRED.    (QUERY  No.  1076) 

Sir, — I  am  anxious  to  trace  four  or  six  chairs  of  the  design  shown  in  the  enclosed  photograph,  or  of  a  similar  design.  I  wonder  if  any  of 
your  readers  could  help  me.  They  were  sold,  I  think,  in  Ipswich  in  the  year  1941  or  1942. 

From  The  Honble.  Sir  Jasper  N.  Ridley,  K.C.V.O. 

440  Strand,  London,  W.C.2. 


MISSING  CHAIRS  WANTED  (QUERY  No.  1076) 


RAEBURN  PORTRAITS  MISSING.    (QUERY  No.  1077) 

Sir, — I  should  be  grateful  if  one  of  your  readers  could  give  any  information  as  to  the  present 
ownership  and  whereabouts  of  the  following  three  Raeburn  portraits: 

(1)  Colonel  John  Drinkwater  Bethune  (1762- 1844). 

(2)  Mrs.  Eleanor  Drinkwater  Bethune,  his  wife  (nee  Bethune,  1766- 1848). 

(3)  Gilbert  Bethune  ( 1 765-1836). 

Two  of  the  three  portraits  (the  first  and  last)  are  known  to  have  been  sold  privately  between 
1909  and  191 2,  but  to  whom  it  is  not  now  known  and  since  then  they  have  been  lost  sight  of. 

Enquiries  through  dealers  and  at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  Edinburgh  have  failed  to 
trace  any  record  other  than  a  mention  of  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Bethune  in  Greig's  Raeburn 
(page  38). 

From  Sir  Alexander  Bethune,  Bt. 

21  Victoria  Grove,  London,  W.8. 


BACK  NUMBER  REQUIRED.    (QUERY  No.  1078) 

Sir, — On  checking  our  set  of  The  Connoisseur  I  find  that  the  following  part  is  missing: 

Vol.  CXI,  No.  487  (March  1943). 
As  I  am  anxious  to  complete  our  file,  if  possible,  I  wonder  if  you  would  help  me  to  obtain 
this  part.  I  realize  that  it  may  be  out  of  print,  but  a  short  notice  in  the  current  issue  asking 
your  readers  to  sell  or  donate  a  copy  to  the  Library  might  be  successful.  I  should  be  glad  to 
refund  any  costs  incurred  and  any  help  you  can  give  us  will  be  much  appreciated. 

Yours  faithfully, 

The  Public  Library,  Openbare  Biblioteek,  (Miss)  P.  M.  Speight, 

Market  Square,  Markplein,  Asst.  City  Librarian. 

Johannesburg,  S.A.  Johannesburg. 
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AN  EPITOME  OF  DANISH  ART 

By    THE    EDITOR  I 


KING  CHRISTIAS  IV  :  BY  KAREL  VAN  MANDER  III  :  LENT  FROM  FREDERIKSBORG 
CASTLE  TO  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  DANISH  ART  AT  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


NOT  even  in  Denmark  itself  has  an  exhibition  of  its  national 
arts  been  held  comparable  with  that  now  to  be  seen  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. This  immense  display,  which  is 
to  remain  open  till  January  2nd,  covers  all  ages  and  fills  twenty-one 
rooms,  constituting  an  event  of  historical  importance  and  affording  a 
more  comprehensive  survey  than  is  ever  likely  to  be  presented  again. 
Circumstances  of  racial  kinship  fit  is  not  forgotten  that  England  lived 
under  a  whole  dynasty  of  Danish  kings),  to  say  nothing  of  royal  inter- 
marriages, have  done  much  to  induce  certain  resemblances  between 
our  arts,  but  the  differences  are  clearly  marked,  and  it  is  precisely 
these  differences  which  give  the  exhibition  its  particular  interest  and 
value.  Visitors  will  note  the  powerful  impact  of  German  and  French 
influences.  It  is  not  possible  in  our  limited  space  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
scope  and  richness  of  this  vast  collection,  which  embraces  loans  from 
every  possible  source,  including  the  King  of  Denmark  himself  and  the 
national  museums,  but  the  appreciation  of  the  public  is  manifest 
from  the  throngs  who  flock  daily  to  South  Kensington  to  take  part 
in  this  festival  of  the  arts  so  generously  provided. 

The  opening  ceremony  on  October  27th  was  performed  by  the 
King  of  Denmark,  heralded  by  a  fanfare  on  two  bronze  Lurs,  repro- 
ductions of  ancient  bronze  horns  in  use  about  800  years  B.C.  No  system 
of  notation  could  have  been  invented  at  that  early  date,  but  it  is  of 
interest  to  learn  that  these  instruments  have  been  found  in  pairs 
which  are  tuned  in  unison.  It  seems  probable  that  they  were  used  as 
hunters'  calls  to  attract  wild  beasts.  The  tone  is  rough,  raucous  even. 


but  fascinating,  and  the  musicians,  in  waking  the  echoes  of 
the  primeval  forests,  provided  us  with  a  genuine  thrill. 

The  arts  of  Denmark,  her  progress,  her  civilization  and 
her  material  wealth  were  founded  on  amber.  This  natural 
product  of  the  Baltic  coasts  (a  solidified  resin  held  in  high 
esteem),  was  bartered  with  Phoenician  traders  for  bronze 
and  precious  metals  more  than  two  thousand  years  B.C. 
It  had  been  fashioned  by  the  forerunners  of  the  Jutes  into 
primitive  works  of  art,  such  as  animals,  jewellery  and 
objects  of  magic  import,  from  a  date  reaching  as  far  back 
as  the  Maglemose  period,  about  8000-5000  B.C.  Some 
interesting  examples  of  these  productions  have  been  placed 
on  view.  Amber  beads  of  2500  B.C.,  stored  in  bulk,  for 
export,  have  been  excavated  from  bogs.  These  objects  were 
the  foundation  of  traditional  art  in  Denmark.  The  early 
pottery  of  the  Stone  Age,  many  of  shapely  form  and  distin- 
guished ornament,  for  instance  a  bowl  with  impressed 
cockle-shells  along  the  rim,  the  flint  weapons,  the  skilful 
productions  of  the  Bronze  Age,  all  show  a  highly  advanced 
technique.  Among  the  latter  is  a  bronze  Jutish  ceremonial 
sword  with  gold  inlay  on  the  hilt,  dating  perhaps  as  early 
as  1500  B.C.  Gold  bowls  and  gold  ornaments,  upon  which 
horses'  heads  figure  largely,  provide  early  evidence  of  the 
importation  of  this  metal. 

One  is  much  struck  by  the  modern  look  of  men's  and 
women's  garments  which  have  survived  from  the  Bronze 
Age.  These,  which  are  adapted  to  a  very  much  warmer 
climate  than  now  prevails  in  Northern  Europe,  are  said  to 
be  the  oldest  everyday  clothes  in  the  world,  the  woman's 
garment  being  a  short  smock  with  elbow  sleeves  and  a 
corded  skirt.  Clothes  for  both  sexes  were  made  of  twilled 
cloth  woven  of  sheep's  wool. 

Doubtless  the  Viking  Age  has  impressed  itself  more  than 
any  other  on  British  memories.  One  may  see  here  models 
and  relics  of  Viking  ships  and  boats,  weapons  and  shields, 
riding  gear,  and  silver  hoards  comprising  rings,  armlets 
and  hammers  of  Thor,  the  old  Norse  war-god. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Christian  Age,  Danish  art  began 
slowly  to  assume  a  different  complexion.  A  large  number  of  church 
buildings  and  church  furniture  of  the  Early  Middle  Ages  still  re- 
mains in  Denmark,  some  of  which  show  the  influence  of  Rhenish, 
French,  Lombard  and  English  motifs,  but  with  the  quick  intelli- 
gence and  adaptability  of  the  Danish  builders  these  became  quickly 
absorbed,  and  developed  into  a  typically  native  style.  Some  of 
the  earliest  church  furnishings,  like  the  Gunild  Cross,  of  about  a.d. 
1 100,  and  other  Crucifixes  in  walrus  ivory,  display  great  beauty  and 
religious  feeling,  having  associations  with  Byzantine  and  Roman- 
esque work. 

Remarkable  skill  and  vitality  in  woodwork  were  evinced  by  the 
Danish  carvers,  who  like  the  masons  and  stone-cutters  were  quick  to 
profit  by  the  example  of  foreign  artists.  A  striking  case  in  point  is  the 
Libsjerg  Altar,  in  oak,  sheathed  with  gilt  copper  plates,  the  oldest  of 
the  Romanesque  'Golden  Altars'  and  said  to  date  from  the  year  1 150. 
It  enshrines  many  Biblical  scenes,  figures  of  saints  and  Christian 
virtues,  markedly  English  in  character,  the  footboard  having  an 
interlace  pattern  in  the  Viking  style. 

Among  the  wood-carvers  of  the  Late  Middle  Ages  who  worked  in 
the  service  of  both  Church  and  Court,  Glaus  Berg  occupies  a  promi- 
nent place.  It  is  not  known  if  he  was  born  in  Denmark,  but  he  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  working  life  there.  He  may  have  passed  some  of 
his  earlier  years  in  South  Germany  and  the  Tyrol  district;  since  his 
art  bears  considerable  resemblances  to  the  characteristically  Gothic 
styles  of  T.  Riemenschneider  and  Veit  Stoss.  His  great  Crucifixion 
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roup  in  oak  (the  colouring  is  a  modern  restoration) 
i  a  poignant  and  powerful  example  of  his  genius.  Berg 
i  also  represented  by  a  Virgin  crowned  by  Christ,  both 
vorks  (dining  from  Yindinge  church,  in  the  island  of 
;uncii,  and  date  about  1525. 

Another  most  impressive  group  is  the  large  oak  carving 
)f  about  1 520,  figuring  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  a  compo- 
ition  of  extraordinary  vitality  by  Hans  Briiggemann,  the 
South  Slesvig  artist  of  the  magnificent  and  elaborate 
iltar-piece  in  the  Cathedral  there.  The  figure  of  St. 
Heorge  has  metal  accoutrements  of  sword,  vizor  and 
iridic,  the  lance  being  broken  in  the  grasp  of  the  dragon, 
whose  contracting  claws  in  its  death-agony  arc  rendered 
vith  amazing  force  and  realism. 

In  the  Renaissance  and  Baroque  section,  among  many 
loyal  portraits  and  paintings  of  historical  interest,  is  the 
?reat  equestrian  portrait  of  King  Christian  IV,  the  'sea- 
King'  brother  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  consort  to  our 
■ames  I.  This  monarch  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
figures  in  Danish  history.  His  portrait,  of  which  we  give 
Lan  illustration,  was  painted  by  Karel  van  Mander  III, 
(about  1642  and  is  generally  held  to  be  the  most  remark- 
able example  of  Danish  Renaissance  painting.  Even  this 
Ivork,  impressive  as  it  is,  must  give  way  to  the  tremen- 
dous personality  invested  in  the  forceful  and  decorative 
^portrait  bust  of  the  same  King  in  bronze,  by  the  French 
sculptor,  Francois  Dicussart.  In  the  next  gallery  are 
khown  nine  of  the  famous  Kronborg  Tapestries  and  the 
[Canopy,  woven  at  Elsinore  between  1581  and  1584  for 
ithc  splendid  ballroom,  about  seventy  yards  in  length,  at 
Kronborg  Castle  (the  scene  of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet). 
(These  were  designed  by  Hans  Knieper,  a  Flemish 
painter  born  in  Antwerp,  to  the  order  of  King  Frederick 
pi,  the  builder  of  the  castle,  and  depicted  all  the  Kings  of 
iDenmark  from  the  time  of  Dan  (contemporary  with  King 
SDavid).  Originally  forty-two  in  number,  only  fourteen 
pf  them  survive,  the  remainder  having  perished  in  1859 
In  a  fire  at  Frederiksborg  Castle  to  which  they  had  been 
transferred  many  generations  before.  The  canopy,  with  its  armorial 
(bearings  and  its  allegorical  figures,  a  superb  work  in  amazingly  fresh 
preservation,  is  lent  by  the  National  Museum  at  Stockholm. 

That  the  influence  of  German  art  in  Denmark  and  especially  in  the 
•department  of  wood-carving  is  strongly  marked  is  not  surprising, 
(considering  that  wood-carving  is  the  one  art  in  which  the  Germans 
Jexcel,  and  one  in  which  Danish  artists  show  great  facility.  Situated 
[directly  to  the  north,  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  with  its  adjacent 
islands  being  actually  an  extension  of  the  Great  German  Plain,  rising 
(nowhere  higher  than  565  feet  above  sea-level  and  open  to  the  irrup- 
ftions  of  countless  thousands  of  Germans  through  the  ages,  it  would 
(be  astonishing  if  it  were  otherwise.  These  influences  left  an  ineradic- 
able mark,  but  later  were  to  be  modified  and  even  eclipsed  by  the 
softening  elegancies  of  France.  As  in  England  and  in  Holland,  some 
of  the  best  of  Huguenot  craftsmen  sought  sheltar  in  Denmark  during 
the  late  Seventeenth  Century.  In  the  work  of  the  silversmith,  the  ex- 
cellences of  which  will  be  remarked,  although  typical  Scandinavian 
-forms,  especially  in  tankards  and  drinking  vessels,  have  preserved 
their  continuity  to  the  present  day,  from  this  date  onward  French 
influence  is  the  dominating  factor  in  Danish  art.  In  the  rooms  devoted 
to  the  Rococo  and  Louis  XVI  periods,  the  majority  of  paintings, 
sculptures,  furniture  and  textile  fabrics  show  this  influence  strikingly 
in  evidence.  We  may  refer  particularly  to  the  portraits  by  Carl  Gustav 
Pilo  (171 1-93),  whose  three  striking  full-lengths,  respectively  of 
Frederick  V,  in  Coronation  Costume,  Queen  Louise  (his  first  Queen)  and 
Queen  Juliane  Marie,  his  second  Queen,  are  grouped  together.  Jens 
Juel  (1745- 1 802)  also  shows  the  definite  overlordship  of  French  por- 
traiture, mingled  with  traces  of  English  influence. 

In  1722  Copenhagen  established  its  famous  porcelain  factory,  to 
compete  with  the  Delft  wares  of  Holland.  Parts  of  the  Flora  Danica 
service,  made  between  1790  and  1802,  and  intended  as  a  gift  to 
Catherine  II  of  Russia,  but  not  completed  till  after  her  death,  are 


KING  FREDERIK  II  :  ONE  OF  THE  TAPESTRIES  MADE  TO  HIS  ORDER  BY  HANS  KNIEPER 
1581-84,  FOR  KRONBORG  CASTLE  :  DANISH  ART  AT  THE  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


shown.  Originally  the  service  consisted  of  eighteen  hundred  pieces, 
each  beautifully  painted  by  J.  Christopher  Bayer  from  plates  issued 
in  a  work  of  the  same  name  published  in  1766.  A  full  account  of 
this  service  was  given  by  Victor  F.  Christensen  in  The  Connoisseur 
of  July  1935. 

The  name  ofBertelThorvaldsen  (i770-i844),theIcelandicsculptor, 
once  resounded  throughout  Europe.  He  belonged  to  the  Rome  group 
and  was  recognized  as  the  leading  light  of  the  neo-Classical  school. 
His  influence  was  enormous,  and  he  was  much  patronized  by  the 
nobility  of  England,  owing  his  advancement  largely  to  Sir  Thomas 
Hope,  the  celebrated  collector  of  marbles.  To-day,  if  Thorvaldsen 
stands  in  lesser  esteem,  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  his  contemporaries 
in  the  field  of  sculpture.  He  is  represented  by  marble  busts  of  himself 
and  of  Byron,  and  a  marble  relief  of  Briseis  and  Achilles  and  some  draw- 
ings for  sculpture.  In  the  same  room  is  hung  the  portrait  which 
Christoffer  Eckersberg  painted  of  Thorvaldsen  in  Rome  in  1814.  He 
is  seen  in  the  habit  of  the  San  Luca-Academy,  against  a  background 
of  his  Alexander  frieze. 

Modern  paintings,  sculptures,  pottery,  and  furniture  from  the 
eighteen-eighties  round  off  this  entertaining  and  fascinating  exhibi- 
tion. The  arts  and  crafts  of  the  eighteen-nineties  followed  much  the 
same  pattern  as  elsewhere  on  the  Continent  and  in  England.  Evi- 
dences of  the  widespread  movement  then  known  as  'art  nouveau'  are 
to  be  noted. 

Danish  art  is  honest,  straightforward  and  intelligible,  not  as  Charles 
Lamb  would  have  said  'mounted  upon  the  airy  stilts  of  abstraction,' 
and  always  distinguished  by  painstaking  craftsmanship.  One  comes 
away  with  the  satisfying  feeling  that  it  is  very  close  to  life.  It  is  adapted 
to  homes  both  rich  and  poor.  'In  Denmark,'  says  the  catalogue,  'there 
has  been  relatively  little  temptation  for  artists  to  sell  their  souls:  to 
conform  to  academic  traditions,  or  to  adopt  extremist  fashions  in 
order  to  attract  attention.'  A  most  laudable  attitude  towards  the  arts. 
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CONDUCTED    BY    THE  EDITOR 


PORTRAIT,  SAID  TO  BE  OF  GIROLAMO  Dl  CASIO  THE  POET  :  BY  G.  A. 
BOLTRAFFIO    :    DEVONSHIRE  COLLECTION   :  EXHIBITED  AT  AGNEW'S 


MASTERPIECES  FROM  CHATSWORTH 

FIFTY-FIVE  paintings  from  the  Devonshire  Collection  at  Chats- 
worth  were  shown  at  the  galleries  of  Thomas  Agnew  and  Sons, 
Bond  Street,  from  October  30th  till  the  27th  of  November.  This 
exhibition,  which  was  in  aid  of  the  Friends  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
Cambridge,  must  rank  as  an  outstanding  art  event  of  the  Autumn 
Season.  For  uniformity  of  quality  this  muster  of  the  great  would  be 
difficult  to  match  in  any  assemblage  of  old  masters.  Among  these 
aristocrats  of  the  brush,  Rembrandt  rears  his  mighty  self  effortlessly. 
Two  of  his  grandest  studies  of  old  age  attest  his  supremacy,  The 
Philosopher,  dated  1652,  and  A  Rabbi  of  1635.  Both  are  magisterial  works 
which  defy  criticism.  The  latter,  painted  when  Rembrandt  was  only 
twenty-nine,  is  a  figure  of  superb  dignity,  in  a  fur  cloak  with  gold 
clasp  and  many-folded  turban  of  rich  silk.  The  imposing  presence,  the 
brooding  expression,  the  clasped  hands,  the  swelling  amplitude  of  the 
design,  the  perfect  fusion  of  tone  and  colour,  combine  to  make  an 
unforgettable  impression  on  the  beholder.  A  passage  in  the  back- 
ground, revealing  a  dimly  lit  chamber  with  an  altar-cloth  and  giving 
an  extraordinary  depth  to  the  painting,  is  worth  particular  study. 
The  well-known  Philosopher,  of  1652,  is  an  even  more  impressive  work, 
and  having  been  relieved  of  its  clogging  varnish,  glows  with  that  inner 


radiance  which  was  Rembrandt's  secret  alone.  A  third  work  by  the 
master,  Portrait  of  an  Old  Man,  in  furs  and  the  garb  of  a  Jew,  though 
less  forceful  is  of  remarkable  subtlety.  No  master  ever  painted  with 
more  complete  self-absorption.  In  Dutch  art  Rembrandt  is  the  sole 
exemplar  of  introspection. 

A  Memlinc  triptych  of  great  importance  is  The  Madonna  and  Child 
with  Saints  and  Donors,  painted  almost  beyond  a  doubt  in  1468,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Charles  the  Bold  to  Margaret  of  York  at 
Damme.  The  donors  seen  in  the  centre  panel  are  Sir  John  Donne,  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth  with  their  daughter.  Sir  John,  fighting  on  the 
Lancastrian  side,  was  killed  at  Estcote  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
On  passing  into  possession  of  the  Boyle  family,  the  donors  were  re- 
christened  as  Lord  and  Lady  Clifford,  and  subsequently,  when  the 
panel  was  acquired  by  the  Devonshires,  were  appropriated  into  the 
family  as  Lord  and  Lady  Shrewsbury,  a  fiction  gratifying  to  the 
owners,  but  a  chronological  impossibility.  In  one  of  the  side  panels, 
Memlinc  has  depicted  himself  standing  behind  the  figure  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  Among  the  Devonshire  family  possessions  are  no  fewer 
than  three  portraits  of  Henry  VIII.  One  of  these  is  the  original  full- 
length  cartoon  of  Henry  VII  and  Henry  VIII  for  the  left  half  of  the 
great  wall-painting  carried  out  by  Holbein  in  1537  in  the  Privy 
Chamber  of  Whitehall  Palace,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of 
1698.  The  other  half  of  the  picture,  for  which  no  cartoon  is  known  to 
exist,  was  occupied  by  the  figures  of  Henry  VIII's  mother,  Elizabeth 
of  York,  and  Jane  Seymour,  his  third  wife.  Fortunately  there  is  a  copy 
by  van  Leemput  of  the  entire  composition  at  Hampton  Court.  The 
drawing  is  in  outline  with  lightly  modelled  grisaille  and,  as  Vertue 
says,  was  'probably  the  pounce  for  that  picture  .  .  .  being  prickt  out 
line.'  Of  the  two  other  portraits,  both  ascribed  to  Hans  Eworth,  the 
first  is  a  bust  portrait,  the  second  a  full-length  showing  the  King  in  all 
his  finery  of  dress,  a  descriptive  piece  of  meticulous  elaboration,  but  a 
less  satisfactory  version  than  the  similar  portrait  at  King's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Our  reproduction  of  an  exquisite  panel  by  Boltraffio,  said  to  repre- 
sent the  poet  Girolamo  di  Casio,  may  be  compared  by  readers  with  the 
portrait  of  the  same  sitter  illustrated  on  page  40  of  our  last  issue  and 
described  by  Miss  Helen  Comstock.  The  Devonshire  panel  has  that 
rare  and  sensuous  physical  beauty  of  which  Boltraffio  had  a  singular 
awareness,  and  which  is  his  most  distinguishing  characteristic.  By 
way  of  comment,  perhaps,  on  this  almost  unearthly  beauty,  a  skull 
painted  on  the  reverse  of  the  panel  is  said  to  be  by  the  hand  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  panel  is  probably  one  of  a  group  of  pictures 
presented  by  the  Pope  to  King  Charles  I  in  1635. 

Attributed  to  Velazquez,  with  much  justification,  though  by  some 
given  to  del  Mazo,  is  the  Lady  in  a  Mantilla,  clearly  the  same  sitter  as 
the  Wallace  Collection's  Lady  with  a  Fan.  It  is  a  masterly  work,  though 
the  dress  of  low-toned  white  satin  seems  to  require  the  attentions  of  a 
skilful  cleaner,  being  much  disfigured  by  grubby  varnish. 

Of  the  two  highly  important  Poussins,  Et  in  Arcadia  Ego  depicts  a 
tree-shaded  grove  with  two  shepherds,  a  nymph  and  a  recumbent 
deity  at  an  inscribed  altar,  in  a  scholarly  arrangement  of  opposing 
diagonals.  As  usual  with  Poussin,  these  figures  are  'frozen  in  motion.' 
Though  depicted  as  in  action,  they  could  hardly  be  more  still.  The 
larger  canvas,  The  Holy  Family,  elaborately  and  carefully  designed  as 
it  is,  seems  to  be  overcrowded  with  intrusive  accessory  figures,  which 
disturb  the  eye  and  distract  from  the  serenity  of  the  subject.  Never- 
theless, there  are  admirers  of  Poussin,  who  find  him  faultless,  even  in 
his  failings. 

So  rich  is  this  collection,  that  one  is  tempted  to  dwell  reflectively  on 
each  work  in  turn.  There  were  two  characteristic  Hals,  three  fine  full- 
length  Van  Dycks,  one  of  them  the  portrait  of  Jeanne  de  Blois  formerly 
in  the  collections  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton  and  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole; 
a  charming  Claude  Lorrain,  Mercury  and  Bacchus,  with  distance  of 
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ET  IX  ARCADIA  EGO  :  BY  NICOLAS  FOUSSIN  :  EXHIBITION  OF  PICTURES 
FROM  THE  DEVONSHIRE  COLLECTION  AT  MESSRS.  THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS' 

tenderest  rose  and  blue  beyond  a  dark  wood,  a  picture  which  yields 
great  enjoyment  to  a  receptive  observer.  This  composition  is  No.  159 
in  the  Liber  Veritatis  (also  one  of  the  treasures  of  Chatsworth).  An 
immense  canvas  of  extraordinary  exuberance  and  gusto,  from  the 
brush  of  Jordaens,  shows  an  inordinately  pompous-looking  couple  in 
the  full  pride  of  life,  the  man  standing,  the  woman  seated,  traditionally 
known  as  Prince  Frederick  Henry  of  Orange  and  his  Wife  the  Countess 
Amalia  von  Solms.  As  a  painting  its  authority  is  unquestioned.  Three 
paintings,  surely  among  the  finest  productions  of  his  brush,  prove  that 
Reynolds  can  hold  his  own  even  in  the  most  august  company.  Eliza- 
beth Hervey,  Daughter  of  the  Fourth  Earl  of  Bristol,  in  the  fresh  bloom  of 
her  youth,  seductive  of  expression,  and  of  matchless  grace,  could 
hardly  be  surpassed  by  the  great  Venetians  themselves  for  subtlety  and 
beauty  of  colour.  Equally  sensitive,  and  vying  with  it  in  its  evocation 
of  physical  charm,  albeit  unfinished,  is  the  head  of  Georgiana  Spencer, 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  as  a  Girl,  painted  in  a  single  sitting.  There  was 
also  the  famous  group  of  the  Duchess  with  her  baby  Daughter  Georgiana 
Dorothy,  afterwards  Countess  of  Carlisle,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all 
Reynolds's  works.  Gainsborough's  portrait  of  Georgiana  Poyntz,  Countess 
Spencer,  hardly  stands  up  to  these  three  masterpieces. 

Memorable  canvases  were  everywhere..  Fine  compositions  by  Tin- 
toretto and  by  Ricci  graced  the  walls,  the  latter  represented  by  one 
of  his  most  accomplished  and  attractive  works  Suzannah  and  the  Elders, 
as  well  as  by  a  fine  copy  after  Veronese  of  the  same  subject,  and  The 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  in  which  he  appears  as  the  equal  of  Tiepolo. 
This  painter  will  repay  a  good  deal  more  study  than  has  yet  fallen 
to  his  lot. 

Many  more  fine  things  have  to  pass  unrecorded  here,  but  two  pic- 
tures of  unusual  historical  and  topographical  interest  must  find  men- 
tion. Attributed  to  Richard  Wilson,  but  almost  with  certainty,  is  a 
painting  of  Elizabethan  Chatsworth,  the  building  in  all  probability  copied 
from  a  work  undertaken  by  Jan  Siberechts  for  the  first  Duke  in  1699. 
And  Thomas  Wyck's  painting  of  London  Bridge  and  St.  PauVs,  before 


the  Great  Fire,  with  its  wealth  of  topographical  detail,  is  an  invaluable 
document  of  which  all  true  Londoners  must  desire  to  possess  a  print. 

'A  THOUSAND  YEARS  ()l    FRENCH  BOOKS' 

A BOUNTIFUL  feast  for  the  bibliophile  was  provided  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  A  Thousand  Tears  of  French  Books  at  the  National  Book 
League's  premises.  7  Albemarle  Street,  W.  1,  a  few  weeks  ago.  Ar- 
ranged in  a  number  of  display  cases  were  337  items  of  the  greatest 
rarity,  value  and  interest,  comprising  four  general  sections.  Writing 
and  Illumination  from  a.d.  700  to  1700;  First  and  Early  Editions  with 
some  Manuscripts,  1 100  to  1920;  Printing  and  Illustration,  1470  to  1920; 
and  Binding,  1250  to  1930.  In  the  dissemination  of  human  knowledge 
by  means  of  books,  France  holds  exalted  and  perhaps  unexampled 
rank,  and  any  attempt  to  illustrate  the  production  of  ten  centuries 
can  give  only  a  partial  view.  Selection  had  to  be  drastic  and  rigor- 
ously applied.  In  spite  of  the  regretful  omissions,  acknowledged  by 
Mr.  Desmond  Flower  in  his  estimable  catalogue,  magnificent  and 
indeed  priceless  things  have  been  included.  In  contemplating  the  re- 
sult one  thinks  ruefully  of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  us  in  such 
matters  as  material,  working  hours  and  lack  of  encouragement,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  decline  in  skilled  craftsmanship.  Much  of  this  falling 
off  is  due  (as  in  painting  and  other  arts)  to  the  over-development  of 
the  commercial  spirit  and  the  spread  of  materialism.  The  art  of  script 
writing  has  all  but  vanished,  or  is  practised  by  only  a  few  specialists. 
Regardless  of  its  intrinsic  beauty,  it  is  generally  scoffed  at  in  this 
machine  age  as  a  superseded  anachronism. 

The  earliest  exhibits  at  Albemarle  Street  were  two  exquisite  speci- 
mens of  calligraphy,  an  eighth-century  MS.  'Gallican'  Sacramentary 
written  in  uncials  and  Pre-Caroline  minuscules  in  north  or  north- 
eastern France,  and  a  minuscule  Cicero  of  the  Ninth  Century  on  vel- 
lum. The  wonderful  Psalter  of  St.  Louis,  with  seventy-eight  full-page 
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ELIZABETH  HERVEY,  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  FOURTH  EARL  OF  BRISTOL 
DEVONSHIRE  COLLECTION  :  SHOWN  AT  MESSRS.  THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS' 

miniatures  of  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  figures  in  Gothic 
niches  on  a  background  of  plated  (burnished)  gold,  is  one  of  the  very 
finest  examples  of  French  thirteenth-century  illumination  in  exist- 
ence. There  are  260  folios  of  vellum,  in  an  early  binding  of  green-and- 
gold  silk  brocade  stretched  over  wooden  boards.  Near  this  was  shown 
the  celebrated  'Ruskin'  Book  of  Hours,  formerly  in  Ruskin's  collec- 
tion, another  magnificent  specimen  from  north-east  France.  This  is 
an  early-fourteenth-century  work,  on  vellum,  with  twelve  small  pic- 
tures of  the  Months  on  burnished  gold  grounds  under  Gothic  cano- 
pies, eleven  large  initials,  ninety-six  smaller  historiated  initials,  and 
nine  large  panels  of  page-length  in  the  Litany,  containing  miniatures 
of  saints  against  burnished  gold  backgrounds.  One  of  the  finest  ex- 
hibits in  the  same  class  was  the  Small  Hours  of  the  Due  de  Berry,  a  MS. 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  lent  by  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris. 
Its  first  owner  apparently  was  Louis  II  of  Anjou,  and  it  was  still  un- 
completed when  it  came  into  possession  of  Louis'  uncle  the  Due  de 
Berry,  whose  collection  of  MSS.  is  universally  quoted  as  the  most 
famous  that  has  ever  been  assembled.  The  Due  had  the  MS.  further 
embellished  with  miniatures  said  to  be  by  Jacquemart  de  Hesdin,  the 
artist  of  the  Due's  Grandes  and  Tres  Belles  Hemes. 

A  remarkable  exhibit  was  the  two  leaves,  from  the  Book  of  Hours  of 
Etienne  Chevalier,  by  the  famous  Jean  Foucquet  of  Tours,  executed 
between  1450  and  1460,  one  coming  from  the  National  Trustees,  who 
received  it  together  with  the  magnificent  gift  of  paintings  from  Vis- 
count Bearsted,  and  the  other  from  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  In 
marvellous  preservation  was  Lady  Margaret's  Book  of  Hours,  use  of 
Coutances,  a  fifteenth-century  MS.  lent  by  the  Master  and  Fellows 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  The  Lady  Margaret  was  Margaret 
Beaufort,  Countess  of  Richmond  and  mother  of  King  Henry  VII,  and 
the  book  is  inscribed  in  her  own  hand  with  an  exhortation  to  her 
friend  Lady  Shirley,  to  whom  she  presented  it,  to  pray  for  her.  Another 
splendid  MS.,  written  perhaps  at  Tours  about  1470-80,  was  a  large- 
folio  Boccaccio  in  French,  with  pictures  in  panelled  compartments, 
richly  coloured.  A  MS.,  lent  by  Harvey  Frost,  Esqre.,  Les  Douze  Cezars 
en  Mignatures,  circa  1510,  is  of  especial  interest  on  account  of  the  paint- 


ings being  attributed  to  JeanBourdichon,  who  executed  the  celebrated 
Book  of  Hours  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  now  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 
Among  .other  remarkable  MSS.  on  vellum  were  a  fourteenth-century 
Reman  de  la  Rose,  by  Guillaume  de  Lorris  and  Jean  Clopinel  de 
Meung;  the  Roman  de  Lancelot  du  Lac,  San  Graal,  Vie  de  Merlin,  by 
Walter  Map  and  Robert  de  Borron,  written  in  north-east  France  in 
1357,  with  164  miniatures;  an  early-fourteenth-century  MS.  of  La  Vie 
Saint  Guillaume  Roy  d'Angleterre  by  Chrestien  de  Troyes  {circa  1 195)  in 
an  exquisite  hand,  from  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  a  fif- 
teenth-century Froissart  from  the  Hunterian  Library  of  Glasgow.  Of 
early  printed  books  we  were  shown  a  copy  of  the  first  ever  printed  in 
France,  Gasparini  Pergamensis  Epistolarum  Opus,  which  was  issued  from 
the  press  set  up  in  the  precincts  of  the  Sorbonne  by  Kranz  and  Gering 
of  Constance  and  Friburger  of  Colmar  in  1470.  This  copy  belongs  to 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  The  first  illustrated  book  (lent  anony- 
mously) was  also  shown,  a  folio  of  200  leaves  (a  few  missing)  with  258 
out  of  259  woodcuts.  This  work  is  the  Speculum  Humanae  Salvationis, 
issued  at  Lyons  by  Martin  Huss  in  1482.  There  was  also  the  only 
known  copy  of  a  remarkable  late-fifteenth-century  woodcut  The  Man 
of  Sorrows,  printed  in  black  and  red  (Bibliotheque  Nationale).  From 
the  same  source  came  the  little  quarto  first  edition  of  Villon's  complete 
works,  titled  Le  Grant  Testament  Villon  et  le  Petit,  son  Codicille,  of  1489, 
in  which  a  woodcut  shows  three  figures  dangling  from  a  gibbet,  and 
near  by,  Le  Chasse  et  le  Depart  d' 'Amours  (etc.)  by  Charles  d'Orleans, 
grandson  of  Charles  V  and  protector  of  Villon,  a  copy  printed  in 
Paris  in  1509.  Naturally  both  these  first  editions  were  printed  post- 
humously. Two  books  represented  Rabelais,  the  earliest  known  edi- 
tion of  Gargantua,  printed  1532,  lent  by  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
and  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  copy  of  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  and 
the  Ars  Parva  of  Galen,  in  Latin,  of  1532.  Other  first  printed  edi- 
tions of  most  of  the  great  names  in  French  literature  were  seen: 
Clement  Marot,  Etienne  Dolet,  Ronsard,  Joachim  du  Bellay,  Mar- 
guerite de  Navarre,  Montaigne,  Malherbe,  Corneille,  Descartes, 
Pascal,  de  La  Rochefoucauld,  Moliere,  Racine,  la  Fontaine,  le  Sage, 
Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Crebillon — an  incredible  catalogue  reaching 
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low  n  to  the  present  day.  Not  less  interesting  were  the  sections  devoted 
o  illustrated  hooks,  the  corrected  MSS.  and  (halts  by  such  famous 
writers  as  Hugo,  Stendhal.  Bal/ac,  Dumas,  I .a  mart ine,  the  de  Gon- 
ourts,  Baudelaire  and  others,  and  (he  bindings,  from  a  thirtccnth- 
entur\  Limoges  enamel  cover,  and  the  fourteenth-century  jewelled 
binding  to  the  ( lospels  presented  by  (  Iharles  \'  to  t  he  Sainte-(  Ihapelle 
n  i;{7<)  and  the  sunk-panel  binding  showing  Islamic  influence  of  1573 
the  two  latter  here  illustrated),  through  a  rich  variety  of  styles  and 
naterials  to  a  modern  example  of  i[)[)7  by  Paid  Monet,  considered  as 
|he  greatest  living  French  binder. 

k  PAGEANTRY  OF  TURNER 

AN  extensive  select  ion  of  paintings  from  Turner's  vast  corpus  of 
L\vork  owned  bv  the  British  nation  under  the  artist's  will  is  now 
being  shown  in  Rooms  VI,  VII  and  VIII  at  the  Tate  Gallery.  Al- 
hough  many  cf  the  best-known  masterpieces  are  absent  on  loan 
.tbroad.  this  new  demonstration  of  our  greatest  landscape-painter's 
universality  of  mind  is  vastly  impressive.  Quite  a  number  of  the  can- 
vases have  not  been  seen  hitherto  even  by  those  Londoners  most 
familiar  with  Turner's  astonishing  output,  and  the  present  display 
tomes  as  something  of  a  revelation.  His  imagination  soars  like  the 
t*agle,  sweeping  through  ever-changing  moods  and  embracing  new 
visions  with  breath-taking  rapidity.  This  aspect  of  his  art  is  best  seen 
in  the  unfinished  canvases;  sketches  and  projects  for  compositions  so 
^•ast  in  conception  that  no  single  lifetime  could  bring  a  tithe  of  them 
to  completion.  Over  some  of  these  canvases  he  hovered  just  long 
,'nough  to  register  his  visions;  yet  all  that  is  essential  is  there,  ready  to 
be  elaborated  as  and  when  desired.  So  impeccable  is  Turner's  sense 
if  gradation  and  power  of  suggestion  that,  seen  from  the  appropriate 
distance,  everything  comes  into  focus  and  gives  the  effect  of  a  finished 
work.  Turner's  clear  grasp  of  his  subject-matter  and  his  control  over 
each  part,  with  t  he  power  of  unifying  every  element  in  the  composition, 


SUNK-PANEL  BINDING  IN  LYONESE  BROWN  MOROCCO  GILT 
AND  SILVER,  SHOWING  ISLAMIC  INFLUENCE  :  EXHIBITION  OF 
A  THOUSAND  YEARS  OF  FRENCH  BOOKS  AT  ALBEMARLE  ST. 


FOURTEENTH-CENTURY  JEWELLED  BINDING  OF  BRONZE  AND  SILVER 
GILT  :   BIBLIOTHEQUE  NATIONALE  :   1000  YEARS   OF   FRENCH  BOOKS 

are  without  parallel  among  painters  of  imaginative  landscape.  One 
is  lost  in  astonishment  at  his  visual  perceptivity,  and  not  that  of  the 
physical  eye  alone,  but  the  eye  of  the  imagination,  which  transcends  it. 

Turner  devoted  what  leisure  he  could  spare  from  his  palette  and 
brushes  to  delving  into  the  Classics  in  order  to  stimulate  his  mind. 
Whether  he  understood  them  fully  or  not,  they  struck  from  him  light- 
ning flashes  of  genius.  Nearly  all  his  most  famous  compositions  are 
based  upon  some  fantasy  of  the  poets  and  their  literary  allusions.  And 
we  know  that  he  had  poetic  aspirations  of  his  own.  It  hardly  matters 
that  his  written  effusions  are  mere  doggerel.  What  did  matter  is  that 
poetry  kindled  the  divine  fire  in  his  soul. 

Looking  round  the  walls  of  the  gallery  at  the  varied  colour  schemes, 
many  of  which  seem  to  have  exploded  upon  the  canvas,  we  get  a 
kaleidoscopic  impression  of  coruscations  of  citron  and  blue,  fire-red 
and  greenish  silver,  yellow  and  black  (yes,  black  of  the  intensest), 
gold,  mist,  froth,  foam,  sunsets  and  moonrise,  and  everything  har- 
monized and  brought  into  order  with  the  supreme  logic  of  a  master 
mind.  The  most  audacious  of  modern  painters  has  still  a  great  deal 
to  learn  from  Turner. 

Turner's  Infinite  Variety 

What  a  rich,  unending  volume  for  study  is  here,  and  how  many 
profitable  lessons  can  be  learned.  Consider  Turner's  power  in  convey- 
ing colour,  tone,  texture,  and  movement  within  a  mesh  of  rapid 
applications  of  his  palette-knife  in  such  a  canvas  as  Waves  Breaking 
against  the  Wind.  The  effect  of  violent  agitation,  the  sudden  set-back 
of  the  thwarted  waves  which  under  furious  lashings  'spit  in  the  face 
of  heaven,'  are  expressed  with  a  realism  which  could  go  no  further. 
The  baffling  complications  of  the  master's  textures,  the  very  fabric 
of  his  paint  with  its  interwoven  subtleties,  suggest  the  elaborate 
orchestral  harmonies  of  Wagner's  operatic  masterpieces. 
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nuv.me  Utot,bi  pcfttm  J»  pmdc..tt»  I  • 
tide  cl.miran  JCul  a  panf.^  M«M  • 
Ercm  quos  ad  hue  uiU,c  rua  gcrmama 
l.branos  afamft.'g  emendate!  libra ^jJ 
cvemplaria  vcdduntildcf  lute  nuifto  P..' 
cho  cauris-'ut  nc  ullum  quiejnn  or11'.'15 
lUll  pnus  cxptnTumt'gfit  .1  tc,cc.vtjs 
txmbhba  mutatpftiwtfl  Utura  >™i* 
o.Qiurc  tibi flui  anr.mu  ceifei  gnW  ( 
ho  Uuf  apud  fbccu  bcratui  mcnro  dibc/ 
atuv'cum  a  gaf pacine a  fuiui  facHia  'turn  • 
aplenfcf  nobilibus  buius duitatil  »'£<^ 
mis-  qui  dcfpura  baibavia  ,Uctcu  Fcntc 
cloqueti*  rocVU  dulocecm  dcguftan:  •  a  < 
indies  qdcm  auidius.Ego  uca(quod  in 
atiftotchf  laudcm  diccbar  pUtoJtuu  do'  • 
miciliu  leftons  ftudio'iftimi  tcdcmjfinc  _ 
ulla  qmJem  aftcntationc  dici  uclim  • 
Valt>  a  me  diligc,te  arrante-  Scnrtum 
apud  forbcru.'uclondima  fubetca  roanu; 


GASPARIM  PEROA  MEN  SIS  EPISTOLARVM  OPVS 
FAR  IS,  1470  :  BIBLIOTHEOUE  XATIOXALE  :  EXHX. 


ttfj^artni  pergarr 
|nf,epiftobi)i  liber  foclicitcc  incipit; 

|  Au  Jm  pluiimum  ac  lata 

i  rc  fcntenna  cITc  'ur  nil.il  a| 
I  me  ficti  fine  caufa  putcf-Egol 
|rm  ctfi  mulroFy'  utttbac  luff  I 
Ifionrfyq-  a  mc  fcmproniu  anriquu  faint  >l 
lliaicincu  rciicicba-tamc  cu  ad  UKrcdibi'l 
lie  animi  tui  fapicrxa  iudiciu  mcu 
Itw-  nihil  ctat  qre  id  a  cc  improoan  pu' 
I  uirm.Nam  cum  &  mtof  noffcf  moief-  A  I 
illius  natura  fi  ignoravts-Ti  dubicaba  qd  I 
]dc  lx)C  faifro  mco  ludieannus  eltcs«  No 

igii  M  ad  tc  fmbo  Iwfjfjua  noustn  nbil 
Ide  vcbufa  nic  gcftif  opinioncm  facia  l  ed  j 
I  at  fi  (juando  alitcc  Ixjmlcf  nolliof  dc  mcl 
I  fttirc  inttlllgcsJ  m  q  probe  caufam 
I  nofti^dcfcnf  ionc  mca  fufcipi.if -Klrc  f i  fc^| 
Icens-'  nihil  eft  quo  ulcecius  officium  tu' 
I  urn  icquiram-Valc  ■ 


:  THE  FIRST  BOOK  PRINTED  IX  FRAXCE 
A  THOUSAXD  YEARS  OF  FRENCH  BOOKS 


Though  none  of  his  miraculous  water-colours  is  exhibited,  practi- 
cally every  phase  of  Turner's  accomplishment  in  oils  is  seen.  His 
genius  was  of  gradual  development,  not  powerfully  asserted  until  he 
was  sure  of  his  ground  and  was  able  to  spread  his  wings.  But  his 
training  from  the  beginning  was  sound,  being  based  upon  diligent 
study  of  such  accepted  masters  as  Claude  Lorrain,  Poussin,  the 
Dutch  marine  painters  and  Richard  Wilson  till,  gaining  confidence 
with  every  step,  he  achieved  that  supremacy  which  even  in  his  life- 
time was  universally  acknowledged. 

Of  special  interest  is  Turner's  first  exhibited  oil-painting,  shown  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1 796,  a  remarkable  performance  for  a  youth 
of  twenty-one.  The  subject,  Fishermen  at  Sea  off  The  Needles,  is  a  moon- 
light scene  in  the  centre  of  which  the  fishermen's  boats  are  tossing 
on  a  translucent  sea-green  wave.  It  has  obviously  been  inspired  by  the 
Dutch  marine  painters.  Mr.  Francis  Fairfax-Cholmeley,  in  whose 
family  it  has  been  preserved  for  many  generations,  has  kindly  lent  it 
for  the  present  occasion.  Another  Dutch-inspired  canvas  is  Boats  in  a 
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Stiff  Breeze  off  the  Coast,  which  is  filled  with  the  very  breath 
of  Bakhuyzen  and  Van  de  Velde.  Turner  learned  from 
every  landscape  painter  who  interested  him.  The  Classic 
stateliness  of  the  Italian  Landscape  (number  3387  in  the 
National  Collection)  and  Ariccia,  Sunset,  he  took  from 
Claude  and  Poussin,  the  figures  and  much  of  the  composi- 
tion of  The  Destruction  of  Sodom  also  from  Poussin.  The 
latter  is  a  powerfully  conceived  picture  and  we  who  have 
lived  through  so  many  air-raids  can  bear  witness  to  the 
devastating  effects  which  Turner  has  anticipated  here. 
From  the  sources  mentioned  above,  Turner  learned  well 
how  to  compose  and  group  his  figures,  as  may  be  seen 
again  in  The  Deluge,  of  1813.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
he  forestalls  John  Martin  in  such  conceptions  as  this,  and 
it  may  well  be  that  they  were  a  source  of  emulation  to 
the  younger  artist.  Another  grandiose  classical  work  of 
the  early  period  is  The  Hesperides  of  1806. 


His  Flight  from  Firm  Ground 

Some  of  the  earlier  works,  such  as  the  Cliveden-on- 
Thames,  of  1807,  show  from  what  prosaic  and  matter-of- 
fact  but  firm  ground  Turner's  freedom  took  flight.  Ii 
served  him  as  a  springboard,  but  the  Study  of  Sea  and  Sk) 
of  1827  is  all  Turner's  own.  He  is  here  in  the  empyrean 
of  limitless  horizons,  out  of  sight  of  the  solid  earth.  Onh 
the  swell  heaves  visibly  beneath  the  heavy  waters,  and  the  sky  stretches 
beyond  in  its  immensity.  Sunrise,  with  a  Boat  between  Headlands,  painted 
after  1830,  is  all  vapour,  with  accents  of  rock  and  tower.  Verbal  des 
criptions  help  nothing.  Of  about  the  same  date  is  Bridge  and  Towefy 
in  which  a  yellow  sun  is  breaking  through  over  a  valley  spanned  by 
arches,  a  tall  tree  to  the  right  being  the  darkest  object,  a  sheer  dis- 
tillation of  light  and  colour.  The  sketch  for  Ulysses  deriding  Polyphemus 
is  in  a  quite  different  vein,  and  different  again  from  the  large  finished 
version.  The  galley  of  the  hero  of  Ithaca,  instead  of  gleaming  in  golc 
and  scarlet,  is  sombre  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  rock  upon  which 
Polyphemus  writhes  in  impotent  anger  among  the  clouds.  The  waters 
are  illumined  only  by  a  distant  gleam.  The  later  and  more  gorgeo 
version  has  been  entirely  reconceived. 

In  1837  Turner  exhibited  two  large  Classical  subjects  at  the  Roya 
Academy,  Apollo  and  Daphne  and  the  Parting  of  Hero  and  Leander.  th 
first  bright  and  serene,  and  the  second,  as  the  late  A.  J.  Finberg  pu' 
it,  'of  tumultuous  splendour.'  The  latter  canvas  seems  to  have  been 

cleaned  at  some  time,  not  too  success 
fully.  It  is  the  greatest  misfortune  tha 
the  flight  of  pigments  cannot  be  an 
rested  or  maintained  at  equal  pace 
Sooner  or  later  they  separate  intc 
pat  ches,  to  the  detriment  of  both  thei> 
colour  and  their  tone  values,  and  alas: 
it  is  beyond  human  art  to  restore  them 


HENRY  THE  EIGHTH  IN 
HIS  TWENTY-FIRST  YEAR 

THE  portrait  of  Henry  VIII  whicl 
we  reproduce  as  one  of  our  colour 
plates  in  this  issue  shows  the  King  a 
about  the  age  of  twenty,  shortly  aftei 
his  accession  to  the  throne  in  151 
Its  greatest  interest  lies  in  the  fact  th 
it  is  the  earliest-known  portrait  of  the: 
King,  with  the  exception  of  the  anony- 
mous miniature  in  the  Bibliothequt 
Mejanes  at  Aix,  showing  Henry  as  a 
small  child.  Not  only  the  youthful  fea- 
tures, but  the  cut  and  style  of  the  hail 
and  the  details  of  the  costume  art 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  date  assignee 
to  it.  A  comparison  with  the  beardles; 
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miniature  portrait  of  1526  belong- 
ing to  the  Duke  of  Bun  Iciu  h.  and 
[he  famous  portrait  of  1  537  by  Hol- 
bein in  the  Spencer  Collection  at 
Klthorp,  both  of  which  show  the 
King's  features  in  the  same  position 
Is  in  the  newly  found  panel,  add 
further  confirmation  of  the  like- 

less,  though  naturally  in  all  tin 
later  portraits  the  face  is  fuller  and 
{he  features  grosser. 
I  The  panel,  reproduced  here  by 

:ourtes)  <>i  ( laptain  Dudley  ( !ut- 

)ill.  when  discovered  recently  in  a 
Imall  shop  in  Bristol  Street.  Birm- 
ingham, by  Mr.  A.  G.  F.  Stannard 

)f  King's  Norton,  was  overpainted 
Ivith  a  not  very  competent  land- 
lea  pe.  but  the  oaken  panel,  ob- 
viously of  much  greater  age,  and 
■he  Tudor  frame  tempted  him  to 
purchase  the  picture.  On  taking  it 
Lome  careful  cleaning  revealed  this 
fffigy  of  the  King.  There  could  be 
|no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  subject.  The  somewhat 
primitive  technique  of  the  painting 
luggests  that  it  was  executed  by 

In  English  artist  working  in  this  country  under  Flemish  influence 


THE  Standing  Commission  for  the  National  Museums  and  Gal- 
leries has  issued  its  third  report  covering  the  war  years.  It 
livides  into  three  main  sections:  (1)  Individual  institutions  during  the 
kar  and  the  progress  made  in  restoring  normal  conditions.  (2)  Future 
juilding  needs  and  site  requisitions.  (3)  Other  developments  and 
future  needs.  Fortunately  during  the  war  years,  in  spite  of  wholesale 
evacuations  and  requisitions,  the 
tnuseums  were  able  to  arrange  a 
eries  of  special  exhibitions  which 
>roved  to  be  of  the  greatest  value 
o  the  community  from  1940  on- 
vards.  The  damage  to  buildings, 
hough  serious,  was  less  heavy  than 
night  have  been  expected.  The 
otal  cost  adds  up  to  £1,294,000. 
Those  suffering  most  were  the 
Jritish  Museum,  the  Natural  His- 
ory  Museum,  the  Science  Museum, 
he  National  Gallery  and  the  Im- 
serial  War  Museum.  Happily  the 
:ollections,  owing  their  safety  to 
Drecautionary  measures  being 
aken  in  time,  suffered  little  dam- 
age. The  London  Museum,  which 
sstill  under  requisition,  is,  owing  to 
he  gracious  action  of  His  Majesty 
he  King,  about  to  be  housed  at 
Kensington  Palace.  The  Report 
iiscusses  the  ways  in  which  the 
mique  educational  advantages  of 
he  national  treasures  may  be 
srought  home  to  the  people.  Trib- 
lte  is  given  to  the  work  done  in 
his  direction  by  the  Victoria  and 
\lbert  Museum,  by  the  Tate 
allery,  and  through  the  services 
>f  t,he  Arts  Council.  Copies  of 
he  full  report  of  52  pages  may 
be  had  from  H.M.  Stationery 


THE  PA  RTING  OF  HERO  &  LEA  XDEE  :  BY  J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.  :  EXHIBITED  1837  :  COURTESY  OE  THE  TATE  GALLERY 


Offices,  or  through  any  bookseller,  price  is.  6d.,  or  by  post  is.  8d. 

WE  have  been  asked  to  make  a  correction  in  reference  to  a  slip 
made  by  the  compiler  of  the  list  of  Auctioneers  and  Valuers  in 
The  Connoisseur  Tear  Book  and  Diary  for  1949.  The  name  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley,  of  20  Hanover  Square,  W.  1 ,  was  wrongly 
printed  with  the  suffix  'Ltd.,'  which  is  incorrect  and  misleading.  The 
firm  is  a  strictly  private  one.  the  partners  being  Members  of  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Chartered  Surveyors,  and  the  error  is  much  regretted. 


THE  BURNING  OF  THE  SHIPS  :  PAINTED  IN  TURNER'S  LAST  PHASE  :  REPRODUCED  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  TATE 
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MEDIEVAL  AMERICAN  ART 
By  Pal  Kelemen 
2  vols.  1946 
(Macmillan.  £7  10s.  net) 

OtJR  approach  to  the  arts  is,  at  least  in  one  respect,  like  our 
I  approach  to  languages.  We  find  it  easy  or  difficult  according 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  basic  similarities,  which  help 
us  to  grasp  their  meanings.  Thus  languages  which  have  a  common 
basis  in  Latin,  such  as  Italian  or  Spanish,  are  more  easily  grasped 
than,  say.  Russian,  which  has  few  mnemonic  aids  to  our  approach. 

So,  too,  it  is  with  the  arts.  To  those  who  have  been  nurtured  in 
European  culture,  the  arts  of  pre-Columbian  America  have  ever  been 
alien,  because  they  have  at  first  sight  little  in  common  with  the  fam- 
iliar art  forms  of  the  Old  World.  Pal  Kelemen  seeks  for  a  common  de- 
nominator in  the  art-forms  of  medieval  America.  His  purpose  is  to 
'evaluate  the  artistically  important  aspects  of  the  aboriginal  cultures' 
and  he  plans  'to  introduce  to  the  reader  generally  interested  in  art 
those  achievements  of  the  pre-Columbian  civilisation  which  demand 
attention  for  their  beauty  and  power  irrespective  of  date  and  style.' 

For  the  first  time  we  are  introduced  in  these  two  volumes  to  prac- 
tically the  whole  prolific  field  of  American  aboriginal  art,  not  as  a 
specialist  study  for  archaeologists,  but  as  a  source  of  sympathetic  ap- 
preciation according  to  accepted  standards.  It  is  an  ambitious  task 
and  Pal  Kelemen  has  accomplished  it  with  remarkable  success. 

Never  before  has  so  comprehensive  a  survey  been  attempted  and 
carried  through  with  so  close  attention  to  detail.  Looking  back  upon 
the  literature  of  the  subject — from  the  time  of  Dr.  Uhle  (to  go  no  far- 
ther back) — we  can  measure  what  strides  have  been  made  in  this 
hitherto  rather  recondite  branch  of  learning  and  prophesy  that  it  will 
be  long  ere  the  present  work  will  be  superseded. 

We  have  hitherto  looked  upon  these  vestiges  of  past  civilizations  as 
a  specialized  archaeological  study.  We  may  now  see  that  they  have  a 
broader  aspect.  At  first  we  may  miss  the  conciseness  of  approach  such 
as  we  find  in  Joyce's  South  American  Archaeology,  but  we  discover  as  we 
read  that  the  essentials  are  all  there,  forming  a  background  of  reliable 
data  from  which  further  researches  may  well  start.  This  for  the  speci- 
alist, of  course. 

For  the  ordinary  art  lover  the  volumes  will  come  as  a  revelation. 
The  assembled  examples,  admirably  illustrated  by  new  and  effective 
photographs  emphasizing  the  artistic  qualities,  are  gathered  under  the 
heads  of  the  various  arts,  with  architecture  leading  and  forming  an 
introduction  to  all  the  more  important  sites. 

Thus  the  author  passes  in  review  the  well-known  ruins  of  New 
Mexico — the  Mesa  Verde,  Colorado,  the  Chaco — the  Toltec  Taras- 
can,  Aztec  remains  such  as  Teotihuacan,  Oxaca  and  the  impressive 
ruins  of  Mitla.  The  Mayan  area,  with  its  famous  sites  like  Copan, 
Palenque,  Uxmal  and  Chichen  Itza;  and  the  Andean  region  from 
Tiahuanaco  to  Incan  Cuzco  and  the  coastal  sites  from  Chimu  to 
Nazca  are  all  adequately  surveyed. 

Thence  we  pass  to  the  sculpture,  the  wide  field  of  ceramics,  the 
marvellous  textiles,  metalwork,  hard  stone  carvings  and  mosaics. 
Each  receives  adequate  textual  examination,  the  whole  scholarly  work 
being  supplemented  by  no  less  than  960  illustrations,  making  the  book 
quite  the  most  important  yet  to  be  published  on  the  subject.  It  will 
prove  indispensable  to  every  student  of  medieval  American  art,  and 
will  introduce  to  a  wider  public  a  fund  of  aesthetic  interest  hitherto 
unsuspected. — C.  G.  E.  B. 

ENGLISH  DELFTWARE 
By  F.  H.  Garner 
(London:  Faber  &  Faber  Ltd.  21s.  net) 

PROFESSOR  GARNER'S  contribution  to  the  Faber  series  of 
monographs  on  pottery  and  porcelain  is  a  marvel  of  condensation 
and  of  scholarship,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  author  will  at  some 


future  dale  expand  his  material  to  much  greater  length,  as  one  leave!  I 
the  volume  with  the  feeling  that  there  may  be  more  evidence  for  som 
of  the  attributions  than  is  here  given. 

To  cover  a  period  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries  in  some  thirty 
eight  pages,  and  with  so  much  erudition,  is  conciseness  brought  to  a  fin 
art,  but  at  the  same  time  tends  to  expound  more  of 'what'  than  'why 

Many  former  attributions — based  rather  naively  on  assumed  mark 
as  well  as  on  an  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  origins  of  certain  types  c 
decoration — Dr.  Garner  re-allocates,  presumably  on  the  basis  of  hi 
excavations,  the  conclusions  from  which  are  contained  in  a  paper  reat 
before  the  English  Ceramic  Circle  in  March  1935  and  printed  in  th: 
E.C.C.  Trans.,  No.  4,  1937.  It  would  have  been  helpful  if  the  illustr; 
tions  to  this  paper,  showing  specimens  side  by  side  with  fragment 
found  on  the  site,  had  been  reproduced  in  this  volume,  if  only  t 
justify  some  of  the  re-allocations  to  Lambeth,  especially  as  some  us 
has  been  made  of  the  text  of  the  paper. 

Owing,  probably,  to  the  condensation  mentioned,  an  occasion; 
point  seems  to  be  a  trifle  misleading.  For  example  ('Origin  and  Manu 
facture',  page  3),  one  finds:  'The  decorated  ware  was  fired  again, 
second  time.  .  .  .  The  points  or  lines  of  support  can  usually  be  note* 
on  the  back  of  the  plate  and  are  sometimes  called,  erroneously,  wire: 
marks.'  It  is  not  clear  here  to  which  period  the  author  is  referring 
these  marks  seldom  appear  on  seventeenth-century  chargers,  whicl 
invariably  have  three  spurs  in  triangular  form  on  the  face,  indicating 
that  these  pieces  were  fired  face  down,  possibly  to  protect  the  decora 
tion.  An  example  of  these  spurs  is  clearly  seen  in  the  coloured  plat 
B  facing  page  10,  on  a  Tulip  Dash  charger,  circa  1680. 

One  is  glad  to  see  (page  15)  that  Dr.  Garner  gives  short  shrift  to  th 
claim,  much  too  frequently  made,  that  human  and  animal  figure 
were  made  by  our  native  delft  potters  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  ant 
declares  that  'most  of  these  are  of  foreign  make.'  Personally  I  have  ye 
to  see  more  than  a  very  few  to  which  an  English  allocation  could  b 
made  with  certainty,  and  even  these  few  include  the  cats  in  Schreiber 
Vol.  II,  No.  5;  Willett  Collection,  Brighton  Museum,  No.  1370,  ano 
British  Museum,  No.  E.II.  One  of  these  is  illustrated  in  Hodgkin  (No 
337).  Incidentally,  all  of  these  are  drinking-vessels  and  not  mere!' 
animal  models. 

A  further  expansion  of  a  remark  on  page  26  seems  desirable.  Here  Dr 
Garner  says  that  'Colour  and  hardness  do  not  afford  any  conclusiv 
indication  of  place  of  manufacture,  but  one  variety  made  at  Liverpoc 
is  virtually  a  stoneware  and  is  sometimes  described  as  tin-glazed  porcelain. 
(My  italics.)  By  whom?  Examples  of  tin-glazed  stoneware,  tentat 
tively  allocated  to  Liverpool,  do  exist,  and  so  also  do  specimens  c 
tin-glazed  porcelain,  similarly  allocated.  The  mug  which  Dr.  Game 
himself  illustrates,  plate  75A,  and  calls  a  jug,  is  tin-glazed  porcelain 
not  stoneware,  is  mentioned  in  Honey,  Old  English  Porcelain,  194 
edition,  pages  203-4,  and  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

Apart  from  these  minor  details,  this  monograph,  with  96  pages  c 
black-and-white  and  four  coloured  illustrations,  all  very  finely  chose 
and  printed,  is  a  magnificent  and  enlightening  contribution  to  a  sub 
ject  which  has  long  needed  the  clarification  which  Dr.  Garner  no\ 
gives  it  in  such  scholarly  fashion. — F.  T. 


OLD  ENGLISH  PORCELAIN 
By  W.  B.  Honey 

Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Ceramics,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museun 
Revised  Edition,  1948 
(London:  Faber  &  Faber  Ltd.  25s.) 

SINCE  its  first  publication  in  1928  Mr.  Honey's  scholarly  work  01 
English  porcelain  has  been  the  collector's  and  the  student's  Bible 
So  essential  is  it  to  the  subject  that  during  the  War  the  original  editioi 
soared  to  amazing  prices.  Now  the  revised  edition  makes  it  availabf 
to  the  collector  with  a  modest  purse;  it  will  be  welcome  for  tha 
reason,  among  many  others. 
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All  tin-  additional  knowledge  made  available  sinee  the  first  edition, 
much  of  which  is  recorded  in  the  Transactions  of  the  English  Ceramic 
Jirclf,  has  been  embodied  in  this  new  edition,  and  sixteen  page  plates, 
Illustrating  some  two  dozen  items,  have  been  added. 

Considerable  revision  has  taken  place  in  the  matter  of  transfer 
Minting  on  porcelain,  which  Mr.  Honey  now  advances,  with  no  little 
circumstantial  evidence,  as  having  begun  about  1756  and  not,  as 
niiiinallv  assumed,  in  1750.  This  takes  a  class  of  small  smudgy  prints 
ml  of  the  possibility  of  Lowdins  and  puts  them  into  early  Worcester, 
\s  will  be  seen  from  plate  70  (plate  58  in  the  first  edition).  Unfortun- 
ately a  similar  revision  has  not  been  made  on  plate  38  (formerly  32), 
vhere  the  caption  gives  a  date  of  1750-55  for  some  transfer-printed 
3ow  items,  thus  disagreeing  with  the  text. 

I  On  the  difficult  question  of  outside  cnamellcrs  Mr.  Honey  throws 
nuch  new  light,  especially  in  the  chapter  on  Worcester.  Here  he  ex- 
pands a  theory,  which  he  first  put  forward  in  an  article  in  the  Morn- 
ng  Post  in  the  middle  'twenties,  that  painting  by  the  same  hand  to  be 
bund  on  Chelsea,  Bow,  Worcester,  etc.,  may  be  explained  better  by 
u  tisis  working  as  enamellers,  such  as  James  Giles,  than  by  the  old 
henry  that  these  were  the  work  of  travelling  painters. 
;  This  is  much  more  tenable,  though  the  evidence  is  circumstantial 
ind  deductive,  than  the  'travelling  painter'  theory  which  has  always 
eemed  to  me  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  time  factor  without  postu- 
ating  an  artist  possessed  of  seven-league  boots  or  wings. 
1  Equally  valuable  is  the  research  into  the  activities  of  later  outside 
•namellcrs.  which  Mr.  Honey  himself  best  crystallizes  by  the  com- 
ment in  his  second  preface  that  'It  has  in  fact  become  increasingly 
dear  that  a  large  and  virtually  unsuspected  part  was  played  by  the 
independent  decorators,  not  only  in  the  earliest  period,  but  in  the  late 
eighteenth  and  early  Nineteenth  Centuries,  when  a  large  part  of  the 
•ombined  productions  of  the  Caughley  and  Coalport  factories  was  sold 
'in  the  white"  to  decorators  and  London  dealers.' To  the  names  of 
>hese  factories  may  be  added  at  least  Chamberlain,  Worcester,  Nant- 
;arw,  and  Swansea,  as  pieces  of  the  former  signed  by  Baxter  and  of  the 
;atter  in  apparently  the  same  hand  painted  for  Powell  of  Wimpole 
street,  are  extant. 

1  The  exhaustive  Appendix  of  marks,  now  occupying  twenty-two 
bages  (an  expansion  of  three  pages  from  the  1928  edition)  is  alone 
■vorth  the  modest  price  of  what  can  only  be  described  as  the  most 
cholarly  work  on  English  porcelain  yet  produced  and  one  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  every  collector  and  student  of  our  native  ceramics.-F.T. 

PRE-RAPHAELITE  PAINTERS 
By  Robin  Ironside 
With  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  by  John  Gere 
(London:  The  Phaidon  Press  Ltd.  25s.  net) 

TO  mark  the  centenary  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood's 
foundation  the  Phaidon  Press  has  sent  forth  this  beautiful  volume 
vith  a  hundred  and  ten  plates  of  the  principal  works  by  the  members 
pf  the  school  and  their  followers,  including  four  in  full  colours.  This 
Inovement  is  an  unforgettable  episode  in  British  painting  and  can 
aever  be  ignored.  Faith  engenders  lasting  results;  and  though  there 
:  vere  backslidings  later,  the  sincerity,  the  scrupulous  adherence  to  the 
ruth  as  these  men  saw  it  in  the  bright  promise  of  their  early  man- 
lood,  the  honesty  of  purpose  and  the  fervent  poetry  of  their  works 
vill  continue  to  illumine  life  as  long  as  paint  endures.  One  need  not 
liscuss  these  pictures  over  again:  they  are  well  known  and  well 
oved  by  multitudes  and  they  made  a  special  appeal  to  British  tastes. 
One  or  two  artists  outside  the  circle  are  included,  such  as  Frederick 
'Leighton  and  H.  A.  Bowler,  since  they  may  be  presumed,  at  some 
noments  or  in  some  circumstances,  to  have  been  affected  by  the 
"novement,  and  one  or  two  are  omitted,  for  examples  Richard  Dadd 
jmd  Sacheverell  Coke.  There  is  also  a  Mulready  (who,  by  the  way,  is 
.nentioned  in  the  Introduction)  in  the  Sheepshanks  gift  at  the  Vic- 
oria  and  Albert  Museum,  Choosing  the  Wedding  Gown,  which  we  feel  to 
:>e  painted  on  Pre-Raphaelite  principles,  with  almost  meticulous  pre- 
cision as  to  surface  textures,  although  Mr.  Ironside  thinks  there  was 
no  such  debt'  in  the  case  of  another  Mulready  picture,  The  Sonnet. 


THE  WEDDING  OF  ST.  GEORGE  AND  THE  PRINCESS  SABRA  :  BY  D.  G.  ROS- 
SETTI  :  RKDUCED  FROM  PRE-RAPHAELITE  PAINTERS  :  PHAIDON  PRESS 

{By  Courtesy  of  the  Tate  Gallery) 

The  Introduction  by  Robin  Ironside  is  admirably  done,  tuned  to 
the  occasion  with  sympathetic  understanding,  and  the  detailed  and 
biographical  catalogue  by  John  Gere,  most  carefully  compiled,  is  full 
of  amusing  and  characteristic  anecdotes  of  the  painters.  The  repro- 
ductions vary  somewhat  in  quality,  but  like  most  of  the  Phaidon 
Books,  this  volume  is  wonderful  value  for  the  money. — E.  C. 

THE  DRAWINGS  OF  ANTONIO  CANALETTO  IN  THE 
COLLECTION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  AT  WINDSOR 

CASTLE 
By  K.  T.  Parker 
(Oxford  &  London:  The  Phaidon  Press  Ltd.  25s.  net) 

THE  incomparable  series  of  Canaletto's  drawings  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Windsor  Castle  has  received  handsome  recognition  in 
this  recent  publication  from  the  Phaidon  Press.  Finding  it  imprac- 
ticable to  follow  a  purely  chronological  sequence,  the  method  adopted 
by  Dr.  Parker  has  been  to  present  the  drawings  in  topographical 
order,  taking  the  factor  of  chronology  within  each  group  into  account 
as  far  as  possible.  He  begins  with  the  Venetian  drawings,  proceeding 
in  the  following  order  to  those  of  the  outlying  Venetian  islands,  of 
Padua,  the  Venetian  Terraferma,  Rome,  London,  and  ending  with  the 
Veduta  Ideata  or  fanciful  views  (Cabricci).  Naturally,  in  adopting  this 
order,  dates  in  later  sections  occasionally  precede  those  in  earlier 
sections,  since  there  are,  for  example,  late  Venetian  drawings  as  well 
as  earlier  ones,  and  the  London  series  intervenes,  but  the  grouping 
arrived  at  after  mature  consideration  seems  the  most  useful  to  the 
reader  as  well  as  the  most  practicable. 

Canaletto's  style  and  the  changes  it  underwent  are  seen  to  admir- 
able effect  in  these  hundred  and  fifty  large  reproductions,  four  of 
which  are  double-page  folding  plates.  Sometimes  he  uses  the  pen  with 
the  utmost  freedom,  sometimes  he  approaches  the  mechanical,  as 
though  drawing  for  engravings.  Much  the  same  remark  may  apply 
to  his  methods  with  the  brush.  Nevertheless  he  remains  one  of  the 
greatest  stylists  in  landscape  art,  with  a  manner  which  he  not  only  in- 
vented, but  imposed  upon  a  whole  group  of  followers.  Fortunate  it  is 
indeed  that,  together  with  the  paintings  at  Windsor,  the  extensive 
series  of  etchings  in  the  Royal  Library  as  well  as  these  drawings,  there 
and  nowhere  else,  as  Dr.  Parker  says,  'within  the  compass  of  a  single 
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collection,  the  whole  range  of  Canaletto's  production,  the  full  meas- 
ure of  his  genius  are  revealed.'  This  happy  state  of  affairs  is  the  out- 
come of  the  enthusiasm  plus  the  business  acumen  of  Joseph  Smith,  the 
British  Consul  at  Venice  who  sold  the  entire  collection  now  at  Wind- 
sor (with  the  exception  of  two  pictures)  to  George  III. 

Not  the  least  important  of  Dr.  Parker's  findings  is  the  new  light  he 
has  shed  upon  the  relations  of  Canaletto  with  his  'profiteer-patron' 
and  coadjutor  Joseph  Smith  (Walpole's  'Merchant  of  Venice'),  as  the 
result  of  his  intensive  examination  of  the  available  documents.  The 
story  is  of  profound  interest  and  clarifies  the  whole  series  of  trans- 
actions between  the  two  men.  Dr.  Parker  also  establishes  the  date  of 
Smith's  birth  as  early  as  1676  or  even  1674 — if  the  registers  are  to  be 
taken  literally — in  which  case  he  lived  to  the  astounding  age  of 
ninety-six. 

Dr.  Parker's  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  drawings  is  a  monument  of 
scholarly  research  and  critical  acumen.  His  discussions  of  Canaletto's 
methods  of  drawing  are  equally  discerning,  and  testify  to  a  thorough 
scrutiny  of  the  processes  used,  though  with  an  artist  so  ingenious  in  the 
handling  of  his  material  it  is  not  always  possible  to  decide  precisely 
on  the  instrument  used,  whether  a  quill,  reed  or  metal  pen.  Dr. 
Parker  makes  the  interesting  suggestion  that  even  in  Canaletto's  day 
a  steel  pen  was  not  uncommon.  There  are  also  some  valuable  ob- 
servations on  the  artist's  use  of  the  camera  optica,  more  often  known  as 
the  camera  obscura  or  camera  lucida.  This  is  a  book  which  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  fine  draughtsmanship  will  pore  over  again  and  again  and 
each  time  with  renewed  delight. — H.  G.  F. 


LOCAL  STYLE  IN  ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE 
By  Thomas  Dinham  Atkinson,  F.R.I.B.A. 
(Batsford,  1947.  15s.  net) 

7HE  CONNOISSEUR  has  ever  welcomed  the  appearance  of  any 
book  which  furthers  the  cause  of  the  arts  of  our  own  country; 
and  here  we  have  one  which  fulfils  this  mission  admirably.  To  say 
that  it  is  'A  Batsford  Book'  intimates  that  it  is  well  produced,  finely 
illustrated  and  informative.  But,  even  among  its  companions,  it  is  one 
to  be  singled  out  for  special  commendation,  for  it  is  an  absorbing 
study  of  English  mediaeval  architecture,  treated  in  a  new  and  remark- 
ably interesting  manner. 

The  author  modestly  claims :  'All  that  will  here  be  attempted  is  a 
study  of  the  distinctly  local  variations  within  the  limits  of  our  own 
land.'  As  may  be  imagined,  such  an  'attempt'  entices  the  author  and 
reader  into  considerable  technical  details,  but  so  ably  does  he  pilot  us 
through  them  that  we  emerge  with  a  refreshingly  new  conception  of 
the  whole  absorbing  subject. 

'The  Master  Mason  was  no  doubt  by  far  the  most  important,  the 
only  quite  important,  channel  of  architectural  style.'  The  employer — 
the  King,  the  Church,  the  Municipality,  the  Guild — chose  his  master 
craftsman,  who  engaged  journeymen.  From  this  fundamental  basis 
the  author  reviews  in  detail  the  most  important  forces  determining  the 
creation  of  local  styles. 

Among  these  he  considers  in  detail  the  structure  and  formation  of 
the  land,  the  questions  of  race,  religion  and  economic  status  of  vari- 
ous districts  and  similar  influences.  The  question  of  the  influence  of 
geological  position  upon  architecture  is  so  absorbing  that  to  dilate 
upon  it  might  lead  to  over-emphasis.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  author  takes 
us  from  the  greensand  to  the  granite  step  by  step  until  we  begin  to  see 
the  pattern,  as  it  were,  of  England's  architecture  charted  by  the 
materials  available. 

No  less  important  was  the  geography  of  the  land — the  broad  river 
basins,  where  man's  earliest  building  activities  took  shape — the 
forests  of  good  old  English  oak. 

With  the  chapter  on  Race  we  are  introduced  to  the  historical  as- 
pect— the  impingement  of  immigration  and  internal  migration — of 
Celts,  Scandinavians,  Normans,  Dutch.  And,  so  far  as  religious  archi- 
tecture was  concerned,  this  included  the  influence  of  the  great  reli- 
gious missions— of  St.  Augustine  in  the  south-east  (Kent)  and  St. 
Columba  in  the  north  (Iona) — and  the  phenomenal  spread  in  later 
days  of  the  religious  orders. 


Nor  does  the  author  neglect  the  important  question  of  agriculture 
and  the  consequent  growth  of  prosperity  and  wealth  of  communities 
and  districts.  We  learn,  for  example  (if  we  did  not  know  before)  the 
reason  why  there  are  so  many  unusually  large  and  beautiful  churches 
in  East  Anglia.  There  are  also  interesting  chapters  on  such  details  as 
the  church-plan,  the  steeple,  spire  and  tower,  on  timber  roofs,  screens 
and  fonts. 

If  we  have  one  regret  about  this  truly  fascinating  book  it  is  that,  as 
the  author  himself  laments,  'There  is  here  neither  place  nor  space  for 
a  valuation  of  the  artistic  qualities  either  of  schools  or  of  single 
buildings.'  Let  us  hope  Mr.  Atkinson  may  some  day  supply  this 
deficiency. — C.  G.  E.  B. 
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OLD  CHESHIRE  CHURCHES 
A  Survey  of  their  History,  Fabric  and  Furniture 
With  Records  of  the  Older  Monuments 
By  Raymond  Richards,  F.S.A. 
(B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  Illustrated.  £6  6s.  net) 
A  MONG  the  too  few  consolations  in  the  sorry  welter  to  which 
XA.civilization  has  been  reduced  is  the  continuing  appearance  of 
books  of  high  scholarship  presented  in  a  manner  worthy  of  better  iM 
times.  It  is,  indeed,  commendable  that  authors  and  publishers,  un-  jpC: 
deterred  by  almost  every  conceivable  difficulty  and  annoyance, 
should  refuse  to  kiss  the  rod,  thus  expressing  their  contempt  of  evil 
circumstance  and  their  confidence  in  the  virtues  of  our  ancient  |lif 
culture.  That  far  too  many  trivial  books  are  published,  that  the  |M 
spread  of  sheer  illiteracy  has  assumed  alarming  proportions  among, 
the  masses,  cannot  and  should  not  be  ignored;  but  at  least  these 
dismal  facts  should  serve  by  contrast  to  enhance  our  appreciation  of 
such  current  literature  as  serves  the  art  of  letters  and  research. 

Among  the  superior  works  one  has  in  mind,  Mr.  Raymond  *r 
Richards'  substantial  volume  on  Old  Cheshire  Churches  takes  a  prom- 
inent place.  Superbly  illustrated,  the    book   is    arranged  topo- 
graphically, and  as,  in  addition,  it  is  thoroughly  indexed,  reference 
to  any  particular  place  or  item  is  an  easy  matter.  Though  one  is  e 
tempted  to  describe  the  main  text  as  being  in  the  nature  of  an  in 
ventory,  it  goes  much  further,  the  buildings  and  their  location  being  July; 
descriptively  and  critically  discussed,  lists  of  clergy  and  extracts  from  L 
registers  and  other  records  supplied,  and  much  other  documentary 
matter  (as  well  as  old  traditions)  presented  in  accordance  with  its  w 
pertinence.  For  example,  it  is  interesting  to  have  the  record  that, 
in  1 7 19,  one  Robert  Wild  was  paid  6s.  8d.  for  'puting  up  the  Efegis  rp  ra 
of  Vergen  Mary  Vergin  and  Child'  at  Macclesfield  St.  Michael,  the 
which  'Efegis'  were  subsequently  mutilated  but  survived  in  some  form 
till  the  later  eighteen-nineties.  In  17 19,  also,  Wild  received  £2  10s.  1 
'for  the  Tabel  for  the  Gifs  to  the  poor,'  other  payments  being  noted 
in  1686  to  Nicholas  Thornley  'for  the  Commandments  &  finger 
boards'  (£4),  and  in  1796  to  James  Bradley  for  'Donation  Board' 
(£3  4s-  6d.)  and  'Chandley  painting'  (£1).  Again,  after  the  '45,  oneftnjan 
'Mr.  Slack' — various  bearers  of  the  name  are  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Richards — was  paid  (in  1746)  £4.  10s.  for  'Drawing  ye  King's  Coat 
of  Arms,'  thus  conforming  to  regulations  and  testifying  to  local 
loyalty  to  the  King  in  esse.  When  we  glance  at  such  fittings  in  our  old 
parish  churches,  we  too  often  forget  the  craftsmen  who  provided  them 
Despite  their  obvious  value  to  students,  such  details  are  of  secondan 
importance  in  Mr.  Richards'  book,  the  main  part  of  which  is 
devoted  to  the  ancient  churches  and  chapels  themselves  (including 
Nonconformist),  many  of  them  presenting  features  of  considerable  1 
interest.  One  of  the  most  evident  characteristics  of  the  buildings  is  1 
the  sturdy  squareness  of  many  of  the  towers,  a  squareness  that  1 
perhaps  robs  some  of  them  of  their  true  effect  of  height;  but,  besides  1 
the  stone-built  edifices,  there  are  such  unusual  structures  as  the  half-  i 
timbered  churches  of  Marple  All  Saints  and  Warburton  St.  Wer- 
burgh  and  the  chancel  of  Chadkirk  St.  Chad,  the  'magpie'  work  at; 
Lower  Peover  St.  Oswald,  and  the  excellent  example  of  a  fifteenth- 1 
century  Rectory  at  Gawsworth  St.  James.  In  Gawsworth  church., 
by  the  way,  is  the  tomb  of  Sir  Edward  Fitton,  whose  daughter  Man 
(represented  by  a  kneeling  figure  on  the  monument)  has  b" 
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identified  l>v  some  with  the  "Dark  Lady  of  (lie  Sonnets. '  Here,  Mr. 

Lichards  rightly  stresses  the  lack  of  evidence  that  Shakespeare  'ever 

ict  this  wayward  daughter  of  Gawsworth,'  though  his  opinion  that 

i  seeptie  might  question  the  very  authorship  of  the  sonnets,'  and 
jssign  them  to  Bacon  or  the  fourth  Karl  of  Derby,  is  entitled  to  less 
espect.  Incidentally,  on  page  208,  we  are  reminded,  apropos  John 

rownsword's  tablet  (  ir,(i())  at  Macclesfield  St.  Mic  hael,  (hat  'he  is 
jiid  to  have  been  previously  master  of  the  Grammar  School  at 
kratford-on-Avon,  where  William  Shakespeare  was  a  scholar  in 
574/  and  that  the  bard  was  baptized  by  John  Brachgurdle  (Brace- 
Srdle),  'previously  priest  at  Baguley  Hall,  parish  of  Northenden, 

Cheshire':  an  interesting  northerly  link  with  the  Swan  of  Avon. 

Man)  of  the  Cheshire  monuments  are  very  fine  examples  of  their 
Ind,  and  these,  together  with  pulpits,  stalls,  plate,  fonts,  roofs  and 

thcr  important  details  are  duly  discussed  and,  in  many  cases, 
Jlust rated.  These  belong  to  many  periods,  from  the  medieval  to  the 
fccent.  One  ranges  from  the  ancient  glories  of  Chester  Cathedral  to 

ie  "l  ewis  Carroll'  window  at  Daresbury  All  Saints,  in  which  the 
Vhite  Rabbit,  the  Dodo,  the  Queen  and  Knave  of  Hearts,  and, 
ppropriately,  the  Cheshire  cat,  enliven  their  hallowed  surroundings 

ith  a  spiiit  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  old  grotesques.  Such  noble  late 
iurteenth-century  effigies  as  those  of  Sir  Robert  Foulshurst  at 
prthomley  St.  Bertoline,  or  the  famous  Sir  Hugh  Calveley  (Count 

'(  an  ion  in  Old  Castile)  at  Bunbury  St.  Boniface,  can  be  compared 

ith  the  interesting  survivals  of  the  armoured  figure  on  the  Main- 
jaring  (1650)  and  Wilbraham  (ca.  1660)  effigies  at  Over  Peover 
t.  Lawrence  and  Acton  St.  Mary;  and,  as  regards  civilian  dress,  with 
he  sheer  Victorian  realism  of  the  reclining  figure  of  Lady  Houghton 
1 887)  at  Barthomley  St.  Bertoline.  Nor  is  John  Bacon's  monument 
t  Macclesfield  Christ  Church  to  Charles  Roe  ( 1 78 1 )  of  the  Maccles- 
Hd  Copper  Works,  tokens  bearing  whose  portraiture  are  familiar  to 
umismatists.  denied  its  meed  of  record  in  this  remarkably  compre- 
ensive  survey.  The  lich  array  of  woodwork  at  Birtles  St.  Catherine 
I  in  part  an  importation,  but  includes  an  important  lectern,  and 
Ime  interesting  chairs  of  various  dates  in  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
recording  to  some  antiquaries,'  says  Mr.  Richards,  the  lectern  'may 
e  older  than  the  late  fifteenth  century  example  at  Astbury,'  but,  on 
le  evidence  of  the  illustration,  one  is  strongly  tempted  to  doubt  so 
krly  a  date  for  it,  the  supporting  column  seeming  to  have  a  Classic 
kst  more  consistent  with  the  Sixteenth  than  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
p  against  such  technical  items,  we  have  the  more  general  interest  of 
king  reminded  that,  at  Acton  St.  Mary,  it  was  usual  'until  early  last 
entury  for  the  beadle  to  perambulate  the  church  during  service, 
[id  rap  over  the  head  with  a  wand  any  member  of  the  congregation 
fund  nodding  off  to  sleep.'  This  survival  of  a  once  fairly  general 
factice — especially  as  regards  the  juvenile  element  of  the  congrega- 
bn — has  not  escaped  being  perpetuated  in  other  and  later  ways,  as 
kn  be  tested  by  consulting,  inter  alia,  the  third  volume  of  the  Nettle- 
|ld  Catalogue,  where  a  scene  of  the  kind,  entitled  The  Word  and  a 
Uow,  is  reproduced  from  a  water-colour  of  1875  painted  by  Henry 
pnjamin  Roberts  ( 183 1—1915). 

Again  of  human  interest,  but  of  more  consequence,  is  the  problem 
k  to  why  and  how  the  celebrated  'Pardon  Brass'  at  Macclesfield 
t.  Michael  to  Roger  Legh  of  Ridge  (1506) — 'one  of  the  very  few 
complete]  "superstitious"  brasses  in  existence' — escaped  the  Reform- 
jig  fury.  Any  answer  to  this,  'one  of  the  unexplained  mysteries  of 
lacclesfield,'  must  be  based  on  the  knowledge  that,  despite  the  vast 
^predations  of  the  zealots,  many  things  were  spared,  for  whatever 
pason,  that  one  might  reasonably  have  expected  to  have  shared  the 
Ite  of  less  fortunate  objects  of  the  prevailing  iconoclasm.  It  would 
[em,  indeed,  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  fresh  evaluation  of  the  motives 
hd  effects  of  the  Reformation,  and  for  a  discontinuance  of  the 
bpetition,  from  one  book  to  another,  of  statements  that  take  the  easy 
pad  of  generalization. 

Mention  of  the  detail  that  paintings  (from  an  illustration  of  them, 
jresumably  eighteenth-century)  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  at  Mottram-in- 
iongendale  St.  Michael,  are  traditionally  'the  work  of  a  wandering 
hist,'  being  'done  by  him  in  return  for  his  board  and  a  little  money,' 
losely  follows  an  account  of  a  local  worthy,  Lawrence  Earnshaw, 
jhose  manifold  activities  are  of  some  interest  to  collectors.  Earnshaw, 


w  Iim  died  in  1767,  and  has  his  modest  niche  in  Britten,  could  under- 
take most  things  from  clipping  sheep  and  weaving  cloth  to  following 
Euclid.  In  the  words  of  an  old  book  quoted  by  Mr.  Richards:  'He 
was  an  engraver,  painter  and  gilder;  he  could  stain  glass  and  foil 
mirrors';  was  various  sorts  of  smith,  bell-founder,  sundial-mala  r , 
mender  of  fiddles,  organs  and  optical  instruments;  and  'clockmaking 
and  repairing  was  a  very  favourite  employ  to  him.'  It  is  as  a  'clever 
watchmaker'  that  he  is  described  by  Britten.  Yet,  this  paragon  died 
poor,  and  it  was  not  until  1868  that  a  monument  was  erected  to  him 
by  public  subscription. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  considerations  prompted  by  a  perusal  of 
Mr.  Richards'  pages,  considerations  which  could  be  easily  amplified 
by  many  others  of  at  the  least  equal  importance.  One  feels  that  the 
style  of  some  of  the  colour-subjects,  though  adequate,  might  have 
been  bettered;  but  Mr.  Richards'  book,  which  is  excellently  mounted, 
and  is  equipped  with  a  Foreword  by  Mr.  J.  H.  E.  Bennett,  F.S.A., 
and  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Crossley,  F.S.A.,  is,  beyond  any 
doubt,  one  of  the  most  important  additions  to  antiquarian  studies 
that  the  period  has  produced.  It  will  long  be  consulted  as  the  prime 
work  on  the  ecclesiography  of  the  'Vale  Royal  of  England.'— F.  G.  R. 

THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  ROBERT  HANCOCK 
By  Cyril  Cook 

Text:  xvi  pp.,  150  pp.,  frontispiece,  7  plates,  120  illustrated  items. 
(Chapman  &  Hall.  42s.  net) 

THIS  long-anticipated  addition  to  ceramic  literature  has  been 
well  worth  the  waiting.  While  no  one — least  of  all  the  author — 
would  claim  that  it  is  conclusive,  it  brings  the  somewhat  befogged 
subject  of  Hancock's  work  on  enamels  and  porcelain  up  to  date,  first 
by  recapitulating  all  the  former  theories  and  errors  or  misconceptions, 
and  then  by  putting  them  as  far  right  as  is  possible  in  view  of  recent 
researches  and  deduction. 

Nevertheless,  some  of  Mr.  Cook's  statements,  and  indeed  his  main 
plank,  call  for  a  little  qualification.  He  opens  his  first  chapter  by  the 
flat  assertion  that  'prior  to  1753,  all  porcelain  and  enamels  were 
decorated  by  hand-painting.'  There  appears  to  be  difficulty  in  rec- 
onciling this  with  some  of  the  known  facts.  The  only  evidence  avail- 
able, that  of  rate-books,  shows  that  the  Battersea  enamelling  works 
began  in  the  third  quarter  of  1753,  an<^  that  two  Irishmen,  Brooks  and 
Delamain,  were  associated  with  Janssen  in  this  enterprise.  Brooks  is 
credited  with  being  the  'inventor'  of  transfer  printing,  but  apparently 
ceased  to  be  connected  with  Battersea  after  only  three  months  of  its 
existence.  Delamain,  a  Dublin  delft  manufacturer,  in  the  same  year  in 
which  Battersea  starts,  claims,  in  applying  for  a  Government  grant, 
the  'he  had  purchased  the  art  of  printing  earthenware  with  as  much 
beauty,  strong  impression  and  despatch  as  can  be  done  on  paper.' 

Two  questions  seem  to  remain  to  be  answered:  Why,  if  Brooks  were 
indeed  the  inventor  of  transfer  printing  and  the  Battersea  enterprise 
was  its  first  use,  did  his  connexion  with  York  House  continue 
for  so  extraordinarily  short  a  time;  and,  what  did  his  fellow-country- 
man and  associate's  claim  that  he  had  'purchased  the  art  of  printing 
earthenware'  mean  in  1753  if  the  process  had  not  then  been  used  for 
porcelain  ? 

While,  on  the  fact  that  the  so-called  Lowdin's  factory  came  to  an 
end  at  the  time  that  Battersea  was  starting  (1753),  the  removal  of 
pieces,  bearing  transfers  formerly  assigned  to  Lowdin's  Bristol,  to 
Worcester  of  about  1 756,  must  be  accepted,  I  do  not  feel  that  Mr. 
Cook's  theory  of  the  smudgy  prints  found  on  this  class  of  wares  is 
quite  convincing.  He  suggests  that  Hancock  might  have  taken  both 
his  early  and  late  plates  to  Worcester,  or  that  the  crude  smudgy  trans- 
fers are  to  be  accounted  for  by  experiments  as  to  the  right  amount  of 
pigment  for  a  perfect  black.  But  if  the  smudgy  prints  are  from  early- 
plates,  why  are  these  not  to  be  found  on  anything  before  Hancock 
went  to  Worcester?  With  regard  to  the  'experiment'  theory,  it  does  not 
seem  to  stand  up  to  the  fact  that  the  Aeneas  and  Anchises,  originally  used 
at  Bow,  comes  out  a  good  black  when  used  at  Worcester  from  the 
same  plate. 

Apart  from  these  points,  in  assembling  the  evidence,  past  and 
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present,  adding  his  own  conclusions,  and  especially  by  furnishing  so 
many  well-documented  examples  of  Hancock's  work  on  ceramics, 
Mr.  Cook  has  made  an  extremely  valuable  and  timely  contribution 
to  the  porcelain  collector's  and  student's  works  of  reference. — F.  T. 


FRENCH  FAIENCE 
By  Arthur  Lane 
60  pp.  text,  96  monochrome  and  4  coloured  pp.  illustrations 
(Faber  &  Faber  Ltd.  21s.  net) 

MR.  LANE,  whose  study  of  and  research  into  Continental  and 
Near  Eastern  faience  have  already  proved  so  valuable,  has  done 
a  very  real  service  by  producing  this  monograph  on  French  faience. 
Except  for  Solon's  History  of  the  Old  French  Faience  and  those  chapters 
in  Bernard  Rackham's  translation  of  the  first  volume  of  Hannover, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  literature  in  English  on  this  subject. 
As  these  two  previous  works  were  published  in  1903  and  1925 
respectively,  Mr.  Lane  has  added  some  twenty-five  years'  more 
knowledge  and  information  to  the  collector's  library. 

Starting  with  the  technical  nature  of  faience  and  the  methods  of 
production  and  decorating,  the  author  sketches  lightly  but  with 
intelligent  appreciation  the  medieval  origins,  sixteenth-century  Ital- 
ian modes,  domestic  faience  blanche,  seventeenth-century  Nevers  and 
faience  as  a  fine  art  developed  through  a  whim  of  Louis  XIV  to 
please  his  mistress  Madame  de  Montespan. 

Thereafter  Rouen  and  the  northern  factories,  Moustiers  and  the 
southern  factories,  Strasbourg  and  the  factories  of  eastern  France  are 
dealt  with,  as  well  as  Aprey,  Meillonas  and  Sceaux,  taking  the  sub- 
ject to  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  illustrations,  of 
extremely  well-chosen  examples,  run  in  the  same  order  and  are  very 
helpfully  documented  and  indexed. 

Mr.  Lane  writes  with  a  sense  of  humour  and  an  absence  of  inhibi- 
tions rare  in  academic  works,  as  evidenced  especially  on  page  19, 
where  his  remarks  on  bidets,  bourdaloues  and  the  chaise  percee  with 
its  twenty-five-year  old  'aura,'  are  made  with  what  can  only  be 
described  as  impishness. 

One  could  wish,  however,  that  Mr.  Lane  had  had  a  little  more  to 
say  about  forgeries  and  imitations.  Reproductions  and  downright 
fakes  of  Moustiers,  Rouen,  Marseilles  and  Strasbourg  are  by  no  means 
unknown,  especially  the  two  latter  with  pseudo-marks  of  the  Veuve 
Perrin  and  Paul  Hannong  respectively.  In  one  brief  reference  the 
author  mentions  imitations  (page  37)  and  says  'but  Strasbourg  at  any 
rate  commonly  used  a  factory  mark.  Between  1 739-60  it  was  the  PH 
monogram  of  Paul  Hannong,'  a  somewhat  dangerous  dismissal  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  precisely  this  PH  monogram  which  is  found  most 
frequently  on  forged  Strasbourg  figures. — F.  T. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Connoisseur. 

Sir, — May  I  beg  the  hospitality  of  your  columns  to  inform  posses- 
sors of  Vols.  I  and  II  of  my  Chronological  History  of  Old  English  Landscape 
Painters,  that  a  third  volume  is  now  ready  and  obtainable. 
18  Victoria  Grove,  I  am,  Sir,  Yours  truly, 

Kensington,  W.8.  M.  H.  Grant  (Colonel). 

CLARENCE  BELOW  THE  BASEMENT 
By  Uncle  Gordon 
(Vawser  &  Wiles  (London)  Ltd.  6s.  net) 

TO  be  able  to  entertain  children,  to  move  them  to  wonderment, 
humour  and  sense  of  beauty,  is  an  enviable  gift.  There  can  be 
few  connoisseurs  without  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  such  exemplars  in 
'his  art  as  Lewis  Carroll,  Kenneth  Grahame,  Beatrix  Potter.  Uncle 
'  >n;  a  newcomer  to  the  children's  world  of  fantasy,  is  in  this  elect 
ny.  His  Clarence  below  stairs  should  delight  children  of  all  ages, 


adventure  in  the  Wonderland  beneath  his  South  Kensington  house, 
though  indescribably  funny,  is  also  full  of  charm,  wisdom  and,  if  I 
may  use  the  word  in  its  best  meaning,  refinement.  We  can  but  delight 
in  Clarence's  happy  imagination,  and  the  environment  that  helped 
to  stimulat.e  so  entrancing  an  extravaganza.  Here  is  a  children's  book 
which,  though  modern,  is  also  in  the  best  tradition. — A.  B. 


I 
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urely  none  of  us  with  any  real  understanding  of  life  will  have 
pass  d  that  age  when  we  have  lost  entirely  the  instinct  for  seeing  and 
feeling  as  children  do.  Clarence  Below  the  Basement,  or  a  small  boy's 


T  may  be  of  interest  to  all  collectors  of  snuff-boxes  to  know  that 
Martin  Norton,  one  of  the  authors  of  that  well-known  book  A 
History  of  Gold  Snuff-Boxes,  will  be  in  New  York  at  the  Plaza  for  the 
first  two  weeks  of  March  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  any  boxes  suitable 
for  inclusion  in  an  important  new  edition  which  is  being  prepared. 

VINCENT  VAN  GOGH.  Introduction  by  John  E.  Cross.  (Saturn  Press. 
Illustrated.  12s.  6d.  net.)  A  brief  account  of  Van  Gogh's  life  and 
art  illustrated  with  many  well-known  examples,  and  an  excellent 
portrait  of  him  by  A.  S.  Hartrick,  done  from  sketches  made 
from  life  in  Paris  in  1887. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY  DRAWINGS.  Edited,  with  an  introduction 
and  notes  on  the  artists,  by  Graham  Reynolds.  (Pleiades  Books. 
Illustrated.  18s.  net.)  Yet  another  book  in  which  'modern'  or, 
as  here,  'twentieth  century'  has  a  special  connotation  without 
regard  to  the  greatness  of  contemporary  performance  unaligned 
with  modernistic  notions.  The  notes  would  have  been  improved 
by  a  readier  use  of  precise  dating.  It  is  often  claimed  that  the 
'moderns'  reflect  the  current  disorder;  but  surely  one  of  the 
privileges  of  an  artist  is  courageously  to  resist  it.  In  this  book, 
the  drawings  illustrated  vary  much  in  quality,  some  Johns  and 
certain  other  items  off-setting  pieces  by  Modigliani,  Picasso  and 
others  which  might  have  been  easily  spared.  There  are  many 
excellent  twentieth-century  drawings  which  would  have  been 
better  worth  reproducing  than  some  of  these. 


NEW  CONNOISSEUR  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Connoisseur  Year  Book  and  Diary  for  ig^g  is  now  published  and  on 
sale  at  the  price  of  £1  is.  plus  4s.  8d.  purchase  tax.  This  is  an  entirely 
new  issue,  enlarged  to  91  pages  of  editorial  matter,  besides  the  diary, 
dealing  authoritatively  with  a  variety  of  subjects  forming  a  co 
pendium  of  knowledge  essential  to  collectors,  connoisseurs  and 
who  are  interested  in  the  visual  arts,  and  a  wealth  of  beautiful  ill 
trations,  including  colour-plates. 

Attention  is  also  drawn  to  another  special  issue  of  The  Connoi 
seur,  the  Antiques  Export  Edition  for  IQ4Q,  which  is  now  ready  and 
sale  at  the  price  of  ten  shillings  sterling  or  two  dollars  in  the  U.S.A. , 
This  publication,  which  is  not  being  sold  in  Britain,  gives  important 
information  on  the  buying  and  selling  of  antiques  for  overseas  col- 
lectors, and  also  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  tastes  prevalent  to-day  in 
parts  of  the  world  outside  Britain.  It  is  copiously  illustrated  and  will,  ,j  pJt 
we  are  sure,  be  welcomed  and  appreciated  by  many  new  readers  in 
countries  other  than  our  own.  For  the  above  two  special  issues  early 
application  is  recommended,  and  should  be  made  to  booksellers,;^ 
newsagents  or  to  the  publishing  offices  of  The  Connoisseur,  28  &  30 
Grosvenor  Gardens,  S.W.  1,  and  572  Madison  Avenue,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Copies  of  the  following  Connoisseur  Booklets  may  also  be  had:  - 
English  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  by  Frank  Tilley,  F.R.S.A.;  English  Silve 
from  Charles  II  to  the  Regency,  by  Charles  Oman;  Old  English  Furniture, 
from  Tudor  to  Regency,  by  F.  Gordon  Roc.  F.S.A.:  and  Early  BritiM^ 
Clocks  from  c.  1600  to  c.  1800,  by  R.  Noel  Hill.  All  these  are  sold  at  the 
price  of  3s.  6d.  net.  Booklets  on  other  subjects,  including  English 
water-colours,  are  in  active  preparation. 

The  National  Magazine  Company  has  just  published  from  the 
same  address  a  valuable  book  on  Wood  Engraving,  by  George  E. 
Mackley,  Associate  of  the  Society  of  Wood  Engravers.  This  work, 
which  sells  at  15s.,  covers  the  history  and  development  of  the  art,  with 
practical  lessons  for  every  stage  of  the  work  from  the  initial  design  to 
the  printing  of  it,  and  all  the  techniques  are  illustrated. 
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~l'DY  OF  A  YOl'S'G  MAN  :  V.  D.  GHl  KLANDA  JO 
)LL.  ALFRED  JOWETT  :  SOLD  SOTHEBY'S  £3,800 


NEW  English 
auction  record 
for  a  Frances- 
co Guard  i  painting 
was  set  up  at  Chris- 
tie's, on  October  15th, 
when,  after  a  bout  of 
quick-fire  bidding,  a 
London  dealer  gave 
£10,290  for  the  Vene- 
tian artist's  The  En- 
trance to  the  Grand  Canal, 
Venice — a  view  looking 
across  the  Canal  to- 
wards the  Doganaand 
the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Salute, 
with  numerous  gon- 
dolas and  sailing-boats 
in  the  foreground, 
which  was  exhibited 
at  Burlington  House 
in  1 89 1 .  This  picture, 
measuring  32  in.  X 
49^  in.,  was  included 
in  the  collection  of  old 

■masters  belonging  to  Mrs.  Arthur  James,  a  godmother  to  the  Queen 
Band  a  close  friend  of  King  Edward  VII,  who  died  last  May.  It  was 
purchased,  with  three  other  Guardi  works,  at  the  sale  of  the  late  Rt. 
Hon.  G.  A.  F.  Cavendish-Bentinck's  (Mrs.  James's  father)  collection 
at  Christie's  in  1891  for  a  total  of  £1,291  10s.  These  four  works  now 
fchangcd  hands  for  a  total  of  £15,477  10s. — this  record-breaking 
Guardi  brought  only  £756  in  the  earlier  sale.  The  three  other  Guardi 
pictures  in  the  present  sale  were:  The  Piazza  of  St.  Mark's,  a  view  of  the 
pquare  looking  from  the  Basilica  towards  the  Church  of  S.  Geminano,  which 
fetched  £2,730,  as  against  the  £262  10s.  given  for  it  in  1891 ;  another 
view  of  the  Piazza,  looking  towards  the  Basilica  and  the  Campanile,  made 
kJi  ,5 1 2  1  os.  (£115  1  os.  in  1 891);  and  The  Church  of  Santa  Maria  della 
lSalute,  with  gondolas  on  the  Grand  Canal,  £945  (£157  10s.  in  1891).  Other 
notable  paintings  which  showed  increases  on  their  previous  auction 
yaluations  included  a  pair  by  Pietro  Longhi,  Taking  Coffee  and  In  the 
^Studio,  which  realized  £3,360  (£236  5s.  in  1891);  a  small  Jan  van 
BGoyen  panel,  The  Ferry  Boat,  signed  and  dated  1646,  £1,942  10s.  (in 
the  R.  P.  Roupell  sale,  1887,  £162  15s.);  Le  Plaisir  de  VEte,  by  J.  B. 
Pater,  £2,520  (Lord  Lonsdale  sale,  1887,  £299  5s.) ;  St.  James's  Palace 
hnd  Pall  Mall,  attributed  to  Scott,  £577  1  os.  (£33  1 2s.  in  1 909) ;  a  Rich- 
nird  Wilson  river  scene,  with  a  square  tower,  and  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground, £1,102  10s  (£63  in  1 89 1 ) ;  and  a  J.  M.  W.  Turner  water- 
|:olour  drawing,  The  One  Tun  Inn,  £336  (£57  15s.  in  1880).  The  James 
Bale  also  included  another  van  Goyen  small  panel,  The  Old  Water 
uTower,  signed  and  dated  1646,  which  fetched  £1,312  10s.;  a  tiny 
panel,  The  Reckoning,  by  W.  van  Mieris,  £682  10s.  (£75  12s.  in  1888) ; 
two  panels,  by  Aert  van  der  Neer,  Peasants  with  Cattle  and  Sheep,  and  A 
wVoody  River  Scene ,  Moonlight,  brought  £735  and  £682  10s.  respectively; 
Ian  A.  van  Ostade  panel,  The  Interior  of  a  Barn,  with  Peasants,  £635;  Le 
VPassage  du  Gue,  by  J.  van  Ruisdael,  £1,575;  The  Violinist,  by  Jan  Steen, 
£2,625;  A  Peasant  Woman  making  Pancakes,  by  Dirk  van  Tol,  £735;  a 
portrait  of  a  child  in  white  embroidered  dress,  with  a  basket  of  grapes 
Ian  her  right  arm,  by  C.  de  Vos,  £577  10s. ;  Returning  Home,  Winter,  by 
lj.  Morland,  £352  (£131  5s.  in  1891) ;  Two  Donkeys,  with  a  Pig,  by  the 
Itame  artist,  £252  (£73  10s.  in  the  Barnet  Lewis  sale,  1930);  and  a 
Ij-voody  landscape,  with  two  peasant  women  carrying  faggots  by  a 
jttream  in  the  foreground,  by  James  Stark,  £346  10s. 


A  YOUNG  WOMAN  :  BY  HUGO  VAN  DER  GOES 
COLL.  ALFRED  JOWETT  :  SOLD  SOTHEBY'S  £2,200 


THE  JAMES  FUR- 
NITURE AND  ART 
OBJECTS 

IN  the  September 
number  of  The  Con- 
noisseur (p.  66)  brief 
reference  was  made  to 
the  sale  of  the  con- 
tents of  3  Grafton 
Street,  the  London 
home  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Arthur  James.  This 
sale,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  held  by 
Rogers,  Chapman 
and  Thomas  on  July 
26th-28th,  and  real- 
ized a  total  of £42,000. 
A  few  more  of  the  out- 
standing pieces  sold 
on  that  date  may 
prove  of  interest  to 
the  collector.  A  Louis 
XVI  kingwood  and 
lacquer  cabinet,  fitted 

with  three  long  drawers  enclosed  by  two  panel  doors,  and  extensively 
ormolu  mounted,  changed  hands  at  £1,400;  a  kingwood  and  inlaid 
side-table,  of  the  same  period  (32  in.  wide),  on  square  tapering  sup- 
ports, £260;  and  a  Louis  XIV  dwarf  cabinet  (52  in.  wide),  enclosed 
by  three  panel  doors,  £370.  Pieces  of  the  Louis  XV  period  included  a 
very  fine  commode  (55  in.  wide),  fitted  with  two  drawers,  which 
fetched  £760;  a  kingwood  and  marquetry  upright  escritoire,  £580;  a 
commode  (60  in.  wide),  one  long  and  two  short  drawers,  on  cabriole 
supports,  £500;  a  kingwood  and  tulipwood  serpentine-front  writing- 
table  (70  in.  wide),  fitted  with  three  drawers,  on  similar  supports, 
£550;  a  kingwood  bedside  cabinet,  enclosed  by  tambour  front  (19  in. 
wide),  £420;  a  kingwood  and  marquetry  commode  (39  in.  wide), 
signed  R.  Dubois,  £310;  and  a  commode  of  serpentine  shape  (56  in. 
wide),  the  kingwood  panels  inlaid  with  musical  instruments  and  bou- 
quets of  flowers,  £480.  A  Chinese  pastille  burner,  of  the  K'ang  Hsi 
period,  in  the  shape  of  a  corn  cob,  with  leaf  support,  on  a  rock-like 
base  and  ormolu  mounts,  sold  for  £660;  a  pair  of  ormolu  three-light 
candelabra,  with  porcelain  figures  of  pug  dogs,  on  Rococo  bases 
decorated  with  highly  coloured  flowers  in  the  Dresden  style,  £680;  a 
pair  of  Oriental  crackleware  vases,  with  ormolu  rims  and  bases,  to- 
gether with  a  pair  of  ewers  in  the  same  style,  £540 ;  and  a  pair  oifamille- 
rose  Oriental  vases,  with  parrot  surmounts  to  the  covers,  painted  with 
floral  and  bird  subjects,  £441 ;  while  £350  was  given  for  a  set  of  four 
silver  salt-cellars,  with  beaded  edge  and  acanthus-leaf  decoration,  by 
Paul  Lamerie,  1748  (27  oz.).  The  auctioneers  also  sold,  on  July  12th- 
14th,  the  contents  of  Coton  House,  the  Rugby  residence  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Arthur  James,  for  a  total  of  over  £29,000. 


PICTURES,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 

THE  first  picture  sale  of  Christie's  1948-9  season  (October  1st), 
included  a  small  J.  M.  W.  Turner  water-colour  drawing  (3J  in. 
X  5 J  in.),  The  Field  of  Waterloo,  painted  about  1833.  known  by  W. 
Miller's  engraving  for  Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon,  which  realized  £  1 62  1 5s. 
Among  other  drawings  in  water-colour  was  A  Bit  of  Banter,  by  Edgar 
Bundy,  1906,  which  made  £120  5s.;  and  Rydal  Water,  looking  towards 
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knd  handle,  sold  tor  ^i,(ioo;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  serpentine 
[knee-hole  dressing-,  or  writing-,  tabic  (57  in.  wide),  of  well-figured 
Dross- handed  wood.  £400:  an  Adam  secretaire  cabinet  (49  in.  wide), 
(hf  French  design,  in  honey-coloured  wood  cross-banded  with  king- 
livood.  £300;  and  a  Regency  mahogany  pedestal  writing-table,  sup- 
ported on  chamfered  pilasters  joined  by  open  shelves  and  cupboards 
H!j8  in.  wide).  £'.260.  A  collection  of  watches,  mostly  of  French  and 
Kwiss  workmanship,  belonging  to  Mr.  Grant  Maclean,  of  Tunbridge 
ftVells.  realized  a  total  of  £4,157  on  October  1 2th.  A  small  French 
■vatch  (circa  1800),  set  in  a  gold  scroll-like  ornament,  enamelled  with 
Blowers  on  a  pink  background,  the  stem  of  the  piece  terminating  in  a 
linaigrette.  fetched  £220:  and  a  watch,  by  Urban  Jurgensens,  of 
.'.openhauen.  in  a  gold  engine-turned  case,  circa  1820,  £210.  On 
)ctober  19th,  a  rare  Vienna  Du  Paquier  figure  of  a  lady  (7  in.  high) 
etched  (  300;  and  a  pair  of  Meissen  figures  of  guinea-fowls,  supported 
>n  tree-trunk  bases  (6J  in.  high),  £120;  while,  on  October  22nd,  a 
Villiam  Kent  side-table,  carved  in  high  relief  with  shells,  scrolling 
tnd  foliage,  on  cabriole  legs,  brought  £230;  and,  on  October  26th,  a 
>air  of  miniatures  of  an  officer  and  lady,  by  John  Smart,  signed  and 
lated  1  790  (both  oval,  2f  in.),  contained  in  a  gold  locket  frame,  made 
£3  |o.  l  in  er  days  later,  a  Chinese  carpet  (18  ft.  X  12  ft.),  the  plain 
ustrd  field  woven  with  magnolia  sprays  enclosed  by  a  plain  green 
x>rder,  sold  for  £300;  a  set  of  six  famille-rase  plates,  of  the  Ch'ien 
,ung  period,  enamelled  with  a  pair  of  cocks  standing  on  rock  orna- 
nent,  £240;  and  a  Georgian  mahogany  pedestal  dining-table.  in 
hrcc  parts,  each  with  vase-shaped  pillar  and  quadruple  legs,  £200. 
Earlier  sales  at  Sotheby's  to  be  covered  by  these  notes  include  that  on 
ulv  23rd.  which  included  a  William  Kent  carved  wood  and  gilt  con- 
ole  table,  the  supports  in  the  form  of  twin  dolphins  (32  in.  wide), 
vhich  sold  for  £190;  a  Louis  XV  knee-hole  secretaire  (41  in.  wide), 
he  front  and  sides  inlaid  with  ormolu-framed  panels  of  floral  mar- 
quetry. £270;  and  a  Kirman  carpet  (26  ft.  x  13  ft.),  boldly  woven  in 
hades  of  brown,  green,  pink  and  cream  with  a  large  design  of  inter- 
wined  and  scrolling  lotus  on  a  crimson  field,  £400.  On  July  27th,  a 
arc  sixteenth-century  circular  brass  pocket  map,  finely  engraved  on 
me  side  with  a  map  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  reverse 
vith  the  smaller  southern  segment,  within  a  ring  of  degrees  numbered 
rom  1  to  360,  changed  hands  at  £300.  This  piece  was  exhibited  for 
nany  years  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  On  July  30th,  a 
Chinese  famille-rose  dinner  service  (173  pieces),  decorated  with  scenes 
)f  Chinese  ladies,  mandarins  and  children  in  porticoes  and  on  ter- 
aces.  fetched  £250;  and  a  tufted  carpet  (26  ft.  8  in.  X  17  ft.),  woven 
n  the  Savonnerie  style,  £310. 

Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley's  sale,  on  July  13th- 14th,  of  the  contents 
if  20  Wimpole  Street,  London,  belonging  to  the  late  Dr.  John  Mat- 
hews, reached  a  total  of  £8,500.  A  Georgian  mahogany  'rent'  table, 
■esting  on  two  fluted  legs  with  square  feet,  and  fitted  with  five  drawers 
n  the  frieze,  realized  £260;  a  Crown  Derby  dessert  service  (72 
nieces),  white  with  yellow  borders  and  having  parcel-gilt  decoration 
:o  centre  and  edges.  £240;  a  mahogany  sideboard,  of  Hepplewhite 
iesign,  with  a  serpentine-shaped  front  and  sides,  on  six  fluted  legs 
(6  ft.  wide),  £165;  a  George  I  mahogany  cabinet,  with  an  archi- 
tectural broken  pediment  surmount,  on  four  heavily-carved  feet  (54 
n.  wide),  £155;  and  a  mahogany  side-table,  of  Adam  design,  on  six 
fluted  legs  (72  in.  wide),  £140.  At  their  Hanover  Square  galleries,  on 
July  23rd,  an  oak  refectory  table,  of  Italian  design,  with  two  draw- 
leaves,  on  four  turned  legs,  made  £167  Tos.;  while,  on  September 
10th,  a  Kirman  carpet  (13^  ft.  X  9J  ft.),  woven  with  a  floral  and 
bliated  design,  made  £400;  an  embossed  silk  Kashan  rug  (10  ft.  X  7 
"t.),  worked  with  a  flow  ering  Tree  of  Life  design,  £360;  and  a  Tabriz 
carpet  ( iof  ft.  x  14J  ft.),  the  diamond-shaped  centre  in  beige  and 
scarlet  colouring  with  a  dark  brown  surround,  £350.  At  Milton  Park. 
Egham,  the  Surrey  residence  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  D.  M.  G.  de  Worms, 
on  October  5th-7th,  a  carved  amboyna-wood  serpentine-shaped-top 
table  (37  in.  wide),  on  shell  truss  supports,  the  raised  back  fitted  as  a 
miniature  cabinet  containing  twenty-nine  oval  painted  miniature 
portraits  on  ivory  of  George  IV,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and  other  cele- 
brities, fetched  £290;  an  old  English  porcelain  dinner  service  (186 
pieces),  decorated  with  flowers  and  foliage,  £250;  a  Sheraton  rose- 
wood two-flap  games  table  (27  in.  wide)  with  amboyna  panel  revers- 
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ible  top  for  chess  and  backgammon,  £,100;  and  a  similar  price  was 
paid  for  a  set  of  five  old  Dresden  porcelain  female  figures  representing 
the  Five  Senses,  on  scroll  bases.  At  Hanover  Square,  on  October  8th,  a 
walnut  winged  bookcase,  of  early  Georgian  design,  on  bracket  feet 
(72  in.  wide),  made  £180;  an  oyster  walnut  cabinet,  on  carved  and 
silvered  stand  (36  in.  wide),  £145;  and  a  Kirman  carpet  (14^  ft.  X 
io£  ft.),  with  a  floral  centre  medallion  on  a  light  ground,  £275;  and. 
on  October  22nd.  an  old  Irish  cut-glass  chandelier  changed  hands  at 
£390;  and  £200  was  paid  for  a  Louis  XV  tulipwood  writing-table 
(45  in.  wide),  on  cabriole  legs. 

At  Phillips.  Son  and  Neale's,  on  July  21st,  a  set  of  eight  walnut 
armchairs,  of  Jacobean  design,  the  seats  and  backs  upholstered  in 
deep  fringed  rose  velvet,  realized  £165;  and  a  Persian  carpet  1 13  ft. 
x  10  ft.),  worked  with  a  floral  design  on  a  cream  ground.  £200.  On 
July  26th,  a  set  of  six  gilt  gesso-frame  chairs,  the  splat  backs  with  hand- 
painted  panels,  and  the  loose  seats  covered  w  ith  needlework,  fetched 
£135;  while,  on  September  20th,  a  mahogany  Regency  dining-table 
in  four  sections,  each  supported  on  four  reeded-column  legs,  made 
£125;  and,  on  October  6th.  a  set  of  four  Chippendale  mahogany 
armchairs,  on  cabriole  legs  terminating  in  scroll  feet,  upholstered  in 
seventeenth-century  gros-  and  petit-point  needlework  designed  with 
landscapes,  figures,  birds,  animals  and  flowers,  sold  for  £300;  and 
£95  was  paid  for  a  pair  of  high-back  winged  easy  chairs,  covered  in 
rose  silk  damask.  The  same  auctioneers'  sale  at  Orton  Hall,  near 
Peterborough,  on  September  23rd-24th.  included  a  Savonnerie 
carpet  (24  ft.  X  13 J  ft.)  woven  with  a  bold  floral  design,  which 
brought  £450;  a  pair  of  terrestrial  and  celestial  globes,  by  G.  Adams. 
Fleet  Street,  each  supported  by  a  tripod  stand,  united  by  a  compass, 
and  enclosed  within  a  hexagonal  mahogany  cabinet.  £80:  and  an  old 
French  harpsichord,  in  giltw  ood  case  decorated  with  painted  panels 
of  Classical  figure  subjects,  on  six  carved  baluster  supports.  £98. 

In  Robinson  and  Foster's  sale  of  the  remaining  contents  of  Tyring- 
liam  House,  near  Newport  Pagnell.  Buckinghamshire,  on  July  5th,  a 
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series  of  four  panels  of  eighteenth-century  Brussels  tapestry,  woven 
with  hunting  scenes,  after  cartoons  by  H.  van  der  Meulen,  sold  for 
£2,520 ;  a  set  of  five  Mortlake  panels,  worked  with  scenes  of  husbandry, 
£861;  a  pair  of  fauteuils,  the  seats,  backs  and  arms  upholstered  in 
floral  and  landscape  silk  brocade,  £152  5s.;  four  eight-light  glass 
chandeliers,  with  foliated  ormolu  mounts,  £425  5s.;  and  a  pair  of 
ormolu  three-light  candelabra,  with  female  figure  supports,  £105. 

On  September  29th,  DowelPs  Ltd.,  of  Edinburgh,  sold  the  surplus 
furnishings  of  Glamis  Castle,  Glamis,  Angus,  the  former  home  of  the 
Queen  and  the  birthplace  of  Princess  Margaret.  The  more  notable 
pieces  included  a  four-poster  canopied  bedstead,  the  shaped  canopy 
and  back  covered  in  beige-coloured  silk,  embroidered  with  flowers 
and  scrolls,  which  fetched  £157  10s.;  nine  Hepplewhite  mahogany 
chairs  (seven  single  and  two  arm),  on  square  tapered  legs  and  stretch- 
ers, £127  1  is.  6d.;  four  Chippendale  mahogany  chairs,  with  carved 
vase-shaped  splats,  on  carved  cabriole  legs  terminating  in  claw-and- 
ball  feet,  £172  4s.;  and  a  mahogany  serpentine-front  chest  of  three 
long  drawers,  on  carved  cabriole  legs  and  scroll  feet  (36  in.  wide), 
£252. 


SILVER 

THE  October  sales  in  this  section  were  somewhat  quiet,  but  there 
is  evidence  that  collectors  will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  the 
near  future.  In  fact,  by  the  time  these  notes  appear  in  print,  there  will 
have  been,  not  only  in  London,  but  in  the  country,  one  or  two  dis- 
persals of  more  than  usual  interest.  However,  it  may  be  worth  noting 
some  of  the  pieces  that  have  changed  hands  during  the  opening 
month  of  the  season.  At  Christie's,  on  October  6th,  a  plain  tankard 
and  cover,  on  narrow  moulded  base,  with  flat  cover  and  double-lobed 
thumbpiece,  1661,  maker's  mark  R.N.  with  millet  and  pellets  below 


(170Z.  i5dwt.) — the  handle  modern,  sold  for£i5o;  a 
two-handled  oblong  tray,  1817  (78  oz.  2  dwt.),  £130; 
a  pair  of  plain  sauceboats,  on  hoof  feet,  with  rising 
scroll  handles,  by  James  Young,  1772  (20  oz.  I4dwt.), 
£105;  and  twenty-three  eighteenth-century  German 
dinner  plates,  maker's  mark  A.H.D.  in  monogram 
(514  oz.  15  dwt.),  £200.  On  October  20th,  a  pair  of 
table  candlesticks,  the  baluster  stems  on  moulded 
square  bases,  by  Edward  Feline,  1 740  (53  oz.  8  dwt.), 
made  £135;  a  pair  of  plain  square  waiters,  on  scroll 
feet,  engraved  with  the  arms  of  the  8th  Earl  of  Kin- 
noull,  by  Paul  Crespin,  1741  (31  oz.),  £240;  another 
pair,  by  the  same  maker,  1749  (42  oz.  12  dwt.),  £270; 
and  a  pair  of  Queen  Anne  candlesticks,  on  moulded 
octagonal  bases  and  baluster  stems,  maker's  mark 
M.E.  (20  oz.  1 1  dwt.),  £180. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  October  14th,  a  set  of  four  oblong 
entree  dishes  and  covers,  by  Hannah  Northcote,  1806 
(221  oz.  10  dwt.),  fetched  £200;  four  table  candle- 
sticks, the  baluster  stems  of  octagonal  section,  on 
square  bases,  by  John  Perry,  1756  (99  oz.  9  dwt.),  £130; 
eighty  pieces  of  table  silver,  mostly  of  old  English 
pattern  ( 1 24  oz.  10  dwt. ) ,  £200 ;  and  a  set  of  four  small 
candlesticks,  the  short  baluster  stem  of  octagonal 
section,  and  the  moulded  bases  of  shaped  outline, 
by  Bennet  Bradshaw  and  Robert  Tyrill,  1737,  the  nozzles  1830  (59  oz.  12 
dwt.), £170.  In  our  previous  issue  reference  was  made  to  only  two  lots 
in  Sotheby's  sale  of  July  22nd.  This  catalogue  also  included  other 
pieces  of  interest,  note  of  which  should  now  be  made.  A  wine-taster  1 
on  collet  foot,  the  interior  of  the  deep  saucer-shaped  bowl  with  an 
eight-petal  motif  in  punched  work,  with  scroll  handles,  maker's  mark 
B.F.  an  escallop  between,  pellets  below,  1639  (2  oz.  17  dwt.),  changed 
hands  at  £220;  a  similar  sum  was  given  for  an  Exeter  coffee-pot,  with 
faceted  swan-necked  spout,  wood  handle  and  hinged  cover,  by  Pent. 
Symonds,  1740  (26  oz.  14  dwt.  gross);  a  cup  and  cover,  with  scroll 
handles,  resting  on  a  circular  base,  by  Joseph  Ward,  1704  (28  oz. 
10  dwt.),  £115;  a  pair  of  octagonal  trencher  salts,  by  Thomas  Ash, 
1 7 14  (4  oz.  5  dwt.),  £66;  a  posset  cup,  of  porringer  form,  with  swan- 
neck  spout  and  two  slightly  chased  re-curving  scroll  handles,  maker's 
mark  G.  crowned,  three  pellets  below,  about  1670  (5  oz.  14  dwt.),  £150; 
an  octagonal  coffee-pot,  the  faceted  swan-neck  spout  with  hinged 
terminal  cover,  wood  handle  and  domed  lid,  by  Jacob  Margas,  17 15 
(28  oz.  16  dwt.  gross),  £230;  an  oval  tea-tray,  with  two  reeded  side- 
handles  springing  from  foliage,  by  Robert  Garrard,  1827  (152  oz.), 
£125;  and  a  pair  of  salvers,  each  resting  on  four  square  toes,  by  the 
same  maker,  1828  (122  oz.  12  dwt.),  £140. 

The  sale  at  Sotheby's,  on  November  4th,  included  a  set  of  thirteen 
meat  dishes,  made  by  various  silversmiths  between  1769  and  1827, 
and  weighing  531  oz.,  which  realized  £410.  Each  piece  engraved 
with  the  arms  of  Field-Marshal  Henry,  first  Marquess  of  Anglesey. 
A  chocolate  pot,  with  tapered  swan-neck  spout  and  domed  cover,  by 
Thomas  Parr,  17 15  (20  oz.  12  dwt.  gross),  fetched  £320;  a  York  bleed- 
ing-bowl, by  John  Plummer,  the  body  of  plain  shallow  form,  with 
handle  of  trefoil  outline,  1670  (5  oz.  7  dwt.),  £215;  a  cup  and  cover, 
with  two  side-handles,  gilt  and  engraved  with  armorials  at  a  later 
date,  by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  1732  (77  oz.  10  dwt.),  £290;  and  a  pair  of 
square  waiters,  by  the  same  silversmith,  1727  (21  oz.  15  dwt.),  £220. 
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By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art  to  H.M.  Queen  Mary 

JOHN  SPARKS  Lm 

Chinese  Worhs  of  Hvt 


A  biscuit  figure  of  a  laughing  boy,  decorated  in  famille  verte  enamels. 
Height,  without  plinth,  inches. 
K'ANG  HSI  PERIOD,  A.D.  1662-1723. 

128,  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 
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For    the    appraisal    of  that 
i_     Morland,  the  scrutiny  of  that 
A  hallmark,   the  examination 
of  that  netsuke  ....  the  choice 
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Anglepoise.  Its  X  searching 
light  from  any  angle,  its  silky  ad- 
justability and  freedom  from 
sagging  makes    it  indispens- 

able to  X  the  collector.  Very  A 
scarce  today  so  when  you  see 
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all  countries. 
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The  Havana  leaf  in  Burlingtons  is  of  the  finest  quality 


LIFE-BOAT 
FACTS 


RADIO 
TELEPHONY 


A  New  type  of 
radio  telephony 
and  loud  hailer  is' 
being  fitted  to  all 
Life-boats.  The  oper- 
ators can  talk  to  the  shore  by  radio  telephony, 
or  to  the  wreck  through  the  loud  hailers.  The 
yearly  cost  of  hiring  this  equipment  will  be 
£10,000.  Help  provide  this  extra  safeguard  by 
sending  a  contribution  however  small. 

ROYAL  NATIONAL 

LIFE-BOAT  INSTITUTION 

42,  GROSVENOR  GARDENS,  LONDON,  S.W.  I. 

THE  duke  OF  montrose,  K.T.,  C.B.,  c.v.o.,  v.D.,  Treasurer 
COL.    a.    D.    Burnett    brown,    M.c,    T.D.,    M.A.,  Secretary 
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IMPERIAL  ®  LEATHER 


Announcement  of  CUSSONS  SONS  &  CO.  LTD,  84  BROOK  STREET,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  LONDON  Wl 
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Ship  by  Clipper  Cargo 
—  it  pays  ! 


You  save  on  packing  costs 

You  avoid  holding  large  overseas  stocks 

You  get  paid  for  your  goods  weeks 

quicker 

You  pay  lower  rates  for  bulk  shipments 
Special  all-cargo  planes  handle  all 
types  of  shipments 

Service  is  to  all  parts  of  the  world  on  a 
through  airwaybill 


Collection  by  P.A.A.  transport  in  London  area 
(including  railway  termini).  Phone  your  shipping 
or  travel  agent,  or  Pan  American  Clipper  Cargo, 
50  Pall  Mall,  S.W.i  (WHItchall  33")- 

PAAf  AmXfCAAf 

World  AfRwxYS 

C^f/ie  System  of  t/)eC^T/yiny  C Zippers 


Branch  of  The  ImDenal  Tobacco  Co.  (of  Great  Britain     Ireland),  Ltd. 
THE  CONNOISSEUR,  December,  1948 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 


Restoring  of  valuable  China,  Ivory,  etc.  Period  pieces  a  speciality. 
53  Primrose  Gardens,  N.W.3.    Pri  :  4037. 


Rosenbaum, 


Offers  Invited  for  eleven  vears'  complete  Connoisseur,  1920-39. 
tion.    Cattell,  20  High  Street,  Sutton  Coldfield. 


Perfect  condi- 


Wanted. — Books  pertaining  to  Iceland  in  any  language.    Box  No.  6600. 

Wanted. — Icelandic  pictures,  drawings,  water-colours,  oils,  etc.,  old  or  new.  Also 
Icelandic  maps,  travel-books,  and  all  literature  pertaining  to  Iceland  in  anv  language. 
Offers  ?    Write  Box  No.  6601. 


Lampshades  of  Quality  made  to  order. 
London,  W.i. 


C.  and  J.  Harrison,  12a  Berkeley  Street, 


Antique  Clocks  repaired  and  restored.  Restoration  of  dials,  metal  and  painted,  a 
speciality.  Winding  and  maintenance.  Collection  and  delivery  within  thirty-mile 
radius.  John  Baker  &  Co.,  40  Datchet  Road,  Catford,  London,  S.E.6     Forest  Hill 

7829.  ;  

Sevres. — Eighteenth-century  Dessert,  Tea,  Coffee  Service,  200  pieces,  for  sale. 
Also,  odd  china  of  interest  Christmas  gifts  from  5s.  to  10  gns.  Alexandre 
Raghinsky,  77  Blandford  Street,  Baker  Street,  London,  W.i.  WEL6018.  

For  Sale. — Valuable  Kirman  Rug,  7  ft.  6  in.  x  4  ft.  9  in.  Sage-green  ground  with 
dull  red,  etc.  Verv  slightly  damaged.  £100  or  near  offer.  Mrs.  Raffan,  Gledholt 
Hall,  Huddersfield.  

Rare  Example,  Old  English  Timber  Measure  (Humphrey  Cole,  1575),  heavy  brass, 
twenty-four  inches  (folding).  Various  old  measurements,  etc.  Fine  condition. 
Box  No.  6606. 


Pot  Lids  wanted  ;  also  sell  or  exchange  duplicates. 
Sherwood,  Nottingham. 


Iliffe,  560  Mansfield  Road, 


For  Sale. — 100-year-old  hand-made  Lace  Handkerchiefs,  bead  embroidery,  large 

mosaic  brooch,  etc.    Box  No.  6609.  

Mayfair,  W.i. — Antique  and  interior  Decorating  Business  in  the  heart  of  Mayfair 
to  be  sold  either  as  a  going  concern  for  £6,000  A. A.,  or  a  partnership  would  be  con- 
sidered. Excellent  turn-over  and  profits.  Accountant's  figures.  Comprises  : 
shop,  with  6  years'  lease  unexpired,  and  550  sq.  ft.  space.  Rent  £350  ex.  rates 
£160.  Interested  parties  should  apply  to  Stokes  &  Quirke,  M.I. A. A.,  Sole  Agents, 
85  Duke  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W.  1 .    Mayfair  3 1 i3'5775.   

Antique  Chinese  Ceremonial  Axehead,  jade,  attributed  to  Chou  dynasty,  1122 
B.C.    From  Pekin.    Offers.    Box  No.  661 1.        '  .  

Magnificent  Exceptionally  Large  Tankard,  46  oz.    Richard  Beale,  London,  1748. 

£125.    Hyett,  Stonegate,  Sussex. 

For  Sale. — Genuine  French  Imperialist  Relic,  fine  gold,  diamond  and  ruby,  tie  clip. 
Presented  by  the  Empress  Eugenie  to  my  father.  Initialled,  and  dated  1864.  Cash 
offers  invited.    Particulars  :  Fisher,  Woodhouse,  Cowling,  Keighley. 


Sand  Pictures,  unique  collection,  mostly  by  Benjamin  Zobel. 
obtainable  from  Box  No.  6614. 


Full  particulars 


The  Goldsmiths'  &  Silversmiths'  Company  Limited,  of  112  Regent  Street, 
London,  W.i,  are  prepared  to  purchase  collections  or  single  specimens  of  choice 
antique  Clocks  by  Tompion,  Knibb,  East,  Jones,  Quare,  and  other  prominent 
seventeenth-century  craftsmen.   __ 

Rush  Carpets,  hand-made  to  order  ;  soft  natural  colours — golds  and  greens  ; 
resilient  and  durable.    Traditional  setting  for  old  oak  furniture,  and  floor  covering 

for  ancient  houses.    Inquiries  to  Deben  Rush  Weavers,  Debenham,  Suffolk.  

Silhouettes. — Advertiser  interested  in  acquiring  or  locating  work  of  Samuel  Metford 
(1810-96),  mostly  executed  in  S.  and  S.W.  England  and  in  America.  Box  No.  6617. 
Clock  Repairs. — Repairs  and  restorations  to  antique  and  modern  clocks,  repeater 
and  calendar  watches,  musical  and  complicated  mechanisms.  Maintenance  and 
Winding  contracts  undertaken.     Burns,  Horologist,  Ltd.,  41-3  George  Street, 

London,  W.i.    Wei.  4855.    Established  1932.  

Women's  or  Children's  Portrait  Paintings  wanted. — By  Reynolds,  Romney 
Gainsborough,  Hoppner,  Lawrence,  Raeburn.  Write  full  description.  Box  No. 
6619.   


Modern  Full-length  Dressing-mirror,  sycamore  frame,  fitted  lighting. 

£16.    Box  No.  6620.   


New. 


Shaw's  History  of  Staffordshire,  in  z  vol'jm^s.  for  sale.  Bound  in  gold-mounted 
red  leather,  dated  1797  and  1801.    Perfect  condition.    Box  No.  6621. 


Reenter  advertisements  are  $2.00  for  15  words  (minimum),  and  thereafter  10  ^Kf"^' 
uhich  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR.  572  MADISON.  AVENUE. 
NEW  TORK.  Addresxt  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted,  and  replies  to  the  latter  should 
be  clearly  marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  Connoisseur  accept  no 
responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 


A  Special 
SALE  BY  AUCTION  OF 

OLD  ENGLISH  PISTOLS  AND  WEAPONS 

including  the  Residue  of  the  World-Famous  Collection  of  the  late  J.  N. 
GEORGE,  Esq.,  all  illustrated  in  his  well-known  book,  English  Pistols 
and  Revolvers,  comprising  examples  of  Wheel-locks  and  Flintlocks  by 
G.  Trulock,  London,  1660,  D.  Moore,  Waters  &  Co.,  H.  W.  Mortimer, 
Henry  Tatham,  etc.,  also  the  Author's  Manuscript  of  the  above  work, 
together  with  numerous  other  Firearms  (by  Nock,  Manton,  Egg,  etc.). 
Swords,  Rapiers  and  sundry  pieces  of  Armour,  will  be  held  by 

WALLIS  &  WALLIS,  F.A.I. 

On  Friday,  18th  February,  1949,  at  the  Foresters'  Hall, 
Lewes,  Sussex 

Catalogue  in  due  course  on  application  (3d.,  or  3/6  illustrated  6  plates)  200 
High  Street,  Lewes  (Tele.:  1370/1),  and  116/7  High  Street,  Guildford 
(Tele.:  3328/9).    Cables:  WALLAUCT,  LEWES. 


z 
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By  Appointment,  Medallists  to  H.M.  The  King 

SPINK  &  ION/  LTD* 

Est.  /772 

Dealers  in 
Fine  Coins  and  Medals 

5,  6  &  7,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Tel.  :  Whitehall  S27S  (4  lines)  Cables  :  Spink,  London 


BRIGHTON 


A  well-assorted  stock  of 


^Antique  Silver 


ALWAYS  ON  VIEW  IN  OUR  GALLERY 
Special  this  month  : 

A  PAIR  OF  SAUCEBOATS,  SHAPED  GADROON  EDGES, 
ON  3  FEET.   BY  SMITH  &  SHARP,  HALL-MARKED  1765. 

THE  SUSSEX  GOLDSMITHS'  CO.  LTD. 

13,  PAVILION  BUILDINGS 


every  subject . 


PITT  &  SCOTT 

LTD. 

{Established  1876) 

Fine  Art  Packers  and  Forwarding  Agents 

Seventy  years'  experience  of  satisfactory  service 
in  packing,  and  shipment  of  Objets  d'art  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Household  removals  to  and  from  all  parts  abroad. 
• 

Please  write  for  illustrated  booklet  of  information. 

LONDON:  1/3  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH  YARD,  E.C.4 

AND  AT  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  PARIS,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ETC. 


An  old  map  of  your  County 


□ 


An  old  map  of  your  ( iounty 
makes  a  decorative  picture  and 
an  original  gift. 

I  have  a  large  collection  of 
genuine  17th  and  1 8th  century 
county  maps  by  Speed,  lilaeu, 
Saxton,  Morden  and  others  — 
at  prices  from  30/-  up  to  £14. 

Please  quote  the  district  in 
which  you  are  interested. 

L.  C.  BAYNTON  WILLIAMS 
will  send  particulars  on  request  from  - 
Devonshire  Cottage,  Leatherhead,  Surrey.  ^ 
Leatherhead  2573 


EDINBURGH 


SCOTLAND 


^Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

. '  A  ntique  Jewellery 

HARRY  CHERNACK 

12,  ROSE  STREET 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 


'NOTES 


Published  by 


No.  5 

ON    ANTIQUE  SILVER' 


by  Commander  G.  E.  P.  HOW,  R.N.  (Ret.) 


Are  now  available,  price  2/6 

HOW<of  Edinburgh,  Ltd.),  27,  Sloane  St*,  London,  S,WJ 
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JAMAICA'S   FINEST  CIGAR 
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FAMILY  MEN  UNDER  AGE  45 

Your  responsibilities  are  great.  A  consider- 
able Fund  would  be  required  to  provide  your 
widow  with  £250  a  year  free  of  tax  until  the 
time  you  would  have  reached  the  age  of  65, 
followed  by  a  substantial  annuity  for  the 
remainder  of  her  life. 

THE    STANDARD  FAMILY 
INCOME  POLICY 

solves  this  problem,  in  the  case  of  a  man  aged  24,  for 
less  than  £60  a  year,  and  in  the  case  of  a  man  aged  44 
for  £95  a  year.    Other  amounts  may  be  obtained  at  a 
proportionate  cost. 

This  type  of  policy  can  be  granted  only  to  male 
lives  in  good  health  whose  ages  do  not  exceed  45. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to  : 

THE  STANDARD  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1825.  Assets  exceed  £54.000,000 

HEAD  OFFICE  :  3  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH 

London  :  3  Abchurch  Yard,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.4 
15a  Pall  Mall,  S.W.I 


66  Gtad  you  like  this  sherry 
—  itfs  South  Afrieun 


It's  extremely  good.  I  got  some 
South  African  wine  the  other 
day  .... 

/  know.  A  good  wine,  but  not 
of  this  quality. 

but   why   the  dif- 


Precisely, 
ference  ? 


Well,  this  is  a  truly  representa- 
tive South  African  wine.  You 
see,  though  the  Cape  has  been 
for  centuries  one  of  the  world's 
finest  wine  countries,  it  couldn't 
compete  in  Britain  with  European 
countries  until  Empire  wines  got 
a  duty  preference  twenty  years 
ago.  That  bucked  up  the  South 
African  industry. 

But  why  haven 't  we  tasted  such 
wines  before  ? 

Because  really  fine  wines  are 
achieved  by  selectivity,  experi- 
ment and  slow  maturing.  South 
Africa  has  done  as  much  in 
twenty  years  with  some  wines  as 
the  Continent  has  in  generations. 

Only  certain  wines,  then  ? 


So  far.  All  are  good,  but  not  all 
are  fine.  The  improvement  is 
naturally  progressive. 

Were  South  African  wines  well- 
known  here  before  the  prefer- 
ence twenty  years  ago  ? 

Now  you're  delving  into  history. 
They  used  to  be  very  popular. 
But  in  1860  Mr.  Gladstone 
removed  the  Colonial  Preference 
and  sent  the  South  African  wine 
industry  into  the  wilderness. 

Is  that  likely  to  happen  again  ? 

/  hope  not.  Imperial  Preference 
has  encouraged  the  South  African 
wine  growers  to  tremendous 
efforts.  The  British  Government 
is  not  likely  to  lead  such  an 
important  Empire  Industry  up 
the  garden  again.  It  wouldn't 
make  sense. 

So  we  can  look  forward  to 
several  kinds  of  really  fine  wines 
from  South  Africa  ? 


You  certainly  can. 
and  very  soon,  too. ' ' 


SOUTH 


AFRICAN  Wl 
ASSOCIAT 


NE  FARMERS 
ION 


(LONDON)  LIMITED 
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BERT  CROWTHER 

Only  Address  : 

SYON  LODGE,  BUSCH  CORNER,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDX. 

TELEPHONE:  HOUNSLOW  2555 


One  of  a  pair  of  fne  Regency  carved  statuary  warble  Mantelpieces  with  very  fine  register  grate 
in  ormolu  and  steel.     From  East  and  West  Side  House,  Regent's  Park. 
Shelf  J  ft.  long,  height  4  ft.  2%  ins.     By  John  Nash,  architect.     Simple  but  stately. 


GARDEN  ORNAMENTS  PANELLED  ROOMS 

WORKS   OF   ART  MANTELPIECES 

WROUGHT  IRONWORK  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 
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3ft 


8-10     HANS     ROAD.     LONDON.     S.W.3  KEN.     5  2  6  6 


(^7\  Sheraton  mahogany  three- 
pedestal  Dining  Table  of 
superb  quality.  The  elegance  of 
Sheraton's  earlier  designs  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  simplicity  of  the  pillars 
and  the  graceful  splay  of  the  legs. 
Oreo  1785.  This  table  is  4  ft.  wide, 
and  will  seat  12  to  14  people.  The 
smaller  illustration  shows  the  finely- 
figured  top  and  the  bold  shaping 
of  the  ends. 


NORMAN    R.   ADAMS  LTD. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE   BRITISH  ANTIQUE   DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


Printed  in  Qreat  Britain 


PRATT  &  SONS,  ltd. 

(Members  B.A.D.A.) 

158-160  BROMPTON  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  KENsington  9821 


